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Art.  I. — ^Napoleon  III.  and  Augustus  CiGSAR. 

1.  Napoleon  III.  sein  Leben  und  Wirken  nach  authentischen 
Quellen  dargestellt.     Von  L.  Wesche.     1854. 

2.  History  of  the  Romans  tinder  the  Empire.  By  Ch. 
Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Vol.  III.  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green 
&  Longman.     1851. 

Candour  compels  us  to  commence  this  article  with  the 
nnusaal  declaration  that  we  have  not  seen  the  work  which 
is  placed  first  in  our  rubric.  It  is  not  yet  publihhed,  while 
we  are  writing  these  lines.  It  has  only  been  announced 
as  about  to  appear  in  Germany  towards  the  close  of  Janua- 
ry ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  wait  till  its 
publication,  a  month  or  six  weeks  might  elapse  before  it 
could  reach  our  hands ;  and  some  time  longer  before  we 
could  appropriate  and  appreciate  its  contents.  The  favoura- 
ble report  which  heralds  its  issue  may  render  us  anxious  to 
see,  and  perhaps  to  notice  it,  at  some  future  time ;  but,  at 
present,  we  have  sufBcient  materials  for  our  contemplated 
purpose  of  instituting  a  loose  comparison  between  the  se- 
cond Emperor  of  the  house  of  Napoleon,  who  has  actually 
occupied  the  French  throne,  and  the  second  Imperial  Csesar. 
All  the  service  that  we  require  from  M.  Wesche's  book  is 
limited  to  the  convenient  use  of  its  title. 
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We  shall  not  avail  ourselves  to  a  much  larger  extent  of 
Mr.  Merivale^s  history,  whose  third  volume,  devoted  to  ther 
earlier  biography  of  Augustus,  was  published,  by  a  happy 
coincidence,  almost  contemporaneously  with  Louis  Napo- 
leon's successful  mancBUvres  to  convert  his  presidency  into 
an  imperial  crown.  We  are  no  great  admirers  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  labours ;  they  are  the  pains-taking,  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory production  of  an  incompetent  man ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  magnificent  subject  should 
have  been  engrossed  by  one  who  had  little  conception  of  its 
magnitude,  and  less  of  the  requirements  essential  to  its  pro- 
per treatment.  His  book  may,  therefore,  stand  at  the  portal 
to  symbolize,  but  scarcely  to  aid  or  direct  the  investigation 
on  which  we  propose  to  enter. 

Historical  parallels  are  never  either  exact  or  complete. 
In  their  application  they  require  a  large  and  liberal  discern- 
ment, a  careful  appreciation  of  important  differences,  and  a 
cautious  elimination  of  purely  accidental  similarities,  before 
any  solid  instruction  can  be  derived  from  their  use.  The 
characteristic  principle  of  Leibnitz,  relative  to  the  identity 
of  indiscernibles,  is  much  more  appropriate  to  the  problems 
of  history,  than  to  the  recondite  mysteries  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  research.  There  may  be  atoms  and  monads 
which  have  a  separate  existence,  while  their  essence  is  un- 
distinguishably  the  same ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not 
altogether  certain,  that  no  two  periods  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress— no  two  phases  of  humanity — exactly  correspond  in  all 
respects  ;  and  that  no  two  individuals  have  ever  lived,  who 
were  the  perfect  counterfeits  of  each  other  in  all  their  q^a- 
ractepstics,  physical,  mental,  moral  and  accidental.  There 
may  be  Dromios  so  closely  assimilated  to  each  other  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  those  not  accus- 
tomed, by  daily  intercourse,  to  discriminate  between  them. 
Of  such  we  have  five  pair,  at  least,  in  the  Comedy  of  Greece, 
Rome,  France  and  England,  though  they  seem  to  be  merely 
the  successive  avatars  of  the  same  original  twins.  We  have 
ourselves  met  with  three  pair  of  the  kind  in  life.  But,  even 
in  such  instances  as  these,  the  similars  will  invariably  pre- 
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sent  to  those  most  familiar  with  them  some  peculiarities  of 
aspect,  habity  expression,  action,  taste  or  disposition,  by 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  completely  distinguished, 
the  one  from  the  other.  And  this  is  still  more  true  in  regard 
to  the  recurrences  of  similar  historical  periods,  or  like  his- 
torical characters.  The  parallelisms  of  history  are  only 
partial  and  imperfect.  Startling,  indeed,  they  frequently  are, 
as  when  we  read  the  story  of  the  butchery  of  Rienzi's 
brother  in  Livy  and  Suetonius  ;*  or  the  prototype  of  the 
prophecy  of  an  imperial  crown  to  Josephine,  in  Frocopius 
and  Theophilus,  with  reference  to  the  Empress  of  Justinian,t 
or  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Dion  Cassius.]:  But, 
in  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  general  resemblance  is 
accompanied  with  marked  diversities  of  circumstance  and 
detail ;  and,  if  we  would  draw  any  accurate  or  useful  con- 
clusions from  the  obvious  parallelism,  we  must  not  be  negli- 
gent of  the  manifold  divergences,  their  influence,  or  their 
significance.  With  such  caution,  however,  we  may  profita- 
bly consult  the  analogies  which  link  diflTerent  ages  together, 
and  reveal  the  identity  of  the  agencies  and  their  modes  of 
operation,  by  which  the  same  common  humanity  has  been 
similarly  affected  in  the  various  operations  of  the  by-gone 
time.  Thus  may  we  interpret  one  period  of  history  by 
another ;  and  gain  a  fuller  and  juster  comprehension  of  the 
motives,  the  aims,  the  tendencies,  and  the  careers  of  notable 
individuals,  by  comparing  their  actions  with  the  cycle  of 
like  evolutions  accomplished  by  others,  under  like  contin- 
gencies in  a  previous  era.  It  is  to  the  dim  perception  of  this 
truth  that  the  lives  of  Plutarch  owe  an  interest  and  value 
far  transcending  their  claims  to  historical  accuracy,  or  the 
merit  of  their  execution.  Yet,  though  they  are  rather  the 
gaudy  and  meretricious  productions  of  a  professed  rhetori- 
cian, in  a  declining  age,  than  the  acute  analyses  of  a  genu- 
ine historical  philosopher ; — though  the  contrasts  are  ampli- 
fied by  all  the  acts  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  and  the 

•Liy.  lib.  iii.  c.  ziii,  (^  2, 3.    Saetonii.  Vit  Neronis.  c.  y. 
t  Procopii.  HiBt.  Arcana,  o.  xii,  p.  82.    Theophili.  Vfit.  Jostinlaoi,  cit.  Alemanni 
DOt.  ad  loc 

t  Dion  Case.  Frag.  PoIkso,  c.  eiUTii,  i  3. 
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analogies  extended  by  the  artifices  of  an  unrestricted  ima- 
gination ; — the  work  owes  to  its  indistinct  perception  of  a 
great  truth,  a  charm  which  is  as  undying  as  the  interest 
which  man  takes  in  the  afiairs,  the  thoughts,  the  actions  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  fellow  men.  For  the  pregnant  hints  of 
Thucydides,  and  Tacitus,  and  Claudian,*  prove  that  the  an- 
cients were  not  without  suspicions  of  that  law  of  nature 
which  repeats  the  succession  of  historical  changes  in  irregu- 
larly recurring  cycles. 

We  have  no  design  of  imitating  the  graces,  the  devices, 
or  the  fictions  of  Plutarch.  Our  contemplated  labour  is 
much  more  sedate,  and  of  much  less  pretension.  We  desire 
to  throw  what  little  light  the  history  of  the  past  may  afibrd 
on  the  elucidation  of  a  character,  which  appears  hitherto  to 
have  bafiled  all  interpretation,  and  eluded  the  vaticination 
which  was  so  copiously  expended  upon  it ; — a  character 
which  has  been  either  overrated  or  underrated,  according 
to  the  temper,  the  theories,  the  prejudices  or  the  partialities 
of  the  judge,  rather  than  estimated  with  any  intelligent  re- 
ference to  fixed  data,  recognized  standard  or  predetermined 
landmarks.  The  "Nephew  of  my  Uncle"  has  so  amusingly 
but  successfully  directed  general  attention  to  the  contrasts, 
in  default  of  the  similitudes  between  him^^elf  and  the  bril- 
liant founder  of  his  house  and  dynasty,  that  those  who  have 
speculated  upon  the  astounding  phenomenon  of  his  sudden 
transmigration  from  the  shabby  coat  of  a  needy  exile,  into 
the  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  a  despotic  Emperor  of  France, 
and  upon  the  shifting  phases  of  this  rapid  change ;  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  idle  and  supererogatory  employment  of 
declaining  about  the  glaring  dissimilarities  between  the  Un- 
cle and  the  Nephew.  This  is  a  task  which,  at  best,  can  only 
serve  to  exhibit  the  vanity  or  the  frivolous  folly  of  the  indi- 
vidual, who  professes  to  be  the  shadow,  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  uncle,  and  more  frequently  appears  to  be  his 
ape  ;  but  which  can  never  solve  the  difficult  enigma  of  the 
prosperous  course  of  the  new  emperor,  or  the  more  arduous 
riddle  of  his  prospective  policy  and  procedure. 

*  Thuc.  Jib.  i.,  c.  xzii.  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.,  c.  iz. ;  ij.,  e.  zx.  Tae.  Ann.  lib.  iii.,  c» 
W.    Lucan.  Phare.  ii.,  ▼.  7.    Chudian.  In  Rufin.  Kb.  i.,  ▼.  1-19. 
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Napoleon  III.  has  decidedly  the  advantage  over  his  critics. 
So  far  as  success  can  give  assurance  of  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency  of  any  line  of  conduct,  he  has  fully  secured,  up  to 
this  time,  the  benefit  of  such  testimony.  But,  leaving  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration  the  canon  of  the  worldly,  though 
eminently  applicable  to  his  case,  a  more  enlightened  view 
of  his  position  would  indicate  that  his  sagacity  very  far 
transcended  that  of  his  censurers.  The  name  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  constant  reference  to  that  name ;  the  memories  and 
glories  of  the  Empire,  and  the  faint  suggestion  of  their  pos- 
sible repetition ;  the  comprehensive  views  of  public  policy 
which  characterized  the  Imperial  regime,  and  the  veneration 
manifested  for  the  desires  of  the  great  ruler ;  the  constant 
and  even  obtrusive  ventilation  of  the  affinity  which  bound 
the  new  pretender  to  the  popular  General ;  all  tended  to 
consolidate  the  Bonapartists,  and  to  fan  into  a  lively  flame 
the  slumbering  embers  of  Bonapartism.  But  this  conse- 
quential, and  probably  meditated  efiect,  was  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  indifferent,  and  of  adversaries,  by  the  striking 
discrepancies  of  character  which  separate  the  new  man 
from  the  old.  The  continual  invocation  of  *'  Mon  Oncle  " — 
a  mode  of  conjuration  which  has  been  familiar  to  the  whole 
life  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  which  may  be  traced  in  his 
Idips  NapoUenneSy  as  well  as  in  his  speeches  and  procla- 
mations— seemed  to  be  merely  a  vain-glorious  pretension, 
an  empty  mouthing,  an  impotent  necromancy  with  spells 
which  had  lost  their  former  power,  or  were  at  least  power- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  new  magician.  Thus,  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  joined  even  their  natural  enemies  to 
resist  his  claims  and  his  usurpations,  if  they  had  been  re- 
garded as  any  thing  more  than  unsubstantial  and  fleeting 
phantoms,  wasted  their  time  in  ridicule,  satire,  sarcasm  and 
derision,  and  directed  their  attentions  to  channels  the  most 
remote  from  the  real  danger,  wherein  Louis  Napoleon  him- 
self would  have  preferred  that  they  should  flow.  There  was 
little  chance  of  the  leading  Bonapartists  mistaking  his  real 
aims,  or  of  their  supposing  that  his  recent  aspirations  were 
diverse  from  their  desires ;  but  all  his  natural  antagonists 
were  thrown  off*  the  scent  by  that  apparent  frivolity,  which 
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subserved  his  purposes  more  effectually  than  any  less  vul- 
nerable pretensions  could  have  done.  The  time  and  the 
occasion  required  the  mask  of  the  elder  Brutus,  not  the  sword 
of  the  first  Caesar ;  Louis  Napoleon  wore  the  necessary  dis- 
guise with  matchless  folly,  and  by  so  doing  concealed  the 
impending  fate.  Moreover,  the  very  inferiority  and  differ- 
ences, by  which  he  was  severed  from  his  "  Uncle,"  and  his 
obvious  incompetency  for  the  prosecution  of  a  similar  ca- 
reer, while  apparently  challenging  it,  allayed  the  fears  of 
multitudes  by  exciting  only  their  laughter,  and  veiled  by 
the  supercilious  contempt  which  they  occasioned,  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  nearly  the  same  end  by  approaches  en- 
tirely dissimilar.  Thus,  his  speedy  achievement  of  the  Im- 
perial crown  may  be^  in  great  measure,  attributed  to  that 
apparently  conceited  hallucination,  and  that  frequently  ludic- 
rous adoration  of  the  manes  of  "  My  Uncle,"  which  have  so 
fully  occupied  the  wit,  and  taxed  the  sarcastic  ingenuity  of 
the  critics  of  the  French  Emperor,  that  they  could  not  see 
the  hand  stretching  confidently  towards  empire,  beneath  the 
tawdry  disguises  by  which  its  motions  were  concealed. 

These  anomalies,  as  well  as  many  other  peculiarities  in 
the  career  of  Napoleon  III.,  are  very  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  early  fortunes  of  the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  There 
are  many  persons  who  regard  Augustus  as  a  greater  states- 
man than  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  certainly  occupies  as  promi- 
nent and  influential  a  position  in  Roman  history.  The  young 
Octavius  rose,  however,  by  the  same  arts  as  Louis  Napoleon  ; 
yet,  after  time  has  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  profound 
vanities,  no  one  would  now  attempt  to  characterize  the 
former  as  an  imbecile  adventurer. 

We  have  long  thought  that  the  true  interpretation  of  much 
which  appears  most  inexplicable  in  the  conduct,  character 
and  fortunes  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  to  be  sought,  not  in  an 
easy  and  flagrant  contrast  with  Napoleon  the  Great,  but  in 
the  study  of  the  position  and  early  career  of  Augustus  Cse^ 
sar.  The  old  impression  was  nursed  into  a  firm  conviction 
by  the  perusal  of  the  most  recent  history  of  the  second  Tri- 
umvirate of  Rome,  contained  in  Mr.  Merivale's  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire — a  book  which,  as  was  mentioned 
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before,  we  do  not  regard  with  any  extravagant  admiration, 
but  which  possessed  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  confirming  our 
impressions  relative  to  the  manner  of  solving  the  difficult 
problems  connected  with  the  late  changes  in  France.  Very 
appropriately,  too,  Mr.  Merivale's  prolix  narrative,  so  far  as 
it  has  reached  us,  brings  the  chronicle  of  the  acts  of  Au- 
gustus only  down  to  the  definite  establishment  of  the  impe- 
rial government,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  imperial  title. 
The  story  is  thus  suspended  at  very  nearly  the  same  crisis 
of  his  career,  as  is  now  exhibited  in  the  fortunes  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  history  of  the  Roman  emperor  thus  leads 
ns  by  the  hand  just  to  the  very  verge  of  that  uncertain  fu- 
ture which  is  spread  out  before  the  steps  of  the  French  em- 
peror, and  no  further.  A  parallel  is  thus  furnished  almost 
up  to  the  present  hour,  but  not  a  minute  beyond.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Meri vale's  biography  of  Augustus  hardly  reaches  to  the 
present  altitude  of  Napoleon  III. ;  but,  so  far  as  it  falls  short 
of  doing  so,  it  has  only  permitted  us  to  recognize  the  ability 
of  the  latter  to  retain  bis  foot-hold,  and  rendered  it  worth 
while  to  speculate  about  the  past,  by  allowing  some  assu- 
rance of  a  future  yet  to  come.  We  are  thus  stimulated  to 
undertake  no  vague  speculations,  to  indulge  in  no  hazardous 
prophecies,  by  the  unequal  extension  of  the  two  lines ;  but 
we  are  encouraged  to  profit  by  the  instructions  which  are 
given  nearly  up  to  the  current  date,  without  being  tempted 
to  press  the  analogy  one  single  inch  into  futurity. 

Commencing  our  illustration,  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  our  preliminary  remarks,  by  noting  the  difierences  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  other  diversities,  which  distinguish  the  two 
personages  compared,  we  would  first  call  attention  to  the 
disparity  of  their  respective  ages.  Louis  Napoleon  was  a 
mature  old  bachelor  of  forty,  when  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency in  1848.  Augustus,  originally  called  Octavius,  was 
in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  or  rather  of  boyhood.  He  was  in 
his  twenty-first  year  when  the  Triumvirate  was  formed ;  and 
only  in  his  thirty-second  when  the  victory  of  Actium  was 
gained.  But  Octavius  was  a  very  old  young  man ;  like  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  he  was  old  in  his  long  clothes ;  he  was  born  old ; 
so  old  that  Lord  Bacon  has  noticed  him,  not  exactly  as  a 
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portent,  but  as  a  type  of  a  class  of  portents ;  and  that  Cicero^ 
during  the  imbecility  and  delusion  of  his  laudations  of  the 
young  viper,  complimented  the  precocious  sagacity,  which 
was  but  half  revealed  to  him,  with  the  pretty  declaration, 
that  his  virtues  atoned  for  his  years.  {VirtuU  superavit  iBla" 
tern.)  In  respect,  then,  to  the  mere  difference  of  ages,  great 
as  it  is,  we  recognize  no  such  discrepance  in  the  nativities  of 
the  two  as  could  materially  influence  their  separate  horo- 
scopes. Louis  Napoleon  was  a  scion  of  slow  growth  ;  Caios 
Octavius  came  into  the  world  full  grown  and  ready-made. 
The  Frenchman,  apparently,  had  a  large  crop  of  wild  oats 
to  cultivate.  The  young  Roman  had  none  of  that  grain  to 
sow,  and  was,  probably,  as  mature  in  mind  and  cunning  at 
eighteen  or  twenty,  as  at  any  later  period  of  his  life  ; — if,  in- 
deed, his  youth  did  not  really  visit  his  heart  and  intellect  in 
his  old  age.  But  a  much  more  important  difference  to  be 
signalized  is,  that  the  career  of  Octavius  commenced  imme- 
diately on  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  and  was  developed 
from  the  start  amidst  the  daggers  of  his  murderers,  and  in 
opposition  to  his  most  prominent  partisans  and  favourites  ; 
while  Louis  Napoleon's  course  was  separated  by  a  long  in- 
terval of  changing  dynasties  and  governments  from  the  reign 
of  his  uncle,  had  no  such  domestic  enemies  to  encounter,  and 
has  been  sustained  by  the  surviving  partisans  and  the  sons 
of  the  chief  followers  of  Napoleon  L  This  diversity  broke 
the  continuity  of  the  association  between  himself  and  his 
precursor — between  his  prospects  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
mass  of  the  Bonapartists.  It  rendered  some  of  the  difBculties 
of  his  position  greater  than  those  of  Octavius ;  it  materially 
diminished  many  others.  It  rendered  the  substitution  of  se- 
cret intrigue  for  open  violence,  practicable  as  well  as  expe- 
dient ;  and  made  the  deliberate  resuscitation  of  "  Idkes  Na^ 
poUennes  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  success.  In  some 
respects  the  relation  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Bonapartist 
faction,  approximated  much  nearer  to  that  of  Julius  CsBsar 
to  the  old  Marian  party,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Merivale,  than  to  that  of  Octavius  to  the  Ccesarians.  Yet 
Octavius  had  to  revive  and  win  from  Antony,  and  to  recon- 
stitute and  attach  to  himself,  the  Caesarian  influences.     But, 
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as  he  had  to  contend  against  Antony  and  Lepidus,  the  inberi* 
tors  of  the  military  autocracy  of  CsBsar,  as  well  as  against 
the  Senatorian  legitimists,  so  Lonis  Napoleon  could  only  ac- 
cede to  permanent  power  by  triumphing  over  Cavaignac, 
Cbangamiery  Lamoriciere,  and  the  other  representatives  of 
military  ascendancy,  at  the  same  time  that  he  overcame  the 
Bourbonists  and  the  doctrinaires^  and  crushed  the  Socialists 
and  Red  Republicans.  Both  had  to  win  the  army  from  their 
adversaries,  before  the  first  step  in  their  elevation  was  in 
any  degree  secured.  But  this  task  Octavius  achieved  with 
an  army  at  his  back,  and  the  prestige  of  Consular  authority, 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the  delusion  of  the  Se- 
nate and  the  folly  of  Cicero ;  Lonis  Napoleon  had  only  the 
legal  title  of  President,  granted  by  the  dreaming  partiality  of 
the  masses,  but  without  any  regular  force  at  his  command. 
These  differences  in  the  relative  positions  of  Augustus  and 
Napoleon  III.,  account  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  result, 
in  the  former  case,  by  the  arms  of  war ;  in  the  latter,  by  the 
stratagems  of  peace ;  and  for  the  fact,  that  thirteen  years  of 
military  contention,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  were 
requisite  to  place  the  Roman  Imperator  on  the  throne,  which 
was  reached  by  the  French  President  in  less  than  four  years 
of  profound  tranquillity,  by  popular  arts  and  political  chi- 
canery. 

There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  discrepance.  The 
system  of  antiquity  was  one  of  warfare ;  the  system  of  mo- 
dern times  is,  pre-eminently,  a  policy  of  peace.  In  ihe  prece- 
ding times  of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Man  us  and  Sulla  at 
least,  ascendancy  in  the  state  had  been  achieved  by  the 
sword,  and  Octavius  just  continued  the  practices  which  had 
been  habitually  employed  by  his  predecessors.  In  the  recent 
ages  of  Europe,  civil  conquest  and  domestic  bloodshed  had 
not  been  recognized  as  giving  a  valid  title  to  supremacy,  and 
even  when  employed,  it  had  been  merely  an  accessary  to 
more  regular  modes,  and  the  claim  to  the  honour  achieved 
had  been  founded  not  upon  victory,  but  upon  the  ostensible 
or  presumed  will  of  the  nation.  Octavius  availed  himself  of 
both  modes  of  procedure  in  his  acquisition  of  power,  but,  in 
consonance  with  his  times,  the  pretensions  of  peace  were 
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made  snbordinate  to  tbe  coercion  of  war.  Louis  Napoleon 
did  not  overlook  either,  bat  in  harmony  with  tbe  demands  of 
bis  day,  be  concealed  tbe  influence  wielded  through  tbe  army 
under  tbe  cloak  of  tbe  orderly  operations  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion. Both  were  guided  by  tbe  same  acute  but  dissembling 
appreciation  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  their  respective  ages. 

So  far,  the  differences,  noticed  in  the  lives  compared,  ap- 
pear to  be  merely  dissimilarities  in  their  accidents,  not  in 
their  intrinsic  significance  ;  and  to  explain  rather  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  general  resemblance,  than  to  impair  their  es- 
sential parallelism.  Much  more  stress  would  ordinarily  be 
laid  upon  tbe  supposed  dissimilitudes  of  tbe  historical  peri- 
ods in  which  the  two  potentates  respectively  appeared.  This 
can  be  recognized  by  every  one,  and  will  be  exaggerated  by 
nearly  all.  But  Dr.  Arnold  was  right  in  construing  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  history  of 
Rome  after  tbe  Punic  wars,  as  virtually  modern  history ;  for 
the  aspects  of  society,  the  political  developments,  the  course 
of  affairs,  and  the  manifestations  of  intellect  and  sentiment, 
correspond  exactly  in  those  periods  with  similar  movements 
in  modern  Europe ;  and  present  as  many  and*  as  intimate 
analogies  with  our  own  times,  as  are  afforded  by  contiguous 
countries  at  present  to  each  other.  There  is  scarcely  any 
greater  difference  between  ancient  Rome  and  contempora- 
neous Paris,  so  far  as  tbe  present  question  is  concerned,  than 
that  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the  tran'slation  of  a  Roman 
"Dttx"  or  ^^Imperator^  into  a  Lieutenant-General  or  a  Field 
Marshal.  The  Brigadiership  of  President  Pierce  may  be 
assimilated  to  the  Imperatorship  of  Cicero— a  lawyer,  too, 
and  perhaps  a  little  better  statesman  ;  but  the  Gilician  cam- 
paign of  tbe  latter  resulted  from  his  previous  elevation  to 
supreme  civil  authority,  while  the  Mexican  diversion  of  the 
former  preceded,  and  prepared  his  installation  into  tbe  chief 
executive  dignity.  No ;  tbe  differences  between  tbe  two 
historical  periods,  illustrated  or  degraded  by  the  successful 
usurpations  of  Gssar  II.  and  Napoleon  III.,  are  not  such  as 
to  necessitate  any  very  assiduous  or  extensive  discrimination 
between  the  two.  They  approximate  in  character  to  each 
other  more  closely  and   minutely,  and  even  strangely,  than 
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any  one  who  has  not  studied  them  both  with  diligence  would 
readily  conceive  to  be  possible.  Nor  should  it  be  deemed 
necessary  to  dwell  very  forcibly  upon  the  contrariety  of  the 
change  from  a  republican  government  to  a  despotic  mon- 
archy in  Rome,  and  from  a  regal,  and  in  some  sort  constitu- 
tional polity,  to  a  corresponding  military  despotism  in  France. 
If  there  was  any  room  for  such  punctiliousness,  it  might  be 
alleged  that  the  conversion  effected  by  Louis  Napoleon  was 
from  a  republic  represented  ^rst  by  Lamartine  and  Ledru 
Rollin,  then  by  Gavaignac  and  Ghangarnier,  then  by  a 
Prince  President,  into  an  Empire.  But  the  fluctuations  of 
government,  which  intervened  between  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  constitu- 
ted only  an  interlude — ^a  farce  between  two  dramas ;  and  it 
would  be  as  ridiculous  to  treat  that  intermetxo  gravely  as  a 
republic,  as  it  would  be  to  consider  that  the  Romans  had  the 
enjoyment  or  the  prospect  of  free  institutions  under  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  Antony  and  Dolabella. 

The  antecedents  are  certainly  widely  dissiniilar  in  the  two 
cases ;  but  in  both  they  converge  to  a  common  point  of 
agreement  before  the  institution  of  the  Empire.  The  modern 
history  of  France,  in  the  apprehension  of  practical  politi- 
cians, scarcely  runs  back  further  than  to  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  re- 
pablic.  At  that  point  there  occurs  a  solution  of  historical 
continuity — a  political  schism — which  there  is  no  necessity 
to  pass,  and  which  no  ingenuity  can  bridge  over  satisfacto- 
rily.  What  have  the  French  in  subsequent  times  in  common 
with  the  chivalry  of  Henri  IV.  or  the  courtiers  of  Louis 
XIV.  7  The  first  incident  in  the  modern  annals  of  France, 
is  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  the  days  of 
Augustus,  in  like  manner,  the  precedents  and  instances  of 
statesmen  and  rulers  were  all  posterior  to  the  outbreak  of 
civil  hostilities  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary era  disgraced  by  the  atrocities  of  Garbo,  Cinna  and 
Pompeius  Strabo.  All  that  had  gone  before  had  passed 
away  to  join  the  ages  before  the  flood.  It  was  only  in  the 
dreams  of  fiction,  or  in  the  sentimental  laments  for  a  va- 
nished golden  age,  like  the  Republic  of  Cicero,  or  the  coaiier- 
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zaxione  di  villa  of  his  Dialogaes,  that  any  active  politician, 
except  that  visionary  blockhead,  Brutus,  ^ver  thought  of  as- 
cending the  stream  of  Roman  history  beyond  the  first  Con- 
sulship of  Marius,  or  the  Agrarian  Rogations  of  the  Gracchi. 
Whatever  lay  concealed  in  the  records  of  earlier  times,  be- 
longed to  the  dreamy  land  of  forgotten  innocence  and  youth. 
And  observe  that,  in  Rome  as  in  France,  the  common  point 
from  which  the  lineage  of  empire  descended,  was  the  preva- 
lence of  a  reign  of  terror,  so  exactly  analogous  in  the  two 
ages  and  in  the  two  nations,  that  the  description  of  either 
may  serve  equally  well,  by  a  mere  change  of  names,  for  the 
portraiture  of  the  other.  Take  any  of  the  histories  of  the 
French  revolution,  Mignet,  Thiers  orCarlyle;  turn  to  the 
accounts  given  of  the  denunciations  of  victims,  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ''  suspectes^^  of  the  informations,  confiscations 
and  executions ;  then  place  by  their  side  the  fragment  of  Dion 
Cassius  recovered  by  Peiresc,  or  the  scattered  notices  of 
other  ancient  writers,  relative  to  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla; 
blot  out  from  both  narratives  all  proper  ncrmes,  by  which  a 
clue  to  the  era  delineated  could  be  furnished  ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  languages  in  which  they  are  respectively  written, 
it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  tell  which  was  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  ancient,  and  which  the  exposition  of  the  modern 
horrors. 

With  this  commentary  on  the  external  diversities  by  which 
the  career  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
Augustus,  in  advance  of  any  formal  parallelism  between  the 
two,  we  proceed  to  compare  their  characters,  fortunes  and 
positions. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  the  tortuous  and  deceitful 
character  of  the  young  Octavius,  was  his  impassive  and  al- 
most unfluctuating. temperament.  He  had  few  resentments; 
he  had  still  fewer  loves.  He  had  more  reason  to  be  attached 
to  Cicero  than  to  any  distinguished  man  among  his  seniors ; 
he  consented  to  his  sacrifice  with  little  reluctance,  and  cer- 
tainly without  remorse.  There  were  many  who  aflTorded  by 
their  conduct  ample  occasion  for  provoking  his  animosity; 
he  received  them  to  his  bosom,  and  cultivated  them  as  friends. 
He  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties,  or  at  least  a  participator 
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in   them,  at  the  oatset  of  his  brilliant  progress ;  but  they 
were  instituted  by  no  quick  motion  of  the  passions,  by  no 
thirst  for  blood,   but  either  permitted  through  indifferences 
or   dictated   by  convictions,   usually  well-founded,  of  their 
necessity  or   expediency.     He  is  justly  charged  with  some 
treacheries,  and   with   an   unfeeling   prosecution   of  some 
advantages  over  the  victims  of  his  triumph ;  but  there  was 
no  joy  manifested  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes, 
and  scarcely  any  symptom  of  regret.     He  did  not  even  ap- 
pear to  disguise   from   himself  the  nature  of  his  atrocious 
acts.     They  were  the  cool  calculations  of  his  bloodless  and 
remorseless  sagacity ;  he  was  scarcely  as  much  excited  by 
their  accomplishment  as  a  plodding  mathematician  would 
be  with  the   solution  of  a  difficult  problem.     He  accepted 
the  success  as  a  necessary  step  to  an  ulterior  aim  ;   he  did 
not  stop  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  gained 
In  sickness,  as  in  health ;  in  early  youth,  as  in  mature  age, 
he  remained  essentially  unchanged.     The  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  altered  with  the  progressive  stages 
of  his  success,  and   with  his  secure  establishment   on  the 
throne ;   he  appreciated  the  changes  and  their  advantages, 
and  his  policy  and  measures  were  modified  according  to  the 
mutations  of  his  affairs ;  but  at  heart  he  continued  ever  the 
same  cautious,  ingenious,  dark  and  irresistible  schemer  which 
he  had  appeared,  when  he  first  landed  from   Epirus,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Martian  and  Fourth  Le- 
gions, which  had  just  revolted  from  Antony.     The  instances 
of  generosity  and  benevolence,  which  are  so  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  latter  ages  of  his  reign,  and  which  are  first 
manifested  at  the  partition  of  the  Empire  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Triumvirate,  seem  like  the  blind  bounties  of  for- 
tune, or  the  undeviating  justice  of  fate,  so  entirely  devoid 
of  any  spark  of  human  sympathy  do  they  appear  to  be,  and 
so  completely  were  they  the  suggestions  of  an  unwavering 
pradence.     Yet^  though  all  the  acts  of  Octavius  were  thus 
regulated  by  the  unerring  machinery  of  an  unclouded  intel- 
lect, without  a  single  golden  ray  to  redeem  his  crimes,  or  to 
gild  his  better  deeds,  there  was  nothing  harsh  or  stern  in  his 
manner  or  general  bearing.    He  possessed  in  an  eminent 
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degree  the  grace,  the  dignity  and  the  decorum  of  a  Roman 
patrician,  and  he  added  to  them  the  more  modern  accom- 
plishments of  a  polished  Senator.  Ele  was  gentle  in  his 
demeanour,  easy  of  access  and  affable  to  all,  kindly  to  his 
friends,  without  either  candour  or  frankness ;  and  unpretend- 
ing in  all  circumstances.  He  permitted  no  liberties,  and  he 
affected  no  slate.  He  entertained  scarcely  any  attachments, 
and  he  neither  exposed  nor  censured  the  insincerities  which 
he  suspected,  if  impotent  to  betray  him.  Throughout,  his 
whole  constitution  was  that  of  a  consummate  actor ;  he  was 
hardly  a  hypocrite,  for  it  was  his  nature  to  act,  and  every 
appearance  of  nature  in  him  was  the  result  of  the  most  de- 
liberate art  He  could  retrieve  an  error  with  a  witticism, 
before  it  was  perceived  by  others,  or  atone  for  an  unpre- 
meditated injustice  with  the  delusive  flattery  of  a  fascina- 
ting speech,  with  a  skill  and  tact  and  promptitude  and 
heartless  insincerity,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
of  the  Stuarts.  In  every  thing  he  was  an  automaton  of  the 
roost  perfect  and  ingenious  construction; — self-contained, 
self-sustained,  self-moving — governed  by  springs  and  weights, 
and  intricate  wheels  within  himself;  but  without  one  spark 
of  human  animation  to  irradiate  the  regular  movements  of 
the  machinery.  He  indulged  neither  malice,  nor  envy,  nor 
irony,  nor  scorn,  nor  any  bad  passion  which  might  prey  upon 
himself  without  furthering  his  plans,  or  he  might  be  assimi- 
lated to  a  mummy  tenanted  and  set  in  motion  by  Mephisto- 
philes.  But  he  had  all  the  outward  semblances  of  life  and 
of  humanity,  and  furnished  to  the  world  an  example  of  the 
intellect  working  with  its  highest  powers  in  a  human  body, 
to  which  no  human  heart  was  vouchsafed. 

Octavius  was  equally  insensible  to  flattery  and  derision. 
He  accepted  either  with  equal  indifference.  He  ^sometimes 
rewarded  the  one,  and  occaisionally  punished  the  other,  but 
without  any  apparent  pleasure  or  displeasure.  The  fulsome 
compliments  of  Ovid  fell  like  thick  snow  flakes  around  him ; 
they  produced  no  effect.  They  excited  neither  indignation 
nor  disgust.  They  neither  cooled  his  severity,  nor  awakened 
any  compassionate  feeling.  The  superb  callousness  of  his 
heart  and  intellect  remained  unaffected  by  all  that  influences 
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ordinary  men.  He  could  laugh  at  the  ridicule  which  was 
showered  on  him  by  popular  epigrams,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  do  so  ;*  he  could  visit  venial  or  accidental  er- 
rors with  remorseless  penalties  when  it  was  even  remotely 
expedient.  His  feelings  seem  to  have  been  reached  by  only 
three  circumstances  in  his  life :  when  he  stole  Livia  from 
her  husband  and  married  her ;  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of 
Varus  and  his  three  legions  ;  and  when  he  thought  of  the 
infamous  debaucheries  of  his  daughter  and  grand-daughter. 
When  the  recollection  of  his  doqfiestic  disgraces  was  forced 
upon  his  mind,  he  was  wont  to  exclaim — 

Former  services  gave  no  permanent  claim  on  his  affection, 
his  gratitude,  or  his  generosity ;  previous  opposition  did  not 
preclude  his  favours,  or  diminish  his  regard.  He  crushed 
Antony,  by  whom  he  had  risen  to  his  splendid  elevation  ;  he 
spared  Lepidus,  and  while  he  appropriated  all  his  powers, 
he  left  his  honours  untouched.  The  energy  and  the  ambition 
of  the  one  was  his  ruin;  the  indolence  and  negligence  of 
the  other  his  safeguard.  He  sacrificed  Cicero,  who  had  been 
his  eulogist  and  enthusiastic  advocate,  and  who  confided  in 
his  good  offices  to  the  letst ;  he  rescued  many  of  his  bitterest 
enemies  who  had  been  included  in  the  lists  of  proscription. 

There  was  nothing  heroic  in  the  disposition  of  the  youth- 
ful OctaviuSt  except  it  was  his  unfluctuating  impassibility. 
There  was  nothing^articularly  mean  in  his  nature,  except 
the  whole  composition  of  his  clay,  and  the  mould  in  which 
it  had  been  cast.  He  did  many  things,  however,  which  the 
flatterers  of  his  reign  regarded  as  grand  achievements,  and 
which  the  echoes  of  succeeding  times  have  estimated  as 
great.  He  also  committed  some  iniquities  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  detestation.  He  attempted  no  bril- 
liant military  displays,  but  he  suffered  no  mortification  from 
his  numerous  repulses  and  defeats.  His  failures  as  a  general 

*  SoetODias  Vit.  OctaTii.,  o.  o.  Ir.  Iri. 
tSuetocioi  ibld^  c.  Iit. 
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were  proverbial  ;*  but  they  oSerded  neither  his  pride  nor 
his  vanity.  There  was  no  deficiency  of  physical  courage 
in  his  character ;  he  had  as  much  as  became  a  Roman  and  a 
patrician :  but  he  never  displayed  more  than  the  occasion 
imperatively  demanded.  There  was  no  signal  want  of  mili- 
tary conduct  or  sagacity,  notwithstanding  his  ill  success  at 
the  head  of  his  forces;  yet,  he  had  no  warlike  aspirations. 
He  loved  peace  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman,  for  the  per- 
sonal ease  and.  the  national  benefit  which  it  afforded.  He 
tolerated  war  as  a  necessity^  and  prosecuted  it  as  long  as  an 
advantage  remained  to  be  conquered.  He  resigned  with 
equal  cheerfulness  the  dangers  and  the  honours  of  a  cam- 
paign to  his  generals;  and  he  never  seemed  to  envy  their 
successes  by  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  profit.  He 
granted  triumphs  to  more  than  thirty  of  his  commanders, 
and  the  ornaments  of  a  triumph  to  a  great  many  more.f 
Passionless,  cunning,  sagacious,  cautious,  but  large-minded, 
provident  and  comprehensive  in  his  views,  he  was  governed 
in  all  his  acts  by  the  most  astute  and  unerring  policy  alone, 
and'  passed  through  the  long  and  brilliant  career  which  he 
created  for  himself,  devoid  of  virtues,  except  such  as  were 
merely  negative,  and  untarnished  by  other  foibles  than  those 
which  he  consciously  indulged  as  ministering  to  his  own 
ends. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  estimation  in  which  Augustus 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  if  not  altogether  a  jast 
judgment,  that  his  friends  excused  hiw  adulteries,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  dictated  not  by  passion  and  licentious- 
ness, but  by  a  deliberate  design  of  detecting  the  projects  of 
his  adversaries  through  the  looseness  of  their  wives.| 

No  usurper  ever  invited  more  liberally  the  views  and  as- 
sistance of  others ;  none  was  ever  more  entirely  governed 
by  his  own  undivulged  counsels.  He  regularly  encouraged 
and  assisted  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  fostering  the 

«      «    *    *    « Et  deinde  bello  Siciliensi  epigramma  Tulgatam  est ; 
Fostquam  bis  ciaese  victus  naves  perdidit, 

Aliquando  ut  Tioeat,  lodii  assidue  aleam.'* — Suetonius  Vit.  Oetavii.y  c.  Ixx. 
t  Suetonius  ibid. ,  c.  xxxviii.  X  Saetonius  ibid.,  c.  Iziz. 
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Utmost  freedom  of  debate.  He  endared  opposition  with  cour- 
tesy, and  even  insult  with  forbearance ;  he  listened  deferen- 
tially and  with  a  ceremonious  homage  to  the  sentiments  of  Ro- 
man Senators,  but  he  pursued  his  own  course  in  all  matters 
but  the  most  trivial.  He  consulted  his  friends,  his  partisans, 
his  officers,  most  assiduously ;  but  les^^for  the  purpose  of  being 
guided  by  their  advice,  than  for  the  sake  of  assuring  him- 
self that  he  had  not,  in  arriving  at  his  own  [predetermined 
conclusions,  overlooked  any  conflicting  considerations  of  im- 
portance. M 8Bcenas  and  Agrippa  might  discuss  in  cabinet 
council  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  Republic  ;*  and  the 
garrulous  Suetonius  assures  us  that  Augustus  twice  enter- 
tained this  idea  ;t  but,  beneath  the  mask  of  their  duly  pub- 
lished disputations,  he  marched  all  his  forces  by  a  lateral 
movement,  and  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  towards  the 
consolidation  of  an  autocratic  empire  under  the  thin  varnish 
of  republican  pretences.  Perhaps  he  was  not  so  entirely 
negligent  of  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  his  counsellors 
as  he  appeared  to  he.  He  rarely  acted  upon^them  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery ;  but  he  might  treasure  them  up,  for 
nothing  escaped  him,  to  be  employed  in  contingencies,  when 
they  had  all  the  semblance  of  being  spontaneously  origina- 
ted by  himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  precedent,  no  example 
of  past  history,  no  accessible  information,  was  ever  slighted 
by  him.  He  was  much  more  inclined  to  suggest  measures 
to  his  ministers,  friends  and  officials,  and  to  give  them  the 
labour,  the  credit,  or  the  ,  odium  of  their  execution,  than 
openly  to  borrow  the  real  benefit  of  their  advice.  The  Pan- 
theon was  the  creation  of  Agrippa,  but  probably  the  idea  of 
the  Emperor,  and  mainly  constructed  with  his  public  or  pri- 
vate funds ;  yet  the  honours  of  the  inscription  were  accorded 
to  the  nominal  builder,  whose  statue  was  placed  at  the  en- 
trance vis'd'vis  to  that  of  Octavius.  The  assumption  of 
equality  between  the  prince  and  his  agent  was  noticed,  but 
altogether  unreproved ;  so  trebly  barred  was  all  exit  to  the 
feelings  of  that  unrivalled  schemer,  who  so  fully  embodied 

<  DioD  CaflBiaa,  Hiet.  Rom.  lib.  lii.,  c.  i.— xli. 
t  Stteionios  Vit.  OotaTii.,  o.  zxriii. 
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the  Italian's  conception  of  a  diplomatist — "  volto  aperto  e 
hocca  chiusa.*** 

The  manner  in  which  Octavins  treated  Agrippa  and  his 
other  great  minister  and  early  friend,  Maecenas,  was  not  the 
least  significant  featare  of  his  memorable  career.  They 
were  cherished  with  uniform  cordiality,  received  with  a  total 
absence  of  ceremony,  favoured  with  entire  intimacy,t  trusted 
with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  sustained  with  unwaver- 
ing constancy ;  but  no  new  or  extraordinary  honours  were 
devised  for  them,  nor  were  they  ever  advanced  beyond  the 
dignify  to  which  the  services  of  the  one,  and  the  birth  of  the 
other,  entitled  them.  No  jealousy  of  their  successes,  of  their 
influence  or  their  popularity,  was  ever  displayed  ;  probably 
none  was  ever  felt.  But  Octavius  fully  appreciated  the  ex- 
tent of  power  which  they  derived  from  their  positions,  and 
to  prevent  the  confidence  of  their  stability  from  impairing 
their  complete  fidelity  and  subst^vience,  he  dexterously  im- 
pressed them,  by  artfully  contrived  issues  of  events,  with  a 
sense  of  the  precariousness  of  their  tenure,  rather  than  inti- 
mated by  act  or  word,  distrust  or  superior  authority.  Thus 
he  kept  them  attached  firmly  and  with  devotion  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  and,  while  he  rendered  them  utterly  impotent  to  do  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  himself,  even  if  such  a  conception 
could  be  harboured  by  them,  he  rendered  them  all  powerful 
in  his  service. 

The  ambition  of  Agrippa,  it  is  true,  might  have  whispered 
to  him  the  hope  of  succeeding  or  removing  Augustus.  It  was 
scarcely  manifested  by  any  outward  sign  or  act.  If  such  a 
dream  was  even  obscurely  entertained,  it  was  divined  and 
defeated  by  Augustus,  but  without  any  change  in  the  smooth 
and  deceptive  cordiality  of  his  manner.  It  was  very  likely 
with  the  object  of  embarrassing  any  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Agrippa,  more  than  from  any  afiection  or  any  purpose  of 
increasing  his  attachment  to  himself,  that  he  connected  him 
with  himself  by  a  double  marriage  into  the  imperial  family. 
In  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  Agrippa  had  been  married 

*  Dion  Oas.  lib.  liii.,  c.  zz?ii.  t.  Herivale  Rom.  ander  the  Empire,  o.  xzx.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  436. 
t  Dion  Caas.  lib.  lii.  c.  i.  . 
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to  the  sister  of  Atticas.  When  she  was  either  dead  or  di- 
vorced, Augustus  gave  him  his  niece  Marcella  in  marriage  ; 
on  the  death  of  his  presumptive  heir,  Marcellus,  he  made 
him  divorce  the  sister  and  marry  the  widow  of  the  deceased — 
his  own  daughter,  the  infamous  Julia.  ^In  these  transactions 
Augustus  displayed  the  coarseness  and  heartlessness  with 
which  he  regulated  all  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  and  even  his  own.  Perhaps  by  these  double  nuptials  he 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  Agrippa  the  assurance  of  a  peace- 
ful accession  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  death  of  the  aspi- 
rant saved  Augustus  the  treachery  of  defeating  his  hopes ; 
but  his  sons  were  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  and  one  might 
have  attained  the  sovereignty,  if  his  own  savage  nature  and 
the  fraud  of  Livia  bad  not  provoked  first  his  exile,  and  then 
achieved  his  assassination.  The  double  alliance  of  Agrippa 
has  scarcely  been  sufiiciently  noted  by  historians,  though  it 
helps  to  explain  his  continued  subservience  and  to  illustrate 
the  politic  arts  of  his  master.  The  indolent  and  luxurious 
temperament  of  Maecenas  removed  him  from  all  ambitious 
designs.  He  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  Augus- 
tus, and  perhaps  prided  himself  more  on  his  illustrious  line- 
age and  his  descent  from  the  old  Etruscan  kings  and  Por- 
senna,  than  he  would  have  done  on  the  possession  of  the 
insignia  of  empire,  if  he  could  have  consented  to  trouble 
himself  with  its  burdens.  The  two  friends  and  counsellors 
of  Augustus  constitute  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  hi» 
career,  as  it  was  through  them  he  won  and  retained  his  bril- 
liant and  tranquil  success. 

The  munificence  of  the  Roman  Emperor  was  as  singular^ 
as  guarded  and  as  prudent  as  his  confidence.  He  was  greedy 
of  gain,  and  most  profusely  lavish  in  his  expenditures.  It 
was  well  said  by  him  that  he  had  found  Rome  a  city  of  clay 
and  left  it  a  city  of  marble :  invenit  hiteriliam,  reliquit  mar- 
moream.*  He  scarcely  collected  all  his  revenues  and  hus- 
banded his  resources  :  he  scattered  them  apparently  with- 
out stint  or  regret.  To  his  family  he  was  most  liberal  in 
his  gifts  ;  to  his  friends  most  generous ;  to  strangers  or  those 

*  SQetODitu  Vit.  OeUyiii  c.  zxyU. 
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who  had  no  claim  upon  him,  unexpectedly  bountifal.  He 
had  a  covetous  taste  for  gems,  plate  and  objects  of  virtit^ 
and  was  accused  of  having  inserted  the  names  of  many 
persons  in  the  lists  of  proscription  in  order  to  confiscate  their 
Corinthian  vessels  ;*  yet  he  was  simple,  modest  and  unosten- 
tatious in  his  habits  and  style  of  living.  On  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Rome,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  the  great 
Julius,  he  poured  out  his  private  fortune,  his  inheritance,  and 
the  wealth  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  in  the  discharge  of 
Caesar's  bequests  to  the  citizens,  and  in  the  celebration  of 
the  games  in  honour  of  Venus,  the  Ancestress^  designed  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  This  seemingly  insane 
extravagance  was  indulged  before  his  position  was  assured, 
and  as  the  first  step  to  future  fortune.  It  was  done  at  the 
very  time  when  more  than  all  his  attainable  means  would 
have  been  supposed  inadequate  to  support  the  army  which 
was  designed  to  overawe  the  Senate,  and  keep  Antony  and 
the  Consuls  in  check.  But  never  was  extravagance  more 
sagacious  or  efiectual.  It  had  been  hazarded  in  opposition 
to  the  general  opinions  of  his  advisers ;  it  drained  his  coffers, 
but  they  were  soon  replenished ;  it  filled  the  ranks  of  his 
army,  it  confirmed  the  regards  of  the  populace ;  it  divided 
the  sentiments  of  the  senators  and  the  partialities  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  it  gave  him  a  prominent  and  influential  position 
among  the  contending  parties.  Antony  had  sought  and 
gained  popularity  and  strength  by  professing  to  carry  out 
the  unexecuted  designs  of  Csesar ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  had 
interpolated  the  Journals  and  falsified  the  Records.  Octa- 
vius  acquired  a  larger  favour  and  more  general  support  by 
fulfilling  his  bequests,  and  himself  liquidating  the  legacies  of 
the  Dictator  to  the  people,  at  a  time  when  Antony  had  ap- 
propriated and  squandered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Dictator's 
estate.  Octavius  thus  became  at  once  one  of  the  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  the  state.     It  was  not  yet  seen  that  he  was 

*  This  is  one  of  those  stories  which  Suetooius  (Vit.  Ocuvii.,  c.  Ixz.)  reports  and 
discredits.  He  mentions,  however,  that  during  this  proscription,  some  one  wrote 
OD  the  statna  of  Octayios^ 

Pater  Axgentarios,  ego,  Corhithianus. 
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already  the  chief  power,  and  the  holder  of  the  balance.  The 
liberality  of  the  young  intriguer,  as  of  the  older  statesman, 
was  always  wisely  directed  for  the  acquisition  of  larger 
gains,  either  in  specie  or  in  favour.  The  larger  receipts 
were  always  judiciously  expended  in  the  extension  of  his 
magnificent  projects,  and  in  strengthening  his  popularity. 
Thus,  by  an  incessant  alternation  of  extravagance  and  gain, 
of  profit  and  profusion,  the  Roman  Empire  was  adorned  and 
ameliorated  by  his  munificence,  and  he  himself  reaped  the 
large  rewards  of  a  prodigality,  which  was,  in  truth,  the 
most  far-seeing  policy. 

But,  though  thus  splendid  in  his  public  expenditures  and 
in  his  generosity  to  others,  his  private  life  was,  as  we  have 
said,  simple,  frugal  and  unostentatious.  He  endeavoured  to 
recall,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  shadowy  image  of  those 
republican  usages,  which  had  long  vanished  in  substance. 
He  contemplated  the  concealment  of  his  despotic  power  be- 
neath the  modest  fashions  which  characterized  those  ages  of 
freedom,  which  were  regarded  as  a  Saturnian  era  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  people.  It  is  here  that  the  difiference  of 
the  historial  antecedents  at  Rome  and  in  France,  accounts 
for  and  justifies,  in  point  of  policy,  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence, whether  conscious  or  instinctive,  between  the  domestic 
life  of  Augustus  and  Louis  Napoleon.  In  France,  the  na- 
tional love  of  show  demands  display,  and  the  French  tastes 
revert  to  the  glories  of  the  old  regime,  and  the  more  dazzling 
splendours  of  the  first  Empire.  The  ages  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  St.  Louis  are  forgotten.  In  Rome,  it  was  otherwise. 
There  popular  fantasy  recurred  to  republican  simplicity  and 
the;  frugality  of  Cincinnatus  and  Fabricius.  The  axe  and 
the  fasces  were  hidden  betieath  wreaths  of  roses ;  and  abso- 
lute authority  was  exercised  under  the  names  familiar  to 
Roman  liberty,  and  by  men  who  wore  the  mask  of  ancient 
republicanism. 

We  should  have  signalized  before  the  occasional  boldness, 
the  felicitous  temerity,  which  so  strangely  diversified  the 
conduct  of  Octavius.  The  landing  at  Brundisium  in  the 
face  of  the  army  of  Antony,  the  march  to  Rome,  the  claim 
of  the  inheritance  bequeathed  to  him  by  Julius  Ceesar — all 
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undertaken  in  defiance  of  the  unanimous  advice  of  his 
friends — were,  according  to  all  estimation  previous  to  the 
event,  as  rash  and  ridiculous  as  the  appearance  of  Louis 
Napoleon  at  Strasburg,  or  his  descent  at  Boulogne.  Their 
immediate  success  was  greater ;  but,  perhaps,  the  French 
Emperor  derived  as  much  ultimate  benefit  from  his  previous 
demonstrations,  and  their  failure,  as  the  Roman  did  from  his 
instant  good  fortune.  How  curious,  and  shifting,  and  con- 
trariant  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the  character  of  both ! — 
by  what  indirect  and  intricate  modes  they  ministered  to  the 
surprising  achievement  of  the  crowning  result  I — and  how 
strangely  the  similitudes  of  thought,  motive  and  action,  re- 
veal themselves  amid  all  the  apparent  discrepances  in  the  ca- 
reers of  the  ancient  prototype  and  the  modern  repetition ! 

The  matrimonial  and  amatory  adventures  of  Octavius  are 
too  curious  to  be  altogether  disregarded.  He  was  almost  as 
universal  a  gallant  as  his  uncle,  who  was  said  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  all  the  women  in  Rome.*  He  was  coarse  in  his 
lascivious  tastes,  and  unrestricted  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
sensual  propensities.  He  circled  through  a  whole  harem  of 
promiscuous  mistresses,  and  was  permanently  devoted  to 
none  of  them.  Yet  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  empire  of 
love,  nor  incapable  of  a  strong  attachment*  His  first  matri- 
monial alliance  was  a  mere  mariage  de  convenance.  Clodia, 
the  bride,  was  a  child,  forced  upon  him  by  the  demands  of 
the  soldiery  at  the  formation  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  divorce  was  furnished  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
Persian  war,  before  the  marriage  was  consummated.  He 
united  himself  to  Scribonia,  the  wife  or  widow  of  two  former 
husbands,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  Antony 
with  Sextus  Pompeius,  whose  wife  was  her  niece.  On  a 
change  of  policy  and  a  reconciliation  with  Antony,  he  di- 
vorced her,  on  the  very  day  that  his  only  daughter  was  born, 
in  order  to  wrest  from  Tiberius  Claudius  his  pregnant  wife, 

*  We  leave  the  strong  expreaaion  of  Catullus  (Carm.  xxix.)  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  original  Latin :  * 

£t  ille  nunc  superbus  et  superfluens 

Perambulabit  omnium  cubilia, 

Ut  albuluB  columbuB,  aut  Adoneas? 
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Livia  Drasilla,  the  only  woman  to  whom  he  seems  ever  to 
have  been  sincerely  attached.  The  permanent  bond  of  union, 
however,  in  even  this  third  marriage,  may  have  been  sup- 
plied less  by  the  beauty  and  attractions  of  the  wife,  than  by 
the  aid  and  the  consolation  which  her^shrewd  counsels  and 
skilful  diplomacy  brought  to  the  Emperor,  and,  perhaps,  also 
by  the  irresistible  influence  which  she  exercised  over  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  To  her  he  seems  to  have  unbosomed 
all  his  plans,  views  and  projects,  and  by  her  they  appear  to 
have  been  modified  or  approved,  while  their  execution  was 
facilitated  by  her  feminine  craft  and  intrigue.  To  her  as- 
cendancy may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  MaBcenas 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  and  the  long  declining 
influence  of  both  himself  and  Agrippa,  and  to  her  consum- 
mate sagacity  may  also  be  attributed  the  little  change  of 
policy  and  the  absence  of  all  political  disturbance  subse- 
quent to  their  deaths.  She  was  the  only  confidant  whom 
the  dark  and  solitary  thinker  admitted  to  share  the  immense 
burthen  of  his  perplexed  schemes ;  the  only  one  to  whom  he 
revealed  the  intricate  mysteries  and  tangled  labyrinths  of  his 
finely  spun  and  hfdden  web.  That  she  was  faithless  to  the 
trust  may  be  readily  supposed,  and  was  a  penalty  which 
Augustus  himself  deserved,  though  not  at  her  hands.  It  is 
strongly  suggested,  however,  by  the  circumstances  attending 
the  deaths  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa  Fostumus  and  himself— 
in  each  of  which  cases  Livia  has  been  suspected  of  murder 
by  poison  or  violence.  The  great  object  of  her  solicitude 
seems  uniformly  to  have  been  to  gain  the  succession  for  her 
son  Tiberius,  and  to  strengthen  the  monarchy  that  there 
might  be  an  Empire  to  which  he  could  succeed.  That  son 
distrusted,  and  rightly,  his  mother ;  and  never  allowed  her 
the  same  authority  or  ascendancy  which  she  had  enjoyed 
under  Augustus,  or  won  from  him. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  marriages,  Oc- 
tavius  had  been  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  P.  Servilius 
Isauricus,  but  the  match  was  broken  ofi*  by  policy  and  the 
intervention  of  the  soldiery.  Thus  the  Emperor,  who  distin- 
guished his  reign  by  the  stringency  of  his  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  and  in  repression  of  the  licentiousness  of 
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both  the  men  and  women  of  the  day,  set  an  example  of  ama- 
tory and  matrimonial  vagabondage,  which  was  almost  as 
infamous  as  that  of  Caligula  or  Caracalla.  The  author  of  the 
Julian  laws,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent 
legislation  to  arrest  female  depravity,  exhibited  in  his  own 
life  and  family  a  shameless  debauchery  and  gross  inconti- 
nence, which  have  been  too  frequently  overlooked,  or  too 
slightly  regarded  by  those  who  have  affected  to  estimate 
him  solely  from  the  brilliant  radiance  which  circumstances 
threw  around  his  reign. 

There  fare  two  characters  presenting  the  most  arduous 
study  which  can  be  offered  to  the  contemplation  of  either 
the  historian  or  the  moralist ;  yet  there  are  no  other  person- 
ages of  like  importance  to  whom  the  attention  bestowed  has 
been  less  proportionate  to  the  difficulties  of  the  solution  re- 
quired. These  are  the  characters  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
Gffisar.  The  moral  lineaments  of  the  latter  are,  indeed,  ad- 
mirably portrayed  in  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  and  are  drawn 
by  him  with  a  vigorous  hand  in  a  few  bold  outlines  and  fre- 
quent delicate  touches.  They  seem,  also,  to  have  been  justly 
apprehended,  though  not  as  graphically  delineated,  by  Dion 
Gassius.  But,  where  shall  we  look  for  a  satisfactory  appre- 
ciation of  these  masterly  sketches ;  where  shall  we  notice 
the  same  labour  resumed  with  any  thing  like  the  same  skill, 
or  the  same  penetrating  instinct ;  and  where  shall  we  find 
these  scattered  lines  gathered  together  into  a  finished  por- 
trait possessing  the  expressive  truthfulness  of  that  supplied 
by  Tacitus?  The  Romans  under  the  Empire  appear  to  have 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  peculiar  intuition  inta 
all  the  recesses  of  the  heart  possessed  by  the  great  Italian 
statesmen,  diplomatists  and  political  writers,  and  also  to 
have  had  the  same  consummateart  in  detecting  and  describ- 
ing all  shades  of  thought,  motive  and  habit.  These  qualities 
are  apparent  in  even  the  wretched  scribblers  of  the  Augustan 
history ;  yet  these  excellences  are  just  those  which  have 
been  least  noted  or  imitated  by  recent  historians  of  Rome. 
Singularly  enough  in  the  rapid  and  graphic  silhouettes  of  De 
Quincey's  Caesars,  Tiberius  is  altogether  excluded  from  the 
picture  gallery — yet,  as  an  historical  or  moral  study,  his  is 
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the  most  interesting  exemplar  in  the  varied  group  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  The  portraiture  of  Augustus  is  only  in- 
ferior in  difficulty  and  significance  to  that  of  his  successor, 
bat  it  is  drawn  nowhere.  Abundant  details,  often  incohe- 
rent, and  always  exhibited  en  couleur  de  rose^  are  supplied 
by  the  numerous  writers  of  the  Augustan  and  subsequent 
a^es ;  but  these  require  to  be  carefully  compared,  corrAted, 
harmonized,  digested  and  combined,  before  we  can  derive 
from  them  any  thing  but  loose,  insufficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory views  of  his  temperament,  his  character  and  his  actions. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  moderns  has  appreciated  his  anoma- 
lous character  more  judiciously  than  Lord  Bacon.  We  look 
in  vain  in  Gibbon  for  what  we  can  find  nowhere  else.  He 
exhibits  to  us  little  but  the  ponderous  machinery  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  halo  around  the  Imperial  throne.  It  is  true 
that  the  reign  of  Augustus  did  not  legitimately  fall  within 
the  scope  of  his  special  task  ;  and  we  are,  in  consequence, 
not  entitled  to  blame  the  omission  which  we  regret.  Mr. 
Merivale  has  attempted,  with  considerable  skill,  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  His  canvass  is  ample  enough ;  but  instead 
of  delicately  disposing  his  colours,  and  nicely  distributing 
the  lights  and  shadows,  he  smears  over  the  surface  the  whole 
contents  of  his  paint-box,  like  Euripides,  as  represented  in 
the  Frogs.  We  would  partly  attribute  to  the  insufficient 
appreciation  of  Augustus  and  his  policy,  the  singular  blun- 
ders which  have  been  committed  in  the  estimate  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the  paral- 
lelism between  the  two  Emperors,  which  is  obvious  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested.' 

The  moral  character  of  Augustus  was  certainly  inferior 
to  that  of  Tiberius  ;  though  the  former  has  been  regarded 
with  constant  admiration,  the  latter  contemplated  with  uni- 
versal detestation.  In  intellectual  power,  in  statesmanship 
and  in  practical  sagacity,  Tiberius  was  very  far  beyond  his 
more  famous  predecessor.  In  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
even  in  human  sympathies,  Tiberius  appears  to  advantage, 
when  contrasted  either  with  the  callous  .heartlessness  of  Oc- 
tavias,  or  with  the  treacherous  hypocrisy  of  the  Senators  by 
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whom  he  was  sarrounded.  There  is  not  a  more  hateful  or 
deceitfal  character  in  the  long  course  of  Roman  history  than 
the  great  consolidator  of  the  Empire  ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  exercise  of  power  was 
judicious  and  beneficent,  and  that  his  despotic  administration 
was  a  real  blessing  to  the  depraved  populations  of  the  Ro* 
mant^orld. 

Though  not  immediately  connected  with  our  subject,  it 
would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  and  physical  constitution  of  Augustus. 
Fortunately,  a  minute  description  has  been  preserved  in 
Suetonius.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  low  stature,  but 
of  such  a  graceful,  symmetrical  and  handsome  figure,  as  to 
conceal  the  deficiency  in  height.  This  elegance  of  form  he 
retained  through  life.  His  complexion  was  sallow;  his  eyes 
clear  and  bright,  so  that  he  fancied  there  was  a  ray  of  di- 
vinity in  their  brilliancy,  and  he  was  gratified  when  those 
who  looked  at  him  cast  down  their  countenance  to  escape 
their  blaze,  as  if  overpowered  by  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 
In  gld  age  he  partially  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  His 
eye-brows  met;  his  nose  was  Roman ;  his  ears  of  moderate 
size  ;  his  hair  light  and  slightly  curling.  The  expression  of 
his  face,  whether  he  spoke  or  was  silent,  was  remarkably 
tranquil  and  serene.  His  teeth  were  bad  ;  they  were  few, 
small  and  discoloured.  He  paid  little  attention  to  personal 
decoration,  paying  little  regard  to  the  dressing  of  his  hair 
and  to  his  beard,  and  consigning  himself  for  greater  speed 
to  many  barbers  at  once,  while  he  either  read  or  wrote  him- 
self. His  body  was  much  marked  with  moles,  arranged  like 
the  stars  in  Ursa  Major.  Notwithstanding  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  his  limbs,  he  was'so  weak  in  the  left  leg  that 
he  often  limped.  The  fore-finger  of  his  right  haiid  became 
so  torpid  and  drawn  up  in  cold  weather,  that  he  wrote  with 
difficulty  by  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances.  His  health  was 
always  feeble,  and  he  experienced  many  dangerous  illnesses. 
He  was  subject  to  bilious  diseases,  and  suffered  much  in 
spring  from  pneumonia  and  in  summer  from  influenza.  The 
latter  ailments  were  almost  of  annual  recurrence.     He  was 
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a  martyr  also  to  the  gravel,  though  from  this  he  was  at 
length  relieved.*  With  this  wretched  health,  tolerant  of 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  he  contrived  to  live  seventy-five  years, 
deluding  all  calculations  and  disappointing  all  hopes ;  and, 
even  then,  the  approaches  of  death  were  perhaps  hastened, 
or  produced  by  poison. 

So  far  as  our  space,  our  purposes  and  our  abilities  per- 
mitted, we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  furnish  an  accurate, 
though  incomplete,  delineation  of  the  remarkable  character 
of  CsBsar  Octavianus,  who  is  better  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  his  boyhood,  Octavius,  and  his  Imperial  title,  Au- 
gustas. We  have  profited  by  the  researches  and  conceptions 
of  Mr.  Merivale,  though  we  have  ventured  to  draw  a  much 
bolder,  and,  we  think,  more  consistent  outline.  We  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  few  luminous  traits  given  by  Taci- 
tus; and  we  have  neither  neglected  the  rough  rhetoric  of 
Dion  Cassius,  nor  the  court  scandal  and  gossip  of  Suetonius. 
We  have  thus  attempted  to  condense  into  one  picture,  truth- 
ful, though  only  in  miniature,  the  various  hints  which  each 
of  these  authors  has  supplied. 

Turning  from  the  antique  medallion  to  the  showy  lay- 
figure  which  now  sits  with  an  Imperial  crown  on  the  throne 
of  France,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  at  once  the  numerous 
resemblances,  both  in  the  broader  characteristics  and  in  the 
fainter  lines  of  detail,  by  which  the  two  casts  of  character 
and  the  two  careers  are  assimilated  to  each  other.  The 
moral  physiognomy  of  the  living  Emperor  appears  softened 
down,  when  compared  with  that  of  his  ancient  prototype, 
by  the  civilized  usages  and  the  French  polish  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  But,  in  all  the  essential  points  of  the  com- 
parison, the  modern  occupant  of  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Lou- 
vre is  the  legitimate  counterpart  of  the  ancient  possessor  of 
the  Capitol  and  habitant  of  the  Palatine.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
rather  in  this  greater  consonance  with  modern  notions,  than 
in  any  intrinsic  difference  of  feeling,  that  Louis  Napoleon 
appears  to  be  more  humane,  human  and  natural  than  his 
precursor.  In  both  may  be  detected  the  same  singular  union 

*  SaetoniuB  Vit.  Octavii.,  c.  JuJxi'— Izzzi. 
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of  elegance,  urbanity,  insincerity  and  kindness,  the  same 
scenic  art  and  dexterous  acting,  the  same  semblance  of  un- 
suspicious ease  or  even  stolid  indifference,  in  the  most  acute 
and  deliberate  stratagems.  Like  Augustus,  too,  he  unites  a 
strenuous  and  untiring  energy  with  a  show  of  great  modera- 
tion, and  pursues  his  individual  interests  with  a  dexterous 
pretension  to  public  policy  alooe.  There  is  a  similar  imper- 
turbability in  his  bearing,  and  an  equal  impassivity  in  his 
whole  temperament.  He  conceals  his  partialities  and  re- 
sentments with  singular  self-control,  and  contrives  admira- 
bly to  subordinate  his  feelings  to  his  interests.  In  both  cha- 
racters may  be  traced  the  same  just  appreciation  of  the 
disposition,  the  tastes,  the  whims,  the  necessities  and  the  ap- 
petencies of  their  people.  The  arts  pursued  by  both  in 
maintaining  and  confirming  their  power  have  been  strangely 
analogous.  In  both  has  been  manifested  the  same  hypocriti- 
cal assumption  of  lowly  deference  to  the  popular  will ;  but 
both  had  cautiously  provided,  beforehand,  that  that  will 
should  be  only  the  expression  of  their  own  designs.  Never 
was  a  bold  or  treacherous  stroke  of  policy  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  either  than  when  the  most  sanctimonious 
subservience  to  the  people  was  ostentatiously  professed :  the 
claws  of  the  tiger  were  always  most  dangerous  when  most 
effectually  cloaked  and  concealed  by  the  soft,  velvety  touch 
of  his  paw.  Each  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  culti- 
vation of  popular  favour,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  public 
opinion — or,  at  least,  of  such  a  pretence  of  public  desire  as 
could  not  be  resisted,  refuted  or  ignored.  When  this  result 
was  attained,  a  coup  d^^Lat  could  be  hazarded  with  little  dan- 
ger, and  with  an  almost  certain  assurance  of  success.  To 
mould,  train,  educate  and  direct  the  form  and  expression  of 
the  popular  sentiment,  every  art  was  unhesitatingly  em- 
ployed. The  manipulation  was  acute,  dark,  multifarious 
and  long-continued.  It  was  prepared  afar  off,  it  was  applied 
in  unsuspected  and  unrecognized  modes,  and  performed  by 
indirect  methods.  The  masses  yielded  to  influences  which 
they  did  not  apprehend,  and  which  were  never  displayed  to 
them  in  their  naked  and  natural  shapes ;  and  they  were 
pushed  forward  blindly,  but  with  a  silly  conviction  of  their 
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own  intelligent  action,  by  forces  which  overwhelmed  them 
without  ever  being  fairly  revealed.  Like  Orestes  pursued  by 
the  Furies,  they  fled  from  the  dark  and  shadowy  horrors  which 
filled  the  air  with  gloom,  but  presented  no  visible  figure,  to 
the  predetermined  doom  which  was  prepared  for  them.  In 
order  to  drive  them  along  the  destined  road  to  the  appointed 
goal,  the  people  were  coaxed,  cajoled,  wheedled,  flattered, 
alarmed,  bullied,  threatened,  bribed,  misinformed,  seduced 
and  misled,  by  all  the  complicated  manoeuvres  which  cun- 
ning could  devise,  ingenuity  conceal  and  the  possession  of 
the  whole  machinery  of  power  efiect.  Ostentation,  magni- 
ficence, liberality  and  the  semblance  of  generosity ; — the 
reminiscences  of  the  past  and  the  vanities  of  the  hour ; — pre- 
sent gratitude  and  future  hopes; — grand  progresses  through 
the  country,  the  mummeries  of  municipal  deputations  and 
prepared  addresses,  military  reviews  and  honorary  distinc- 
tions;— the  fear  of  the  soldiery  and  the  interests  of  the 
army; — local  riots,  got  up  or  magniHed  by  government  in- 
tervention, and  the  dread  of  the  lawless  ascendancy  of  the 
turbulent  men  who  thrive  by  anarchy  and  speculate  on 
plunder; — fabricated  reports  and  falsified  official  informa- 
tion ; — the  jealousies,  intrigues,  ambition  of  factions  and  de- 
signing men  ; — the  fear  of  punishment  for  ofiences  com- 
mitted against  former  dynasties,  and  the  prospect  of  rewards 
under  a  new  or  revived  system  ; — the  apprehensions  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  anxieties  of  industry  from  a  prolongation  of  the 
existing  or  probable  disorder ; — all  these  things  were  con- 
templated by  the  French  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Emperor, 
as  means  towards  the  production  of  the  desired  public  feeling, 
and  employed  with  consummate  sagacity  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  When  we  look  behind  the  scenes,  and  detect  the 
arts  by  which  these  great  masters  of  chicanery  and  decep- 
tion accomplished  their  purposes,  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
curring to  the  type  of  a  similar  procedure  furnished  by  the 
incantations  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth : 

^  Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake, 
Id  the  cauldron  boil  and  hake; 
Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog, 
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Adder's  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  ow1et*s  wing. 
For  a  cbarm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble." 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  proposed  results  of  the 
three  applications  of  this  sorcery  are  the  same,  and  are 
summed  up  in  the  conclusion  of  the  charm  : 

"  Black  spirits  and  white, 

Red  spirits  and  gray  ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may." 

In  the  viewing  of  these  poisonous  ingredients,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  intricate  machinery  of  intrigue,  Louis 
Napoleon  has  proved  himself  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  Augustus,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  work  in 
the  calm  of  peace  and  not  in  the  confusion  of  war ;  to  ope- 
rate in  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity,  and  not  in  the 
last  of  heathenism  ;  and  to  act  upon  a  larger,  a  freer,  a 
more  intelligent  and  a  less  depraved  constituency.  Like 
Augustus,  too,  he  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  success  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  capitalists,  and  to  the  interested  and  often 
dishonest  eagerness  of  capital  in  an  age  of  acquisition,  to  pur- 
chase tranquillity  and  protection  for  itself,  and  a  free  scope 
for  its  adventures,  at  any  cost  of  either  the  public  liberties 
or  the  public  interests.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
'  capitalists  of  France  were  only  partially  inclined  to  favour 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  but  those  who  were  disposed  to  oppose 
him,  he  had  the  discretion  and  tact  to  compel  to  lend  him 
their  support. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said,  if  not  suf&ciently 
indicated  by  the  comparison  instituted,  that  we  are  not  of 
the  number  of  those  who  deny  to  Louis  Napoleon  the  pos- 
session of  varied  and  very  remarkable  talents.  They  are 
not  brilliant,  and  are  in  consequence  easily  overlooked  or 
misconstrued.  But  statesmanship,  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  the  French  in  particular,  good  sense,  practical  acuteness 
and  tact,  he  certainly  has  manifested  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  judgment  of  the  majority  has  been  misled  by  contrast- 
ing him  with  his  unc!^  ;   and  bid  abilities  have  been  unJer* 
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rated  because  they  are  neither  of  the  same  kind,  nor  of  the 
same  dazzling  splendour  as  those  of  the  elder  Napoleon.     It 
is  misled  also  by  considering  the  absence  of  military  aspira- 
tions, the  apparent  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  military 
renown,  and  the  entire  failure  to  imitate  the  plans  of  con- 
quest prosecuted  by  his  predecessor,  as  evidence  of  incom- 
petency and  a  deficiency  of  genius.     But  Augustus  was  no 
general,  even  when   in  personal  command  of  armies  and 
personally  engaged  in  war.    These  hasty  critics  only  show 
that  they  themselves  misconceive  the  character  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times ;  that  they  mistake  the  problem  which 
Louis  Napoleon   was  required  to  solve,  and  that  they  are 
incompetent  to  estimate   the  policy   and  actions  of  rulers 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  periods  in 
which  their  rdle  is  to  be  performed.     The  first  Napoleon 
would  have  been  hustled  off*  the  throne  in  the  first  year  of 
his  power,  if  he  had  followed  his  old  line  of  procedure;  the 
second,  (or  third,  as   he   has   chosen  to  call  himself,)  has 
strengthened  his  dominion  with  every  month  that  has  passed 
since  his  election  to  the  Presidency.    Julius  Ceesar  could 
never  have  retained  and  organized  the  Empire  by  his  mili- 
tary genius  during  the  long  years  in  which  Augustus  ap- 
peared to  occupy  the  throne  reluctantly  and  without  effort. 
A  single  generation  of  revolutions  makes  a  greater  change 
in  national  temperament  and  in  the  requirements  of  policy, 
than  centuries  of  healthy  and  more  orderly  development. 
Philosophers,  and  the  members  of  Peace  Conventions,  have 
confidently  asserted  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  peace. 
Coming  events  portend  a  dissipation  of  these  boasts  ;  but  it 
is  undeniable  that  peace  is  the  great  want,  and  almost  the 
necessity,  of  the  present  populations  of  Europe.    The  arts 
of  peace  are,  therefore,  those  which  must  be  principally  cul- 
tivated by  every  potentate,  and  especially  by  every  usurper, 
and  by  those  arts  alone  can  permanent  dominion  be  won  or 
secured.     We  have  confidently  relied  on  Louis  Napoleon's 
professions  of  a  desire  for  peace,  not  because  he  so  continu- 
ally repeated  those  professions,  but  because  the  desire  was 
in  consonance  with  the  influences  of  the  times  and  the  policy 
of  his  own  position.    He  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  wars. 
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and  may  seek  an  augmentation  of  territory  from  victory, 
but  war  must  be  the  accident,  and  not  the  purpose  of  his 
career. 

The  position  which  Louis  Napoleon  occupies  with  respect 
to  the  history  of  France,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  existing 
French  nation,  is  essentially  identical  with  that  which  Au- 
gustus bore  to  Rome  and  the  Romans.  In  both  in.stances 
we  see  a  people  highly  cultivated,  but  politically  corrupted 
by  successive  revolutions  and  the  double  injury  of  greedy 
capital  and  hungry  masses.  In  both  instances  the  moral 
health  of  the  people  had  been  long  sapped  by  the  vices  and 
example  of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  and  selfish  aspira- 
tions after  individual  gain  had  become  the  ruling  passion  of 
all  classes,  except  the  most  needy,  whose  hopes  were  limited 
to  the  acquisition  of  bread.  In  both  nations  the  complete 
cycle  of  political  change  had  been  traversed,  all  forms  and 
almost  all  fantasies  of  political  organization  had  been  tried, 
exhausted  and  abandoned.  The  patients  were  sore,  feverish 
and  restless,  and  consequently  impatient  of  restraint.  The 
only  control  to  which  they  were  capable  of  yielding,  had 
become  the  coercion  of  forcible  compulsion.  Both  people 
still  indulged  wild  and  nympholeptic  dreams  of  liberty,  but 
had  lost  all  apprehension  of  its  true  nature,  and  the  capacity 
for  its  actual  enjoyment.  To  both  the  only  possible  relief, 
still  compatible  with  their  situation,  was  tranquillity ;  and 
the  only  quiet  attainable,  the  repose  of  a  despotism  sustained 
by  military  power,  but  preserving  the  outward  show  of  civic 
procedure.  One  of  the  commentators  on  Herodian,  borrow- 
ing probably  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  writer,  has 
very  happily  designated  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  military 
democracy.  Such,  in  truth,  it  was ;  and  duch  must  be  es- 
sentially the  Imperial  rule  in  France.  But,  in  the  inception 
of  this  great  change,  policy  taught  Augustus  the  necessity 
of  veiling  the  sword  beneath  the  forms  of  earlier  republi- 
canism, and  a  similar  expediency  has  dictated  a  similar  dis- 
cretion to  Louis  Napoleon.  Still,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  real  and  ultimate  support  of  the  French  throne  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fidelity  and  concurrence  of  the  army  ;  and,  with 
each  new  ehange  of  dynasty,  or  even  with  each  succession. 
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the  army  will  more  and  more  discover  its  possession  of  all 
vital  power,  and  reveal  itselt'  ultimately  in  its  true  type,  as 
a  military  democracy,  an  armed  and  exclusive  constituency, 
and  convert  the  French  constitution  into  a  regime  of  Mame« 
lukes  and  Janizzaries.  That  the  future  fortunes  of  France 
may  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  decline  of  Rome  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  though,  from  the  well  ascertained  ope- 
ration of  regular  laws,  the  stages  of  this  process  of  decay 
will  be  shorter,  more  rapid,  and  slightly  different  from  the 
analogous  course  in  antiquity*  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Louis  Napoleon  has  played  his  own  part  well  for  his 
own  interests — possibly  even  for  the  interests  of  France— 
and  has  exhibited  a  profound  appreciation  of  his  own  posi- 
tion and  the^condition'  of  his  times  and  people,  and  a  mas- 
terly tact  in  his  management  of  the  hidden  wires.  Through* 
oat  bis  whole  action  he  has  so  exactly  repeated  the  policy 
of  Augustus,  that  it  is  difficult  to  repress  the  supposition  that 
be  bad  deliberately  studied  and  imitated  his  arts.  Yet  the 
identity  of  positions  and  the  similarity  of  natures  might 
have  generated  spontaneously  a  surprising  similarity  of  pro- 
cedare. 

These  analogies  exist  in  the  great  as  well  as  in  the  more 
minute  traits  of  character  and  incident.  The  affability  and 
polish  of  Augustus  are  revived  in  Louis  Napoleon ;  the 
heartlessncss,  which  cunningly  watches  and  uses  its  advan- 
tage beneath  the  smiling  graces  of  the  exterior,  belongs  to 
both.  The  reserve,  which  dexterously  affects  the  appear- 
ance of  candour,  is  equally  to  be  noticed  in  both.  Each  is 
alike  impassive  and  imperturbable,  pretending  negligence 
and  indifference  while  most  assiduously  pursuing  his  se- 
cret wiles.  Each  is  equally  self-confident,  self-reliant  and 
self-sustained,  while  apparently  hesitating  and  anxious  to 
secure  extrinsic  support.  Each  habitually  sought  the  coun- 
sels of  others,  and  followed  without  deviation  and  without 
regard  to  other  views,  his  own  predetermined  plans.  Each 
patiently  waited  the  favourable  crisis  brought  by  the  current 
of  events,  whose  issue  his  complicated  arts  had  long  before 
contrived ;  and  .pretended  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  necessity  itself  had  been  anticipated  and 
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occasioned  by  himself.  Each  carefully  abstained  from  vio- 
lence when  it  could  be  avoided,  and  sought  by  the  circuitous 
process  of  intrigue  the  results  which  would  have  been  less 
effectually  achieved  by  more  open  natures  by  direct  me- 
thods. Each  seemed  equally  undiscouraged  by  temporary 
failure,  and  equally  passionless  in  success ;  manifesting  for- 
bearance and  almost  generosity  to  their  antagonists,  mode- 
rate in  the  repression  of  opposition,  and  tolerant  when  tole- 
ration could  be  hazarded  with  safety.  This  conduct  should 
give  each  the  credit  of  sagacity,  not  of  benevolence ;  it  is 
the  result  of  consummate  prudence,  not  of  good  feeling.  It 
indicates  the  absence  of  malice,  but  affords  no  assurance  of 
natural  gentleness. 

The  first  coup  d*^tai  of  Louis  Napoleon — that  of  2d  De- 
cember, 1851 — exemplified  all  these  traits,  but  it  most  espe- 
cially displayed  the  vigorous  decision  of  his  actions,  and  the 
impenetrable  secrecy  with  which  they  were  veiled.  All  the 
multifarious,  widely  extended  and  complex  preparations  for 
the  great  blow,  were  made  without  being  detected,  and  were 
concealed  for  a  fortnight,  until  the  minute  for  their  execution 
had  arrived.  A  few  hours  in  the  early  morning  were  suffi- 
cient to  place  all  the  powers  of  the  government  and  nation 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  President,  and  three 
men,  by  their  energetic  and  unscrupulous  movements,  were 
able  to  secure  the  result.  It  was  a  remarkable  and  resolute 
stroke  of  policy,  and  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  ablest 
and  boldest  manoeuvres  of  Octavius.  In  the  measures 
adopted  for  transmuting  the  decennial  Presidency,  achieved 
by  this  licentious  proceeding  into  a  despotic  sovereignty, 
Louis  Napoleon  closely  imitated  the  intrigues  by  which  his 
Roman  model  ascended  the  long  and  difficult  grades  which 
led  him  to  absolute  monarchy.  The  very  name  of  Prince 
President  was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  Princeps.  Impera- 
tor,  first  accepted  by  Octavius ;  the  same  term  of  ten  years, 
which  had  been  the  limit  for  which  the  ancient  imperium 
had  been  received,  was  that  prescribed  for  the  modern  Presi- 
dency. It  is  true,  Louis  Napoleon  cleared  with  larger  strides 
the  interval  between  a  nominal  republic  and  a  real  despo- 
tism ;  but'  then  the  French  had  lost  the  faculty  of  venera- 
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lion,  whilst  the  Romans  had  retained  a  superstitious  and 
sanctimonious  attachment  to  the  effete  forms  of  former  free* 
dom.  The  nieasures  of  Louis  Napoleon,  if  somewhat  diverse 
in  appearance,  were  the  same  in  principle  as  those  adopted 
by  Octavius.  The  progresses,  reviews,  displays  and  festivi- 
ties of  the  one,  constituted  a  legitimate  counterpart  to  the 
provincial  tours,  episodical  expeditions,  spectacles  and  pub- 
lic buildings  of  the  other.  It  was  in  absence  from  Rome, 
and  by  indirect  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  Octavius  obtained  the  final  powers  which  se- 
cured his  ascendency ;  it  was  in  absence  from  Paris,  and  by 
similar  stratagems,  that  Louis  Napoleon  obtained  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  popular  sentiment  to  his  assumption  of  the  Im- 
perial title.  Augustus  '^  carefully  abstained  from  claiming 
his  uncle's  title  by  virtue  of  descent."  Napoleon  III.  with 
equal  caution  assured  the  courts  of  Europe  that  in  taking 
his  Imperial  designation  he  did  not  pretend  any  right  to  the 
throne  from  inheritance,  but  derived  his  claim  solely  from 
the  popular  will.  The  Romans  regarded  the  character  of 
Augustus  as  one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  of  history,  and  he 
displayed  his  consciousness  of  the  unfathomable  mystery 
which  shrouded  his  policy,  by  using  the  emblem  of  the  sphinx 
as  the  device  for  his  ofiicial  seal.  Louis  Napoleon  has  abun- 
dantly proved  himself  to  be  an  equally  insoluble  enigma  to 
his  contemporaries,  and  gives  occasional  indications  of  a 
similar  consciousness  of  the  general  inability  to  appreciate 
his  conduct.  The  Emperor  Julian  compared  the  consolidator 
of  the  Empire  to  a  chameleon,  so  completely  did  he  imbibe 
his  hue  from  the  surrounding  colours ;  a  future  literary  Em- 
peror of  France  may  apply  the  same  simile  to  Napoleon  IIL 
But,  notwithstanding  all  changes  of  external  aspect,  both 
these  memorable  sovereigns  retained  their  inner  nature  un- 
altered, and  pursued  the  uniform  and  even  tenor  of  their 
way  through  all  impediments  and  varieties  of  circumstance. 
The  two  intimate  friends,  advisers  and  instruments  of 
Octavius,  find  their  exact  parallel  in  the  French  Court. 
Agrippa  and  Mascenas  are  suitably  resuscitated  in  M.  de 
Morny  and  M.  de  Persigny.  In  both  cases,  master  and  men 
associate  on  the  same  terms  of  esteem,  confidence  and  fa- 
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miliarity ;  in  both  the  monarch  employs  his  ministers  more 
ostensibly  than  himself,  and  neither  rejects  their  coansel,  nor 
submits  to  their  direction.  In  neither  instance  was  any 
violent  control  exercised  over  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
serviceable  friends,  but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  and  ex- 
hibit independence  of  sentiment  within  due  limits  by  an 
equally  circumscribed  independency  of  conducL  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  Louis  Napoleon,  like  Augnstu:<y  seems 
partial  to  new  men  for  his  officials,  and  recurs  more  freely 
to  the  services  of  former  or  even  prospective  opponents,  than 
to  the  ancient  nobility  or  those  whp  have  already  won  emi- 
nent distinction. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  and  would  be  barely  decent,  to 
chronicle  or  examine  the  gallantries  of  Louis  Napoleon,  or 
to  make  a  public  parade  of  the  reputed  debaucheries  of  his 
private  hours.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  them,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  reference  to  the  licentiousness  of  Augustus.  Although, 
in  a  matter  so  purely  dependent  on  personal  idiosyncrasies, 
there  would  be  no  great  interruption  of  the  parallel  if  no 
resemblance  could  bo  fancied,  it  is  strange  that  the  twin 
potentates  should  have  so  closely  followed  the  same  career. 
There  is  a  slight  touch  of  similarity  in  the  frivolous  incon- 
stancy with  which  Octavius  received  and  divorced,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  sought  and  resigned,  successive  mairimonial  alli- 
ances; and,  at  last,  in  the  very  crisis  of  their  tangled 
schemes,  married  most  politically,  though  with  apparent 
folly,  for  love. 

In  the  intricate  and  complicated  characters  of  the  two 
men  compared,  there  are  many  important  traits  which  have 
been  left  unnoticed,  and  abundant  materials  still  remain  for 
a  fuller  and  more  minute  parallelism.  Our  limits  are,  how- 
ever, exhausted,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  leading  resem- 
blances is  the  only  point  of  very  great  moment.  After  the 
analogy  has  been  indicated,  it  may  be  easily  pursued.  Ce 
fCett  que  le  premier  j^as  qui  coMe.  The  further  prosecution 
of  the  task  may  be,  without  much  regret,  resigned  to  others. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
Justify  a  higher,  if  not  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  character,  and  to  save  us  from  the  repetition  of 
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Ibe  crude  imbecility  of  depreciation  which  has  been  so  cur- 
rent hitherto.  A  truer  and  juster  comprehension  of  his  fu- 
ture policy  and  probable  fortunes  may  be  thus  obtained,  and 
those  ridiculous  and  unfounded  anticipations  may  be  here- 
after avoided,  which  the  event  so  speedily  dissipates,  and 
which  onl}'  demonstrate  that  in  all  ages  there  are,  at  least, 
four  hundred  false  prophets  for  every  true  one.  We  do  not 
venture  to  assert  (for  prophecy  is  not  our  rdle  in  such  cases), 
that  the  enduring  success  and  permanent  dominion  won  by 
Octavius  will  be  reserved  for  Louis  Napoleon;  but  we 
do  state,  that  if  his  character,  motives,  actions  and  pros- 
pects are  studied,  they  must  be  elucidated  by  an  attentive 
reference  to  the  genius,  career  and  times  of  Augustus.  This 
is  the  sole  burthen  of  our  song. 


Art.  II. — Political  Philosophy  op  South-Carolina. 

1.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina.    June  3d, 
1790. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Septem- 
ber 17th,  1787. 

In  a  previous  article,*  entitled  as  above,  an  efibrt  was 
made  to  illustrate,  in  brief  terms,  some  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  structure  df  our  society  and  government ;  and, 
in  prosecution  of  the  same  design,  we  propose  now  to  renew 
the  subject  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

The  learned  Dr.  Ferguson  opens  his  essay  on  civil  society 
with  the  following  Analogy : 

'*  Natural  productions  are  generally  formed  by  degrees.  Vegetables 
are  raised  from  a  tender  shoot,  and  animals  from  an  infant  state.  The 
latter,  being  active,  extend  together  their  operations  and  their  powera« 
and  have  a  progress  in  what  they  perform,  as  well  as  in  the  facalties 
they  acquire.  This  progress  in  the  case  of  man  is  continued  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal.  Not  only  the  titcftvt- 
dual  advances  from  infancy  to  manhood,  but  the  species  itself  from 
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rudeness  to  civilization.  Hence  the  supposed  departure  of  mankind 
from  the  state  of  their  nature ;  hence  our  conjectures  and  different 
opinions  of  what  man  must  have  been  in  the  first  age  of  his  being. 
The  poet,  the  historian  and  the  moralist  frequently  allude  to  this  an- 
cient time  ;  and,  under  the  emblems  of  gold  or  iron,  represent  a  con* 
dition,  and  a  manner  of  life,  from  which  mankind  have  either  degene- 
rated, or  on  which  thej  have  greatly  improved.^'* 

The  same,  we  think,  may  be  said  of  all  human  schemes. 
Not  only  the  species,  but  all  their  arrangements,  designs,  in- 
stitutions and  policies  advance  progressively,  we  will  not 
say  from  a  state  of  nature,  but  from  a  previous  condition. 
Theorists,  indeed,  are  prone  to  select  a  few  of  the  human 
qualities,  and  some  of  the  particulars  of  man's  history,  in 
hopes  of  setting  up  some  favourite  system.  But  we  are  con- 
tent with  our  own  conclusions  drawn  from  such  sources  as 
are  within  our  reach.  For  there  seems  to  be  no  term  more 
generally  used,  and  at  the  same  time  more  vaguely  under- 
stood, than  '^  nature."  What,  afler  all,  is  a  state  of  nature  T 
The  rudeness  of  the  dark  ages  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  more  natural  to  the  men  of  those  times,  than  the  civi- 
lization of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  us.  Who  would  not 
be  called  an  unnatural  person,  that  observed  all  the  barba- 
rous habits  and  tastes  of  au  ancient  Goth  ?  How  unnatural 
even,  would  the  knee-breeches  and  top-boots  of  our  own 
sires,  appear  in  the  sight  of  well-dressed  people  of  the  pre- 
sent day ! 

The  analogy  between  the  growth  of  the  individual  and 
the  advancement  of  the  species,  may  be  strictly  carried  out 
in  answering  the  question — what  is  a  state  of  nature  ?  The 
cries  of  infancy  are  natural ;  so  are  the  smiles  and  laughter 
of  youth,  the  gravity  of  mature  age,  and  the  infirmities  of 
declining  life ;  why  not  then  call  those  conditions  natural 
which  are  observed  to  accompany  the  several  stages  of  ci- 
vilization and  enlightenment  ?  The  very  art  which  may  be 
spoken  of*  in  contradistinction  to  nature,  is  itself  natural. 
Where,  in  fact,  is  it  that  art  may  be  said  to  be  unknown? 
The  rough  covering  which  the  savage  lashes  about  his  loins, 

*Eway  oo  the  Hit tory  of  Civil  Society,  by  Adam  Fergneon,  L.L.D.,  Profenor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Uoircriity  of  Ediobargh.   6th  edition.    Londoo,  1793. 
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is  as  essentially  the  application  of  art,  as  the  most  approved 
Parisian  coat  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  highly  civilized  and 
elegant  gentleman.  The  difference  is  in  degree,  not  in  es- 
sence. Both  are  appropriate,  both  in  character ;  in  short, 
both  are  natural.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  savage  hut 
and  the  palace  of  the  enlightened  prince.  In  few  words,  art 
is  as  much  the  product  of  man's  nature  as  the  hair  on  his 
bead,  and  quite  as  component  a  part  of  his  being. 

We  discard,  therefore,  the  notion  of  a  ^  state  of  nature.'' 
Every  state  in  which  a  man  finds  himself,  is  a  state  of  na- 
ture. This  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe  humanity 
susceptible  of  advancement.  If  man  really  has  the  faculty 
of  improving  his  condition,  promoting  his  comfort,  gratifying 
and  restraining  his  desires,  developing  his  ideas,  and  reducing 
to  use  the  objects  around  him,  it  seems  pure  absurdity  to  say 
that  the  moment  he  puts  this  faculty  into  operation,  .he 
eeases  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature.  If  this  were  so,  idiocy 
would  be  a  state  of  nature ;  a  conclusion,  we  apprehend, 
which  but  few  are  prepared  to  receive.  But  if  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  this  faculty  does  not  remove  him  from  his  natural 
state,  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  second  does.  The 
same  absurdity  is  involved  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  case, 
and  in  every  succeeding  one  which  could  be  enumerated. 
Hence,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  *'  primitive  condition"  as  a 
matter  wholly  beyond  either  our  reach  or  our  understanding, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  from  a  discussion  of 
which  no  possible  benefit  is  to  be  derived.  The  most  we 
can  say,  is,  that  every  step,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  is 
but  an  advance  toward  the  destiny  of  the  species,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  natural  progression  of  man.  And  on  the 
score  of  the  natural  state,  nothing  is  to  be  said,  beyond  the 
thought  of  Montesquieu — **  man  is  born  in  society,  and  there 
he  remains." 

What  society  is,  need  not  be  stated  here ;  we  simply  as- 
sume, as  the  r(*sult  of  our  reflection,  that  it  is  out  of  society 
that  government  springs.  The  impossibility  for  men,  as  in- 
dividual members  of  society,  to  govern  themselves,  or  so  to 
comport  themselves  as  not  to  injure  those  around  them,  ren- 
ders a  power  necessary,  somewhere,  for  the  government  of 
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alL  The  preservation  of  society  ifs  essential  to  ihe  existence 
of  man,  and  the  government  of  man  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  society.  Man,  every  one  will  admit,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  his  own  individual  discretion  or  seH-government ; 
hence  the  necessity,  for  the  safety  of  societj*,  of  a  power  to 
govern  all  the  individuals  of  the  community.  The  force  of 
government  is  felt  through  the  enactment  and  execution  of 
law  ;  and  in  the  system  under  which  we  live,  the  use  of  law 
is  thus  summed  up  by  Lord  Bacon :  *•  The  use  of  the  law,** 
says  he,*  "consisteth  principally  in  these  three  things — to 
secure  men's  persons  from  death  and  violence — to  dis^pose 
the  property  of  their  goods  and  lands — and,  for  preservation 
of  their  good  names  from  shame  and  infamj*." 

Simply  to  say,  however,  that  government  results  from  so- 
ciety, or  that  it  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  vague 
and  incomplete.  We  must  add,  that  it  is  a  provision,  in 
God's  temporal  economy,  whereby  the  human  race  is  enabled 
to  progress  steadily  in  the  career,  and  advance  certainly  to 
the  end,  for  which  man  was  created.  And,  since  this  is  the 
origin  and  end  of  government,  but  little  reflection  is  needed 
to  convince  us  that  it  must  be,  in  its  character,  nature  and 
operation,  progressive. 

But  it  is  not  at  this  stage  of  our  remarks  that  we  propose 
discussing  the  progressive  tendency  of  government.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  understand,  here,  that,  though  government 
originates  in  the  fixed  and  everlasting  law  of  necessity,  yet 
its  mechanism  depends  on  variable  causes.  Society',  in  ge- 
neral, demands  government  in  general ;  but  each  particular 
society,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  habits,  intelligence,  wants^ 
vices,  tradition,  energy  and  religion,  requires  its  own  forms 
and  modifications  of  government.  Nor  is  this  applicable 
only  to  the  .first  formation  or  erection  of  particular  systems. 
It  continues  throughout  the  historic  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  society  or  state ;  thus  rendering  the  necessary  re- 
straint, which  belongs  to  every  system,  not  a  fixed  and  un» 
alterable  curb  upon  human  progress,  but  a  pliant  and  salu- 
tary check  upon  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  nature,  adapting 

f  Works  (if  FrftDcifl  Bacon,  Viscount  Sl  Albans,  Ac.,  &c.   London,  1824.  Vol.. 
4,  page  S3. 
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itself  to  the  wants  of  the  occasion,  and  assuaging  the  aspe- 
rity of  hnman  passions. 

The  world's  history  is  hut  a  continuous  illustration  of  this. 
The  whole  fabric  of  society  is  in  constant  transition,  and  the 
unavoidable  consequence  is  a  corresponding  series  of 
changes  in  every  human  institution.  And,  since  government 
is,  at  best,  hut  a  human  agency,  it  must  experience  the 
changes  which  befall  humanity.  The  proud  Castilian  of  the 
ICth  century  would  have  loathed  the  idea  of  Spanish  weak- 
ness in  the  19th.  The  great  Tudor  could  have  laughed  mer- 
rily over  the  prediction  that  his  royal  office  would  one  day 
become  a  sinecure  And  what  would  the  Grande  Monarque 
bave  said,  had  he  been  told  that  the  scum  of  Paris  would  yet 
rale  in  France? 

Assuming,  then,  the  inevitable  existence  of  government 
of  some  sort,  in  every  society,  we  are  led  to  enquire — what 
has  become  of  that  boasted  ''  natural  liberty'^  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  ?  To  say,  in  plain  terms^ 
that  it  never  existed,  would  perhaps  be  too  summary  a  dis- 
position of  the  matter;  but  we  question  seriously  if  we 
would  be  at  all  in  error.  Dr.  Lieber — than  whom  no  better 
authorify  exists — says :  *'  Liberty,  in  its  absolute  sense,  means 
the  faculty  of  willing,  and  the  power  of  doing  what  has  been 
willed,  without  influence  from  any  oiher  source,  or  from 
without.  It  means  self-determination  ;  unrestrainedness  of 
action.***  Such  liberty  as  this,  it  is  evident,  has  never  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  mortals.  So  that  the  term  must  always  be  re- 
ceived in  a  comparative  or  qualified  sense.  Algernon  Sid* 
ney  had  this  in  view,  when  he  defined  liberty  to  be — **  not  a 
licentiousness  of  doing  what  is  pleasing  to  every  one  against 
the  command  of  God ;  but  an  exemption  from  all  human 
laws  to  which  they  have  not  given  their  assent."  Thus,  if 
by  natural  liberty  is  meant  absolute  liberty,  it  is  plainly  seen 
that  it  can  never  exist  but  in  the  imagination.  That  it  has 
a  very  general  abode  there,  cannot  be  disputed,  but  it  is  in- 
duced by  the  spiri';  of  personal  independence,  which  seems 
to  be  a  very  prevailing  attribute  in  our  nature.    The  illus- 

*  Civil  Liberty  and  BcIf-QoTeraineot,  by  FraDcia  Ueber,  LL.D.    Philadelphia, 
1863.    Vol.  1,  page  48. 
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trious  Sidney  seemed  possessed  with  the  idea  of  sach  a  lib- 
erty, when  he  spoke  of  **  the  liberty  which  God  hath  given 
us ;"  but  he  nevertheless  perceived  it  could  never  be  enjoyed 
unimpaired  ;  hence,  starting  upon  the  supposition  of  its  real 
existence,  and  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  condition  gene- 
rally meant  by  the  "  state  of  nature,"  he  reached  his  conclu- 
sion thus  :* 

"  All  such  as  enter  into  society,  must,  in  sonae  degree,  diminish  their 
liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  this.  No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to 
provide  that  which  is  requisite  for  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  every  thing,  and  none  acknowledges  a 
superior  to  determine  the  controversies  that,  upon  such  occasions,  must 
continually  arise,  and  will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that  man- 
kind cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in 
saying,  that  man  cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition  of 
the  liberty  that  God  hath  given  him.  The  liberty  of  one  is  thwarted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  whilst  they  are  all  equal,  none  will  yield  to 
any,  otherwise  than  by  a  general  consent.  This  is  the  ground  of  all 
just  governments  ;  for  violence  or  fraud  can  create  no  right ;  and  the 
same  consent  gives  the  form  to  them  all,  how  much  soever  they  differ 
from  each  other.  It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty  for 
which  we  contend,  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we  cannot  endure  the  soli- 
tude, barbarity,  weakness,  want,  misery  and  dangers  that  accompany  it 
whilst  we  live  alone,  nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without  resigning  it; 
for  the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  framing  it,  according  to 
our  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  all  we  seek.  This  remains  to  us 
whilst  we  form  governments,  that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  far  'tis 
good  for  us  to  recede  from  our  natural  liberty ;  which  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that  from  thence  only,  we  can  know  whether  we  are  freemen 
or  slaves." 

It  is  matter  of  opinion,  however,  whether  the  term  natural 
liberty  is  admissible,  and  the  real  effect  it  can  have  on  hu- 
man affairs  is  quite  unimportant.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
it  can  never  exist  in  society,  and  in  relation  to  those  ^'outside 
barbarians,"  who  are  not  in  society,  if  any  there  be,  we  posi- 
tively decline  having  anything  to  say.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liberty  which  men  enjoy  in  the  several  soci- 
eties to  which  they  belong,  cannot  properly  be  called  "  a 
chartered  right."  Liberty  is  not  a  thing  to  be  granted  or 
chartered.    It  must  be  earned.    It  accrues  as  a  result.    None 

*  Diacourres  eoDcerning  Government,  by  Algernon  Sidney.  Edinburgh,  1750. 
Vol.  1,  ptges  37  and  38. 
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bat  the  Author  of  Life  can  be  the  dispenser  of  liberty. 
Long  preparation  is  requisite  to  obtain  it,  and  individual  vir- 
tue and  courage  can  alone  preserve  it.  We^readily  conceive 
how  the  frerm  of  this  great  blessing  is  planted  by  nature  in 
the  heart  of  man  ;  how  a  capacity  for  the  love  of  liberty  is 
a  part  of  his  being  ;  but  we  must  remember  it  must  first 
be  known  to  a  certain  extent  before  it  can  be  loved.  Nations, 
in  their  very  infancy,  enjoy  liberty  to  the  exact  extent  to  which 
their  capacity  and  virtue  entitle  them.  Such  we  all  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Britain  ;  a  nation  which  never  per- 
manently lost  its  liberty,  and  which  has  steadily  increased 
and  refined  it,  as  it  has  itself  advanced  in  civilization  and 
knowledge.  AH  the  state  papers  to  which  writers  so  often 
refer  as  "charters  of  liberty,"  are  nothing  more  than  declar- 
atory deeds  and  conventional  guarantees  of  pre-existing 
facts  and  privileges.  English  liberty  found  its  origin  neither 
in  Magna  Charta^  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus^ 
or  any  other  law.  The  germ  was  planted  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Britons  and  Saxons,  even  in  the  obscurity  of  their  an- 
cient barbarism.  There  Cffisar  found  it,  and  thence  in  vain 
he  sought  to  drive  it.  He  tells  us  himself  that  the  Britons 
were  a  fierce  people,  zealous  for  liberty,  and  so  obstinately 
valiant  in  the  defence  of  it,  that,  though  unskilled  and  over- 
powered, their  country  could  not  be  subdued  otherwise  than 
by  the  slaughter  of  all  the  warriors.  And  if  ever  fear  was 
known  to  the  heart  of  Ccesar,  it  was  when  he  had  to  cope 
with  Ariovistus,  at  the  head  of  the  German  tribes ;  of  which 
the  Saxons  were  renowned  as  the  most  valiant,  and  the 
greatest  lovers  and  defenders  of  liberty.  When  Caractacus, 
the  brave  and  sturdy  Welchman,  after  defending  his  country 
seven  3'ears  against  the  Romans,  was  carried  captive  to  the 
Emperor,  he  wore  a  prouder  mien  than  all  the  Romans  pre- 
sent. Tacitus,  also,*  speaks  of  this  nation  in  language 
which  meets  corroboration  at  a  period  as  recent  as  the  times 
of  Charles  11. 

'*  The  Britons  are  ivilling  to  supply  our  armies  with  new  levies ;  they 
pay  their  tribute  without  a  murmur ;  and  they  perform  all  the  services 

•  In  bis  Uh  of  Agricola.    Chapter  13. 
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of  government  with  Hhcnty^  provided  they  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  oppression.  When  iiijunul,  their  reseiilmi-nt  ia  quick,  RUilden  and 
impiitient:  they  are^conquered,  nut  broken  hearted ;  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence, not  bubdued  to  slavery." 

Now  the  Britons,  at  the  time  of  which  these  writers 
speak,  were  by  no  means  in  the  so-called  **  state  of  nature.'* 
They  lived  under  kings  and  such  governments  as  were  de- 
manded by  their  society;  hence,  the  liberty  they  enjoyed, 
and  of  which  they  are  described  as  being  so  tenacious,  was 
not  the  ** natural  liberty'*  which  " God  hath  given  them.** 
And,  although  a  critical  definition  of  the  word  is  not  desired 
here,  it  is  well  to  have  some  general  understanding  on  the 
subject.  It  admits  of  both  a  positive  and  negative  explana* 
tion.     Dr.  Ferguson  describes  it  at  various  places   thus  :* 

*^  Liberty,  in  one  sense,  appears  to  be  the  portion  of  polished  naUona 
alone.  The  savage  is  persunally  free,  because  he  lives  unresti Mined,  and 
acts  with  the  members  of  his  tribe  on  terms  of  equality.  The  barba- 
rian is  frequently  independent,  from  a  continuance  of  the  same  circum- 
stances, or  because  he  has  courage  and  a  sword.  But  good  policy  alone 
caij  provide  for  the  regulrtr  administration  of  justice,  or  constitute  a  force 
in  the  state,  which  is  ready  on  every  occasion  to  defend  the  rights  of  its 
memljers."  *•  Liberty  re^ti//*,  we  say,  from  the  government  of  laws; 
and  we  are  apt  to  consider  statutes  not  merely  as  the  resolutions  and 
maxims  of  a  people  determined  to  be  free,  not  as  the  writings  by  which 
their  rights  are  kept  on  record,  but  as  a  power  erected  to  guard  them, 
and  as  a  barrier  which  the  caprice  of  men  cannot  transgress."  Besides, 
"Liberty  is  a  right  which  every  individual  must  be  ready  to  vindicate 
for  himself,  and  which  he  who  |)retends  to  bestow  as  a  favour,  has  by 
that  very  act  in  reality  denied.  Even  poHtical  establishments,  though 
they  appear  to  be  independent  of  the  will  and  arbitration  of  men,  can- 
not be  relied  on  for  the  preservation  of  freedom ;  they  may  nourish,  but 
should  not  supersede,  that  firm  anc^ resolute  spirit  with  which  the  libe- 
ral mind  is  always  prepared  to  resist  indignities,  and  to  refer  its  safety 
to  itsf  If  " 

"  Were  a  nation,  therefore,  given  to  be  moulded  by  a  sovereign,  as 
the  clay  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  potter,  this  project  of  bestowing 
liberty  on  a  people  who  are  actually  servile,  is,  perha))s,  of  all  others 
the  most  difficult,  and  requires  most  to  be  executed  in  silence  and  with 
the  deepest  reserve.  Men  are  qualified  to  receive  this  blessing  only  in 
proportion  as  they  are  made  to  apprehend  their  own  rights ;  and  are 
made  to  respect  the  just  pretensions  of  mankind,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  willing  to  sustain,  in  their  own  persons,  the  burden  of  government 
and  of  national  defence ;  and  are  willing  to  prefer  the  engagements  of  a 

•  Section  V.,  pages  437, 439  tnd  444. 
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liberal  mind  to  the  enjoyment  of  sloth,  or  the  delusive  fappcs  of  a  safety 
purcliascd  by  submuwioa  aod  fear." 

Dr.  Lieber,  in  his  recent  elaborate  and  highly  valuable 
treatise,  gives  the  same  explanation  as  his  learned  co-la- 
bourer of  Edinbargb.    He  says:* 

Tn  n  general  wny,  it  may  here  be  staled  as  an  explanation — not  o^ 
fered  h»  a  definition — that  when  the  term  civil  liberty  is  osed,  there  is 
now  alwaya  meant  a  high  degree  of  mutually  guaranteed  protection 
againiit  interference  with  the  interests  and  rights  hM  dear  and  impor- 
tant by  liir^  classes  of  civilized  men,  or  by  all  the  members  of  a  state, 
together  with  an  eiiectual  share  in  the  making  and  administration  of  the 
lawx,  as  tlie  best  apparatus  to  secure  that  protection,  and  constituting  the 
most  dignified  government  of  men  who  are  conscious  of  their  rights 
and  of  Uie  destiny  of  humanity.  But  what  are  these  guarantees  ?  these 
interests  and  rights  ?  Who  are  civilized  men  ?  In  what  does  U»at  share 
consibt?  Which  are  tlie  men  that  are  conscious  of  their  rights?  What 
is  the  destiny  of  humanity  ?     Who  are  the  large  classes? 

^l  mean  by  civil  hberty,  that  hberty  which  plainly  resnits  from  tbe 
application  of  the  general  idea  of  freedom  to  the  civil  state  of  man, 
that  ia,  to  his  relatioos  as  a  political  being — a  being  obliged  by  his  na- 
ture, and  destined  by  his  Creator,  to  live  in  society.  Civil  liberty  is  the 
regvU  of  man*s  twofold  character,  as  an  individual  and  social  being,  so 
BooQ  as  boUi  are  eqiully  respected. 

**  Some  have  confuunded  liberty,  the  status  of  the  freeman,  as  opposed 
to  slavery,  with  civil  liberty.  But  every  one  is  aware  that,  while  we 
»peak  of  freemen  in  Asia,  meaning  only  non-slaves,  we  would  be  \ery 
unwilling  to  speak  of  civil  liberty  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

'^Tlie  Roman  htwy^  aay  that  hberty  is  the  power  (authority)  of'do- 
i^  that  nliieh  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law.  That  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  and  exclusion  of  arbitrary  interference  is  a  necessary  element  of  all 
liberty,  every  one  will  readily  adroit;  but  if  no  additioniil  characteristics 
be  given,  we  have,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  definition  of  the  status  of  a 
noD^lave.  It  does  not  state  whence  the  laws  ought  to  come,  or  what 
spirit  ought  to  per%'ade  Uiem.  The  same  lawyers  say :  Whatever  may 
please  tlie  niler  has  the  force  of  law.  They  might  have  said  with  equal 
eorrretnesa :  Freeman  is  he  who  is  directly  subject  to  the  emperor ;  slave 
18  he  who  is  subject  to  the  emperor  through  an  individual  master.  It 
settles  nothing  as  to  what  we  call  liberty,  as  little  as  the  other  dictum 
d  the  civil  Jaw,  which  divides  all  men  into  freemen  and  slaves.  The 
meaning  of  freemen  in  this  case  is  nothing  more  than  non-slave,  while 
our  word  freemen,  when  we  use  it  in  connection  with  civil  liberty,  means 
nut  merely  a  negation  of  slavery,  but  the  enjoyment  of  positive  and  high 
eiril  privile;;eft  and  rights. 

**  Liberty  ha^  not  nnfrequently  been  defined  as  consisting  in  the  rule 
of  the  inajcmty— -or  it  Iris  been  said,  where  the  people  rule  there  ia  Jib- 

•  Vol.  1,  pages  34, 36, 37, 33, 43  aad  53. 
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erty.  The  rule  of  the  majority,  of  itself,  indicates  the  potoer  of  a  cer- 
tain hody ;  hut  power  is  not  liberty.  Suppose  the  majority  bid  yon 
drink  hemlock,  is  there  liberty  for  you  ?  Or  suppose  the  majority  give 
away  liberty,  and  establish  a  despot  ?  We  might  say  with  greater 
truth,  that  where  the  minority  is  protected,  although  the  majority  rule, 
there,  probably,  liberty  exists.  But  in  this  latter  case  it  is  the  protec- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  rights  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority,  which 
constitute  liberty,  not  the  power  of  the  majority.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  ruled  in  the  French  massacres  of  the  Protest- 
ants; was  there  liberty  in  France  on  that  account? 

"  We  come  thus  to  the  conclusion  that  liberty  applied  to  political 
man,^  practically  means,  in  the  main,  protection  or  checks  against  un- 
due interference,  whether  this  be  from  individuals,  from  masses,  or  from 
government.  The  highest  amount  of  liberty  comes  to  signify  the  safest 
guarantees  of  undisturbed  legitimate  action,  and  the  most  efficient 
checks  against  undue  interference.  Men,  however,  do  not  occupy  them- 
selves with  that  which  is  unnecessary.  Bceathing  is  unquestionably  a 
right  of  each  individual,  proved  by  his  existence ;  but,  since  no  power 
has  yet  interfered  with  the  undoubted  right  of  respiration,  no  one  has 
ever  thought  it  necessary  to  guarantee  this  elementary  right.  We  ad- 
vance, then,  a  step  farther  in  practically  considering  civil  liberty,  and 
find  that  it  chiefly  consists  in  guarantees  (and  corresponding  checks)  of 
those  rights  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  exposed  to  interfer- 
ence, and  which  men  hold  dearest  and  most  important." 

And  Mr.  Calhoan,  our  great  philosophic  statesman^  gives 
the  result  of  his  profound  thought,  and  long  experience,  in 
the  following  clear  exposition  :* 

*'  A  community  may  possess  all  the  necessary  qualifications  in  so  high 
a  degree  as  to  be  capable  of  self-government  under  the  most  adverfie 
circumstances ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  another  may  be  so  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  vice  as  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a  conception  of  liberty, 
or  of  living,  even  when  roost  favoured  by  circumstances,  under  any  other 
than  an  absolute  or  despotic  government.  The  principle,  in  all  commu- 
nities, according  to  these  numerous  and  various  causes,  assigns  to  power 
and  liberty  their  proper  spheres.  To  allow  to  lil>erty,  in  any  case,  a 
sphere  of  action  more  extended  than  this  assigns,  would  lead  to  anar- 
chy ;  and  this,  probably,  in  the  end,  to  a  contraction  instead  of  an  en- 
largement of  its  sphere.  Liberty,  then,  when  forced  on  a  people  unfit 
for  it,  would,  instead  of  a  blessing,  be  a  curse ;  as  it  would,  in  its  reac- 
tion, lead  directly  to  anarchy — the  greatest  of  all  curses.  No  people, 
indeed,  can  long  enjoy  more  liberty  than  that  to  which  their  situation  and. 
advanced  intelligence  and  morals  fairly  entitle  them.  If  more  than  this 
he  allowed,  they  must  soon  fall  into  confusion  and  disorder — to  be  fol- 
lowed, if  not  by  anarchy  and  despotism,  by  a  change  to  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment more  simple  and  absolute ;  and,  therefore,  better  suited  to  their 

•  Calhoun*8  Work*.     Vol.  1 ,  page  54. 
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condition.  And,  hence,  although  it  may  be  true  that  a  people  may 
not  have  as  much  liberty,  as  they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  and  are  capable 
of  enjoying,  yet  the  reverse  is  unquestionably  true,  that  no  people  can 
long  possess  more  than  they  are  fairly  entitled  to. 

^^  Liberty,  indeed,  though  among  the  greatest  of  blessings,  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  protection ;  inasmuch  as  the  end  of  the  former  is  the 
progress  and  improvement  of  the  race — while  that  of  the  latter  is  its 
preservation  and  perpetuation.  And,  hence,  when  the  two  come  into 
conflict,  liberty  must,  and  ever  ought,  to  yield  to  protection ;  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  race  is  of  greater  moment  than  its  improvement. 

^'  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  it  is  a  great  and  dan- 
gerous error  to  suppose  that  all  people  are  equally  entitled  to  liberty. 
It  is  a  reward  to  he  earned^  not  a  blessing  to  be  gratuitously  lavished 
on  all  alike ; — a  reward  reserved  for  the  intelligent,  the  patriotic,  the 
virtuous  and  deserving ; — and  not  a  boon  to  be  bestowed  on  a  people 
too  ignorant,  degraded  and  vicious,  to  be  capable  either. of  appreciating 
or  of  enjoying  it.  Nor  is  it  any  disparagement  to  liberty  that  such  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  its  greatest  praise — its 
proudest  distinction  is,  that  an  all- wise  Providence  has  reserved  it,  as 
the  noblest  and  highest  reward  for  the  development  of  our  faculties, 
moral  and  intellectual.  A  reward  more  appropriate  than  liberty  could 
not  be  conferred  on  the  deserving ; — nor  a  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
undeserving  more  just,  than  to  be  subject  to  lawless  and  despotic  rule. 
This  dispensation  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  fixed  law ; — and  every 
effort  to  disturb  or  defeat  it,  by  attempting  to  elevate  a  people  in  the 
scale  of  liberty,  above  the  point  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  rise,  must 
ever  prove  abortive,  and  end  in  disappointment." 

With  all  this  evidence  before  us,  we  are  left  no  room  to 
donbt  that  there  is  a  law  in  our  nature  which  regulates  the 
balance  between  power  and  liberty  here  described  ; — a  law 
which  makes  the  liberty  we  enjoy  commensurate  with  our 
capacity  for  enjoying  it ;  and  which,  when  resolved  into 
principle,  must  be  found  to  be  the  great  cardinal  principle  of 
government.  We  have  but  to  remember  that  the  great  end 
of  life  is  happiness,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  It  is  neither 
liberty,  nor  property,  nor  fame,  that  is  the  grand  object  of 
life ;  these  are  but  the  means  to  be  used,  and  used  by  those 
only  who  are  capable  of  applying  them.  We  all  aim  at 
happiness,  and  he  that  can  attain  it,  in  a  state  of  subjection 
were  wise  to  hug  his  chains,  for  liberty,  any  change,  however 
promising,  could  not  improve  his  fortunes,  and  might  entail 
misery  upon  him.  Some  of  the  older  writers  have  unwittingly 
established  the  doctrine,  when  they  defined  liberty  to  be  the 
security  of  person  and  property.  They  saw  that  happiness  was 
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not  attainable  without  the  requisite  means;  they  naturally 
identifiei  librrty  with  hnppiness,  and  hence  their  imperfect 
definition.  Security  is,  indeed,  inseparable  from  libertj%  but 
it  is  only  that  liberty  which  has  essential  limitations  placed 
upon  it  by  a  good  and  strong  government.  This  is  English 
liberty,  and  the  sort  we  enjoy  in  Carolina.  But  there  is  a 
French  liberty  which  is  as  terrible  as  it  is  absurd, and  which 
is  as  void  of  virtue  as  of  intelligence ; — the  very  essence  of 
which  is  the  insecurity  of  every  thing,  and  the  abasement 
of  all  that  is  great  and  virtuous  in  our  nature.  A  liberly 
which  revels  in  lawless  riot — 

**  While  sin  hokb  caraind  and  wit  keeps  lent** 

A  liberty,  indeed,  which  only  serves  to  intoxicate,  madden 
and  destroy  men,  and  then  itself  lies  down  to  expire,  from 
excess,  at  the  feet  of  the  first  usurper  who  is  bold  enough  to 
mount  upon  the  ruins  and  desolation  of  a  revolution. 

With  these  explanations,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  receive 
Sidney's  definition  : — Liberty  is  an  exemption  from  all  hu- 
man laws  to  which  we  have  not  given  our  assent.  This  is 
the  liberty  which  is  meant,  when,  in  the  second  section, 
ninth  article,  of  the  Constitution  of  South- Carolina,  it  is  de- 
clared that — **No  freeman  of  this.  State  shall  betaken  or 
imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privi- 
leges, or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;*' — and,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Federal  Constitution,  where  k  is  net  forth  that 
the  compact  was  designed,  among  other  things,  to  '*  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity*" 

Let  not  the  demagogue,  however,  or  any  champion  of  the 
various  new-fangled  doctrines  of  the  day*,  lay  up  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  his  soul,  that  the  great  Sidney  was  disposed  to 
invest  every  citizen  with  an  individual  veto,  at  least  as  to 
-himself  and  those  under  his  authority,  over  every  law  which 
may  not  please  him.  Individuals  may  enjo}'  all  the  liberty 
that  an  intelligent  being  can  desire,  and  yet  bo  forced  to 
pbey  laws  of  which  they  highly  disapprove.    The  merohant 
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may  not  only  disapprove,  but  earnestly  oppose  the  law 
wUcb  claims  a  duty  upon  his  imports — so  may  the  farmer 
that  which  taxes  his  lands,  his  negroes  or  his  produce.  The 
thief  or  the  gamester,  no  doubt,  cordially  denounces  the  yoke 
of  law  which  forever  galls  him  ;  and  the  miserable  vagrant, 
who  knows  civil  society  only  by  the  terrors  of  its  penal  code, 
must  heartily  curse  the  ill  luck  which  made  his  neighbour 
rich,  but  continually  prevents  him  from  appropriating  any 
of  the  tempting  treasures  that  surround  him.  Nevertheless, 
neither  duties,  taxes,  nor  excises ;  neither  the  penal  code,  the 
pillory,  nor  the  gallows,  evidence  any  other  than  a  stat^  of 
society  in  which  civil  liberty  is  either  known,  or  at  least 
dreamed  of.  Sidney's  meaning  was  this : — The  government 
can  neither  pass,  nor  execute  a  law,  to  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  have  not  assented  through  the  usual  channels 
whereby  their  consent  is  always  conveyed.'  It  applies  to 
communities,  not  individuals.  A  community  enjoys  liberty, 
which  has  its  government  sufficiently  under  its  own  control 
to  prevent  its  adopting  any  measure  hurtful  or  distasteful  to 
it.  The  assent  of  the  constitutional  majority  according  to 
the  constitutional  mode,  and  through  the  constitutional  or- 
gans, is  all  that  is  requisite;  the  direct  individual  assent  of 
citizens  is  neither  asked  nor  needed ;  it  is  presumed  and 
taken  for  granted. 

But  not  only  do  the  necessities  of  society  fix  constant  re- 
strictions on  individual  liberty ;  they  also  make  manifest  the 
inequality  which  must  ever  subsist  among  men.  They  de- 
velope  what  Mr.  Jefferson  calls  a  "  natural  aristocracy.'' 
The  word  aristocracy  will  no  doubt  grate  harshly  upon  the 
ear  of  our  fiercer  democratic  readers,  but  we  beg  them  to 
dispel  their  fears,  and  not  to  become  prematurely  terrified. 
It  is  not  heresy  which  we  teach  ;  we  but  repeat  the  senti- 
ment of  the  same  mind  which  conceived  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  spite  of  his  dogma — ^that  all 
men  are  created  equal — which  served  its  purpose  very  well, 
in  1776  at  the  head  of  the  declaration,  said,  in  1813  :*" 

^  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  a  natural  aristocracy  among  mem 
The  grounds  of  this  are  virtue  and  talents.    Formerly,  bodily  powers 

•  Jeffenon's  Works.    CharlottetvUle :  1839.    Vol.  i7.,  p.  337. 
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gave  place  among  the  aristoi.  But  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
nas  armed  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  with  missile  death,  bodily 
strength,  like  beauty,  good  humour,  politeness  and  other  accomplish- 
ments, has  become  but  an  auxiliary  ground  of  distinction.  There  is 
also  an  artificial  aristocracy,  founded  on  wealth  and  birth,  without 
either  virtue  or  talents ;  for  with  these  it  would  belong  to  the  first 
class.  The  natural  aristocracy  I  consider  as  the  most  precious  gift  of 
nature,  for  the  instruction,  the  trusts  and  government  of  society.  And, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  in  creation  to  h.ave  formed  man 
for  the  social  state,  and  not  to  have  provided  virtue  and  wisdom  enough 
to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  society.  May  we  not  even  say,  that  that 
form  of  government  is  best,  which  provides  the  most  effectually  for  a 
pure  selection  of  these  natural  aristoi  into  the  offices  of  government  9" 

A'  similar  explanation  of  the  nataral  aristocracy  which 
society  must  ever  develope,  has  been  given  more  recently 
and  more  fully  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  most 
learned  writers  of  our  times.    Brougham  says  :* 

*'  The  notion  of  equality,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  equality, 
among  the  different  members  of  any  community,  is  altogether  wild  and 
fantastic.  All  the  attempts  that  have  ever  been  made  to  secure  it  have 
been  of  necessity  confined  to  merely  prohibiting  positive  distinctions  of 
rank  and  privilege,  which  can  always  be  effected,  and  to  preventing  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  which  never  can  be  accomplished, 
though  laws  may  be  devised  for  rendering  this  more  slow,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  public  interests  and  restraining  of  individual  liberty.  But 
the  diversities  in  human  character  and  genius,  the  natural  propensities 
of  the  human  mind,  the  different  actions  performed  by  men,  or  which 
have  been  performed  by  their  ancestors,  lay  the  foundations  of  a  natu- 
ral aristocracy  far  deeper,  and  far  more  wide ,  than  any  legislative  pro- 
visions have  ever  even  attempted  to  reach — because  no  such  provisions 
can  possibly  obliterate  the  distinctions  thus  created  by  the  essential  na- 
ture of  mac.  In  examining  these  distinctions  we  shall  also  regard  the 
distinctions  of  wealth,  because  laws  never  can  wholly  prevent  its  une- 
qual distribution,  although  they  may  interpose  obstacles  to  it 

"  The  actual  possession  of  any  superiority,  whether  in  wealth  or  in 
personal  qualities,  imposes  a  certain  respect,  begets  a  certain  deference 
in  the  community  at  large  of  inferior  men.  Independence,  if  not  influ- 
ence and  command,  are  possessed  by  the  favoured  few.  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  their  small  number  is  something ;  their  having,  without 
dbpute,  what  all  would  wish  to  have,  is  more.  A  man  of  this  class 
never  pays  court  to  you ;  he  may  be  civil,  and  you  thank  him  for  it;  he 
never  has  any  occasion  to  be  your  suitor.  Now  nothing  more  tends  to 
lessen  respect  for  any  one  than  his  courting  you,  by  which  he  seems  to 
acknowledge  you  his  superior.    Even  talents  are  less  powerful  in  this 

*  Brougham's  Political  PbiJoaophy.    LoDdoB  :  1849.    Yol.  ii.,  p.  33. 
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lespect  than  wealth,  because  they  are  less  secure  to  their  possessor,  and 
their  extent  is  less  a  matter  of  certain,  undisputed  estimate.  All  this, 
too,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  positive  and  certain  influence  whick 
superiority,  whether  of  riches  or  endowments,  bestows — ^the  power  of 
commanding  other  men's  services,  assisting  them  in  their  necessities, 
contributing  to  their  comfort  or  advancement.  No,  so  great  is  the  ten- 
dency to  recognize  this  influence,  that  you  shall  constantly  see  a  person 
of  great  influence  exercise  an  extraordinary  power  over  others,  from  the 
fiict  of  feeling  that  they  jnay  one  day  be  indebted  to  him  for  favours, 
though  in  reality  no  such  thing  is  in  any  degree  probable. 

''  A  reflex  feeling  greatly  increases  this  habitual  deference  for  personal 
or  patrimonial  superiority.  He  who  is  possessed  of  it  is  known  to  be 
looked  up  to  by  all,  or  almost  all  others.  This  we  cannot  deny  and  we 
cannot  prevent.  Be  our  own  views  ever  so  enlightened,  our  disposition 
ever  so  independent,  our  contempt  of  wealth  ever  so  philosophical,  we 
are  aware  that  the  party  is  an  object  of  observance  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  and  this  makes  us  view  him  as  something  different  from 
what  we  really  know  him  to  be. 

^  The  length  of  time  during  which  any  one  has  possessed  the  attri- 
butes that  command  respect,  forms  a  very  material  ingredient  in  modi- 
fying or  assessing  the  amount  of  that  respect.  This  amount  bear» 
always  some  definite  proportion  to  the  length  of  possession  ;  and  that 
not  only  because  of  the  greater  security  which  long  possession  implies, 
but  because  there  is  an  invincible  disposition  in  men  to  consider  with 
less  respect  not  only  those  who  are  now  on  the  same  level  with  them- 
selves, but  those  who  only  recently  were  lifted  above  that  level.  It  is 
only  carrying  the  same  feeling  a  step  further,  to  respect  the  distinctions 
which  are  handed  down  from  ancestors  more  than  those  which  are  ac- 
quired by  their  present  possessor.  Not  only  is  the  time  of  enjoyment, 
generally  speaking,  longer,  but  no  one  can  ever  recollect  the  party  un- 
endowed with  the  superiority — no  one  can  remember  him  naked  of  the 
marks  of  distinction.  Even  virtue  and  genius,  and  mental  acquirements, 
are  in  some  sort  affected  by  this  law  of  our  nature.  A  man  is  himself 
no  better  for  his  ancestor  having  been  virtuous,  more  able,  more  learned 
than  others,  or  for  being  sprung  from  a  race  which  had  rendered  precious 
services  to  their  country.  A  man  is  no  worse  for  his  forefathers  having 
been  of  a  grovelling  nature,  or  infamous  life.  Yet  where  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  can  place  himself  above  the  pride  of  descending  from  Marl- 
borough or  Blake,  Newton  or  Watt  ?  And  where  is  the  sage  whose 
wisdom  is  so  captious,  or  heart  so  callous,  as  to  refuse  the  epithet  of  hon- 
est or  natural  to  such  pride  as  this?" 

Bat  we  have  to  ask  neither  Mr.  Jefferson  nor  Lord 
Brougham,  to  tell  us  of  these  inequalities  in  society.  The 
experience  of  every  man  admonishes  him  of  their  existence, 
and  his  own  good  sense  warns  him  that  they  never  can  be 
destroyed.  That  they  never  should  be  destroyed,  will,  per- 
haps,  not  be  so  readily  admitted  by  that  class  who  have 
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every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose — a  class  which  exists 
in  every  community.  The  good  effect,  however,  which  this 
has  upon  the  operations  and  advancement  of  society  will 
be  readily  seen,  when  we  contrast  our  admirable  republican- 
ism with  those  systems  in  which  artificial  distinctions  and 
orders  are  component  parts,  and  with  those  in  which  pure 
democracy  runs  riot.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  these  natural  inequalities  are  in  no  respect  antagonistic 
to  the  liberty  of  the  community,  either  as  a  mass  or  as  indi- 
viduals. We  have  witnessed  in  our  own  country,  young  as 
it  is,  and  surely  as  free  as  need  be,  the  excellent  conse- 
quences of  this  provision  of  nature.  We  have  seen,  or  heard 
of,  and  admired  the  adulation  which  a  nation  can  bestow 
upon  a  Washington,  a  Jackson,  a  Franklin  or  a  Calhoun.  We 
have  seen  the  universal  respect,  bordering  upon  awe,  which 
must  await  an  Astor  or  Girard,  an  Aspinwall  or  a  Vander- 
bilt.  And  is  the  time  ever  coming  when  the  traitor  Arnold 
will  be  forgotten  ?  We  feel  conscious  of  no  extravagance, 
when  we  contend  that  there  is  more  stability  derived  from 
this  natural  aristocracy,  than  from  any  act  which  govern- 
ment can  perform.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  key-stone  of  the  social 
arch.  Nor  is  there  a  possibility  of*  its  ever  partaking  of  the 
artificial  form  under  our  institutions. 

The  negative  effect  of  the  same  feeling,  works  as  actively 
as  the  positive.  Do  we  not  unfortunately  see  the  descend- 
ants of  some  of  our  most  illustrious  revolutionary  patriots 
cast  from  society^  and  spurned  with  contempt  by  honest 
men,  because  of  the  fraud,  immorality  and  blackguardism 
they  commit  ?  And  can  we  call  to  mind  the  children  of  no 
wealthy  ancestors,  now  struggling  in  poverty,  and  lost  in  ob- 
scurity? But,  reverse  the  picture,  and  we  see  the  offspring 
of  social  chaos,  now  in  the  very  blaze  of  notoriety.  These 
are  the  '*  ups  and  downs"  of  the  world ;  but  they  illustrate 
not  the  less  for  all  this,  the  steady  operation  of  the  principle 
which  invigorates  the  natural  aristocracy. 

If  it  is  possible  to  add  force  to  the  conviction  wo  all  must 
feel  on  this  score,  the  following  language  will  surely  do  it  :* 

*  Ctlhoan'B  Works,  toI.  i,  page  56. 
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*'  There  is  another  error,  not  less  great  and  dangerous.  I  refer  to 
the  opinion,  that  liberty  and  equality  are  so  intimately  united,  that  li- 
berty cannot  be  perfect  without  perfect  equality.  That  they  are  united 
to  a  certain  extent — and  that  equality  of  citizens,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
18  essential  to  liberty  in  a  popular  government,  is  conceded.  But  to  go 
further,  and  make  equality  of  condition  essential  to  liberty,  would  be  to 
destroy  both  liberty  and  progress.  The  reason  is,  that  inequality  of 
condition,  while  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  liberty,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  indispensable  to  progress.  In  order  to  understand  why  this  is  so, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  main  spring  to  progress  is  the 
desire  of  individuals  to  better  their  condition  ;  and  that  the  strongest 
impulse  which  can  be  given  to  it,  is  to  leave  individuals  free  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  manner  they  may  deem  best  for  that  purpose,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  ends  for  which  govern- 
ment is  ordained,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  fruits  of  their  exertions.  Now, 
as  individuals  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  in  intelligence,  sagacity, 
energy,  perseverance,  skill,  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  physical 
power,  position  and  opportunity — the  necessary  effect  of  leaving  all 
free  to  exert  themselves  to  better  their  condition,  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing inequality  between  those  who  may  possess  these  qualities  and  ad- 
vantages in  a  high  degree,  and  those  who  may  be  deficient  in  them. 
The  only  means  by  which  this  result  can  be  prevented,  are,  either  to 
impose  such  restrictions  on  the  exertions  of  those  who  may  possess  them 
in  a  high  degree,  as  will  place  them  on  a  level  with  those  who  do  not ; 
or  to  deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  exertions.  But  to  impose  such 
restrictions  on  them,  would  be  destructive  of  liberty ;  while,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  exertions,  would  be  to  destroy  the  desire  of 
bettering  their  condition.  It  is,  indeed,  this  inequality  of  condition  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  ranks,  in  the  march  of  progress,  which  gives 
so  strong  an  impulse  to  the  former  to  maintain  their  position,  and  to  the 
latter  to  press  forward  into  their  files.  This  gives  to  progress  its  great- 
est impulse.  To  force  the  front  rank  back  to  the  rear,  or  attempt  to 
push  forward  the  rear  into  line  with  the  front,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
government,  would  put  an  end  to  the  impulse,  and  effectually  arrest 
the  march  of  progress. 

^  These  great  and  dangerous  errors  have  their  origin  in  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal — than  which,  nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded  and  false.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a  fact, 
which  is  contrary  to  universal  observation,  in  whatever  hght  it  may  be 
regarded.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  explain  how  an  opinion  so  destitute 
of  all  sound  reason,  ever  could  have  been  so  extensively  entertained." 

Now,  firmly  convinced  as  we  may  be,  not  only  that  there 
is,  but  that  there  ought  to  be,  some  inequality,  and  hence, 
some  natural  aristocracy  among  men,  it  is  but  due  to  the 
subject,  that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  based.  And  although  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  our  design  to  make  the  investigation. 
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we  have  at  hand  the  only  philosophical  apology  for  the  doc- 
trine which  we  have  ever  met  with  ;  and,  as  it  comes  from 
a  good  source,  we  shall  make  use  of  it.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  great  difference  between  the  French  and 
English  liberty  may  be  traced  to  the  rejection  of  the  doc- 
trine by  the  latter,  and  the  tenacious  grasping  at  it  by  the 
former.  **  Libeiiy,  Equality^  Fraternity ^^^  is  the  watchword  of 
the  Parisian  mob.  Kings^  Lords  and  Commons^  are  the  land* 
marks  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  happy  medium  between 
these,  is  the  beauty  of  our  school.  We,  of  Carolina,  have 
followed  closely  the  policy  of  nature ;  the  surest  and  easiest 
guide.  We  have  rejected  the  evil,  and  retained  the  good. 
Having  neither  kings  nor  lords,  nor  "  equality,"  nor  "  frater- 
nity," we  yet  have  liberty  and  commons. 

Some  little  mcTrit  has  been  extracted,  by  strainings  out  of 
^*  equality^^  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  by  Judge  Grimk6  of 
Ohio,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Free  Institutions,  but  just 
enough  to  make  men  cautious  of  the  dogma.  He  explains 
AS  follows  :* 


^'  All  human  oxertions  to  bettor  the  social  organization,  must  neoea- 
sarily  be  bounded  within  certain  limits.  Something  must  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  the  elements  of  all  our  reasoning  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
other  sciences.  We  cannot  be  permitted  to  construct  ideas,  which  a 
fertile  imagination  has  suggested,  and  which  only  approach  toward  be- 
ing verified  in  part,  because  they  cannot  be  verified  universally. 

*^  Let  us  suppose  that  all  those  who  have  succeeded  in  life,  and  who 
are  placed  in  good  circumstances,  were  to  go  among  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant, open  up  all  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  recount  the  whole  train  of 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  elevate  their  condition,  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  which,  for  the  time  being,  would  so  much  expand  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  believed,  either  rightly  or  erroneously,  tbat  for- 
tune had  frowned  upon  them.  But,  first :  the  thing  cannot  be  done. 
Such  a  fearless  and  unreserved  revelation  of  one's  whole  thoughts  and 
actions,  can  proceed  from  none  but  angels.  Second  :  the  exposition  of 
so  great  an  amount  of  infirmities  as  the  revelation  would  disclose,  and 
as  would  be  shown  to  attend  frequently  the  most  enviable  condition, 
would  cause  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant  to  hug  vice  and  ignorance  still 
closer.  The  greater  part  would  become  more  bold  and  confident  than 
ever,  since  there  was  no  such  broad  mark  of  distinction,  as  had  been 
imagined,  between  the  highest  and  lowest  condition.     And  one  great 

•  Nature  and  Tendenc7  of  Free  Institutions,  by  Frederick  Grimk^.  Cincinnati: 
1848.    page  53. 
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eheck  to  irregularities  of  conduct,  would  be  removed.  The  counsellors 
and  the  counselled,  in  such  an  enterprise,  are  equally  coTered  with  all 
sorts  of  infirmities.  And  the  true  way  to  get  rid  of  these,  is  to  pro- 
<»ed  upon  the  belief  that  they  do  not  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are 
oalj  adventitious.  In  this  way,  every  one  will  be  nerved  to  a  greater 
amount  of  exertion  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  those  who 
are  placed  in  what  is  termed  low  life,  could  penetrate  the  gaudy  exte- 
rior of  high  life,  they  would  find  as  little  enjoyment  as  in  their  own 
humble  sphere.  Wealth  creates  full  as  many  disquietudes  as  it  heals. 
Fortunately,  they  are  unable  to  lift  the  veil ;  for  then,  perhaps,  all  hu- 
man exertions  would  speedily  come  to  an  end. 

*'  It  may  then  be  enquired,  why  do  legislators  constantly  inculcate 
the  maxim,  that  all  men  are  equal.  And  the  answer  is  plain  :  First. 
Because  to  teach  and  to  act  upon  it  is  the  only  way  of  attaining  equal- 
ity, to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  actually  attained.  Second.  Because 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  government  to  make  anything  like  dn  accurate 
discrimination  between  the  inequalities  of  different  men ;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  would  be  to  encroach  upon  those  points  in  which  there 
ia  no  inequality.  Third.  Because  the  principle  of  equality  may  ver^ 
well  be  recognised  as  the  rule  among  men  as  citizens — as  members  of  a 
political  community — although,  as  individuals,  there  may  be  great  and 
numerous  inequalities  between  them.  The  utmost  which  the  citizen 
can  demand,  is  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  obstruct  his  rise,  and  to 
impede  his  progress  through  life.  He  has,  then,  an  even  chance  with 
all  his  fellows.  If  he  does  not  become  their  equal,  his  case  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  society,  and  to  complain,  would  be  to  quarrel  with  his 
own  nature. 

^  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  a  difficulty  now  presents  itself,  which  is 
entitled  to  particular  attention.  Here  are  two  sets  of  ideas  which  do 
not  quadrate  with  each  other :  equality  proclaimed  by  the  laws,  and 
inequality  in  fact.  And  as,  notwithstanding  the  artificial  distinctions 
which  we  may  make  between  the  individual  and  the  citizen,  the  former 
may  be  disposed  to  carry  all  his  prejudices,  narrow  views  and  selfish 
interests,  into  the  arena  of  politics,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  sense  of 
discord  would  be  introduced,  which,  after  lasting  for  a  given  period, 
must  terminate  in  the  ascendency  of  one  or  other  of  these  rival  princi- 
ples. Hence,  the  misgivings  of  many  persons,  otherwise  possessing 
good  sense  and  reflection  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  they  do  not  believe, 
they  at  any  rate  doubt,  whether  the  undisguised  recognition ,  of  the 
principle  of  equality  in  America,  is  not  destined  to  take  entire  posses- 
sion of  society,  and  ultimately  to  level  the  whole  fabric  of  its  institutions^ 
The  masses  are  put  in  possession  of  the  same  privileges  as  the  educated 
and  the  wealthy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  struggle  l^tween  the  two  or- 
ders, will  not  numbers  be  sure  to  gain  the  advantage. 

"  But  the  principle  of  equality  is  itself  the  parent  of  another  princi- 
ple, which  sets  bounds  to  it,  and  limits  its  operation  in  practice.  The 
same  laws  which  declare  that  all  men  are  equal,  give  unbounded  scope 
to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  all.  Neither  family,  nor  rank,  confer 
any  peculiar  advantages  in  running  the  career  which  is  now  opened.  In 
many  respects,  they  even  throw  obstacles  in  the  way.    Men,  without 
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education,  with  ordinary  faculties,  and  who  commenced  Ufe  with  little 
or  nothing,  are  continually  emerging  from  ohacurity,  and  displacing 
those  who  have  acquired  fortunes  oy  inheritance.  They  constitute,  em- 
phatically, the  class  of  the  rich  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  prindple 
of  equality  there,  which  introduces  all  the  inequality  which  is  estab- 
lished in  that  country.  The  effects  are  visible  to  every  one,  and  are 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  most  ignorant  men.  Every  one  is  a 
witness  to  the  miracles  which  industiy  and  common  safi;acity  produce. 
No  one  distrusts  himself;  no  one  can  perceive  those  mmute  shades  of 
character  and  disposition,  which  determine  the  destiny  of  some  indivi- 
duals, making  some  rich,  and  leaving  others  poor.  All  place  an  equal 
reliance  upon  their  own  efforts  to  carve  out  their  fortunes,  until,  at 
length,  the  period  of  life  begins  to  shorten ;  when  cool  reflection  and 
judgment  take  the  place  of  the  passions;  and  whether  they  have  suc- 
ceeded or  failed,  a  new  feeling  comes  over  every  one — a  disposition  to 
submit  quietly  to  what  is  the  inevitable,  because  it  is  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  things. 

"  Thus,  as  it  18  impoesible,  among  millions,  to  say  who,  in  running  the 
career  of  wisdom,  iDfluence  or  wealth,  will  attain  the  goal,  govern- 
ment very  rightly  establishes  the  broad  and  indiscriminate  rules  of 
equality,  and  the  very  means  which  it  makes  use  of  to  effect  this  object, 
obliterates  all  artificial  distinctions,  and  brings  out  in  bolder  relief,  all 
the  natural  inequalities  of  men.  And  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  en- 
vious are  constantly  rising  into  the  ranks  of  the  envied,  a  powerful  check 
is  imposed  upon  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  former.  They 
cannot  reach,  nor  after  reaching,  will  they  be  able  to  enjoy,  that  which 
is  the  constant  aim  of  all  their  efforts,  without  lending  an  earnest  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  laws  under  which  they  live.  And  in  this  way, 
free  institutions  are  saved  from  shipwreck,  by  the  thorough  and  undia- 
guised  adoption  of  a  principle  whidi  seemed  calculated  to  produce  pre- 
cisely opposite  effects." 

If  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country,  who  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  equality,  could  only  be  brought  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  such  as  the  above  long  quotation  un- 
folds, it  would  be  fortunate  for  society.  But  we  very  much 
fear  they  would,  even  with  these  views,  confound  equality 
with  liberty,  and  fall  into  the  error  which  Mr.  Calhoun  so 
justly  exposes.  Nor  will  the  mass  of  mankind  ever  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  declaring  equality 
for  the  sake  of  inequality.  And  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
which  will  be  accomplished  first — the  "  quadrature''  of  the 
circle,  to  the  satisfaction  of  mathematicians,  or  the  **  quad- 
rature" of  opposing  laws  and  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of 
mankind.  It  would  seem  by  far  the  wisest  plan  to  content 
ourselves  with  exposing  errors,  and  leaving  their  correction 
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to  the  sure  operations  of  civilized  society  ;  for  it  is  there,  at 
lasty  that  even  government  itself  must  seek  refage  from  false 
doctrines  and  heresy.  If  "we  are  uneqaal,  let  not  the  laws 
offend  our'  understanding,  by  telling  as  that  we  are  equal. 
Let  them  protect  us  and  our  property  as  they  find  us ;  they 
have  nothing  eke  to  care  for.  Protect  our  person  and  our 
property  ;  our  position  among  men  will  protect  itself.  And 
inequality  of  condition,  means  simply  difference  in  position. 
This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  self-sustaining 
power  of  society,  which  will  now  be  explained. 

Society,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  it  is  out  of  society  that  not  only  govern- 
ment, but  all  the  principles  of  justice,  morality  and  virtue, 
spring.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring  together  a  number 
of  men,  and  associate  them  under  any  circumstances,  with- 
out there  immediately  appearing  a  standard  of  conduct ; 
common  lines  of  discrimination  between  excellence  and  me- 
diocrity, and  pure  deficiency ;  a  general  understanding  that 
this  is  good,  and  that  is  bad  ;  this  is  admirable,  that  execra- 
ble. Nor  is  t&is  all.  The  sentiment  soon  prevails,  that  their 
common  good  should  be  their  common  aim.  Virtue  and  tal- 
ents will  be  deemed  good  and  excellent^  wealth  will  be  ad- 
mirable. Each  of  these  will  be  sure  to  give  influence,  ease 
and  contentment ;  and  the  possessors  can  never  fail  to  ap- 
predate  their  value.  The  most  beautiful  and  sacred  emo- 
tion of  our  carnal  nature,  now  prompts  us  to  secure  these  to 
those  frail  and  helpless  beings  whom  we  have  brought  into 
the  arena  of  earthly  turmoil — our  children.  And  thus  is  the 
main  spring  of  progress  set.  Great  as  is  the  amount  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  in  the  grand  category  of  motives  to  hu- 
man exertion,  the  search  after  wealth,  and  the  thirst  for  dis- 
tinction, which  constitute  the  right  and  left  arms  of  civiliza- 
tion, spring  more  frequently  from  a  desire  to  bequeath  bless- 
ings to  our  offspring,  than  from  a  lust  for  our  own  aggran- 
dizement The  result  of  this  is,  that  virtue,  talent  and  wealth 
will  create  for  themselves  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
in  society,  which  government  can  neither  bestow  nor  pre- 
vent ;  and  this  will  continue  so  long  as  man  is  mortal.  From 
this  evident  fact,  it  appears  that  there  must  ever  be  an  ex- 
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tent  to  which  human  affairs  may  be  safely  conduoted  by  so- 
ciety alone,  unaided  by  government.  It  was  too  magnified 
a  view  of  this  simple  truth,  which  caused  Rousseau  to  ex- 
claim : 

^  Love  your  country.  Sink  the  personal  existence  of  individuals  in 
the  existence  of  the  community.  Make  little  account  of  the  particular 
men  of  whom  the  society  consists,  but  aim  at  the  general  wealth,  pros- 
perity and  glory.  Purify  your  miod  from  the  gross  ideas  of  sense,  and 
elevate  it  to  the  single  contemplation  of  that  abstract  individual  of 
which  particular  men  are  so  many  detached  members,  valuable  only  for 
the  place  they  fill.*' 

And  It  was  owing  to  a  total  disregard  of  it,  that  another 
declared : 

'^  Society  is  an  ideal  existence,  and  not  on  its  own  account,  entitled  to 
the  smallest  regard.  The  wealth,  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  whole, 
are  unintelligible  chimeras.  Set  no  value  on  any  thing,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  you  are  convinced  of  its  tendency  to  make  individual  men  happy 
and  virtuous — benefit,  by  every  practical  mode,  man  wherever  he  ex- 
ists ;  but  be  not  deceived  by  the  specious  idea  of  affording  services  to  a 
body  of  men,  for  which  no  individual  man  is  the  better.  Society  was 
instituted,  not  for  the  sake  of  glory,  not  to  furnish  splendid  materiab 
for  the  page  of  history,  but  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  The  love 
of  our  country,  if  we  would  speak  accurately,  is  another  of  those  spe- 
cious illusions,  which  have  been  invented  by  impostors,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  multitude  the  blind  instruments  of  their  crooked  designs.^ 

A  calm  and  dispassionate  view,  however,  of  human  af- 
fairs, will  readily  expose  the  mort)id  proclivity  of  those  who 
advance  either  of  these  extreme  absurdities,  and  satisfy  all 
that  society  is  the  great  preservative  of  human  existence, 
and  too  much  government  the  very  Pandora's  box,  arraying 
hosts  of  enemies  against  all  advancement.  The  uselessness 
of  such  laws  as  declare  white  to  be  black,  when  every  body 
knows  white  is  not  black,  and  the  great  utility  of  govern- 
ment's limiting  its  operations  to  those  matters  which  society, 
unaided,  cannot  so  easily  control,  will  require  but  little  ar- 
gument for  their  vindication.  The  first  suggestion  which 
offers  itself,  is  that  society  is  the  primary^  government  only 
the  secondary  principle  of  human  economy.  The  latter  is 
designed  to  do  no  more  than  that  which  society  needs  an 
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agent  to  execute.  Society  can  effectually  frown  down  pu- 
gilists and  bullies,  but  the  hangman,  sustained  by  the  strong 
arm  of  government,  is  required  to  execute  the  murderer. 
Society  can  regulate  the  common  interests  and  domestic  re* 
lations  of  life,  and  the  interposition  of  government  is  needed 
only  to  impart  vigour  to  operations  of  a  more  formidable  na- 
ture. And,  to  say  this,  does  in  no  way  tend  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  government.  The  secondary  and  primary 
principles  are  equally  indispensable,  but  it  is  highly  essential 
that  they  should  be  confined  to  their  proper  functions.  A 
distinguished  writer  of  the  last  century  truly  observes  :* 

"  Great  part  of  that  order  which  reigns  among  mankind  is  not  the 
ediect  of  government.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  principles  of  society  and 
the  natural  constitution  of  man.  It  existed  prior  to  government,  and 
would  exist  if  the  formality  of  government  was  abolished.  Th«  mutjial 
dependence  and  reciprocal  interest  which  man  has  upon  man,  and  all 
the  parts  of  a  civilized  community  upon  each  other,  create  that  great 
chain  of  connection  which  holds  it  together.  The  landholder,  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman  and  every  occupation, 
prospers  by  the  aid  which  each  receives  from  the  other,  and  from  the 
whole.  Common  interest  regulates  their  concerns  and  forms  their  laws; 
and  the  laws  which  common  usage  ordains,  have  a  greater  influence 
than  the  laws  of  government.  In  fine,  society  performs  for  itself  almost 
every  thing  which  is  ascribed  to  government. 

"To  understand  tht  nature  and  quantity  of  government  proper  for 
man,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  his  dharacter.  As  nature  created  him 
for  social  life,  she  fitted  him  for  the  station  she  intended.  In  all  cases 
she  made  his  natural  wants  greater  than  his  individual  powers.  No  one 
man  is  capable,  without  the  aid  of  society,  of  supplying  his  own  wants  ; 
and  those  wants,  acting  upon  every  individual,  impel  the  whole  of  them 
into  society,  as  naturally  as  gravitation  acts  to  a  centre. 

"But  she  has  gone  further.  She  has  not  only  forced  man  into  so- 
ciety by  a  diversity  of  wants,  which  the  reciprocal  aid  of  each  other  can 
supply,  but  she  has  implanted  in  him  a  3ystem  of  social  affections, 
which,  though  not  necessary  to  his  existence,  are  essential  to  his  happi- 
ness. There  is  no  period  in  life  when  this  love  for  society  ceases  to  act. 
It  begins  and  ends  with  our  being. 

"If  we  examine,  with  attention,  into  the  composition  and  constitution 
of  man,  the  diversity  of  his  wants,  and  the  diversity  of  talents  in  differ- 
ent men  for  reciprocally  accommodating  the  wants  of  each  other,  his 
propensity  to  society,  and  consequently  to  preserve  the  advantages  re- 
Bulting  from  it,  we  shall  easily  discover  that  a  great  part  of  what  is 
called  government  is  mere  imposition. 

•  RigfatB  of  Man  ;  by  Thorota  Paioe.    Philadetphit :  1791.    Pari  it,  p.  li. 
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'^  GoTernment  is  no  further  necessary  than  to  supply  the  few  cases  to 
which  society  and  civilization  are  not  conyeniently  competent ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  wanting^  to  shew,  that  every  thing  which  government  can 
usefally  add  thereto,  has  been  performed  by  the  common  consent  of 
society,  without  govemnient  If  we  consider  what  the  principles  are 
that  first  condense  men  into  society,  and  what  the  motives  that  regulate 
their  mutual  intercourse  afterwards,  we  shall  find,  by  the  time  we  arrive 
at  what  is  called  government,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  is 
performed  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  parts  upon  each  other." 

*'  Formal  government  makes  but  a  small  part  of  civilized  life ;  and 
when  even  the  best  that  human  wisdom  can  devise  is  established,  it  is  a 
thing  more  in  name  and  idea  than  in  fact  It  is  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  society  and  civilization — to  the  common  usage  uni- 
versally  consented  to,  and  mutually  and  reciprocally  maintuned — to  the 
unceasing  circulation  of  interest,  which,  passing  through  its  million 
channels,  invigorates  the  whole  mass  of  civilized  man — it  is  to  these 
things,  infinitely  more  than  to  any  thing  which  even  the  best  instituted 
government  can  perform,  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  whole  depend." 

Instances  of  the  self-sustaining  power  of  society  are  to 
be  found  on  every  page  of  history.  There,  we  read  of  na- 
tions sunk  into  the  profoundest  labyrinths  of  strife,  anarchy 
and  confusion ;  while,  to  the  superficial  eye,  society,  with 
all  its  blessings,  seems  utterly  lost  and  strangled  in  the 
thorny  maze.  But,  look  beneath  this  troubled  surface,  and 
we  discover  order  where  we  looked  for  disorder ;  we  find 
industry  where  we  expected  nothing  but  rapii\e  ;  we  see  vir- 
tue struggling  for  her  crown,  and,  in  good  time,  obtaining  it 
Society  emerges  from  the  terrific  maelstrom  with  all  her 
features  preserved  and  her  head  erect.  And  no  thanks  to 
government  for  this — it  occurs  where  there  is  no  government 
It  springs  from  that  natural  pliancy  and  singular  aptness  in 
mankind,  which  adapts  society  to  the  circumstances  which 
surround  it. 

During  successive  generations  the  death  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  ^*  the  war  of  the  Roses," 
was  the  curse  of  England.  Government  was  but  another 
name  for  civil  war.  If  one  rose  wcms  red,  it  was  but  em- 
blematic of  the  blood  which  flowed  for  its  emolument ;  and, 
as  the  other  was  white,  it  but  told  of  the  bones  that  bleached 
on  many  a  fatal  field.  Between  the  two,  there  was  neither 
peace  nor  safety.    Society  was  indeed  harassed ;  but  had  it 
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not  been  for  her  good  oiOiceSy  who  can  say  where  the  wretched 
progress  of  events  would  have  found  a  termination  ?  And 
whence  did  support  and  consolation  flow  in  those  tumultu- 
ous times,  but  from  the  conservative  influences  which  society 
exerted  over  the  frugal  and  patient  people  ?  And  what  finally 
brought  all  England  to  her  senses,  and  cast  such  a  charm 
around  the  marriage  of  Henry  Tudor  and  Elizabeth  of  York — 
one  man  and  woman — but  the  stern  demand  of  society  that 
there  should  be  peace  ?  The  disgusting  process  of  the  several 
French  revolutions  and  massacres,  with  the  attendant  hor- 
rors of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  afibrds 
but  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  depth  of  vice,  to  which 
scarcely  any  but  a  French  society,  bewildered  with  chime- 
ras always,  could  ever  descend.  If  every  ligament  of  the 
social  body  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  annihilated,  it  is  certain 
that  the  morals  of  the  Parisian  canaille  were  no  worse  un- 
der the  Robesperian  sway,  than  they  were,  ages  before,  un- 
der the  ruthless  government  of  the  fair  daughter  of  the 
Medici.  And  who  will  deny  that  the  demand  of  society  for 
peace^  order  and  tranquillity,  is,  at  this  moment,  the  only 
prop  of  the  Empire?  But  our  own  country  presents  a 
better  and  more  familiar  instance.  For  years,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Revolution,  the  pretension  to  government 
was  but  nominal  throughout  America.  The  colonial  sys- 
tems had  died  a  natural  death,  and  men  were  too  busy  with 
the  vindication  of  their  liberty  to  engage  in  the  institution  of 
permanent  government.  The  Congress  had,  in  fact,  but 
mock  authority.  The  utmost  it  could  do  was  to  recommend 
what  a  stable  government  would  have  ordered ;  yet  no  power 
on  earth  was  ever  more  faithfully  obeyed  than  this  same 
Congress.  The  cause  of  this  was  found  not  only  in  the  ne- 
cessities, but  in  the  demands  of  society.  It  is  truly  ques- 
tionable whether  a  community  was  ever  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment before ;  yet  it  is  certain  no  people  ever  so  happily 
delivered  themselves  from  the  grandest  of  dilemmas,  and 
that,  too,  without  a  government  worthy  the  name.  And,  if 
reference  to  this  particular  state  is  admissible  here,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  saying,,  that,  what  with  Whigs  and  Torys, 
English  Cavaliers  and  French  Huguenots,  Irish,  towns  and 
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Dutch  forks,  Carolina  has,  in  the  course  of  her  career, 
been  more  sorely  pressed,  for  the  need  of  government,  than 
can  be  well  conceived ;  yet  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  her 
society  has  been,  what  we  hope  to  prove  it  is,  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  the  kind  that  the  world  has  yet  looked  upon. 

But,  capable  as  society  is  to  sustain  itself  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  events,  and  notwithstanding  the  latitude  she  al- 
lows to  individuals,  there  are  occasions  when  private  judg- 
ment and  individual  liberty  must  be  superseded  for  the  public 
good.  There  must  ever  exist  a  necessity  of  restraint  over 
individuals,  as  is  already  stated,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  «eZ/'-government.  Society  can  only  impose  a  part  of  this 
restraint ;  it  is  for  government  to  do  the  rest.  Hence  the  re- 
mark of  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  :"* — "  Society  and 
government  are  different  in  themselves,  and  have  different 
origins.  Society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  government 
by  our  wickedness.  Society  is  in  every  state  a  blessing ; 
government,  even  in  its  best  state,  but  a  necessary  evil." 

There  is  a  consideration  consequent  upon  this,  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  science  of  government,  viz : — 
Since  government  is  the  resultant  of  the  social  condition, 
and  since  it  is  produced  by  our  wickedness,  (taking  for  the 
present  this  view  of  the  subject,)  it  follows  that  it  should 
not  be  the  same  for  every  people.  For,  unless  all  mankind 
are  equally  advanced  in  social  improvement,  and  equally 
wicked,  the  several  systems  which  spring  out  of  these  causes 
must,  of  necessity,  be  different.  And  this  is  singularly  veri- 
fied by  the  world's  history,  which  establishes  that  no  two 
distinct  governments  ever  existed  which  were  the  same  in 
all  their  departments.  We  see,  in  one  country,  complete 
despotism  ;  in  another,  mixed  monarchy ;  in  another,  good 
republicanism ;  and  in  another,  unbridled  democracy ;  and 
who  is  competent  to  say  that  the  one  is  not  as  well  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  its  subjects  as  the  other  7  The  serfdom 
of  Russia  is  not  more  repugnant  to  the  sober  republican, 
than  the  wild  democracy  of  the  deluded  Frenchman ; — while 
the  substantial  liberty  of  an  Englishman,  or  an  American,  is 

*  Thomu  Pftint. 
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Utterly  incomprehensible  to  either  Russians  or  Frenchmen. 
And  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  attempt,  either  by  dint 
of  logic  to  prove,  or  by  dogmatism  to  assert,  that  one  of 
these  peoples  enjoy  less  individual  happiness  than  another. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  determine  truly  which  is  ac- 
tually the  happiest,  the  Russian  Serf,  the  Queen  of  England, 
"^he  President  of  the  United  States,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Feegee  Islands.  It  would  be  a  slur,  which  we  would  be  sorry 
to  cast  upon  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  God  of  all,  to  say 
that  this  or  that  nation,  among  all  his  people,  alone  is  blessed 
with  happiness.  And  as  this  would  be  a  daring  piece  of 
presumption,  to  discriminate  in  the  matter  would  be  equally 
offensive  to  good  taste  and  reason.  Let  man  rest  content 
with  the  reasonable  effort  to  civilize  and  christianize  his 
fellow';  by  this  means  he  may  refine  the  rough  jewel  and 
polish  the  hard  stone.  Besides,  time  may  be  much  more 
profitably  spent,  than  in  setting  up  a  series  of  standards  for 
the  estimation  of  the  happiness  of  people  who  neither  know 
nor  care  about  us. 

The  very  gradual  or  cumulative  nature  of  those  events 
which  bring  governments  into  being,  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate not  only  the  possibility,  but  actual  necessity,  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  forms  of  government.  And  the  history  of 
our  own  little  State  is  no  mean  illustration  of  this.  What 
with  her  fundamental  constitutions,  her  proprietary,  royal, 
professional,  revolutionary  and  republican  governments  and 
constitutions,  to  say  nothing  of  subsequent  amendments, 
statutes,  resolutions  and  conventions,  who  can  deny  that  she 
is  what  she  is,  whether  in  good  or  evil  report,  not  by  the  de- 
sign of  man,  but  "  by  the  blessing  of  God  ?" 

"  Forms  of  government,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,*  "  are  supposed  to  de- 
cide of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind.  But  they  must  be  varied, 
in  order  to  suit  the  extent,  the  way  of  subsistence,  the  character  and 
the  manners  of  different  nations.  In  some  cases  the  multitude  may  be 
suffered  to  govern  themselves ;  in  others,  they  must  be  severely  re- 
s^ained.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village,  in  some  primitive  Age,  may  have 
been  safely  entrusted  to  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  the  suggestion  of 
ih«ir  inoocent  views ;  but  the  tenants  of  Newgate  can  scarcely  be  trusted, 

•Pages  129  and  904. 
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with  chains  locked  to  their  bodies,  anid  bars  of  iron  fixed  to  their  legs. 
How  18  it  possible,  therefore,  to  find  any  single  form  of  government 
that  would  snit  mankind  in  every  condition  f 

^Mankind,  in  following  the  present  sense  of  thdr  minds,  in  striving  to 
remove  inconveniences,  or  to  gain  apparent  and  contiguous  advantages, 
arrive  at  ends  which  even  their  imagination  could  not  anticipate ;  and 
pass  on,  like  other  animals,  in  the  tract  of  their  nature,  without  per- 
ceiving its  end.  He  who  first  said,  ^  I  will  appropriate  this  field ;  I  will 
leave  it  to  my  heirs ;'  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  laying  the  foundation^ 
of  civil  laws  and  political  establishments.  He  who  first  ranged  himself 
under  a  leader,  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  setting  the  example  of  a 
permanent  subordination,  under  the  pretence  of  which  the  rapacious 
were  to  seize  his  posseasions,  and  the  arrogant  to  lay  claim  to  his 
service. 

"  Men,  in  general,  are  sufficiently  disposed  to  occopy  themselves  in 
forming  projects  and  schemes ;  but  he  who  would  scheme  and  project 
for  others,  will  find  an  opponent  in  every  person  who  is  disposed  to 
scheme  for  himself.  Like  the  winds  that  come  we  know  not  whence, 
and  blow  whithersoever  they  list,  the  forms  of  society  are  derived  from 
an  obscure  and  distant  origin ;  they  arise,  long  before  the  date  of  phi- 
losophy, from  the  instincts,  not  from  the  speculations  of  men.  The 
crowd  of  mankind  are  directed,  in  their  establishments  and  measures, 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  seldom  are  turned 
from  their  way,  to  follow  the  plan  of  any  single  projector. 

"  Every  step  and  every  movement  of  the  multitude,  even  in  what  are 
termed  enlightened  ages,  are  made  with  equal  blindness  to  the  future ; 
and  nations  stumble  upon  establishments,  which  are,  indeed,  the  result 
of  human  action,  but  not  the  execution  of  any  human  design.  If  Crom- 
well said  that  a  man  never  moirots  higher  than  when  he  knows  not 
whither  he  is  going,  it  may,  with  more  reason,  be  affirmed  of  commu- 
nities, that  they  admit  of  the  greatest  revolutions  where  no  change  is 
intended,  and  that  the  most  refined  politicians  do  not  always  know 
whither  they  are  leading  the  state  by  their  proiectB. 

^  If  we  listen  to  the  testimony  of  modern  history,  and  to  that  of  the 
most  authentic  parts  of  the  ancient ;  if  we  attend  to  the  practice  of 
nations  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  in  every  condition,  whether 
that  of  the  barbarian  or  the  polished,  we  shall  find  very  little  reason  to 
retract  this  assertion.  No  constitution  is  formed  by  concert^  no  govern- 
ment is  copied  from  a  plan. 

There  is  another  reason  why  governments  must  be  differ- 
ent for  different  peoples ;  we  refer  to  the  varioas  circam- 
stances  of  geographical  position,  climate,  extent  of  territory, 
and  a  thousand  other  minor  matters,  which  exert  vast  influ- 
ence over  the  affairs  of  men.  But,  without  further  remark 
on  this  score,  let  us  merely  cite  the  case  of  the  Chinese — as 
it  is  the  most  striking  and  most  ancient — to  show  how  wrong 
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it  is  to  suppose  that  liberty  is  always  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness, or  that  equality  is  essential  to  either.^ 

^*The  Chinese  Empire  certainly  presents  to  the  eye  both  of  the  com- 
mon observer  and  of  the  political  reasoner,  the  most  singular  spectacle 
in  the  whole  social  history  of  our  species.    A  territory  of  enormous 
extent,  stretching  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  as  many 
from  north  to  south,  peopled  by  above  three  hundred  millions  of  per- 
sons, all  living  under  one  sovereign — preserving  their  customs  for  a 
period  far  beyond  the  beginning  of  authentic  history  elsewhere — civi- 
lized when  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarism — possessed  many  centuries 
before  ourselves  of  the  arts  which  we  deem  the  principal  triumphs  of 
civilization,  and  even  yet  not  equalled  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  West  in  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  public  works — with  a  huge 
wall   one   thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  built  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  a  canal  of  seven  hundred,  four  centuries  before  any  ca^ 
•  nal  had  ever  been  seen  in  Europe — the  sight  of  such  a  /[x>untry  and  such 
a  nation  is  mightily  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  most  careless 
ob8er\'er,  and  to  warm  the  fancy  of  the  most  indifferent.     But  there  are 
yet  more  strange  things  unfolded  in  the  same  quarter  to  the  eye  of  the 
political  philosopher.     All   this  vast  empire   under  a  single  head,  its 
countless  myriads  of  people  yielding  an  obedience  so  regular  and  so 
mechanical,    that   the  government  is  exercised  as  if  the  control  were 
over  animals  or  masses  of  inert  matter  ;  the  military  force  at  the  ru- 
ler's dbposai  so  insignificant,   that  the  mere  physical  pressure  of  the 
crowd  must  instantly  destroy  it,  were  the  least  resistance  attempted ; 
the  people  all  this  while  not  only  not  plunged  in  rude  ignorance,  but 
actually  more  generally  possessed  of  knowledge  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
more  highly  prizing  it  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  established  for  much  above  five  and  twenty  centu- 
ries, and  never  changing  or  varying  during  that  vast  period  of  time; 
the  inhabitants,  with  all  their  refinement,  and  their  early  progress  in 
knowledge  and  in  the  arts,  never  passing  a  certain  low  point,  so  that 
they  exhibit  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  our  species  of  improve- 
ment being  permanently  arrested  in  its  progress ;  the  resources  of  this 
civilized  state  incalculable,  yet  not  able  to  prevent  two  complete  con- 
quests by  a  horde  of  barbarians,  or  to  chastise  the  piracies  of  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  or  to  subdue  a  petty  tribe  existing,  troublesome  and 
independent,   in  the  centre  of  a  monarchy  which  seems  as  if  it  could 
crush  them  by  a  single  movement  o(  its  body  ;  the  police  of  the  state 
all-powerful  in  certain  directions,  and  in  others. so  weak  as  habitually  to 
give  way  for  fear  of  being  defeated ;  the  policy  of  the  state  an  unexam- 
pled mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly — profound  views  and  superficial  ei^ 
rors — patronage  of  art  and  of  science,  combined  with  prohibition  of 
foreign  improvements— encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  with  ex- 
clusion of  external  commerce — promotion  of  inland  manufacture  and 
trade,  without  employing  the  precious  metals  as  a  medium  of  exchange — 

*  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy.    Vol.  i.,  p.  162. 
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suffering  perpetually  from  the  population  encroaching  upon  the  means 
of  sabsistence,  and  yet  systematically  stimnlating  the  increase  of  its 
numbers;  removing  every  check  which  might  mitigate  the  evil,  and 
closing  every  outlet  for  the  redundancy;  finally,  so  unwieldy,  anomalous, 
iiBECtitious  a  system  of  polity,  enduring  for  so  many  ages,  and  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  in  a  state  of  Uie  most  profound  and  unbroken  peace,  With- 
out a  foreign  quarrel  or  a  domestic  convulsion,  while  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind have  been  laying  waste  the  earth  with  their  conflicts,  said  changing 
the  face  of  society  by  sudden  revolutions — such  are  the  marvels  which 
Chinese  histoir  presents  to  the  contemplation  of  the  inquiring  mind ; 
and  as  truth  onen  times  is  more  strange  than  fiction  itself,  the  various 
contradictions  with  which  these  things  are  found  to  abound,  when 
closely  and  calmly  examined,  are  much  more  wonderful  than.the  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  Chinese  refinement  and  perfection,  which  for  so 
long  a  period  appear  to  have  been  believed  unsifted  by  the  remote 
nations  of  Europe." 

The  government  of  this  vast  empire  is  a  supreme  despot- 
ism, and  though  it  has  no  power  to  make  progress  and  im- 
prove, it  nevertheless,  so  long  as  it  observes  the  fixed  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  is  quite  able  to  grind  and  oppress  them. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  amount  of  happiness  is  undoubtedly 
as  great  among  those  myriads  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
humanity. 

**  If  we  were  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  happiness  enjoyed 
by  the  people  under  this  system  from  the  mere  probabilities  of  the  case, 
we  should,  in  all  likelihood,  pitch  it  considerably  lower  than  the  truth. 
That  great  oppression  prevails  is  certain,  but  those  who  are  subject  to  it 
are  chiefly  the  persons  in  some  authority,  or,  at  least,  of  some  condition ; 
and  the  character  of  the  Chinese  is  so  much  composed  of  vanity  and 
love  of  distinction  that  all  employment  is  eagerly  sought  after,  notwith- 
standing the  risks  which  attend  its  enjoyment.  The  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  is  not  only  peaceable — it  is  contented  in  the  greatest  degree ; 
nay,  their  gaiety  is  described  by  all  who  have  had  intercouree  with  them 
as  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  their  mind.  They  are  industrious 
also  and  sober  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and,  indeed,  a  frugal  disposition 
seems  necessary  to  make  life  at  all  comfortable  in  a  country  where  the 
numbers  of  the  people  encroach  so  much  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
that  food  wholly  rejected  in  other  countries  is  eagerly  sought  after  there." 

.  Nor  is  it  of  trifling  import  to  this  very  subject,  of  the  adap- 
tation of  a  government  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  a  peo- 
ple, to  remember  that  the  China-man  sits  as  complacently 
over  his  dish  of  rats,  as  the  Frenchman  over  his  frogs,  the 
Englishman  over  his  plum  pudding,  or  the  Yankee  over  his 
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dkh  of  greens.  Life  is  made  up  of  an  endless  string  of 
small  matters,  and,  if  these  are  agreeable,  they  constitute 
happiness.  Now,  why  should  not  the  digestion  of  a  rat  so- 
lace the  China-man  as  well  as  the  mincing  of  a  fricaseed 
toad  the  dainty  Frank  ? 

It  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  since  govern- 
ment springs  out  of  society,  and  is  moulded  in  its  various 
forms  by  causes  peculiar  to  each  community,  it  must  be  for- 
ever essentially  and  emphatically  a  result.  The  instrumental- 
ity of  mankind  in  its  formation,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
involuntary.  And  no  more  forcible  illustration  of  this  can 
be  found,  than  that  presented  in  the  germination  of  the  pre- 
sent European  systems.  Emigration  and  conquest  have 
generally  been  the  beginnings.  First  came  the  Goths  across 
the  Danube ;  followed  by  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  and  the 
Vandals  through  Germany  ;  then,  at  a  later  period,  the  Huns 
overran  the  Goths  and  forced  them  farther  southward ;  and 
it  remained  for  the  Turks  to  supersede  the  Huns.  The  Van- 
dals, after  ravaging  Africa,  were  succeeded  by  the  Moors. 
The  Britons  were  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  and  they,  in  turn, 
were  subdued  by  the  Normans.  All  these  excursions  were 
for  plunder ;  yet  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  con- 
necting system  between  ancient  and  modern  Europe — ^the 
feudal  system.  The  whole  conglomeration  of  Ostrogoths 
and  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  Lombards  and  Franks,  Huns, 
Moors  and  Turks,  were  but  hordes  of  desperate  barbarians, 
incited  to  pillage  by  rude  but  heroic  leaders*  Their  chief- 
spoil  was  the  land  they  seized  upon.  The  great  chiefs  par- 
celled this  out,  to  their  prominent  accomplices,  in  feud.  The 
conditional  tenure  thus  obtained  gradually  became  heredi- 
tary ;  and  from  this  a  landed  aristocracy  sprang  up,  which, 
of  course,  was  also  hereditary.  Thus  originated  the  system 
of  nobility :  so  perfectly  unknown  elsewhere.  The  nobles, 
^vith  their  lands,  under  such  men  as  Clovis  and  Charlemagne, 
were  consolidated  into  kingdoms,  in  which  the  mixed  princi- 
ples of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  blended.  This  mix- 
ture of  principle,  stimulated,  it  is  true,  by  the  strong  passions 
of  the  age,  and  tempered  by  the  civilizing  ioflaence  of  chi- 
valry, brought  forward  the  spirit  of  compromise,  and  laid  the 
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corner-stone  of  wLat  is  now  called  constitutions.  Thus,  step 
by  step,  the  several  governments  were  formed ;  neither  by 
the  design  nor  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  those  who 
formed  them.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  Norman, 
conquest,  is  a  familiar  epitome  of  the  progress  of  all  Europe 
toward  the  thorough  establishment  of  government  on  intelli- 
gible principles,  and  the  gradual  settling  down  of  society  into 
its  present  advanced  state.  But  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  involuntary  formation  of  government  is  to  be 
found  in  our  own  history.  Eighty  years  ago  and  no  man 
dreamed  of  an  American  Union  of  independent  States;  yet, 
in  ten  years  after,  the  thing  was  accomplished.  If  the  theo- 
rist had  set  himself  down  to  reason  out  a  case,  and  to  de- 
scribe an  assemblage  of  discordant  elements,  wherewith  to 
experiment  upon  the  possibility  of  perpetuating  anarchy,  he 
could  never  have  come  nearer  his  mark  than  by  adverting 
to  the  people  of  America.  In  the  thirteen  colonies  were  as- 
sembled English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Germans  and 
Swedes — to  say  nothing  of  Africans  and  Indians.  In  these 
were  collected,  and  at  a  bigoted  period  too,  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  Huguenots,  Qua- 
kers,  Jews,  Heathens  and  Idolaters — speaking  a  variety  of 
languages,  and  with  little  similarity,  either  in  manners,  hab- 
its or  ideas  of  government.  With  nothing  in  common  but 
interest,  who  would  have  ventured  to  foretell  the  result? 
Yet,  by  reducing  the  principles  of  government  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  those  of  society,  and  acting  up  to  the  teachings 
of  common  sense — regarding  present  exigencies,  and  not 
fanciful  traditions — a  system  was  established  which  no  sa- 
gacity could  ever  have  devised,  and  mere  logic  could  never 
have  thrust  upon  the  people.  The  system  was  the  result  of 
events  and  circumstances  which  human  power  could  neither 
have  averted  nor  controlled. 

That  individual  men  have  some  voluntary  agency  in  the 
formation  of  certain  systems,  is  admitted ;  but  this  is  limited 
to  but  a  contracted  area.  The  imperceptible  march  of  events 
guided  by  the  public  sentiment  of  society,  efiecls  much  more 
for  man  than  his  vanity  is  willing  to  believe.  The  most  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  arbitrary  convention  is  of  a  decla- 
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ratory  nature.  Men  naturally  wish  to  pursue  their  usual  avo- 
cations, and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  the  profits 
of  their  estates  in  security  and  with  economy.  How  they 
can  best  accomplish  this,  is  seldom  a  matter  of  choice.  The 
best  mode  always  exists ;  it  remains  for  the  good  sense  of 
men  to  discover,  not  create  it.  The  discovery  of  this  mode 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  society,  aided  by  time  ;  and 
all  the  acts  of  government — we  mean  good  government — are 
merely  declaratory  of  this.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
upon  any  form  of  government  as. the  best,  since  that  alone 
can  be  the  best  which  declares  this  mode ;  and  this  again 
must  vary  with  varying  circumstances,  different  peoples  and 
progressive  ages. 

Writers,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  have  been  parti- 
cularly fond  of  denouncing  every  government  which  is  not 
essentially  popular.  But,  just  as  this  denunciation  may  be, 
with  respect  to  some  communities,  it  is  certainly  out  of  place 
with  regard  to  others.  It  does  well  enough  for  Americans  to 
denounce  monarchy,  for  that  system  would  be  intolerable  to 
them ;  but,  may  we  not  doubt  whether  republicanism  would 
not  be  a  fatal  experiment  with  certain  European  states  when 
we  have  the  modern  history  of  France  before  our  eyes  ?  We 
beg  not  to  be  considered  an  apologist  for  monarchy  ;  we  are 
simply  the  advocate  of  moderation  and  caution,  and  have 
more  than  once  been  struck  by  Mr.  Jefierson's  scathing  par- 
agraph in  his  letter  to  Governor  Langdon,*  in  which  he 
says: 

''  When  I  observed,  however,  that  the  King  of  England  was  a  cypher, 
I  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  observation  to  the  mere  individual  now  on 
that  throne.  The  practice  of  Kings  marrying  only  into  the  families  of 
Kings,  has  been  that  of  Europe,  for  some  centuries.  Now,  take  any 
race  of  animals,  confine  them  in  idleness  and  inaction,  whether  in  a  stye, 
a  stable,  or  a  state  room,  pamper  them  with  high  diet,  gratify  all  their 
sexual  appetites,  immerse  them  in  sensualities,  nourish  their  passions, 
let  every  thing  bend  before  them,  and  banish  whatever  might  lead  them 
to  think,  and  in  a  few  generations,  they  become  all  body  and  no  mind : 
and  this,  too,  by  a  law  of  nature,  by  that  very  law  by  which  we  are  in 
the  constant  practice  of  changing  the  characters  and  propensities  of  the 
animals  we  raise  for  our  own  purposes.     Such  is  the  regimen  in  raising 

*  JeffenoD's  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  147. 
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kings,  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  for  centuries.  While  in  Eu- 
rope, I  often  amused  myself  with  contemplating  the  characters  of  the 
then  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Louis  the  XVI.  was  a  fool,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  and  in  despite  of  the  answers  made  for  him  at  his 
trial.  The  King  of  Spain  was  a  fool ;  and  of  Naples,  the  same.  They 
passed  their  lives  in  hunting,  and  despatched  two  couriers  a  week,  one 
thousand  miles,  to  let  each  other  know  what  game  they  had  killed  the 
preceding  days.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool.  All  these  were 
Bourbons.  The  Queen  of  Portugal,  a  Braganza,  was  an  idiot  by  nature. 
And  so  was  the  King  of  Denmark.  Their  sons,  as  regents,  exercised 
the  powers  of  government  The  King  of  Prussia,  successor  to  the 
great  Frederick,  was  a  mere  hog  in  body,  as  well  as  in  mind.  Gustavus 
of  Sweden,  and  Joseph  of  Austria,  were  really  crazy ;  and  George  of 
England,  you  know,  was  in  a  strait  jacket.  There  remained,  then,  none 
but  old  Catherine,  who  had  been  too  lately  picked  up  to  have  lost  her 
common  sense.  In  this  state,  Bonaparte  found  Europe  ;  and  it  was  this 
state  of  its  rulers  which  lost  it  with  scarce  a  struggle.  These  animals 
had  become  without  mind,  and  powerless;  and  so  will  every  hereditary 
monarch  be  after  a  few  generations.  Alexander,  the  grandson  of  Cathe- 
rine, is  as  yet  an  exception.  He  is  able  to  hold  his  own.  But  he  is 
only  of  the  third  generation.  His  race  is  not  yet  run  out.  And  so  end- 
eth  the  book  of  Kings,  from  all  of  whom  the  Lord  deliver  us,  and  have 
you,  my  friend,  and  all  such  good  men  and  true,  in  his  holy  keeping.*^ 


We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  other  pages. 


£•  B.  B. 


Art.  in. — Africans  at  Home. 
Abrdg^  des   Voyages.    Par  Mons.  De  La  Harpe.     Paris : 

1780. 
Ashantee.     By  John  Beech  am.     London:  1641. 

The  condition  of  the  African  race,  for  some  years  past  has 
occupied  such  a  degree  of  popular  attention  as  to  have  been 
the  source  of  great  misunderstandings,  many  misrepresen- 
tations, violent  hostilities,  unwise  and  immature  legislation, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  insane  philanthropy,  all  of  which,  we 
fear,  will  result  in  very  little  profit  to  that  peculiar  people. 
To  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject, 
we  have  undertaken,  in  this  article,  to  give  a  rapid  but 
faithful  sketch  of  the  present  wretched  condition  of  the  Af- 
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rican,  and  to  show  that  this  condition  has  continaed  substan- 
tially, if  not  literally,  the  same,  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  and  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  accounts  of  this  pe- 
culiar people. 

We  know  nothing  of  Africa,  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  save  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  parts  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  interior  was  then  too  barba- 
rous and  insignificant  to  invite  curiosity,  cupidity  or  con- 
quest. From  the  Peripius  of  Hanno,  the  celebrated  Cartha- 
genian  navigator,  we  have  only  a  coasting  voyage,  as  the 
word  implies,  from  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Bojador,  beyond  the 
Senegal,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  the  impression  then 
entertained,  of  the  savage  and  degraded  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  caught  Ourang  Outangs,  or  a  species  of  mon- 
key, whom  they  took  for  the  women  of  the  country,  and 
having  flayed  them,  brought  their  skins  back  to  Carthage, 
where  they  were  deposited  with  the  other  curiosities,  and 
an  account  of  the  voyage,  in  the  Temple  of  Juno,  which 
was  their  Museum.  This  account  being  read  by  Aristotle, 
it  is  supposed  that  he  influenced  his  scholar,  Alexander,  to 
contemplate  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  efiected.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Arabian 
geographers  seem  to  have  entertained  but  vague  and  con- 
jectural ideas  of  that  region.  No  one,  in  those  days,  ever 
seems  to  have  contemplated  an  examination  of  the  interior. 
Even  the  Portuguese  did  not  attempt  it  after  they  had  made 
their  settlements.  It  was  left  for  the  enterprise  of  a  Park 
and  his  subsequent  followers,  in  modem  times. 

But,  long  before  the  time  of  Park,  the  enterprise  of  Por- 
tugal had  made  the  first  lodgement  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  set  the  example  of  that  coasting  trade  with  that  conti- 
nent, which  has  been,  more  or  less,  ever  since  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the  Spanish  and  the  American 
Nations.^  Yet,  with  all  their  factories,  their  posts,  their  forts 
and  their  castles,  they  have  been  able  to  penetrate  but  a 
small  distance  from  that  sickly  and  densely  wooded  coast, 
and  we  have  advanced  but  very  little  way  in  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  of  Africa  since  the  cry  of  Gama,  in  1498, 
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**  Bonnes  nouvelles^  bonnes  nouveUeSy  des  rubies^  des  emeraudeSy. 
des  Ipices^  des  pierreries^  touies  les  richesses  d^  Punivers" — 
instigated  that  enterprise  and  passion  for  gold,  new  coun- 
tries, new  lands  and  new  homes,  which  has  scarcely  yet  lost 
any  of  its  vigour  and  activity.  Wondrous  changes  this  pas- 
sion has  produced  and  is  still  producing !  Where  will  it 
stop  7  He  only  that  can  look  into  futurity  may  answer,  and 
without  asking  aid  from  "  celestial  telegraphs." 

But  has  this  great  move — this  world's  progress — ^redounded 
nothing  to  the  profit  of  poor  doomed,  dark,  night-covered 
Africa  7  Was  she  merely  intended  by  Divine  Providence  to 
afford  the  means  of  working  out  the  civilization  and  the  ex- 
altation of  all  other  countries,  and  of  all  other  races  but  her 
own  7  We  think  not.  But  God  has  his  own  ways  of  work- 
ing out  his  will ;  and  man  in  vain  may  think  to  amend  his 
decrees,  or  set  them  at  defiance.  Do  those  who  believe  in 
the  Bible,  dare  to  disown  that  Providence  which  acknow- 
ledges some  favoured  races,  and  places  curses  and  trials 
upon  others  7  Why  is  it  so  7  When  we  are  as  wise  as 
Deity  itself,  then  may  we  say  why  there  shall  be  rich  and 
poor,  sick  apd  healthy,  strong  and  weak,  the  beautiful  and 
the  ugly,  the  Apollo  and  Caliban,  a  Washington  and  a  Jona- 
than Wild,  a  Napoleon  and  an  idiot,  the  robber  and  the  ho- 
nest labourer — in  short,  happiness  and  misery !  Why  the 
wealth  and  superabundance  of  the  one,  and  the  toilsome, 
loathsome  labour  of  the  other,  in  the  service  of  the  rich — a  la- 
bour which  yields  no  stores,  but  affords  merely  the  wretched 
means  of  staving  off  starvation  from  the  destitute  and  hi» 
numerous  family  of  suffering  children  ? 

There  is  a  Law  on  the  subject,  and  that  law  has  been  given 
man  by  his  Maker  from  above.  The  violation  of  that  law,, 
though  we  may  not  see  why  it  should  be  so,  or  believe  it  the 
origin  of  these  inequalities,  is  the  true  source  of  all  the  misery 
and  of  all  inequality  on  earth.  Not  that  virtue  is  always 
rewarded  among  men ;  for  we  are  not  told  of  recompense,, 
but  duty.  Reward  is  not  for  us  to  challenge  and  demand — 
only  obedience  is  ours.  Enough  that  the  violator  of  6od*» 
laws  takes  heed  ;  for  it  is  visited  upon  the  heads  of  genera- 
tions untold.    And  let  no  man  point  his  finger  to  heaven  and 
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say  *'  it  is  there  done ;  it  is  He  that  did  it ;"  .for  the  evil  is 
the  result  of  his  own  folly  or  misdeeds,  of  his  neglect  of  that 
self-restraint  and  that  forbearance,  which  heaven  exacts  as 
the  price  of  our  happiness  and  advancement  while  on  earth. 
What  is  true  of  one  man,  may  be  true  of  a  family  ;  and  what 
is  true  of  a  family,  may  be  true  of  nations — the  mere  aggre- 
gate of  families.  Terrible  are  the  judgments  of  heaven. 
Inscrutable  the  ways  of  Providence ;  and  whole  nations  are 
made  to  bear  the  penalties,  through  long  ages,  of  the  viola* 
tions  of  law  which  they  simply  sanction. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in 
the  advancement  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  inquiry,  if  Africa  has  made  any,  and  to  what 
degree  ?  In  this  article  we  propose  to  take  a  condensed  view 
of  her  condition,  from  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  discove- 
ries to  the  present  day.  For  this  purpose  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  La  Harpe's  collection  of  old  voyages, 
and  the  recent  work  by  John  Beecham,  of  the  London  Wes- 
leyan  Mission,  the  very  last  that  has  fallen  under  our  obser- 
vation. These  are  acknowledged  authorities,  which  should 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  In  a  future  number,  should  leisure 
and  inclination  serve,  we  propose  to  give  a  similar  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  such  Africans  as  have  been  removed  from 
their  original  home,  and  now  exist  in  other  countries,  either 
in  a  state  of  freedom  or  of  bondage.  We  think  that  we  can 
show  that  no  part  of  the  race  has  been  so  advanced  in  mo- 
rals and  happiness  as  that  portion  which  has  been  expatria- 
ted ;  and  that  the  part  which  most  excels  in  all  that  makes 
approach  to  civilization,  is  that  which  remains  in  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union. 

Snelgrave  gives  the  following  myth,  as  commonly  be- 
lieved on  the  Grold  Coast,  as  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
African  race.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  same  tra- 
dition substantially  exists  to  this  day  among  this  people. 

The  three  sons  of  Noah,  being  each  of  a  different  colour, 
met,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  to  make  partition  of  his 
goods  and  chattels;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  gold,  of  the  silver^ 
of  the  precious  stones,  of  the  ivory,  of  the  linen,  of  the  stuffs 
of  silk  and  cotton,  of  the  horses,  of  the  camels,  of  the  beeves, 
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the  cows,  the  sheep,  the  goats  and  other  aaimals,  not  to 
speak  of  arms,  of  furnitare,  of  grain,  tobacco  and  pipes. 
Bat  he  that  was  white,  not  caring  for  sleep,  arose  so  soon 
as  he  saw  the  two  others  buried  in  its  embrace,  and  seizing 
upon  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  most  precious  effects,  fled 
with  them  for  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Europeans. 
The  Moor,  upon  awaking,  perceived  the  larceny,  and  deter- 
mined, on  the  spot,  to  follow  the  bad  example.  He  appro- 
priated the  tapestries,  with  the  other  movables,  placed  them 
upon  the  backs  of  the  horses  and  camels,  and  made  off,  in 
like  manner,  with  the  white.  The  Negro,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  the  last  to  awaken,  was  confounded  at  the 
treachery  of  his  brothers.  There  remained  to  him  but  two 
pieces  of  cotton  goods,  some  pipes,  a  little  tobacco  and  the 
millet.  After  abandoning  himself  for  a  while  to  his  grief, 
he  took  a  pipe  and  thought  no  more  of  pursuit  or  vengeance  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  resolved,  as  the  best  means  of  repri- 
sal, to  lose  np  occasion  for  stealing,  in  his  turn.  This  reso- 
lution he  never  failed  to  keep  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  his 
example  has  become  the  rule  for  his  posterity ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  this  day,  he  has  continued  the  same  practice. — 
(Abr^g^  des  Voyages,  tarn.  3,/>.  137.) 

Could  Theophrastus  or  La  Bruyere  have  sketched  a  pic- 
ture of  life  more  characteristic,  or  by  any  process  exhibit 
more  clearly  and  briefly  the  difference  of  races  ?  How  well 
is  the  vigilant,  active  white  man,  contrasted  with  the  drowsy, 
slothful  black  man,  while  the  copper-coloured  race  holds 
the  intermediate  ground  between  them.  As  the  monkeys 
with  them  are  also  great  thieves,  the  negroes  believe  them 
to  be  something  of  their  own  kind,  of  a  race  damned,  and 
who  could  talk,  no  doubt,  if  their  malignity  did  not  tie  up 
their  tongues.  One  species,  says  Bosman,  they  call  ^^petiis 
hommes  barbui,  ou  de  monkeys,  which  signifies  petits  maines 
(little  monks).  Their  skins  are  used  for  fetische.^^  Park, 
speaking  of  the  Mandingoes,  says — *'  three-fourths  of  the 
negroes  are  slaves,  without  any  hope  of  ever  ceasing  to  be 
otherwise." — {Abrig^  des  Voyages,  torn.  31,  p.  16.)  This  con- 
curs with  the  earliest  account  of  them.  They  will  rejoice,  say 
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traveilersy  in  the  midst  of  death,  and  if  they  saw  their  coon- 
try  in  flames  they  would  not  cease  their  dance  or  song. 
They  are  not  capable  of  any  sentiment  of  humanity  or  af- 
fection. Scarcely  would  one  of  them  take  the  trouble  to 
give  another  a  drink  of  water  if  he  were  dying  and  asked 
for  it.  Their  wives  and  children  are  the  first  to  abandon 
them  on  such  occasions.  There  are  many  negroes,  we  are 
told,  who  profess  to  believe  in  two  gods ;  the  one  white,  whom 
they  call  JangU'^non^  or  the  good  man.  They  regard  him  as 
the  special  god  of  the  Europeans.  The  other  bUxck^  whom 
they  call,  after  the  Portuguese,  demanio  or  devil,  and  whom 
they  believe  to  be  very  bad,  taking  pleasure  only  in  doing 
evil.  They  tremble  at  his  name.  He  is  their  evil  genius, 
a  sort  of  Manicheism  of  good  and  evil ! 

Their  ideas  of  creation  are  that  God  made  the  whites  and 
the  blacks,  and  that,  after  he  had  considered  his  work,  he 
made  them  two  presents,  to  wit:  gold  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts.  The  negroes  having  the  first  liberty  of  choosing, 
decided  for  the  gold,  and  left  to  the  whites  the  arts  and  the 
knowledge  of  writing  and  reading.  God,  they  say,  assented 
to  the  choice,  but  irritated  at  the  folly  and  avarice  of  the 
blacks,  declared  that  they  should  be  forever  the  slaves  of 
the  whites.  ''  This  fable,''  says  the  author, ''  has  more  of  good 
sense  than  that  we  have  just  reported  of  the  division 
between  the  three  brothers,  and  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  enlightened  people." — {Abr^g^  des  Voyages,  torn.  3,  p. 
165.) 

The  word  FeitUso,  or  Fetiche,  or  Fetish,  is  Portuguese  in 
origin,  and  signifies  charm  or  amulet.  In  African,  it  is  BoS' 
sum  or  Bosum,  which  means  God.  A  chicken,  a  fish-bone, 
a  stone,  a  feather,  the  skull  of  a  monkey,  the  least  bagateUe, 
becomes  a  Fetiche.  Every  negro  has  one  upon  his  person,  in 
his  canoe,  or  in  his  cabin,  and  it  passes  as  an  heritage.  They 
buy  them  at  high  prices  from  ftieir  priests.  They  are  affiled 
to  their  doors,  as  a  security  to  their  houses  against  the  in- 
trusion of  the  devil  and  his  imps,  and  against  witchcraft. 
So,  we  have  seen  among  superstitious  negroes  in  America, 
old  horse  shoes  nailed  over  doors  with  the  same  object. 
They  have  their  public  and  private  fetiches.    They  some* 
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times  become  national  deities.     It  is  felony  to  kill  a  fetiche 
fish  or  bird,  insect  or  reptile. 

Left  to  themselves  in  infancy,  they  abandon  themselves  to 
continued  idleness.  Neglected  by  their  families,  they  ran 
in  troops  about  the  fields,  or  in  their  public  places,  and  roll 
about  and  wallow  in  the  dirt  and  mud  like  so  many  pigs. 
No  connections,  no  relations  in  life,  are  sacred,  or  even  re- 
spected. Neither  that  of  father,  nor  mother,  nor  parent,  nor 
child,  nor  husband,  nor  any  other,  beyond  the  authority 
which  the  king  has  over  all,  and  the  noble  over  his  wives  and 
slaves,  and  the  man  generally  over  the  woman.  Blood,  as 
wine  with  us,  is  their  favourite  and  most  honoured  drink. 
To  inflict  a  wound,  or  even  death,  is  an  imperial  luxury,  and 
reserved  for  the  nobility  and  princes.  A  common  practice 
of  the  African,  is  to  place  his  knees '  upon  the  breast  of  a 
captured  enemy,  and,  after  a  gash  with  a  knife,  to  tear  out 
the  lower  jaw-bone  while  the  victim  is  yet  alive,  and  to 
sufier  him  thus  to  linger  and  die.  An  inhabitant  of  Com- 
mendo  assured  Barbot,  that  he  himself  had  treated  thus 
thirly'three  men  in  one  battle ;  and  he  dwelt  with  satanic 
pleasure  upon  the  horrid  mode  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation.  It  was  delightful  to  recount.  They  cut  open 
pregnant  women,  and  tear  out  the  infants  from  their  wombs. 
The  child  they  crush  to  death  by  beating  it  with  the  head  of 
its  mother.  They  inflict  mortal  wounds  upon  inofiending 
people,  in  the  wildest  caprice,  and  catch  the  blood  as  it  runs 
or  spirts  from  the  wound,  and ''drink  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
victim,  while  yet  alive  and  sufiering.  If  they  have  no  enemy 
upon  whom  they  can  thus  indulge  their  diabolical  passions^ 
they  turn  their  rage  upon  their  own  subjects,  or  even  their 
own  families.  While  Bosman  paid  a  visit  to  a  prince  or 
king,  named  Auta,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  amidst  their  amuse- 
ments, a  negro  having  touched  a  part  of  the  dress  of  one  of 
th^  king's  wives,  he  killed  hfm  and  took  a  long  draught  of 
his  blood.  A  little  before  this  performance,  for  a  mere  tri- 
fle»  he  cut  ofi*  the  hand  of  one  of  his  wives,  and,  the  better 
to  enjoy  his  cruelty,  made  her  comb  his  head  with  the  other 
hand  and  dress  his  hair.  They  hate  each  other  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  battles  are  simple  butcheries ;  and  those 
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that  survive,  having  no  other  mode  left  for  glutting  their 
vengeance,  surfeit  themselves  by  feasting  upon  the  flesh  of 
their  dead  enemies,  and  taking  their  skulls  and  jaw-bones  to 
ornament  their  drums  and  portals,  if  such  a  word  can  be 
applied  in  connection  with  the  dog-kennels  which  they  in- 
habit.  They  have  but  one  kind  of  industry — they  are  all 
chevaliers  cCindustrie.  They  all  pick  and  steal,  according  to 
the  obligation  of  the  legend. 

When  the  Portuguese  settled  on  the  African  coast,  the  use 
of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  was  not  known  to  them.     It  was 
introduced,  says  La  Harpe,  on  the  Gold  Coast  by  the  Portu- 
guese, from  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas. — {Abrffgi  des  Voyages^ 
torn.  d,/7.  ibl.)    It  has  multiplied  and  is  now  one  of  their 
greatest  blessings.     It  was  spread  all  over  the  country  in 
Snelgrave's  time.     The   Portuguese  called   it  milho-grande^ 
or  large  millet ;  the  Italians,  Turkey  corn  ;  and  the  French, 
Spanish  corn.     The  true  millet,  is  the  Portuguese  milho-pi' 
quenoy  or   little  millet ;  and  this  word  piqueno  is  that  from 
whence  our  negroes  in  America  call  their  little  children />icAa- 
ninny.     So  their  expression, ''  me  no  sabby,^'  (I  do  not  know,) 
is  from  the  Spanish,  *^yo  no  saber J^    In  this  country  the  men 
have  wool  and  the  sheep  hair.    They  have  herds  of  wives, 
and  Bosmau  saw  a  n^gro  who  boasted  of  having  more  than 
two  hundred.     Another,  with  a  sigh,  complained  that  he  had 
but  seventy,  having  lost  an  equal  number.     But  we  will  see, 
by  and  bye,  that  others  had  them  by  thousands.     Armies  are 
actually  raised,  composed  entirely  of  sons,  and  sons  and 
slaves.     Sometimes  a  family  is  composed  of  two  thousand 
members,  not  counting  daughters,  besides  the  dead.     Their 
riches  consist  in  the  multitude  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Reserving  a  few  of  the  elder  males,  the  rest  of  the  children 
are  sold  as  slaves.     A  common  habit  is  to  emasculate  them 
in  part,  to  diminish  the  breed  and  save  food.     The  king  of 
the  small  -  country  of  Juida  alone,  sold  one  thousand  slaves 
in  open  market  every  month. — (p.  239.)     Upon  the  death  of 
the  father,  the  eldest  son  inherits  all  his  wives,  whom  he 
immediately   receives  as  his  own  wives,  his  mother  alone 
being  excepted.    She  becomes,  herself,  a  mistress,  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  separate  house.    Gaming  is  their  great  passion. 
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They  will  bet  all  they  possess,  and»  after  losing  all  their  pro- 
perty, will  bet  their  wives,  their  children,  and  finish  even 
with  themselves.  They  consider  the  white  man's  God  too 
much  elevated  above  them  to  be  occupied  with  their  wants, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  has  entrusted  them  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Fetiche. — (p.  242.)  Having  some  idea  of  the 
white  man's  God,  they  still  think  that  their  lot  is  to  serve  the 
devil ;  and  they  do  so  most  ambitiously. 

A  serpent  constitutes  one  of  their  greatest  Fetiches.  Tem- 
ples are  built  in  his  honour.  Should  black  or  white  happen 
to  kill  him,  though  by  accident  or  mistake,  the  whole  nation 
is  enraged ;  and,  if  the  offender  be  a  negro,  he  is  killed  on 
the  spot.  If  a  white  man,  he  escapes  their  fury  only  at  the 
cost  of  a  round  penalty  in  money.  Should  the  serpent  take 
possession  of  your  bed,  you  must  give  it  up  to  him.  So,  also, 
of  your  table,  though  your  dinner  be  upon  it.  Whole  droves 
of  hogs  are  knocked  on  the  head  as  criminals,  should  they 
happen  to  eat  up  one  of  tlie.se  reptile  deities.  At  Sabi,  they 
maintain  the  Cathedral  Temple  to  this  Serpent  God ;  and  the 
father,  the  fattest  and  largest  of  snakes,  enjoys  that  distinc- 
tion. The  negro  priests  manage  to  turn  a  profitable  penny 
by  penances  exacted  of  the  superstitious ;  and  tricks  are 
played  by  them  that  might  astonish  even  the  Misses  Fox, 
and  other  notable  rapping  geniuses  of  our  times.  We  re- 
commend to  these  geniuses  particularly  to  read  the  full  de- 
tails given  to  us  by  our  author,  (in  order  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  arts,)  to  be  found  in  Abrhg^  des  Voyages^  tonu 
3,  p.  255.  Those  who  are  initiated  in  the  priesthood,  are 
threatened  with  death  if  they  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  art 
and  mysteries.  A  funny  case  of  detection  is  mentioned, 
which  the  reader  must  look  for  in  the  original*  The  terror 
of  the  people,  and  a  discreet  fear  of  injuries  which  may  be 
inflicted  by  him,  gives  to  the  high  priest  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  their  kings.  He,  too,  has  his  table-turnings;  spiritual 
rappings,  celestial  telegraphs,  and  a  sufiiciently  credulous 
circle  of  believing  citizens.  Frequently,  applications  are 
made  to  the  Fetiches  for  counsel  or  aid  in  emergencies. 
A  present  of  rum  and  gold  dust  is  very  conciliatory.  The 
priest,  after  a  time,  is  wrought  upon  like  a  sibyl :  shakes 
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with  fury  and  foains  at  the  mouth  ;  ^owls  like  a  tiger  and 
afiks  for  rum*  '^The  spirit  then  begins  to  influence,"  and 
the  developements  follow  the  rum.  To  administer  adum  or 
the  oath,  liquor  is  the  most  valued  mode  of  trial. — {Beeckam, 
p.  220.) 

All  these  things  occur  on  the  Slave  Coast.  The  kings  keep 
pens  or  prisons,  called  by  the  French  ^*  captiveries/^  in  which 
all  their  slaves  for  market  are  placed.  Should  the  supply 
be  deficient,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  sell  their  wives,  and  put 
upon  them  the  mark  of  the  company  that  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser. To  complete  a  cargo,  in  1603,  Philips  says,  the 
king  sold  three  or  four  hundred  of  his  wives,  and  seemed 
much  pleased  with  his  bargain.  At  the  least  disgust,  says 
Bosman,  the  king  will  sell  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  wives ; 
but  that,  he  says,  cannot  diminish  the  number ;  for  he  has 
three  principal  captains,  whose  only  office  is  to  fill  tip  the 
vacancies.  As  still,  in  some  parts  of  civilized  Europe,  each 
family  considers  it  an  honour  to  yield  a  daughter  to  the  plea- 
sures of  their  master.  Women,  however,  sometimes  commit 
suicide  to  escape  it,  and  prefer  death  to  such  a  wretched 
sacrifice. 

After  the  death  of  a  king,  for  four  or  five  days,  every 
thing  is  abandoned  to  misrule  and  slaughter.  Without 
slaughter  and  bloodshed,  there  can  be  neither  honour  nor 
amusement  to  an  African.  Persons  found  in  the  streets  on 
these  occasions  are  robbed  and  slain.  The  High  Priest  selects 
eight  of  the  principal  wives  and  buries  them  alive  with  the 
corpse.  After  this  special  sacrifice  of  the  women,  men,  in 
unlimited  numbers,  are  also  immolated. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  King  of  Benin,  a  large  ditch  was 
dug,  into  which  was  thrown  his  body.  A  number  of  domes- 
tics, of  both  sexes,  were  covered  over  alive  with  the  dead 
body.  For  some  days  after  a  trap-door,  or  covering,  was 
raised  to  inquire  of  the  king ;  and,  upon  the  least  cry  of  suf* 
fering,  the  hole  was  again  closed.  The  same  thing  was 
repeated,  day  by  day,  until  all  sound  had  ceased  to  issue 
from  the  cavern.  The  ditch  being  finally  closed,  the  new 
king  is  proclaimed,  and  the  night  is  filled  with  disorder.  Men, 
beasts,  every  thing  found  in  the  streets,  are  killed  and  thrown 
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upon  the  sepulchral  fosse.  ^  What  frightful  customs,''  says 
the  author  I  **  It  seems  that  under  this  burning  sun  the  heads 
of  men  are  agitated  with  a  sanguinary  delirium,  and  that 
these  savages  feel  a  frightful  proclivity  to  crime,  superstition 
and  blood.  Such  is  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  much  below 
the  tiger  and  the  monkey,  until  their  reason  is  cultivated." 
Too  lazy,  they  have  no  taste  for  work,  and  put  it  all  upon 
the  women  and  slaves.  Utterly  uncivilized  and  debased,  how 
can  they  begin  to  improve  7  If,  in  two  thousand  years  and 
upwards,  they  have  made  no  progress,  how  much  will  they 
make  in  two  hundred  thousand  ?  We  are  not  rejoicing  over 
the  enumeration  of  their  degradations.  We  are  calmly  and 
fairly  dissecting  and  exposing  their  nature,  as  it  is  found  in  a 
state  which  a  stupid  philanthropy  still  professes  to  prefer  as 
a  state  of  freedom ! 

The  people  of  Benin  think  there  is  no  use  in  worshipping 
God,  for  he  is  obliged  to  be  good ;  but  the  devil,  being  an  evil 
spirit,  capable  of  doing  them  harm,  it  is  necessary  to  appease 
him  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Somewhat  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  offices  among  us  are  bestowed  by  politicians  upon 
those  whom  they  fear,  rather  than  those  they  love — those 
who  work  against,  rather  than  work  for  them.  Human  sa- 
crifices are  made  on  the  occasion  of  most  important  cere- 
monies. If  the  necessary  number  cannot  be  had  from  the 
prisons,  the  streets  are  patrolled  at  night,  and  every  one 
seized  who  may  be  found  without  a  light.  The  poor  thus 
become  the  victims,  and  are  immolated,  without  the  slightest 
pity  or  remorse.  The  people  of  Loango  do  not  believe  that 
men  ever  die  of  a  natural  death.  What  a  sad  moral  does  that 
teach.  They  believe  in  MokUsos  or  sorcerers,  "  swearing 
drinks"  and  exorcising;  and  many  persons  are  tried  for  crimes 
by  these  isibsurd  devices.  IP,  upon  the  swallowing  of  certain 
** swearing  drinks,"  one  urinates  freely,  he  is  declared  inno- 
cent ;  if  he  falls  down,  he  is  condemned.  The  rich  are  al- 
lowed to  make  trial  by  their  slaves.  Pardon  or  acquittal, 
however,  may,  at  any  time,  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
slaves  and  a  little  rum.  The  whole  afiair  shows  skilful  ar- 
tifice and  imposture.  In  this  way  enemies,  however  inno- 
cent, are  made  to  fall,  to  gratify  the  vindictive  and  to  profit 
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the  avaricious.     According  to  their  own  accounts,  the  King 
of  Loango,  in  Congo,  has  only  the  moderale  number  of 
seven  thousand  wives.    The  chief  wife,  Makonda^  has  great 
power  over  the  king,  by  right  of  their  institutions  ;  and  if 
he  offends  her,  she  has  the  right  to  take  his  life  with  her  own 
bands.    If  she  is  of  an  age  for  pleasure,  she  may  select  her 
own  man,  who  thereby  becomes  ennobled.     But   let  him 
take  care  should  he  be  surprised  with  another  woman !     His 
bead  pays  for  it  I    He  has  no  such  privileges  as  his  betters ! 
Unlike  the  fashions  of  the  former  kings  of  France,  it  is 
death  to  look  at  the  king  while  he  eats  or  drinks*    A  child 
of  seven  years  old,  son  of  a  noble  of  the  first  class,  unfortu- 
.nately  fell  asleep  one  day  in  the  eating  apartment  of  the 
king,  and  awoke  just  as  the  despot  was  putting  his  cup  to 
bis  mouth.    The  child  was  condemned  to  death,  the  only 
indulgence  being  a  delay  of  six  or  seven   days  through 
respect  to  the  father.    After  this  brief  respite,  the  head 
of  the  innocent  was  crushed  by  blows  given  him  with  a 
hammer  upon  his  nose  ;  and  the   priest  was  careful  that 
his  blood  fell  upon  Mokissos^  or  idols  of  the  king.    He  was 
then  dragged  through  the  highway  by  a  rope  tied  around 
his  neck.    Another  case  is  reported  still  stranger  and  of 
equal  atrocity.    A  son  of  the  king,  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  having  entered  the  hall  while  his  father  drank,  was 
seized  by  the  order  of  this  prince,  clad  immediately  in  a 
rich  habit,  and  treated  with  all  kinds  of  rich  drinks  and  food, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  finished  this  sinister  feast,  than  he  was 
cut  into  quarters  and  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  city, 
with  proclamations  of  the  cause  of  his  punishment.  Another 
child,  still  younger,  had  his  head  cut  off  at  the  instance  of 
the  High  Priest,  because,  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
had  run  to  embrace  the  knees  of  his  father.  The  High  Priest 
caught  drops  of  his  blood,  with  which  he  rubbed  the  arms 
of  the  king  to  divert  the  evil  presage.    The  same  law  even 
extends  to  a  dog  or  beast.     What  comes  from  the  king^s 
table  must  be  buried.    No  one  must  touch  it.    ''  Que  d'ex. 
travagance  et  de  barbarie  P'^   says  our  author :   ''  Qzumd 
Fhommes  est  fait  ansi^  est  il  un  plus  odeiux  et  m^risable  anz' 
maW''    The  ceremonies  necessary  to  create  a  new  Mokissos 
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or  divinity,  are  given  by  our  author.— (p.  326.)  This  is 
managed  by  *•'' convidsionruiires  tnergumens  demoniaques^^ 
who  play  a  similar  rdle  with  our  mediums  in  the  spirit-rap- 
ping circles.  '*  Faut  il  (says  he)  que  des  nations  policies  atent 
a  rougir  d"* avoir  sus  chez  eUes  les  memes  extravagances  T'' 
Should  not  civilized  nations  blush  at  similar  extravagances 
exhibited  at  their  own  doors. 

In  Congo,  the  negroes  are  generally  black,  but  some  are 
found  of  an  olive  colour.  Their  lips  are  not  long  and  pend- 
ant as  the  Memedeans  and  the  other  negroes.  Their  hair, 
black  and  frizzled,  is  sometimes  rerf,  according  to  the  author, 
though  we  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement.  They  might 
dye  it,  or  it  might  be  of  a  foxy  brown.  Their  thick  lips, 
flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and  the  line  of  the  face  sloping  back- 
wards, deny  to  them  all  beauty,  and  suggest  little  hope  of 
the  exercise  of  intellectual  energy  or  further  developement. 

They  have  no  science  or  inclination  to  cultivate  their  minds 
in  any  manner.  They  count  the  years  by  winters,  which 
commence  in  May  and  finish  in  November.  They  count 
the  months  by  moons,  and  the  days  of  the  week  by  their 
markets  ;  but  they  have  no  further  division  of  time.  Living 
in  their  little  mud  and  straw  hovels  or  foldb,  the  best  of  them 
raise  a  few  chickens,  grow  a  little  rice,  or  millet,  or  Indian 
corn — have  a  few  sugar-canes  and  guber-nuts  (ground-nuts), 
scarcely  equalling  the  possessions  of  our  worst  treated  slaves, 
and  by  no  means  so  weJl  housed,  and  infinitely  below  the 
average  condition  of  our  blacks  in  the  slave  States.  The 
wealth  of  the  Mosicongos  consists  mostly  of  slaves  and 
ivory.  Congo,  Songo  and  Bamba  sell  few  slaves,  as  they 
are  not  valued  on  account  of  their  excessive  laziness  and 
incapacity  to  work.  The  missionaries  have  never  been  able 
to  cure  them  of  concubinage.  They  will  take  as  many  mis- 
tresses as  they  can  keep.  Sometimes  they  take  them  on 
trial.  The  Christian  method  seems  to  them  unprofitable  and 
not  '' convenable.^^  After  a  few  weeks'  trial,  if  the  husband 
is  disappointed  or  displeased,  he  returns  the  wife  to  her  fa- 
ther. It  does  the  lady  no  damage.  "  Ette  ne  trove  pas  mains 
Voccasion  de  subir  bientot  une  nouvelle  Sprawe.'*^  Sometimes 
the  women  are  vested  with  similar  rights,  and  the  writer 
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says,  ^^  qu'eUes  sont  pius  inconstantes  et  plus  opinidtre  que  leg 
hommes.^''  While  Ihe  husband  eats,  the  wives  and  children 
wait  upon  him.  (Not  all,  we  presume.)  As  soon  as  born 
the  children  are  submitted  to  the  priest,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  their  slavish  obedience  to  him  in  their  future  growth 
and  progress. 

At  St.  Paul,  in  Loanda,  the  Portuguese  frequently  pos- 
sessed two  or  three  hundred  slaves  in  their  service,  and 
some  even  three  thousand.  There  were  many  mulattoes 
who  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  negroes.  The  worst  at- 
mosphere of  Africa  is  that  of  Benguila.  It  is  dangerous  to 
land  on  that  coast,  or  to  drink  the  water.  The  food  itself 
seems  imbued  with  disease.  The  whites  there  look  like  the 
dead  risen  from  the  tombs.  The  women  often  entice  men 
into  their  arms  in  order  to  betray  them,  and  that  they  may 
be  apprehended  by  the  husbands  and  sold  as  slaves.  They 
are  trained  for  the  purpose.  Jn  Angola  there  are  two  kinds 
of  slaves — one  attached  to  the  domain  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  other  ordinary  sieves,  acquired  by  war  or  purchase.  The 
people  of  Angola  amass  no  riches,  but  are  content  with  a 
Uttle  millet,  some  beasts,  and  their  palm  oil  and  palm  wine. 
No  where  are  beasts  of  burthen  known.  Their  great  trade 
with  Europeans  consists  in  slaves,  which  were  carried  prin- 
cipally to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  The  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,  at  an  early  period,  exported  some 
fifteen  thousand  each  annually  ;  and  their  agents  bought,  in 
the  interior,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
thousand.  When  they  arrived  at  the  coast  they  were  meagre 
and  feeble,  from  bad  nourishment,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground 
in  the  open  air.  They  were,  however,  fattened  up  before 
transportation,  and  considerable  care  taken  of  their  health. 
The  sick  were  removed  to  separate  lodgings  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  were  supplied  with  a  salutary  regimen.  Their 
sale  to  the  Europeans  necessarily  wrought  great  and  bene- 
ficial changes  in  their  condition  as  a  race.  It  helped  the 
morals  of  the  despots  who  sold,  and  the  safety  as  well  as 
morals  of  the  victims.  They  were  no  longer  slain  because 
of  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  is  frequently  done  by  native 
chiefs,  or  if  they  became  unsaleable  for  any  cause.    In  the 
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vessels  of  transport,  mats  were  then  furnished,  and  regularly 
changed  at  fixed  periods : — '*  L^avarice  m^me  peut  done  quef- 
quefois  ramener  a  thumaniti  /"  Avarice  even  teaching  that 
humanity  which  modern  philanthropy  has  denied  them.  The 
preventive  measures  now  well  known  to  the  world,  have 
contributed  to,  rather  than  have  diminished  the  horrdrs  of 
« this  wretched  traffic.  Forced  upon  the  colonies  against  their 
will  by  Great  Britain,  that  she  might  reap  the  full  advantage 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  or  Assiento  ('ontract,  she  now, 
with  all  the  affected  prudery  of  a  decayed  strumpet,  turns 
up  eyes  of  holy  horror  to  God,  at  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  America — the  fruit  of  her  own  vices.  She  would  add 
new-fold  horrors  to  the  wretched  condition  of  these  people^ 
to  prove  the  extent  of  her  new-born  virtue.  And  Wilber- 
force,  with  his  grinning,  satisfied  air  of  self-importance,  is 
BREVETTED  a  great  man  !  The  idea  that  self-interest  might 
teach  men  humanity  where  nature  did  not  prompt,  seems  to 
have  escaped  these  people  wholly,  in  their  eagerness  to 
prove  their  philanthropy  and  to  eflect  our  overthrow.  If  in 
time  the  trade  had  been  recognized  and  directed,  it  might 
have  saved  many  a  poor  creature  from  many  of  the  worst 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage^  and  would  not  necessarily 
have  increased  the  traffic,  for  new  supplies  would  not  then 
have  been  called  for  to  supply  vacancies  occasioned  by  these 
very  preventive  or  repressive  measures.  A  lawful  trade 
could  have  been  regulated  and  restricted — that  which  be- 
came piratical,  became,  at  the  same  time,  solely  under  the 
controul  of  pirates.  Mercy  was  thus  denied  by  the  folly  of 
humanity.  But  meddling  philosophy  looks  very  far,  says 
Mr.  Dickens  of  Mrs.  Jellaby  ;  strange,  that  the  same  person 
cannot  see  how  greatly  he  himself  deserves  the  same  cen- 
sure. There  have  been,  we  fear,  too  many  Mrs.  Jellaby's 
for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  Jellaby^s  in  breeches  as  well  as 
petticoats — fools  and  meddlers,  of  precious  little  good,  either 
at  home  or  to  those  of  BorrioboolaGha,  to  the  myriads  who 
need  the  help  of  common  sense  and  virtue,  rather  than  that 
philanthropy  which  appears  to  possess  so  little  of  either. 

The  Jaggas  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  from 
the  confines  of  Abyssinia   to   the  land  of  the  Hottentots. 
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They  are  very  black  and  ill-shaped.  They  trace  lines  upon 
their  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron,  and,  showing  only  the  whites 
of  their  eyes,  are  horrible  to  behold.  They  are  entirely 
naked,  and  their  whole  manner  indicates  utter  barbarism. 
They  know  no  king,  live  in  the  forests,  and,  wandering  like 
Arabs  or  jackals,  they  are  led  by  their  ferocity  to  ravage 
the  country  of  their  neighbours ;  and,  during  their  attacks, 
utter  frightful  cries  that  inspire  every  one  with  terror.  Their 
greatest  opponents  were  a  race  of  war-like  women,  whom 
Lopez  describes  as  occupying  Monopotapa^  a  people  similar 
to  the  Amazons,  now  maintained  by  the  King  of  Dahomey, ' 
and  whose  services  it  is  said  he  has  lately  tendered  to 
Louis  Napoleon.  If  this  is  not  upon  the  authority  of  Punch, 
it  is  very  much  like  it.  We  have  lost  our  reference.  If  in 
the  sudden  marches  of  these  Jaggas,  their  wives  give  birth 
4o  children,  they  are  immediately  smothered.  Such  respon- 
sibilities are  only  so  many  impedimenta  to  such  a  life  and 
people* 

This  brings  us  to  the  Hottentots,  a  word  synonymous  with 
every  thing  that  is  rude,  ignorant,  filthy,  ugly,  debased,  sa- 
vage and  disgusting;  and  yet  we  believe  the  Hottentots  are 
better  than  many,  and  quite  as  good  as  any  of  the  African 
negro  races.  Their  favourite  vice,  like  others,  is  laziness. 
It  prevails  not  only  over  their  bodies  but  their  minds.  To 
reason  is  to  labour,  and  labour  of  any  kind  is  to  them  the 
greatest  of  evils.  Constraint  inspires  them  with  horror ; 
but,  forced  to  work,  they  are  docile,  submissive  and  faithful. 
To  begin  to  civilize  the  African,  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary first  to  subdue  him  to  the  bit  of  bondage  to  a  civilized 
race.  Otherwise,  he  is  as  untameable  as  the  Wild  Zebra 
of  his  plains.  Satisfy  the  present  necessities  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  no  prayers  or  considerations  can  force  them  from 
their  natural  indolence.  Drunkenness  is  another  of  their 
vices,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  no  Africans  ever 
beard  of.  Give  them  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  they  will 
drink,  smoke  and  yell,  until  they  lose  their  voices.  They 
commit,  it  is  said,  most  unnatural  offences. — {Abr^gf^  des 
f^ayages^  torn.  3,  p.  422.)  If  you  attempt  to  convince  their 
old  people  of  the  odiousness  of  these  practices,  they  say — 
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"These  are  the  usages  of  the  Hottentots.''  That  solves  all 
difficulties  and  silences  all  reproach.  Like  the  other  nations 
of  Africa,  they  immolate  their  children  and  old  people.  Their 
language  is  hard  and  inarticulate,  and  sounds  like  so  much 
stuttering  or  grunting  to  the  ears  of  the  stranger.  Dressed 
in  sheep-skins,  their  naked  heads  are  smeared  and  plaistered 
wilh  fat  and  grease,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
bonnet  of  black  mortar.  They  find  it  "  very  refreshing/' 
Their  legs  are  naked  and  their  breasts  open  ;  they  expose 
their  bellies  to  the  middle.  Only  their  narrow  kuthness  pre- 
vents the  utter  exposure  of  both  sexes.  Nothing  is  more 
captivating  to  them  than  an  old  brass  button,  or  piece  of 
broken  mirror.  They  will  give  all  their  animals  for  such 
bagatelles.  All  classes  take  delight  in  greasing  their  bodies 
from  head  to  foot  with  butter,  or  the  suet  of  sheep,  mixed 
with  the  soot  from  their  pots.  They  renew  this  as  often  as 
it  is  dried  by  the  sun.  Like  the  skunk,  they  may  be  nosed 
at  a  great  distance.  "They  smell  loud'''  as  the  Dutchmen 
or  Boors  would  say.  If  the  rich  indulge  themselves  wilh  the 
use  of  rancid  butter,  the  poor  besmear  themselves  with  the 
fat  from  the  bowels  of  slaughtered  animals.  Their  whole 
body  is  invested  with  a  thick  coat  of  ointment,  of  some  sort 
or  other.  Tufts  of  hard,  coarse  hair  or  wool  and  promi- 
nences of  fat,  jut  out  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and  com- 
plete their  deformity.  Gluttonous  and  filthy  beyond  mea- 
sure, they  seize  upon  and  tear  out,  like  beasts  of  prey,  the 
entrails  from  the  belly  of  the  animal  only  yet  half  dead,  and 
devour  them  when  but  half  roasted.  Their  villages  are 
composed  of  hovels  formed  of  twigs  and  clay,  and  are  too- 
low  to  stand  in  upright.  And  yet  their  stupid  aspect  has 
been  said  by  writers,  scarcely  less  stupid,  to  be  owing  not  to 
their  national  character,  prevalent  over  all  Africa,  but  to  the 
state  of  bondage  they  are  held  in  by  the  Boors  or  Dutch 
settlers !  Were  they  any  better  before  the  whites  settled 
there  ?  But  the  Bosjosmans,  of  the  same  race  ? — ^They  have 
never  been  conquered  or  enslaved.  They  have  preserved 
their  independence  and  their  primitive  habits ;  and  what  is 
their  condition  ?  "  Of  all  human  beings,  their  condition  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  forlorn."    Alas !  poor  creatures,  as  our 
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dave  negroes  often  say  of  the  free  negroes — "they  have  got 
no  masters." 

The  best  race  in  all  Africa  is-  the  CafTre,  and  these  the 
English  are  now  endeavouring  to  destroy— all  for  the  good 
of  humanity— that  sort,  at  least,  which  may  be  called  Bri- 
tish humanity.    To  teach  them  to  use  opium,  perhaps  ? 

But,  to  return  to  the  Hottentots.  Kolben  thinks  their 
habits,  so  disgusting  to  us,  are  the  very  best  for  them.  Quien 
$ab^  1  Chacun  a  son  gout.  Their  filth  subjects  them  to  all 
sorts  of  vermin,  and  to  a  particularly  filthy  kind,  not  to  be 
mentioned  to  polite  ears,  of  an  extraordinary  size.  But  they 
have  their  revenge  ;  for  the  troublesome  beast  is,  in  its  turn, 
eaten  by  him  it  troubles.  Surprised  with  a  heap  of  these 
animals,  they  attribute  their  treatment  of  them  to  a  princi- 
ple of  retaliation.  The  worn-out  shoes  of  Europeans,  made 
of  raw-hide,  are  steeped  for  awhile  in  water,  then  roasted 
and  eaten.  They  would  rather  lose  a  tooth  than  a  small 
piece  of  tobacco.  Their  hovels  resemble  ovens.  Those 
who  have  killed  a  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  elephant  or  rhinoceros^ 
are  knighted  with  great  ceremony.  The  whole  kraal  as- 
sembled, forms  circles  round  him  in  a  squatting  position  like 
his  own,  as  our  sand-hill  people  do  when  they  romance  to- 
gether. The  deputies  of  Elders  (earls)  or  chiefs  approach, 
and  but  for  a  full  description  of  this  quaint  cere- 
mony, the  curious  reader  must  consult  the  original. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  such  parts  of  Af- 
rica as  have  furnished  slaves  to  the  European  Colonies.  We 
have  run  over  the  accounts  of  a  series  of  travellers  since 
the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in  1484.  We  will 
now  take  up  Mr.  Beecham,  of  the  London  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sion, our  latest  authority. 

In  Central  and  Western  Africa,  the  few,  says  our  author, 
are  despots  and  the  great  mass  slaves.  In  the  Mahomedan 
states,  running  across  the  centre  of  Africa,  the  number  of 
pagan  negroes  held  in  slavery  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
free  population.  This  is  the  best  part  of  negro  Africa  ;  more 
enlightened  than  other  parts,  and  containing  many  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  coast,  including  the  interior  for  three 
hundred   miles,  is  supposed  to  have  thirty   millions;  and 
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Mahomedan  Africa,  including  a  part  of  the  West,  and  most 
of  Central  Africa,  must  have  a  much  larger  population. 
This  would  give  some  forty  or  fifty  millions,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  slaves.  In  Kano,  Clapperton  found  the  pro- 
portion of  slaves  thirty  to  one^  and  in  another  village  seventy 
to  one.  In  pagan  Africa,  however,  says  Beecham,  slavery 
prevails  still  more  extensively.  Every  noble  in  Ashantee 
owns  thousands.  Their  lives  and  services  are  equally  at 
the  disposal  of  their  masters.  The  nobles  or  Caboceers,  in 
their  turn,  belong  to  the  king,  and  he  can  take  their  property 
whenever  he  pleases. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  justified  the  slave  trade  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  on  the  ground  that  the  slave  population  at  home 
was  too  numerous  for  public  safety ;  and  Mr.  Beecham  ad- 
mits that  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  however 
desirable,  would  not,  therefore,  of  itself,  remove  the  causes 
of  domestic  slavery  at  home. — (p.  119.)  Remedial  measures 
depend  on  the  Africans  themselves.  Ten  thousand  prisoners 
4n  the  Gaman  War  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Many, 
moreover,  died,  ^^  because,"  said  the  king,  this  ^^  country  does 
-not  grow  much  corn  ;'^  and  ^^  unless  1  kill  or  sell  them,  they 
will  grow  strong  and  kill  my  people."  They  believe  the  Fe- 
tiche makes  war  everywhere  for  strong  men,  because  they 
can  pay  plenty  of  gold  and  make  proper  sacrifices.  The  law 
allows  the  King  of  Ashantee  three  thousand  three  hundred 
nnd  thirty 'three  wives.  These  are  attended  by  little  boys 
with  whips  made  of  elephant^s  hide,  and  they  lash  all  who 
do  not  turn  aside  out  of  their  way,  or  dare  to  look  at  them. 
Mr.  Morris  saw  the  King  of  Dahomey  with  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  wives  bearing  provisions,  and  many  more  in  troops 
of  seventy  following.  In  Yariba,  even  a  caboceer  or  com- 
mon noble  often  owns  two  thousand^  and  the  king  of  that 
country  told  Clapperton  that  he  really  did  not  know  how 
many  wives  and  children  he  had,  but  that  hand  to  hand  they 
would  reach  from  Katianga  to  Jannahi  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Seventeen  hundred  to  a  mile,  would  give  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand!  A  nice  little  family  indeed  !  In 
one  visit  which  he  paid  the  traveller,  the  king  had  five  hundred 
wives  along  with  him.     All  this  glory  should  put  the  Mor- 
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mons  to  the  blush  !  Poor  devils,  their  allowance  is  smalK 
being  limited  to  but  a  score  or  two  apiece !  Wives  are 
always  purcha^ed^  not  courted.  A  large  family  of  daugh- 
ters is,  therefore,  n  fortune  of  itself;  and  those  who  caa 
afford  to  buy  are  rich,  for  they  are  his  slaves,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  indolence  is  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  In  most 
tribes  the  wishes  of  the  female  are  not  consulted  at  all.  '^  All 
right/'  Mrs.  Stowe  would  say,  "  in  Africa,  but  very  bad  with 
us."  Sometimes  a  wife  is  purchased  before  she  is  born. 
Quando  acciderunL  as  the  law  would  say.  This  is  called 
can^awing.  For  a  more  full  account  of  the  menage  of  an 
Ashantee  gentlehian,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  125  to 
128  of  Mr.  Beecham.  If  boys  become  perverse,  their  fa- 
ther cuts  off  their  ears.  The  man  eats  alone.  The  rest  of 
the  family  wait  upon  him.  Unfaithfulness  of  the  wife  is 
punished — sometimes  with  death — but  may  be  paid  for  by 
the  paramour.  Sometimes  the  nose  of  the  wife  is  cut  off, 
especially  when  a  prudent  fear  of  their  family  preserves  them 
from  the  severer  penalty  of  death.  Husbands  and  fathers 
employ  their  wives  and  daughters  to  decoy  others,  who  be- 
come slaves  for  their  punishment,  if  they  cannot  pay  the 
fine  assessed  by  ^palaver.  Their  palavers  are  their  parlia- 
ments ;  and  bills  of  attainder  pass  upon  incautious  ladies,  as 
sometimes  happen  with  the  great  in  haughty  Christian  Eu- 
rope. The  English  fix  their  fines  and  prices  for  their  wives 
in  their  palavers,  but  then  it  is  mostly  in  aristocratic  life. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  secret  source  of  the  great  sympathy  felt 
by  such  as  are  of  Stafford  House,  for  sons  of  Africa,  who 
show  so  little  for  their  own  white  tenants  and  starving  poor. 
Psychology  shows  strange  fancies  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  a 
deep  well  whence  to  draw  the  truth.  One  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  innocent  exercises  in  which  the  ladies  of  Africa, 
even  of  rank,  take  the  greatest  delight,  is  that  in  which  they 
beat  a  particularly  prominent  part  of  their  bodies  against 
each  other,  with  such  force  that  the  vanquished  party  is 
thrown  flat  on  the  ground.  We  have  seen  overgrown  ur- 
chins of  the  male  sex,  at  the  same  sort  of  sport  in  Christian 
countries,  but  never  the  females. 

If  an  Ashantee's  wife  indulges  that  curiosity,  thought  to 
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be  so  natural  to  the  sex,  and  listens  to  a  private  conversation 
of  her  husband,  he  crops  an  ear  off,  and  thereby  punishes 
the  offending  member.  If  she  betrays  a  secret,  he  cuts  off 
her  upper  lip.  Heavens,  how  few  lips  would  be  left  for  kiss- 
ing, if  this  were  common  law  with  us !  Beecham  says — 
*'*'  The  sight  of  women  who  have  suffered  such  inflictions  at 
this  day,  in  Coomasie  (Kurnasi),  may  be  had,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Bowditch."  The  majority  of  the  males,  of  course, 
have  no  wives,  but  they  are  slaves  and  need  none  in  Borrio- 
boola  Gha.  Celibacy  is  the  general  fate  of  the  male  slaves, 
who,  however,  constitute  the  principal  military  force.  Of 
course  prostitutes  are  openly  countenanced,  and  many  are 
maintained  for  state  occasions — again  like  fashionable  aris- 
tocratic society  of  Europe — and  they  are  set  apart  with  for- 
malities and  religious  ceremonies.  Wealthy  females  often 
bequeath  them  to  the  public  on  their  death  beds,  as  they  en- 
dow with  us  a  church,  a  school,  or  orphan  asylum.  The 
state  lends  its  aid,  and  religion  its  authority,  to  confound  vice 
with  virtuci  and  to  sanction  and  legalize  crime  and  de- 
bauchery. This  is  the  state  of  their  present  society,  and  it 
has  been  the  same,  no  doubt,  for  centuries.  Such  has  been 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity  among  the  Afri- 
cans. 

In  the  war  between  Ashantee  and  Denkaera,  one  hundred 
thousand  men  perished  in  one  engagement,  and  an  equal 
number  soon  afterwards  in  another  battle,  when  Abu  Behr 
was  taken  prisoner — showing  that  they  can  rival  white  men  in 
nothing  but  destruction,  and  that  havoc,  however  great,  can 
be  committed  by  a  savage  as  well  as  by  a  Buonaparte.  Fan- 
tee,  which  not  long  since  was  supposed  to  possess  millions 
of  inhabitants,  has  been  reduced  by  the  Ashantee  invasion 
to  some  few  thousands.  It  appears,  from  Beecham,  that  the 
tradition  of  the  Creation,  which  we  believe  La  Harpe  takes 
from  Bosman,  still  remains  prevalent  in  Africa.  "  It  is  be- 
lieved," says  he,  "  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  God 
having  created  three  white  and  three  black  men,  with  an 
equal  number  of  women  of  each  colour,  resolved,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  left  without  complaint,  to  allow  them  to 
fix  their  own  destiny,  by  giving  them  the  choice  of  good 
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and  evil.  A  large  box  or  calabash  was,  in  consequence, 
placed  upon  the  grotindi  together  with  a  sealed  paper  or 
letter.  The  black  men  had  the  first  choice.  They  took  the 
calabash,  expecting  that  it  contained  all  that  was  desirable; 
but,  upon  opening  it,  they  found  only  a  piece  of  gold,  some 
iron  and  several  other  metals,  of  which  they  did  not  know 
the  use.  The  white  men  opened  the  letter  or  paper,  and  it 
told  them  every  thing.  All  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
in  Africa,  where  God  kept  the  black  men  to  the  fate  which 
their  avarice  had  caused  them  to  choose,  and  left  them  un- 
der the  care  of  inferior  deities ;  but  conducting  the  whites 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  communicating  with  them  every 
uight,  taught  them  to  build  a  vessel  to  take  them  to  another 
country,  from  whence  they  now  come  to  trade  with  the 
blacks,  who  had  chosen  gold  instead  of  knowledge  and  let- 
ters." "  In  this  tradition,"  says  Beecham,  "  is  to  be  found  the 
source  of  those  superstitions  which  enthral  millions  of  their 
race.  God  certainly  made  them  black,  and  we  are  not  sure, 
firom  that  circumstance  alone,  that  they  are  not  right  in  sup- 
posing that  they  were  intended  as  an  inferior  race  ;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  happier  for  being  made  to  rebel 
against  their  destiny  and  ancient  belief."  "  We  do  not  know," 
says  a  late  writer  on  the  Book  of  Job,  "  and  cannot  know, 
the  mystery  of  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is 
not  for  man  to  seek  it,  or  for  God  to  reveal  it."  We  believe 
that  God  did  intend  the  black  man  to  be  inferior,  or  he  would 
not  have  made  him  so.  All  inequalities  of  nature  are  of  his 
'  doing,  and  u  ho  dares  gainsay  it  ?  Did  he  not  make  the  fool, 
the  idiot,  the  dwarf,  the  deformed,  the  mute,  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  leprous,  the  lunatic,  the  sound,  the  beautiful,  the 
sane,  the  mediocre  and  the  genius  ?  Shall  we  set  up  one  gene- 
ral wail  and  whine  that  the  division  has  not  been  a  fair  one ; 
that  others  have  got  more  gold  and  more  knowledge  than 
falls  to  our  lot?  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife, 
nor  his  house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his  servant,  his  ox,  his  ass, 
nor  any  thing  that  is  his." 

With  these  people  even  the  crocodile  sometimes  receives 
divine  honours,  and  being  greatly  petted,  often  becomes  very 
tame ;  sometimes  too  familiar  for  safety,  and  now  and  then 
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picks  up  a  child  in  his  great  jaws.  Their  penates  are,  gene- 
rally, calabashes  filled  with  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  Any  thing 
for  Bosmnu  They  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  evil  days  in  the  year,  when  the  most  im- 
portant and  pressing  things  carmot  be  done.  An  incredible 
amount  of  time  is  thus  lost.  Men  on  journeys,  no  matter 
how  important,  must  stop  on  those  days.  The  priests  there 
undertake,  sometimes,  to  conceal  fugitive  slaves,  but  it  is  said 
never  fail  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  masters,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  good  fee  or  Fetiche  money.  These  Fetiche  ora- 
cles are  said  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  poor.  Believing  that 
all  good  and  evil  comes  from  the  Fetiche^  they  are,  through 
that  medium,  completely  in  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 
The  arts  with  which  the  latter  maintain  their  power,  are 
detailed  by  our  author  at  page  191.  Thousands  of  victims 
are  immolated  to  these  Feticlies  at  the  instance  of  this  priest- 
hood. 

Scarcely  has  one  of  their  barbarous  and  bloody  customs 
been  abandoned,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  thing 
is  known  of  them.  They  still  pave  their  court  yards,  palaces, 
and  even  the  streets  or  market  places  of  their  villages  or 
towns,  with  the  skuHs  of  those  butchered  in  wars,  at  feasts, 
funerals,  or  as  sacrifices  to  Bos^um.  Still  their  wives  and 
slaves  are  buried  alive,  with  the  deceased  husband  or  roaster. 
When  Adahanzen  died,  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  wives 
were  butchered  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor ;  which  put 
a  stop  to  it  only  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  other  ways.  The  remaining  living  wives 
were  buried  ahve !  amidst  dancing,  singing  and  bewailing, 
the  noise  of  horns,  drums,  muskets,  yells,  groans  and  screech- 
ings ;  the  women,  marching  by  headless  trunks,  bedaubed 
themselves  with  red  earth  and  blood.  Their  victims  were 
marched  along  with  large  knives  passed  through  their 
cheeks.  The  executioners  struggle  for  the  bloody  office, 
while  the  victims  look  on  and  endure  with  apathy.  They 
were  too  familiar  with  the  horrid  sacrifice  to  show  terror,  or 
to  imagine  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be.  Their  hands 
were  first  chopped  off,  and  then  their  heads  sawed  oflf,  to 
prolong  the  amusement.    Even  some  who  assisted  to  fill 
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the  grave  were  hustled  in  ahve,  in  order  to  add  to  the  sport 
or  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Upon  the  death  of  a  king^s  bro- 
ther, four  thousand  victims  were  thus  sacrificed.  These  cere- 
monies are  often  repeated,  and  hundreds  slaughtered  at  every 
rehearsal.  Upon  the  death  of  a  King  of  Ashantee,  a  gene- 
ral massacre  takes  place,  in  which  there  can  be  no  compu- 
tation of  the  victims. 

At  their  "  Yam  Customs,"  Mr.  Bowditch  witnessed  spec- 
tacles of  the  most  appalling  kind.  Every  caboceer  or  noble, 
sacrificed  a  slave  as  he  entered  at  the  gate.  Heads  and 
skulls  formed  the  ornaments  of  their  processions.  Hun- 
dreds were  slain ;  and  the  streaming  and  steaming  blood  of 
the  victims  was  mingled  in  a  vast  brass  pan,  with  various 
vegetables  and  animal  matter,  fresh  as  well  as  putrid,  to 
compose  a  powerful  Fetiche.  At  these  Customs  the  same 
scenes  of  butchery  and  slaughter  occur.  The  king^s  execu- 
tioners traverse  the  city,  killing  all  they  meet.  The  next  day 
desolation  reigns  over  the  land.  The  king  during  the  bloody 
saturnalia  looked  on  eagerly,  and  danced  in  his  chair  with 
delight ! 

The  King  of  Dahomey  paves  the  approaches  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  ornaments  the  battlements  of  his  palace,  with 
the  skulls  of  his  victims ;  and  the  great  Fetiche  Tree,  at 
Badagry,  has  its  wide-spread  limbs  laden  with  human  car- 
cases and  limbs.  There  the  want  of  chastity  is  no  disgrace, 
and  the  priests  are  employed  as- pimps.  Murder,  adultery 
and  thievery,  says  Bosman,  are  here  no  sins. 

The  case  of  Quaque,  given  by  our  author,  shows  how 
vain  is  the  hope  of  effecting  a  national  regeneration  by  the 
education  of  Africans  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  fifty 
years  residence  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  he  gained  over  not 
one  of  his  countrymen— and  dying,  showed  his  confidence 
still  reposed  in  his  Fetiche  and  not  in  Christian  rites.  Well 
might  Mr.  Beecham  remark,  that  '^  the  case  of  this  individual 
furnishes  matter  for  grave  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  enlightenment  and  elevation 
of  Africa." — (p.  258.)  The  English  chaplains  that  succeeded 
Quaque  soon  died.  So,  the  Danish  Missionaries  have  all  died. 
The  English  are  all  the  time  dying,  or  going  home  for  their 
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health.  Mr.  Dunwell,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary,  died.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wrigley  soon  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrop  soon  died. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  succeeded — ^the  latter  soon  sickened 
and  died,  and  Mr.  Freeman  was  compelled  to  visit  England 
for  his  health.  He  recovered  and  returned  to  the  scenes  of 
his  labours,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  Mr.  Beecharo's  book. 

A  Fetiche  man,  named  Akwah,  is  mentioned,  who  would 
make  a  most  distinguished  table-mover  and  spirit-rapper. 
He  could  pound  up  beads  into  powder  and  instantly  restore 
them.  He  could  thrust  his  finger  thrt)ugh  a  stone  ;  and  he 
could  make  people  believe  him,  for  he  was  dexterous  in  sub- 
stituting one  thing  for  another.  He  could  call  apes  from  the 
bushes  and  make  them  talk.  This  he  could  do  in  the  night, 
but  not  in  the  day.  Daylight  did  not  suit  his  Fetiche.  It 
preferred  darkness.  He  took  people  into  the  bush  and  de- 
ceived them.  Boys  were  sent  out  in  the  dark  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detection,  and  deposited  bottles  of  rum.  The  mon- 
keys smelt  the  rum  and  drank  of  it  so  freely  that  they  were 
soon  taken,  and  pro\  ed  to  be  other  boys  disguised  and  in- 
structed for  the  cheat.  "  Father,  father,  it  is  not  an  ape ;  1 
have  caught  a  boy."  "  Hold  fast,"  and  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  the  light,  old  Akwah  had  taken  to  his  heels 
and  was  never  more  seen  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  This  broke 
the  spell.  So,  no  doubt,  might  some  of  our  spells  be  broken. 
But  Judge  O'Neall  would  not  consent  to  give  "  a  little  rum," 
even  to  detect  an  imposter,  and  gentlemen,  like  Cuifee,  will 
still  continue  to  believe.  Rum  is,  no  doubt,  a  potent  finder 
out  of  other  spirits. 

One  decided  improvement  and  step  towards  advancement, 
Beechara  thinks,  is  evident  at  Domonasi,  where  some  of  the 
Africans  actually  begin  to  wear  European  clothes,  and  beg 
for  a  fresh  supply !  Wonderful  indeed  !  as  if  every  savage 
on  earth  would  not  do  the  same  ?  Has  Mr.  Beecham  ever 
read  Catlin's  Indians  of  North  America?  We  remember 
reading,  sometime  since,  the  travels  of  some  young  British 
officer,  who  visited  Hayti  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and 
was  sent  into  the  country  from  Port  au  Prince,  to  visit  at 
his  country  residence  some  black  general  to  whom  he  had 
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letters.  Passing  an  extensive  prairie  with  mountains  on  (he 
back  ground,  he  saw  some  object  approaching,  which,  for 
his  life,  he  could  not  comprehend.  In  a  short  time  he  came 
up  with  the  very  general  of  whom  he  was  in  search,  and  to 
his  astonishment  found  the  black  gentleman  upon  a  mule, 
without  an  article  of  clothes  upon  him,  but  a  straw  hat  and 
a  pair  of  spurs.  Now,  this  general,  according  to  Mr.  Bee- 
cham,  though  one  of  the  distinguts^  or  great  men  of  Hayti, 
must  have  been  much  less  civilized  than  another  gentleman 
whom  he  met,  who  had  on  nothing  but  a  cast-off  short-tail 
European  cavalry  jacket,  and  was  extremely  elegant  in  his 
bows.  Thinking  of  the  *'  We'el  done  cutty  sark"  of  Burns, 
we  conceive,  at  a  moment,  how  appropriate  would  be  the 
presence  of  such  civilized  gentry,  at  a  witch's  festival  or  a 
deviPs  feast,  such  as  they  had  in  New-England,  when  Cot- 
ton Mather  was  an  oracle,  and  such  as  they  may  still  have 
on  the  weird  summits  of  the  Brocken. 

A  great  mass  of  the  negro  territory  is  still  an  immense 
and  impenetrable  forest.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  extremely 
fertile,  as  is  proved  by  the  immense  population  it  supports, 
for  nowhere  are  these  natural  advantages  less  improved  by 
man.  A  hoe*  a  little  spade,  with  which  he  scratches  the 
ground,  is  the  highest  degree  of  his  agricultural  advance- 
ment in  Africa.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  property  in  land. 
Mr.  Henry  Carey's  theory  of  rent  cannot  prevail  there. 
Manufacturing  industry  ranks  still  lower,  though  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  he  down  together — the  wife  being  the 
producer  and  the  husband  the  consumer ;  the  happiest  of 
industrial  conditions.  Notwithstanding,  however,  no  trea- 
sury there  can  be  filled  but  by  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  not 
thereby  abolished,  as  Mr.  Carey  would  suppose.  Though  a 
magnificent  country  for  cotton,  we  need  not  fear  their  ri- 
valry, as  they  have  been  brought  here  that  the  advantage 
might  be  mutually  enjoyed  of  having  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer placed  side  by  side.  But  the  king  wishing  to  replenish 
his  treasury,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  "  Loom,  the  Anvil  and 
the  Plough/'  fixes  upon  some  village  in  his  own  or  neigh- 
bour's territory,  surrounds  it  in  the  night  and  sets  fire  to  it 
Attempting  to  escape,  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  seized 
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and  hurried  off.  The  trial  by  ordeal,  or  ''  swearing  liquor,''' 
already  spoken  of,  prevails  to  a  peculiar  exU  nt.  It  is  im- 
possible to  name  any  region  tolerably  peopled,  so  illiterate  as 
the  African.  They  have  neither  alphabet,  hieroglyphic,  pic- 
ture or  symbol.  Their  villages  are  mere  dog-kennels.  Their 
family  brawls,  and  the  wranglings  incident  to  their  thousand 
wives,  may  well  be  conceived,  and  are  only  subdued  and 
kept  down  after  the  failure  of  scolding  and  beating,  by  the 
terrors  of  Mumbo-Jumbo,  the  bugbear  of  the  African  ladies, 
and  detector  of  adultery.  Summoned  before  Mumbo-Jumbo, 
the  unhappy  one  dares  not  disobey.  Appearing  before  him, 
she  ifi  stripped  naked  in  the  presence  of  the  bulk  of  her  fel- 
low-citizens, and  undergoes  a  severe  whipping,  inflicted  by 
the  rod  of  Mumbo-Jumbo  !  And  Mumbo-Jumbo  is  never 
known  to  grant  a  divorce. 

In  Dahpmey,  the  greatest  nobles  cannot  approach  their 
king  without  throwing  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
laying  their  heads  in  the  du^t.  The  belief  is  instilled  into 
them  that  their  lives  belong  I'litirely  to  their  sovereign.  Hu- 
man skulls  and  putrifying  carcases  ornament  their  temples 
and  their  dwellings.  Even  th(i  king's  sleeping  apartment  is 
paved  with  human  skulls.  The  Jaggas,  represented  for  their 
extreme  barbarity  and  ferocity  two  hundred  years  ago,  re- 
tain still  the  same  characteristics  without  any  change.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  those  nations  which  inhabit  that  vast 
country  called  the  Coast,  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  But,  we  must  cease  the  disgusting  picture  of  a 
people,  whose  savage  and  shocking  barbarities,  and  loath- 
some habits,  and  horrid  crimes,  are  supposed  to  establish  a 
condition  so  preferable  to  that  of  slavery  to  the  white  man, 
that  the  fleets  of  civilized  Europe  and  America,  are  em- 
ployed  to  maintain  and  perfect  them  in  it.  D.  J.  M. 
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Art.  IV.— Napoleon  Bonapartb  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
HiHory  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena^  from 
the  Letters  and  Journal  of  the  late  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
and  Official  Documents  not  before  made  public.  By  Wil- 
liam Forsyth,  M.A.,  author  of  Efprtensius,  &c.  3  vols. 
Murray. 

The  uncertainty  of  history  has  become  a  proverb.  Rich- 
ard III.,  Shakspeare^s  bloody  hunchback,  has  been^demon- 
strated  to  be  an  Apollo  Tonans ;  in  the  words  of  Blake,  the 
Seer,  ^^  harsh  but  handsome,  terrible  to  look  upon,^^  and  the 
fascination  which  won  so  suddenly  the  repugnant  Lady 
Ann,  abundantly  accounted  for.  Robespierre,  the  grim  em- 
bodiment of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  stands  before  us  in  the 
picturesque  pages  of  Carlyle,  as  "  the  sea-green  incorrupti- 
ble," a  steady  but  gentle  denouncer  of  tyrants  and  tyranny  ; 
to  say  the  worst  of  him,  "  ihe  mildest  mannered  man,"  like 
Byron's  Lambro,  "  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat." 
While  Whately,  in  his  ''  Historic  Doubts,"  has  thrown  the 
shadow  of  question  over  the  very  existence  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Harper's  Magazine,  has 
washed  away  every  stain  upon  the  character  of  that  person- 
age, supposing  him  to  have  existed ;  and  has  proved  him 
a  meek  disciple,  a  true  lover  of  the  people  and  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights ;  utterly  averse  to  war,  and  indifferent  to  con- 
quest ;  careiul  of  human  life,  absolutely  unselfish,  and  en- 
tirely innocent  of  all  ambitious  aspirations.  It  must  not 
surprise  us  to  meet  with  a  formal  defence  of  Nero,  upon 
whose  tomb,  indeed,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  '^  some  unseen 
band  strewed  flowers,"  or  a  laboured  eulogy  upon  Caligula. 
Doubtless,  these  personages  had  enemies  who  hated  them ; 
their  friends  were  overwhelmed  with  them,  and  have  never 
obtained  a  hearing.  We  may  yet  be  called  on  to  regard 
them  as  martyrs. 

Public  opinion,  if  it^  ever  settled  down  upon  any  topic, 
ancient  or  modern,  may  be  said  to  have  been,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  unanimously  of  accord  as  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.    His  escape  from  Elba 
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roused  Europe  into  universal  commotion,  and  relighted  the 
destructive  fires  of  civil  strife  and  devastating  war.  When 
he  again  became  captive,  it  was  a  fair  question  what  most 
effectual  mode  of  rendering  him  impotent  for  further  evil 
should  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  held  him  in  their  power. 
We  are  far  from  entertaining  any  soft  or  sentimental  views  of 
the  matter.  The  same  reasons  which  justified  the  regicides 
of  England  and  France,  in  removing  for  ever  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.,  apply  with  equal  and  sufficient  force  ;  and 
we  should,  probably,  have  voted  with  the  fierce  old  "  Mar- 
shal Forwards,"  and  have  had  the  disturber  shot — like  the 
Duke  d^Enghien.  But  though  it  is  right  and  necessary  to 
cage  a  lion,  or  a  tiger,  or  a  hyena,  the  savage  creature, 
while  kept  in  confinement,  must  not  be  tormented.  A  crimi- 
nal may  be  capitally  punished  ;  but  he  must  not  be  subjected 
to  torture  while  he  is  permitted  to  live. 

As  great  as  was  the  mistake  made  by  Bonaparte,  in  throwing 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  England  in  his  hopeless  adversity,  so 
great  was  her  error  in  receiving  and  detaining  him  under  the 
circumstances.  He  was  the  defeated  enemy  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  to  whom  he  should  have  been  at  once  delivered  up. 
She  embarrassed  herself  by  holding  him  captive  on  any 
terms,  as  fugitive,  prisoner  of  war  or  prisoner  of  state,  ba- 
nished exile  or  escaped  criminal.  There  are  plausible  argu- 
ments ready  for  placing  him  under  each  or  either  of  these 
categories  ;  but  it  is  altogether  clear  that  the  conditions  or 
characteristics  which  belong  to  them,  could  not,  without 
injustice,  be  mingled  or  confused.  England  committed  the 
remarkable  mistake,  worse  in  its  results,  humanly  speaking, 
and  in  the  well  known  phrase  of  Talleyrand,  "the  mistake 
far  worse  than  any  crime,''  of  confounding  them  all.  Ad- 
mitted as  a  fugitive  on  board  the  BeUerophon  uncondition- 
ally, she  gave  him  hospitality,  with  all  respect  as  an  illus- 
trious exile,  for  twenty-four  days.  Suddenly  changing  her 
aspect,  she  transferred  him  to  the  Northumberland  as  pri- 
soner of  war,  under  the  incident  conditions ;  disarming  him 
and  his  followers,  limiting  their  numbers,  and  taking  from 
them  their  purses  and  their  property,  as  well  as  their  swords. 
At  St.  Helena  she  allowed,  if  she  did  not  invite,  the  formal 
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presence  of  Commissioners  of  the  Allied  Powers,  some  of  . 
whom  were  instructed  to  see  him,  and  all  of  them  to  inform 
themselves  of  his  mode  of  safe-keeping  and  circumstances  of 
living ;  thus  transforming  him  into  a  prisoner  of  state.    Ne- 
vertheless, she  managed  to  retain  her  exclusive  possession 
of  the  great  captive,  who  had  cost  her  so  much  money  and 
so  much  blood,  and  who  had  struck  for  many  successive 
years  such  vehement  blows  against  her  vital  interests,  her 
commercial    and  manufacturing  supremacy.     She  chose, 
therefore,  to  continue  to  him  the  character  of  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  by  all  oblique  methods  to  repel  the  interference  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  made  to  feel  that  their  su- 
pervision was  inconvenient,  incongruous  and  absurd,  and 
who  indeed  left  the  Island,  after  various  terms  of  residence, 
without  having  personally  encountered  him  on  any  occasion. 
Nor  was  this  all.    Modern  civilization  has  established  the 
existence  of  certain  rights,  definable  and  undefinable,  be- 
longing even  to  the  most  atrocious  criminal.    He  may  be 
sequestered  before  death,  and  doomed  to  die,  but  no  unne- 
cessary inflictions  must,  in  the   meanwhile,  be  practiced 
upon  him.    If  he  is  made  to  suffer  in  any  manner  unnecet- 
9arily ;  if,  in  mind  or  body,  he  be  painfully  wrought  upon 
beyond  the  contingencies  essential  to  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety, supposed  to  require  his  seclusion  or  removal,  guilt  is 
unquestionably  incurred  by  the  parties  responsible.    Society 
regards  with  a  just  and  well  regulated  sentiment  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  individual  case,  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively.   The  settled  usage  demands  different' treatment  of 
the  different  ranks  of  men.    The  Admiral  or  Field  Marshal 
is  not  submitted  to  the  same  mode  of  safe-keeping  as  the 
common  sailor  or  the  private  soldier.  The  position  in  which 
these  officers  would  be  placed  in  what  is  called  strict  du- 
rance, severe  captivity,  might  be  luxurious  life  to  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  forecastle  and  the  knapsack-bearer.    If  a  rule 
were  laid  down  in  words,  to  express  theoretically  the  cus- 
toms recognized  as  binding  upon  enemies  in  civilized  and 
Christian  warfare,  it  would  be  this — that  each  prisoner 
should  be  allowed  to  hold,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
social  position  as  before  his  capture  or  surrender,  with  the 
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necessary  restrictions  upon  his  freedom  of  action  added. 
Practically,  it  is  true,  every  prisoner  must  expect  to  endure  a 
great  descent  into  unknown  discomforts ;  but,  as  far  as  this 
is  unavoidable,  the  fortune  of  war  is  borne  without  a  mur- 
mur by  men  of  ordinary  resolution,  and  complaints  are  only 
made  and  listened  to,  when  the  charge  of  unnecessary  se- 
verity is  justly  urged  by  the  sufferer. 

These  points  being  taken  into  fair  consideration,  public 
sentiment,  as  we  said  above,  has  pronounced  itself  with  re- 
markable decision  and  unanimity  as  to  the  imprisonment  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  accused  and  found  guilty  of  gratuitous  harsh- 
ness in  her  treatment  of  her  illustrious  captive.  Her  agent, 
the  military  Governor  of  the  Island,  has  been  universally 
regarded  as  a  tyrannical  jailor,  who  not  only  carried  out  in 
full  detail  the  views  of  the  administration  which,  with  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  character,  selected  him  for  a  most  unen- 
viable position,  but  actually  exceeded  his  instructions,  and 
wantonly  and  capriciously  tortured  his  victim,  through  six 
long  years  of  oppression  and  despondency. 

Mr.  Forsyih,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  has  now  appealed 
to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  from  this  delibe- 
rate and  long-confirmed  judgment  of  the  contemporaries  of 
the  parties  concerned ;  and,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
has  not  only  endeavoured  vainly  to  ^'  wash  the  blackamoor 
white,^^  and  make  a  new  character  for  his  hero,  but  inci- 
dentally to  defend  his  government  and  its  proceedings,  and 
to  cover  with  ignominy  the  memories  of  all  who,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  mode,  expressed  any  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
captives. 

"  Pat  veniam  corvis ;  vexat  censura  columbas." 

In  the  same  spirit — shall  we  call  it  simplicity,  unconscious- 
ness, dull  stolidity  or  sheer  hypocrisy  ? — Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
just  as  the  wretched  Emperor  surrendered  a  life  embittered 
by  his  despotic  annoyance  for  so  many  tedious  years,  ex- 
claimed to  one  of  his  myrmidons — ''He  was  England^s 
greatest  enemy  and  mine  also ;  but  1  forgive  him  /" 

Mr.  Forsyth's  professional  experience  has  enabled  him  to 
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throw  a  cloud  over  certain  points  brought  under  discussion, 
and  so  to  cJairo  a  modification  of  the  received  opinions  con- 
cerning them.  This  be  does  sometimes  by  ingenious  special 
pleading,  but  oftener  by  the  familiar,  though  disreputable 
coarse,  followed  so  ably  by  Phillips  at  the  trial  of  Courvoisier, 
of  blackening  the  character  of  all  whom  he  opposes,  or 
whose  testimony  is  in  any  sense  adverse*  The  caged  eagle 
is  fierce  and  sullen ;  and  with  plumage  ruffled  and  blood- 
shot eye,  strikes  with  beak  and  talon  even  the  hand  that 
would  soothe  him.  The  French,  so  kindly  permitted  to 
share  the  bonds  of  their  master,  are  uncourteous,  gluttonous, 
deceitful.  The  medical  officers  are  ignorant,  easily  imposed 
on  and  untrustworthy.  But  we  must  protest  against  this 
method  of  defence,  and  insist  on  the  principle,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prisoner  or  criminal  and  his  accomplices,  no 
matter  how  bad,  does  not  justify  cruelty  or  caprice  in  the 
keeper,  who  must  not  inflict  upon  whomsoever  any  unneces- 
sary hardship.  If  the  executioner  will  have  the  pound  of 
flesh,  he  must  take  care  that  no  drop  of  blood  shall  follow 
the  use  of  his  knife. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  in  our  inquiry  the  em- 
ployer and  his  agent ;  to  say  where  the  offence  against  hu- 
manity was  ascribable  to  the  Government,  and  where  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe ;  but,  in  the  examination  of  every  specific 
charge,  we  shall  find  in  the  proceedings  of  this  functionary 
a  disposition  to  construe  his  instructions  in  the  harshest  mean- 
ing ;  a  promptness  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  ministry  in  the 
most  stringent  manner ;  a  readiness  to  do  all  that  they  could 
require  of  him,  obvious  from  the  first ;  a  state  of  mind  more 
manifest  as  he  grew  more  and  more  resentful  of  the  conduct 
of  his  prisoners,  and  of  the  chief  among  them,  ^^his  greatest 
enemy,^'  as  he  styled  him  afler  his  death.  These  feelings 
at  last  transcended  all  controul,  and  he  sought  their  gratifi- 
cation in  a  multipUed  and  capricious  variety  of  inflictions. 

Such  is  the  deUberate  conclusion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  an 
honest  hater  of  France  and  Frenchmen,  who  in  his  loyal 
anxiety  to  diminish  the  odium  which  he  was  aware  his  coun- 
try had  incurred  for  her  treatment  of  her  fallen  foe,  perhaps 
throws  somewhat  too  deep  a  shade  on  the  conduct  of  our 
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hero.  Such  is  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Alison,  who,  in 
his  dignified  character  of  historian,  gives  expression  to  all 
the  common-place  prejudices  of  Ihe  Tory  party.  Such,  also, 
is  the  opinion  of  Lamartine,  who,  Frenchman  as  he  is,  al- 
most forgives  England  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  as  the  aveng- 
er of  republicanism  upon  its  Imperial  destroyer.  Vain  is 
the  hope  of  Forsyth  to.  change  this  universal  sentiment ;  vain 
every  effort  to  reverse  the  judgment  so  long  pronounced — to 
erase  the  stain  so  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  character  of  the 
Governor  of  St.  Helena  and  the  renown  of  proud  England- 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  of  those  who  approach  the 
subject  shall  feel  now,  or  indeed  that  they  ever  felt,  a  serious 
interest  in  the  first  of  these  topics :  all  Englishmen  are  jea- 
lous of  the  latter,  and  it  is  only  because  of  their  intimate  con- 
nection that  the  former  is  ever  discussed  at  all. 

But  is  there  any  thing  effectual  in  the  defence  here  offered 
by  Mr.  Forsyth  ?  Does  he  disprove  the  charges  against 
Great  Britain — that  she  took  foul  advantage  of  her  illustri- 
ous adversary :  that  her  treatment  of  him  was  needlessly 
harsh,  and,  therefore,  unjust  and  cruel :  that  she  was  mor- 
bidly jealous  of  all  observation  of  her  conduct,  showing 
thereby  a  consciousness  of  wrong :  that  she  rejected  tena- 
ciously all  compassionate  or  kindly  notice  of  her  prisoner, 
and  punished  to  the  extremity  all  interference  which  had  in 
view  the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings  and  that  of  his  attend- 
ants: that  she  added  insult  to  injury  by  persisting  to  refuse 
him  the  rank  which  his  ambition  had  coveted,  and  his  supe- 
rior force  of  character  had  merited  and  won  ;  and  by  sub- 
jecting him  to  annoyances,  such  as  belonged  to  a  station  of 
life  from  which  he  had  long  emerged,  and  to  which  she 
had  no  imaginable  right  to  .reduce  him  again:  and  that  she 
degraded  him  still  farther  and  more  inexcusably  by  con- 
founding his  relations  to  her,  and  thus  establishing  a  pretext 
for  the  denial  of  any  definite  rights,  personal  or  other,  that 
might  be  claimed  as  appertaining  to  any  specific  position, 
such  as  freedom  from  intrusion,  choice  of  associates,  and 
the  like  ?  Does  he  disprove  the  charges  against  his  herot 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  that  becoming  willingly  the  agent  of  his 
government,  in  a  capacity  that  a  man  of  nice  honour  and 
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gentlemanly  delicacy  would  never  have  sought,  and  would 
only  have  consented  to  fill  as  a  point  of  most  obligatory 
duty,  he  carried  out  not  only  fully,  but  eagerly  and  super- 
fluously, the  most  injurious  and  burdensome  of  the  regula- 
tions instituted:  that  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the 
employment  of  all  the  numerous  and  varied  modes  of  an- 
noyance which  he  possessed :  that  he  frequently  indulged 
feelings  of  hatred,  and  vented  his  anger  against  helpless  cap- 
tives: that  he  discouraged  every  exhibition  of  pity  and  hu- 
mane condolence  with  them,  from  whatever  quarter,  and 
favoured  every  one  who  manifested  the  opposite  disposition 
to  taunt  or  offend  them  ?  From  the  very  volumes  before  us, 
and  without  reference  to  the  abundant  stores  of  contempo- 
rary writings,  from  which  we  might  draw  an  indefinite 
amount  of  confirmation,  we  proceed  to  show,  in  brief  com- 
pass, the  truth  of  these  several  charges  above  enumerated. 

No  one  will  or  can  deny,  that  while  Napoleon  was  still 
free  upon  the  soil  of  France,  overrun  as  she  was  by  a  horde 
of  barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Don, 
.  there  was  every  possibility,  if  not  strong  probability,  of  the 
protraction  of  a  ferocious  contest.  His  military  talent,  the 
prestige  of  his  great  name,  the  very  energy  of  despair  in 
the  conquered,  threatened  an  unknown  series  of  evils,  and 
would  have  justified  the  European  powers  in  offering  him  * 
fair  terms  of  surrender.  Or,  he  might  have  escaped,  and 
thus  kept  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  world  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense, and  have  cost  them  large  sums  in  military  prepara- 
tions against  his  future  movements.  To  impugn  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  would  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
all  the  future  conduct  and  precautions  of  Great  Britain.  If 
she  put  forth  as  reasonable  grounds  for  her  subsequent  close 
jailorship,  her  removal  of  her  prisoner  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  seat  of  liis  former  power,  her  system  of  prying  intrusion 
into  his  domestic  privacy,  the  seclusion  even  of  his  sick-room 
and  chamber  of  death,  her  prohibition  of  social  intercourse 
with  all  around  him,  except  under  most  offensive  and  intole- 
rable restrictions;  if  she  justify  herself  in  all  this,  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  chances  of  his  escape  and  its  terrible  conse- 
quences— his  escape  from  St.  Helena,  a  rock  in  the  midst  of 
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the  boundless  Atlantic,  an  island  bristling  with  bayonets, 
hedged  with  sentinels  all  around  its  precipitous  cliffs,  inter- 
sected with  chains  of  military  posts,  guard-houses  and 
patrols,  and  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  the  swiftest  cruisers — 
how  idle  must  it  be  to  say  that  his  escape  from  France  was 
impossible,  and  his  surrender  in  no  sense  and  in  no  degree 
voluntary  !  For  our  parts,  we  consider  it  to  have  been  so 
easy,  that  no  difficulty  lay  in  the  way  but  his  indomitable 
pride,  which  would  consent  to  no  sacrifice  of  his  personal 
dignity.  Had  he  resembled  Louis  Philippe  and  Pio  Nono, 
rather  than  Charles  X.,  he  might,  as  Mr.  Jones,  or  Smith,  or 
Brown,  or  as  Chawles  Yellowplush,  have  reached  in  safety 
the  shores  of  this  universal  asylum  for  the  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled, flared  up  into  a  noisy  distinction  like  Kossuth  and 
other  temporary  lions  among  us,  and  fretted  out  his  weary 
life  afterwards  in  peaceful  exile. 

Again :  while  we  admit  that  his  imprisonment  was  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  the  example  of  Elba 
gave  good  reason  for  extreme  caution  in  his  safe-keepiog, 
still  we  allege  that  his  captivity  was,  in  many  circumstances 
of  detail,  designedly  embittered  and  uselessly  severe;  acourse 
of  treatment  as  impolitic  as  it  was  cruel  and  unjust. 

We  acknowledge  that  his  place  of  confinement  was  well 
chosen ;  but  why  the  insulting  shuw  of  disarming  him,  de- 
priving him  of  money,  subjecting  him  to  domiciliary  visits  ? 
Nor  should  he  have  been  conveyed  to  his  desolate  prison 
until  it  was  made  ready  for  his  reception ;  until  a  comforta- 
ble house  was  chosen  or  built ;  a  lodging  decent  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  European 
life.  We  are  told  that  on  landing,  after  a  voyage  of  many 
weeks,  nothing  was  arranged  for  him ;  that  he  could  not 
even  obtain  a  bath  :  and  that  the  repairs  of  the  miserable 
cottage  assigned  him,  continued  to  annoy  him,  nearly  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  wretched  existence. 

England  kept  him  in  durance  as  a  prisoner  of  war  most 
absurdly  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  ;  a  special  act  of  Par- 
liament, however  was  passed  to  define  his  status,  which  was 
still  left,  curiously  enough,  undefined,  and  her  inconsistency 
confessed  in  her  acquiescence  in  the  appointment  of  Com- 
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missioners  by  the  Allied  Powers,  who  obviously  regarded  him 
as  a  prisoner  of  state  under  their  supervision.  Admitting 
them  formally  upon  the  island,  she  still  repelled  their  inter- 
ference on  every  occasion,  and  discouraged  every  effort  to 
visit  or  recognize  him  on  their  parts,  with  a  jealousy  tena- 
cious, captious  and  ultimately  successful ;  for  they  all  left 
the  place  without  having  once  seen  their  proteg^  or  victim. 

This  jealousy  of  all  friendly,  indifferent,  or  even  supervisory 
notice  of  him,  manifested  itself  in  every  possible  manner. 
Mr.  Balcombe,  suspected  of  not  being  sufficiently  unfriendly 
to  him,  is  driven  from  the  island,  and  the  firm,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  required  to  expunge  his  name  from  their 
contracts.  Capt.  Lutyens  was  reproved  and  superseded 
for.  u  most  passive  act  of  ordinary  civility.  Capt.  Poppleton 
is  strongly  censured  '^  for  betrayal  of  the  confidential  trust 
reposed  in  him,''  because  of  the  inference,  that  he  had  not 
treated  Bonaparte  savagely  enough,  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  rec»''ived  from  him,  or  some  one  about  him,  the 
parting  present  of  a  snuff-box ;  and  that  he  reported  this  to 
Lord  Bathurst  and  not  to  the  Governor.  If  any  of  his  at- 
tendants, or  even  one  of  the  medical  men  permitted  to  visit 
him,  stated  that  he  was  indisposed  or  his  health  impaired, 
offence  was  obviously  taken  at  once,  and  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  the  honesty,  capacity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
unlucky  reporter.  These  are  carefully  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and,  with  most  absurd  reiteration,  urged  ignorantly 
and  ridiculously  against  O'Meara,  Stokoe  and  Antom- 
marchi,  in  particular. 

As  to  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  title  of  Emperor  to  Na- 
poleon, we  simple  republicans  cannot  read  the  story  without 
mingled  pity  and  contempt.  The  stereotyped  rank  of  Gene- 
ral, which  was  thrust  pertinaciously  upon  him,  was  chosen 
without  any  reason  whatever.  He  had  been  a  General,  it  is 
true ;  but  so  he  had  been  Lieutenant,  when  he  first  made 
himself  felt  at  Toulon.  The  best  comment  upon  the  trucu- 
lent folly  of  England  in  this  particular,  may  be  found  in  her 
present  quiet  recognition  of  "  the  Nephew  of  my  Uncle" — 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  Napoleon  the  Third,  Emperor  of  France 
or  of  the  FVench.    Rome  made  it  her  proud  boast,  "  debettare 
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9uperbo9^  parcere  gubjectu ;"  but  whom  has  England  ever 
spared  ?  Her  instinct,  her  universal  habit,  is  to  rob,  rend 
and  trample.  God  protect  us  all  from  her  mercy  or  her 
justice ! 

This  little  but  bitter  trifling,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  then  at  the  head  of  Government ;  but  we 
shall  see  how  promptly,  nay  eagerly,  he  was  seconded  by 
his  several  subordinates.  In  the  memoranda  for  Sir  Geo. 
Cockburn,  whose  best  claim  to  the  selection  as  first  jailor, 
was  his  piratical  conduct  in  the  Chesapeake  during  our  war 
of  1812,  the  prisoner  is  called  General  Bonaparte.  In  the 
AdmiraPs  reply  to  Bertrand^s  first  note,  he  ludicrously  de- 
clares that  he  has  ^'  no  cognizance  of  any  Emperor  being 
on  the  island  ;"  and  afterwards,  that  he  has  *' no  knowledge 
of  the  person  designated  Emperor !"  Upon  this  Forsyth 
sagely  remarks  :  "  there  is  some  afTectation  in  this  letter  ;  we 
can  only  smile  at  Sir  G.  C.'s  doubts  as  to  who  was  meant 
by  the  Emperor;"  and  acknowledges  that,  "  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Imperial  title,  it  is  difficult  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Napoleon  in  favour  of  his  right  to  be  styled 
Emperor."  Going  on  to  assert  that ''  we  had  not  recognized 
that  title  when  he  was  on  the  throne  of  France,"  he  adds, 
with  ihe  most  innocent  simplicity,  "  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  if  he  had  been  willing  at  any  time  to  make  peace, 
England  would  have  treated  with  him  in  his  character  of 
Emperor ;"  and  afterwards,  with  an  inconsistency  equally 
simple  and  innocent,  and  self-contiadictory — "indeed,  she 
did  go  at  ChatiUon,  in  1814." 

A II  parties  among  his  jailors  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  fretful- 
ness  of  their  captive  upon  this  tender  subject,  and  played  upon 
it  with  the  feeling  of  the  coachman  who  exults  in  having 
**  established  a  raw."  It  is  not  possible  otherwise  to  account 
for  Lord  Bathurst's  unwillingness  to  evade  the  difficulties 
presented  continually  in  this  question  of  title, — the  interrup- 
tion to  correspondence,  the  mutual  irritation,  the  ever-recur- 
ring discussion— by  acquiescing  in  Bonaparte^s  proposal  to 
assume  an  incognito,  and  employ  some  indifferent  name. 
Baron  Duroc  or  Col.  Meudon.  Nor  can  we  exculpate 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  from   the  imputation  of  carrying  this 
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point  into  more  offensive  extremes  than  any  one  else.  Be- 
sides protesting  formally,  in  a  letter  to  Bertrand,  against  his 
use  of  the  Imperial  title,  on  the  unintelligible  ground,  that 
"  it  was  in  contravention  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
French  were  allowed  to  stay  on  the  Island,"  and  threatening, 
for  the  same  reason,  to  cease  all  correspondence  with  Count 
Montholon,  he  takes  several  minute  occasions  to  pick  an 
incidental  and  most  irrelevant  quarrel  on  the  subject.  Was 
he  forgetful  or  false,  when,  in  after  life,  he  declares  that  '^  the 
importance  of  this  matter  had  been  exaggerated,"  and  that 
"  there  was  much  less  difficulty  and  embarrassment  about 
the  title,"  than  had  been  asserted.  Even  Forsyth  acknow- 
ledges what  he  calls  *'his  error"  here.  But  the  widest 
charity  cannot  regard  it  as  a  mere  error ;  his  memory  is  not 
apt  to  be  so  unretentive  or  treacherous ;  nor  was  he  quite  so 
dull  or  wanting  in  sensitiveness  on  his  own  part.  He  must 
have  become  ashamed  of  his  captious  tenacity.  When  Mr* 
Hobhouse  sent  his  recently  published  book,  with  every  for- 
mal caution,  to  Bonaparte,  Sir  Hudson  withheld  it,  because 
it  contained  the  brief  inscription,  '*lmperatori  Napoleon." 
When  Antommarchi  arrives  from  Europe  to  assume  the 
care  of  the  illustrious  patient,  Sir  Hudson  chides  him  roughly 
for  calling  him,  in  the  most  incidental  manner,  "  the  Empe- 
ror :"  the  dying  lion  must  be  spoken  of  as  the  inferior 
beast  in  whose  skin  they  have  thought  fit  to  envelope  him. 
And  even  when  he  is  dead,  the  asinine  kick  is  given  to  his 
remains  with  impotent  malice. 

When  nearly  approaching  his  end,  Bonaparte  expressed  a 
desire  to  offer  some  token  of  grateful  or  kind  feeling  to  the 
officers  of  the  20th  Regiment,  then  keeping  guard  over  him, 
as  having  shown  some  soldierly  reluctance  to  inflict  any  avoid- 
able annoyance  upon  a  great  Captain.  He  begged  Dr. 
Arnott  to  present  them,  on  his  behalf,  with  certain  English 
books  from  his  small  library.  These  books  Dr.  A.  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  orderly  officer  of  the  day,  Captain  Lut- 
yens,  who  received  them  for  his  comrades.  We  alluded  above 
to  the  fact  that  Captain  L.,  for  simply  accepting  the  books 
thus  offered,  was  subjected  to  harsh  and  offensive  reproof 
from  Major  Jackson,  contained  in  a  letter,  written,  says  For- 
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syth,  ^^with  the  knowledge  and  full  approval  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe ;"  doubtless  by  bis  dictation ;  and  the  books  were 
ordered  to  be  refused  and  returned,  because  ^^  it  unfortunately 
happened,^' — these  are  the  advocate's  own  words — ^'  it  unfor- 
tunatdy  happened  that  the  Imperial  title  was  written  in  them." 
Montholon  prepares  for  the  coffin  of  the  lifeless  Napoleon 
an  inscription,  touchingly  simple,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
style  and  brevity  unobjectionable  : 

— ^Napoleon — 

N6  k  Ajaccio  le  \b  Aout  1769, 
Mori  a  St.  H6lene  le  5  Mai  1821. 

Sir  Hudson  tells  us  himself,  that  he  rejected  it  as  it  was ; 
but  offered  to  admit  it  on  the  condition  that  the  word  '^Bona- 
parte" should  be  added  after  **  Napoleon." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  writing  of  times 
and  conditions  in  which  physical  or  mechanical  torture  was 
of  possible  infliction  upon  a  prisoner.  Humanity  has  made 
progress  definitely  beyond  this  point.  We  say  this,  to  be- 
sure,  with  some  misgivings,  when  we  remember  the  English^ 
system  of  impressment,  and  her  then  recent  treatment  of 
Americans  in  the  pandemonium  of  Dartmoor ;  but  still  we 
may  trust  that  it  is  substantially  true.  Tamerlane  could  not 
now  make  a  show  of  Bajazet  in  his  cage ;  and  a  Haynau, 
fulfilling  the  orders  of  his  master  in  degrading  woman  by 
corporal  punishment,  is  held  in  universal  horror  and  detes- 
tation, and  hardly  escapes  with  his  life  from  the  resentment 
even  of  London  brewers  and  draymen.  But  the  same  ad- 
vance in  civilization  which  sets  us  above  the  gag,  the  mask 
and  the  chain,  of  former  day s,  has  refined  the  sensibilities  and 
elevated  the  standard  of  comfort,  mental  and  bodily.  Pay- 
ing the  highest  regard  to  the  social  position,  so  long  held  by 
and  accorded  to  the  illustrious  person  now  discrowned  and 
in  hopeless  captivity,  we  are  not  prepared  to  see  him  stopped 
by  a  sentinel  in  his  melancholy  stroll  about  the  grounds  allot- 
ted to  him ;  kept  always  in  sight  by  some  of  his  guards ; 
visited  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whether  sick  or  well ; 
restrained  in  the  possession  of  money ;  forbidden  to  speak 
with  any  one  whom  he  might  meet,  except  in  presence  of  a 
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British  officer;  refused  permission  to  converse  alone  with 
his  departing  or  exiled  follower,  Las  Cases ;  the  request  that 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  would  carry  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lady  Holland,  for  their  occasional 
kindness,  peremptorily  declined ;  his  wish  to  see  the  man 
who  had  brought  to  St.  Helena  a  lock  of  his  son's  hair,  un- 
attended to-rthe  natural  desire  of  a  father  to  obtain  some 
news  of  his  distant  child,  thus  trampled  on,  and  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  humanity  scorned.  All  these  details  dis- 
play the  animus  of  the  British  Government  and  its  agent  in 
the  strongest,  clearest  and  most  reprehensible  light. 

The  same  animus  is  constantly  shown  by  our  author,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  biographer  and  apologist,  Forsyth,  in  his 
unvarying  and  laboured  depreciation  of  all  who  exhibit  any 
compassion  for,  or  sympathy  with,  the  dethroned  Emperor, 
and  in  the  slight  notice  which  he  takes  of  undeniable  facts 
which  he  cannot  explain  away  or  excuse.  He  incessantly 
charges  O'Mcara  with  malice  ;  Las  Cases  with  perversion  ; 
Montholon  with  ''  inveracity ;"  and  Antommarchi  with  al- 
most insane  vanity,  and  with  an  unscrupulous  resentment  of 
his  hurt  amour-propre.  Stokoe  is  denounced  as  *'a  dangerous 
character,"  and  Balcombe  he  considers  justly  expelled  from 
the  island.  "  The  policy  at  Longwood"  is  characterized  as 
**a  policy  of  deception  and  intrigue,"  and  Warden  nccused 
of  having  ''concocted  his  story  afterwards,  and. filled  it  with 
discrepancies  and  mistakes."  In  the  same  spirit  he  praises 
every  one  who  has  a  .taunt  or  a  sneer  at  the  deposed  sove- 
reign, or  a  word  of  censure  for  his  adherents.  On  this 
ground  Henry,  a  subaltern  dependant  on  Sir  Hudson,  is  re- 
ferred to  as  specially  worthy  of  belief.  Major  Jackson,  who 
"  never  heard  any  of  the  prisoners  complain  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,"  is  spoken  of  as  high  authority.  Frenchmen  them- 
selves, taking  this  view,  receive  large  laudation,  of  whom 
Maurel  and  Lamartine  are  among  the  most  conspicuous. 
Even  Gourgaud  comes  in  for  his  share  of  eulogy.  This 
wretch,  angry  with  his  master  and  benefactor  for  something 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  domestic  quarrels  of  that  un- 
happy household,  openly  expressed  to  Bonaparte's  enemies 
and  jailors  his  disapprobation   of  his   conduct,  told  many 
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Stories  of  him  to  gain  tbeir  favour ;  and  said,  among  other 
things,  that  be  *^  would  have  confined  the  prisoners  more 
closely  than  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  done."  He  it  was  who 
betrayed  Capt.  Poppleton's  acceptance  of  a  snuff-box  from 
the  Emperor.  He  manufactured  tales  about  money  and 
clandestine  intercourse,  and  volunteered  to  expose  "  the  ex- 
aggeration of  the  statements  made  concerning  the  ill  health 
of  Bonaparte."  Now  Forsyth,  although  he  tells  us  that 
"Gen.  Gourgaud  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  point  out 
any  channel  for  the  clandestine  receipt  of  money,  or  give 
any  names;"  though  he  tells  us  that  his  own  favourite  au- 
thority, Colonel  or  Major  Jackson,  was  of  opinion,  from  the 
first,  that  *'  Gourgaud  lied  about  money  received ;" — though 
he  tells  us  tha.t  Goulburn  wrote  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe»  that 
**  Gourgaud  gave  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  an  account  of 
Bonaparte's  health  and  treatment  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  that  he  had  previously  stated  to  you  and  to  me  ;" — and, 
though  he  records  the  fact,  that  for  this  double  treachery  the 
traitor  was  sent  away  from  England  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Alien  Act ;  yet  he  persists  in  speaking  of  these  fables  as 
"  revelations,"  and  "  proofs  incontestable,"  thus  professing  to 
rest  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness  whom  he  himself  has 
utterly  discredited. 

Noticing  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  capricious  or  discretionary 
departure  from  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  Forsyth  jocosely 
speaks  of  Bonaparte's  serious  protest  against  such  caprice, 
as  exhibitions  of  **  his  legal  acumen."  Napoleon  contends, 
reasonably  enough,  that  Bathurst  and  the  Cabinet,  who  ex- 
ercise authority  ovef  him  of  a  delegated  character  under  an 
Ordinance  or  Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  Sir  Hudson  or  any  one  else :  Delegatus  non  potest 
delegare.  And,  again,  when  his  companions  in  caj^tivity  are 
forbidden  to  ride  where  hajs  specially  permitted,  he  argues, 
even  more  forcibly,  that  they  are  on  the  island  with  him,  un- 
der an  express  and  formal  agreement  to  submit  to  the  same 
restraints  with  himself,  and  no  more.  Indeed,  all  such  re- 
straints as  applied  to  them  separately,  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  purposeless,  wanton  and  tyrannical. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  comment  upon  the  severe 
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language  of  denunciation  employed  by  Sir  H.  Lowe,  and 
echoed  continually  by  his  partisan  biographer,  concerning 
O'Meara.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  this  individual,  nor  to  establish  his  fairness  and  trustwor- 
thiness as  a  historian.  The  game  would  not  be  worth  the 
candle.  But  even  if  every  one  of  his  details  was  shown  to 
be  coloured,  and  partial  and  bitter  as  is  alleged,  there  is 
abundant  proof  of  the  general  truthfulness  of  his  stor3%  ^^ 
be  extracted  from  the  denials,  defences  and  excuses  here 
offered.  Forsyth's  anxiety  to  disprove  the  existence  of  he- 
patic disease  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  is  simply  absurd.  His 
motive  evidently  was  to  deprive  O'Meara's  statements  of  all 
weight,  by  presenting  him  as  blundering  and  mistaken  even 
professionally,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  against 
him  the  charge  of  voluntarily  and  persistently  exaggerating 
the  seriousness  of  his  patient's  indisposition,  and  so  exciting 
in  his  behalf  a  dangerous  pity  and  sympathy  ;  placing  him 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  either  as  being  deceived 
by  Bonaparte's  malingering  or  lending  himself  to  the  attempt 
made  to  deceive  others.  Thus,  both  the  sick  man  and  the 
doctor  are  most  injuriously  and  calumniously  struck  at.  But 
no  physician  doubts  that  the  illustrious  patient  laboured  un- 
der a  hepatic  affection,  though  he  did  not  die  of  "liver  com- 
plaint ;"  and  though  we  may  not  attribute  it,  as  he  did,  to  the 
climate  of  St.  Helena.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  all  cli- 
mates and  localities  are  liable  to  endemic  diseases,  we  should 
not  think,  even  if  it  were  correctly  so  attributed,  that  the 
fact  was  any  reason  for  acceding  to  his  wish  for  removal 
from  that  island,  otherwise  so  well  and  reasonably  selected, 
and  of  at  least  average  salubrity. 

Still  greater  stress  is  laid  upon  O'Meara's  having  given  a 
pledge  to  the  prisoner,  not  to  report  the  minutia?  of  conver- 
sations held  with  him,  and  the  charge  founded  thereon  of 
treachery  to  his  own  government,  and  of  a  double  treachery 
in  the  record  actually  made  of  such  conversations,  and  the 
occasional  communications  of  portions  of  them  to  personal 
friends.  But  nothing  is  more  undefined,  among  gentlemen, 
than  this  line  of  confidential  restriction  upon  private  con- 
versation, to  which  such  familiar  reference  is  made  by  Sir 
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Hudson.  Portions  of  the  conversation  held  to-day,  at  every 
dinner  table,  will  be  most  innocently  and  allowably  repeated 
to-morrow  in  every  social  circle ;  other  portions,  though 
neither  secret,  nor  in  any  way  objectionable,  will  be  of  a 
nature  to  require  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  in  the  repeti- 
tion. Such  is  the  fact  at  all  times,  and  everywhere,  in  the 
free  and  conHdential  intercourse  of  refined  and  decorous 
society.  We  all  know  and  feel  that  while  the  obligation  to 
exercise  a  discreet  reticence  is.  ever  incumbent  upon  each  of 
us,  and  that  our  responsibility  is  of  the  gravest  and  most 
delicate  character,  yet  that  nothing  can  be  more  unreasona- 
ble or  impossible,  than  the  conversion  of  every  reunion  into 
a  free-mason's  lodge  or  a  meeting  of  conspirators.  It  reallj" 
seems  to  us  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  entertained  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining,  through  the  peculiarly  intimate  and 
familiar  relation  of  O'Menra  with  the  illustrious  invalid, 
some  interesting  "revelations,"  as  Mr.  Forsyth  calls  them, 
wvhen  volunteered  by  the  traitor  Gourgaud,  and  that  his  dis- 
appointment in  this  particular  exasperated  him  beyond  all 
decorum  or  self-controul.  Had  O'Meara  complied  with  his 
wishes,  he  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  unworthy  wretch, 
such  as  can  rarely  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his  deeply  trusted 
profession.  The  allusions  which  he  makes  now  and  then  to 
the  foibles  of  his  patients,  are  not,  perhaps,  defensible ;  nor 
do  we  feel  disposed  to  censure  them  ver)'  heavily.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  reserved  as  to  these  matters.  The  denun- 
ciation thundered  at  him  is,  however,  ridiculously  exaggera- 
ted. Every  one  laughs  at  his  friends  in  their  presence,  and 
among  mutual  friends,  without  offence.  Yet  this  sort  of  free- 
(W^ usually  pardonable  and  pardoned,  has  its  nice  limits, 
never  to  be  transgressed  but  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  friend- 
ships, and  the  substitution  of  personal  enmities.  No  rules 
can  be  given ;  none  would  be  observed  among  gentlemen, 
other  than  those  which  their  own  sentiments  of  propriety 
and  delicacy  must  suggest ;  and  the  whole  matter  must  be 
left  just  where  it  is  now,  under  the  government  of  responsi- 
ble discretion,  the  sentiment  of  nice  honour,  and  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  decisive  judgment  of  enlightened  and  refined 
society. 
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We  have  already  admitted  the  di£Bcalty  of  separating  the 
share  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  the  censure  to  be  expressed 
as  to  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the  dethroned  and  impri- 
soned Emperor,  from  that  which  is  due  to  his  employers  of 
the  British  Government.  This  difficulty  appears  to  have 
been  keenly  felt  by  the  former,  who  is  said  to  have  mani- 
fested, more  than  once,  the  intention  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  plea  of  obedience  to  instructions,  from  the  storm  of  ob- 
loquy which  roared  around  him.  Every  effort  of  this  sort, 
however,  met  with  prompt  discouragement,  and  the  fear  to 
offend  those  in  power,  from  whom  he  was  always  hoping  for 
better  and  higher  rewards  for  his  dark  services  than  he  ever 
obtained,  kept  him  from  making  any  defence  during  his  pro- 
longed life  of  disappointment,  mortification,  and — it  cannot 
be  doubted — remorse.  At  this  abstinence,  Forsyth  repeatedly 
and  most  naively  announces  his  regret  and  wonder.  Yet  it 
is  from  him  we  learn  that  Bathurst  advised  Sir  Hudson 
against  the  prosecution  of  any  of  the  numerous  *'  libels*' 
against  him,  *^  because  London  juries  are  so  uncertain  in 
their  verdicts ;"  and  that  he  farther  dissuaded  him  from  at- 
tempting any  reply  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  unfavourable  re- 
presentations. 

A  few  examples  may  be  referred  to,  as  exhibiting,  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  a  marked  degree  of  individual 
harshness,  and  presenting  various  shades  of  personal  re- 
sentment and  ill  will,  arrogance  and  bad  temper.  His  first 
visit  to  his  great  prisoner  was  unannounced  and  intrusive  ; 
his  second,  so  rude  and  abrupt  as  to  shut  out  his  predecessor, 
by  whom  he  ought  to  have  been  introduced,  and  thus  to 
give  offence  to  both  Admiral  and  Emperor.  In  correspon- 
dence with  Montholon,  he  ''occasionally  acted  on  his  own 
discretion,**  to  use  his  own  phrase,  '*  and  overlooked"  the 
employment  of  the  Imperial  title ;  and  again  capriciously 
and  offensively  enforced  the  rule.  He  reprimanded  and  su- 
perseded Gapt.  Lutyens  for  merely  receiving  books,  which 
Dr.  Arnott  took  from  the  Library  at  Longwood  and  handed 
to  him  unreproved.  With  similar  and  cruel  caprice,  he  re- 
fused Countess  Montholon  a  passage  direct  to  Europe,  after 
having  rewarded  the  base  treachery   of  Gourgaud  by  such 
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indulgence ;  a  breach  of  instructions  which,  as  he  says,  he 
'^  had  been  induced  to  take  upon  his  own  responsibility/'    In 
another  instance  he  says,  vol.  3,  p.  231 — ^'I  have  been  op- 
posing somewhat  more  difficulty  than  heretofore,  by  refusing 
passes,"  &c.     We  may  mention,  under  this  head,  his  insist- 
ing upon  the  repulsive  right — which,  however,  even  he  did 
not  think   proper  to  exercise — of  examining  the  prisoner's 
soiled  clothes  on  their  way  to  the  washerwoman,  a  privilege 
used  too  late  by  the  jealous  Ford ;  his  constant  opening  of 
letters,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  from  which  he  de- 
rived undefinable  charges  against  Balcombe,  Stokoe,  and  in- 
deed all  and  sundry  whom  he  disliked ;  his  most  unintelligi- 
ble refusal  to  send  scaled  letters  to  the  Prince  Regent  and 
other  persons  known  and  above  possible  suspicion  ;  his  re- 
peated insinuations  of  malingering  or  exaggeration  of  al- 
leged illness ;  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  two  servants  without 
cause  assigned ;  the  empty  threat  which  he  himself  tells  us 
he  uttered  to  Baron  Sturmer,  in  asserting  that  ^^  an  inhabi- 
tant might  be  hanged  for  bringing  such  communications^  as 
the  letter  handed  by  Welle,  a  botanist  in  the  Baron's  suite,  to 
Marchaud,  Bonaparte's  valet,  containing  a  lock  of  the  hair  of 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,   his  son — an  assertion  which,  of 
course,  he  knew  to  be  false ;  and  his  refusal  to  permit  Bona- 
parte to  converse  with  this  man,  who  had  seen  his  child. 
When  a  bust  of  this  only  son  was  sent  to  him  by  some  con- 
siderate person,  Forsyth  tells  us  that ''  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at 
first  hesitated  as  to  his  course,  and  ^as  inclined  not  to  per- 
mit the  bust  to  be  forwarded  until  he  had  communicated 
with  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  subject."     Why  he  changed  his 
mind  as  to  this  refinement  of  tyranny,  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  but  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sions of  Sir  T.  Reade,  in  allowing  the  marble  to  be  sent  to 
Longwood.  Too  much,  perhaps,  was  said  on  both  sides  about 
plate  and  money  ;  but  even  Lord  Bathurst  was  ashamed  to 
learn  that  Napoleon  had  been  obliged,  with  the  sanction  of 
Sir  Hudson,  to  borrow  four  thousand  gold  pieces  from  Las 
Cases  on  his  departure,  and  urges  the  interception  of  the  bills 
of  exchange  ofiered. 
Among  the  frequent  and  striking  admissions  of  his  indis- 
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oretion  and  unjustifiable  captiousness  that  occur  in  these 
volumes,  take  the  following: — "Admiral  Malcolm,"  says 
Sir  Hudson,  "  considered  the  regulation  in  the  same  light 
they  wished  to  view  it  at  Longwood.*'  Hence,  obviously,  the 
coolness,  almost  an  absolute  rupture,  between  him  and  Sir 
Pulteney.  Does  this  diflference  of  opinion,  concerning  some 
regulation  instituted  by  Sir  H.  Lowe,  account  for  Admiral 
Sir  P.  Malcolm's  refusal,  before  mentioned,  to  convey  a  mes- 
sage from  Bonaparte  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lady  Hol- 
land ?  of  which  Lord  Bathurst  himself  says,  that  ^^  the  excuse 
was  not  very  obvious  for  declining  to  execute  the  commis- 
sion." His  unscrupulous  hatred  of  Bertrand,  which  shows 
itself  at  every  turn,  is  glaringly  exhibited  in  the  story  told 
as  follows,  by  Forsyth.  A  letter  written  by  Bertrand,  at 
the  dictation  of  Bonaparte,  for  which,  of  course,  the  former 
was  in  no  sense  responsible,  contains  reasons  for  objecting 
to  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena.  These 
reasons  were,  it  seems,  highly  offensive  to  the  officer.  Col. 
Lyster,  but  they  were  urged  privately,  and,  as  far  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  confidentially.  •*  Unfortu- 
nately," says  Forsjrth — observe  the  exquisite  mildness  of  the 
phrase — *^  unfortunately,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  showed  Bertrand's 
letter  to  Col.  Lyster,  an  act  both  uncalled  for  and  indiscreet.^* 
Is  this  all  ?  Indiscreet !  uncalled  for  I  It  was  an  atrocious 
violation  of  every  propriety,  and  produced,  as  was  probably 
intended,  a  challenge  from  Col.  L.  to  Bertrand,  and  a  threat 
of  personal  chastisement  to  be  inflicted  on  an  unarmed  pri- 
soner. Bertrand  coolly  informs  Sir  Hudson  of  the  affair, 
and  intimates  his  willingness  to  meet  the  principal,  though 
he  can  take  no  notice  of  the  secondary  instrument  of  malice. 
Sir  H.  L.  comments,  sneeringly,  upon  Bertrand's  non-accept- 
ance of  Lyster's  defiance  to  mortal  combat,  while  he  quietly 
ignores  the  challenge  f^ered  to  himself.  We  afterwards 
find  him  magnanimously  refusing  to  receive  a  similar  cartel 
from  Las  Cases,  Junior,  and  with  Christian  meekness  sub- 
mitting not  to  a  mere  threat,  but  to  the  actual  infliction  of 
personal  chastisement  in  the  streets  of  London,  by  a  horse- 
whipping at  the  hands  of  the  young  Frenchman.  A  most 
impressive  commentary  is  afforded  by  this  incident,  upon  the 
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nature  of  the  sentiments  entertained  towards  him  by  the  un- 
happy captives  so  long  under  his  custody — of  whom  Col. 
Jackson  says,  '^  that  he  never  heard  any  one  complain ;"  and 
of  whom,  with  his  peculiar  stolidity  or  affected  insensitive- 
ness,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  himself  affirms,  "  that  the  absence 
of  all  severity  is  the  real  grievance." 

We  must  not  omit  here  to  notice,  briefly,  the  ridiculous 
discussion  concerning  Montholon's  offer  to  Count  Montchenu, 
the  French  Commissioner,  of  a  few  **  haricots  verts"  or  "  ha- 
ricots blancs,"  white  beans  or  green,  the  product  of  the  ex- 
Emperor's  boasted  success  in  gardening,  and  Montchenu's 
answer,  that  he  **  might  send  a  little  of  both."  Upon  which. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  solemnly  and  diplomatically  remarks : — 
"  Whether  the  haricots  verts  and  haricots  blancs,  bear  any 
reference  to  the  drapeau  blanc  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
habit  vert  of  Gen.  Bonaparte,  and  the  livery  of  his  servants, 
I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Montchenu,  it  appears 
to  me,  would  have  acted  with  more  propriety  if  he  had  de- 
clined receiving  either,  or  confined  himself  to  the  white 
alone."  On  this  niaiserie  Forsyth  thus  comments :—"  It  cer- 
tainly does  seem  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  there  could  have 
been  any  concealed  motive  in  the  offer  of  a  few  bean-stalks, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been  caricaturing 
caution  to  have  declined,  on  political  grounds,  Count  Mon- 
tholon's polite  offer.  But  Sir  H.  L.  thought  the  matter  of 
some  importance,  and  again  alluded  to  it  in  another  letter 
to  Lord  Bathurst." 

Not  less  ridiculous  is  the  fuss  afterwards  made  by  Forsyth 
himself,  about  a  ride  or  two  on  horseback  taken  by  the  Priest 
Vignali,  dressed  somewhat  in  Bonaparte's  st]^Ie,  instead  of 
his  own  clerical  costume;  "but" — as  he  gravely  adds — 
'^  with  a  straw  hat  not  the  least  like  the  General's." 

In  fact,  there  was  a  constant  dispQ3ition  to  dwell  upon  the 
chances  of  Napoleon's  escape,  and  to  circulate  rumours  of 
every  kind  on  this  ticklish  subject.  Gourgaud's  '^  revela- 
tions," as  Forsyth  calls  them,  afforded  some  food  to  this  gos- 
siping appetite,  which  was,  doubtless,  excited  and  nourished 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  **  stringency  of  regulations," 
increased  at  will,   and  ''  difficulty  opposed  by  refusing  pa- 
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perSy"  &c.,  whenever  the  Governor  was  in  an  ill  humour. 
Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  listened  to  and  repeated.  Some 
skipper  tells  a  story  of  a  bribe  offered  him,  for  what  object 
does  not  appear,  **  by  some  person,  but  whom  he  did  not 
recollect."  This  recalls  the  famous  non  mi  ricordo  of  the 
Queen's  trial.  Gourgand,  it  will  be  remembered,  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  point  out  the  channel  of  clandestine  com- 
munication with  the  prisoners,  and  conveyance  of  money, 
which  he  had  asserted  to  have  taken  place,  nor  give  any 
names  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  affected  to  be- 
lieve him,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  traitorous  falsehood. 
A  running  notice  occurs  in  the  third  volume,  of  the  reports 
current  now  and  then,  concerning  a  fast-sailing  vessel  seen 
about  St.  Helena,  ^'chased  often,  but  in  vain,  by  the  British 
cruisers."  Even  Forsyth  sneers  at  these  nonsensical  ru- 
mours ;  ^  it  would  appear,"  he  says,  ^*  as  if  they  had  a  vision 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  supposed  to  frequent  those  seas." 

Longwood — the  wretched  abode  of  fallen  greatness — 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion,  distrust  and  hatred,  which  spread  its  baleful 
influence  over  the  whole  island.  It  was  universally  felt  and 
known  to  be  unsafe  to  hold  any  other  than  hostile  commu- 
nication with  its  inmates.  The  intimidation  of  the  medical 
men  seems  to  have  been  as  complete  as  it  is  shameful.  Dr. 
Yerling  and  Mr.  Livingston  refuse,  at  one  time,  **  to  sign  a 
certificate  of  Bonaparte's  state  of  health,  fearing  that  it 
might  be  considered  a  political  question,  and  that  they  might 
compromise  themselves."  We  know  not  in  what  terms  to 
speak  of  Dr.  Arnott's  evasive  course,  which  seems  to  have 
astonished  even  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  conciliate. 
We  cannot  ascribe  to  ignorance  his  gross  misrepresentations 
of  Napoleon's  condition,  even  when  almost  moribund ;  his 
inhuman  and  taunting  indifference  to  sufferings,  which  the 
bitterest  enmity  could  not  look  upon  without  pity.  No !  it 
was  too  palpably  dictated  by  the  base  fear  that  any  expression 
of  sympathy  with,  or  even  attention  to,  the  complaints  of  the 
dying  Emperor,  might  offend  his  malignant  jailor,  and  exer- 
cise some  unfavourable  influence  upon  his  own  future  for- 
tunes. 
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When  Antommarcbi  arrives  from  Europe  to  take  profes* 
sional  charge  of  the  illustrious  patient,  he  invites  his  medi- 
cal brethren  on  the  island  to  dine  with  him,  bat  is  amazed 
and  mortified  to  jfind  that  his  invitation  is  refused  or  evaded 
unanimously,  under  the  apprehensive  dread  of  the  dark 
frown  of  the  despot  that  kept  watch  over  all  their  move- 
ments. Becoming  shocked  and  alarmed  himself,  he  asks 
leave  to  abandon  his  post  of  honour  and  high  responsibility, 
and  make  bis  escape  from  this  vile  despotism — but  is  refused 
peremptorily. 

When  O'Meara  put  forth  his  "  Voice  from  St.  Helena," 
eighteen  sets  of  the  book  were  sent  as  presents  to  persons 
on  the  island.  "  They  were  not  retained,"  we  are  told,  "  by 
a  single  individual,  but  sent  back  to  the  publisher,  with 
their  leaves  uncuL*^  Thus  was  he  condemned  unheard,  un- 
read ;  clearly  because  to  read  or  hear  him,  would  have  in- 
curred the  marked  displeasure  of  the  insular  tyrant.  Gov- 
ernor Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  at  that  period  was  labouring 
most  philanthropically  to  bring  about  the  emancipation  of 
the  few  slaves — the  i/acA:  slaves,  we  mean — then  living  on 
the  island,  and  procure  there  the  total  and  permanent  aboli- 
•tion  of  slavery. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  Forsyth  should  have  been 
conscious  of  the  purport  of  the  above  anecdote,  strangely 
introduced  into  an  eulogistic  biography  and  carefully  la- 
boured defence  of  his  hero,  or  of  the  tendency  of  the  follow- 
ing, with  which  we  shall  close  our  critical  disquisition. 

Theodore  Hook,  landing  for  a  short  time  at  St.  Helena,, 
prepares  a  book,  which  he  publishes  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land,  entitled  ''  Facts  illustrative  of  the  treatment  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in  St.  Helena ;  being  the  result  of  minute 
inquiries  and  personal  research."  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  evi- 
dently shrinks  under  the  laudatory  representations  of  this 
literary  sycophant.  Was  he  afraid  of  being  suspected  by 
the  British  ministry  of  too  gentle  jailorship,  or  was  he  aware 
that  the  gross  misstatements  of  the  work  would  recoil 
upon  him  rather  than  its  author  ?  '*  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,. 
'*  of  his  good  intentions,  although  he  appears  to  have  drawn 
some  matters  in  rather  too  glowing  colours.     I  believe  he 
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got  his  information  from  some  naval  friend,  which  may  ac- 
coant  for  its  inaccuracy/' 

Let  us  describe,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  progressive  illness 
of  the  djing  prisoner.  He  had  long  complained  of  symp- 
toms varying  in  degree,  which  0*Meara  ascribed  to  "  ob- 
scure sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  liver.''  In  January, 
1819,  he  was  affected  with  vertigo,  and  seemed  to  be  threat- 
ened with  apoplexy.  Dr.  Stokoe,  on  examination  of  him, 
agreed  with  O'Meara,  and  called  the  case  a  chronic  hepa- 
titis. He  **  distinctly  felt  a  degree  of  hardness  in  the  region 
of  the  liver."  In  August,  Capt.  Nicholls,  peeping  in,  sees 
Napoleon  in  the  bath.  *'  He  had  a  most  ghastly  appear- 
ance." In  July,  1820,  he  suffered  from  "a  bilious  attack, 
and  was  restless,  changing  from  one  bed  to  another  fre- 
quently, day  and  night."  In  October,  he  is  described  as 
"  pale,  but  astonishingly  fat  and  very  drowsy."  In  Novem- 
ber, he  "  suffers  from  frequent  vomitings  and  pains  in  the 
stomach."  In  February,  1821,  he  has  fever,  with  great  pros- 
tration; his  stomach  is  irritable,  "his  mind  wandering." 
He  says,  gloomily,  **  there  is  no  more  oil  in  the  lamp."  Yet 
Dr.  Arnott,  most  pertinaciously  intruded  on  him  by  his  jail- 
ors, speaks  lightly  of  the  case.  Forsyth  says  : — **  It  is  cer- 
tainly strange  that  Dr.  Arnott  did  not  entertain  apprehen- 
sions of  a  fatal  result."  Sir  T.  Reade  writes  : — "  Dr.  Arnott 
appears  to  think  that  Gen.  Bonaparte  is  not  affected  with 
any  serious  complaint.  He  told  Gen.  Bertrand  that  he  saw  no 
danger  tvkatever.^^  This  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  1821  !  On  the 
11th,  Dr.  A.  examined  the  abdomen  manually,  and  told  Ber- 
trand that  he  "  could  find  no  hardness  or  swelling."  **  Napo- 
leon spoke  no  farther  on  the  subject,  merely  signifying  that 
he  understood  what  was  said,  by  a  kind  of  contractile  mo- 
tion of  the  jaw  and  upper  lip."  On  the  28th,  he  became  so 
much  worse,  that  all  affectation  of  ignorance  or  doubt  was 
necessarily  laid  aside  for  ever.  On  the  30th,  at  midnight, 
''  he  seemed  dying ;  he  was  cold  as  ice  and  his  pulse  was 
gone." 

We  find  Dr.  Arnott  staying  with  him  on  the  1st  of  May ; 
*•  he  is  much  sunk  ;  raves  more  ;  rejects  every  thing  offered  ; 
seems  collected  at  one  time,  and  at  another  loses  sense  and 
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recollection  altogether.  He  speaks  of  O'Meara  and  Stokoe," 
(long  since  dismissed,) ''  forgetting  Arnott  and  Antommarchi*' 
(present).  He  becomes  suddenly  calm;  remarks  ''on  the 
untimely  presence  of  Bertrand,  and  dictates  a  letter.'^  So 
he  continues  until  the  5th  of  May.  At  eleven  minutes  be- 
fore six  in  the  evening,  while  a  violent  hurricane  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  island  and  adjoining  ocean,  he  died,  his  last 
thought  and  last  words  redolent  of  his  military  habit  of 
command  and  soldierly  feeling. 

His  death  was  directly  owing  to  cancer  of  the  stomach  ; 
his  father,  as  well  as  some  other  members  of  his  family,  had 
been  affected  with  similar  disease.  It  is  not  difficult  now  to 
trace,  in  the  history  of  his  symptoms  for  yenrs  previous,  the 
gradual  progress  of  this  insidious  and  indomitable  malady. 

The  autopsy,  as  given  by  Forsyth,  is  a  somewhat  curious 
specimen  of  a  layman's  paraphrase  of  a  technical  state- 
ment. The  following  are  the  points  of  interest : — "  The  body 
was  very  fat,  the  layer  of  adipose  matter  being  one  inch 
thick  on  the  breast,  and  one  and  a  half  over  the  abdomen. 
The  lungs  were  sound ;  the  heart  of  the  natural  size,  but 
thickly  covered  with  fat.  The  stomach  was  the  seat  of 
extensive  disease,  connected  externally  with  the  liver  by 
strong  adhesions,  and  internally  a  mass  of  schirrhus,  with 
cancerous  ulceration.  It  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
resembling  coffee  grounds.  The  liver  adhered  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  organ  was,  perhaps,  a  little  larger  than 
natural.  Except  the  adhesions,  no  unhealthy  appearance 
was  observed  in  the  liver.  Dr.  Short  said  it  was  enlarged  ; 
all  the  medical  men  present  differed  from  him.  Dr.  Arnott 
said  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  appearance. 
Antommarchi  said  it  was  a  large  liver,  but  not  otherwise 
extraordinary." 

The  Italian  did  not  sign  the  report  made  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  published  his  own.  In  that  he  says: — ''The 
liver,  which  was  affected  by  chronic  hepatitis,  closely  ad- 
hered by  its  convex  surface  to  the  diaphragm  ;  the  adhesion 
occupied  the  whole  extent  of  that  organ,  and  was  strong, 
cellular,  and  of  long  existence." 

Count  Montholon  requested  that  the  heart  should  be  taken 
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out  and  sent  to  Maria  Louisa,  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  the  dead  Napoleon.  This  was  refased  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  It  was  afterwards  put  into  a  silver  vessel,  and  sealed 
or  *'  soldered  up  with  a  silver  shilling ;"  the  stomach,  also, 
was  enclosed  *^  in  a  silver  pepper-box,"  and  both,  in  a  tin 
case,  placed  with  the  body  in  a  wooden  box,  within  a  leaden 
coffin.  These  remains  of  the  Mighty  Conqueror  mouldered 
in  the  dust  of  the  distant  island  to  which  he  was  exiled  ;  but 
this  was  not  their  place  of  final  rest.  They  lie  now  in  his  be- 
loved Paris. 

On  visiting  St.  Helena  in  1828,  even  the  impassive  soul 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  must  have  experienced  some  emotion. 
Longwood,  for  so  many  years  a  centre  of  warm  and  profound 
interest  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  presented  a  scene  of 
neglect  and  abandonment,  decay  and  dilapidation,  almost 
beyond  belief.  '^The  chief  approach  to  the  house  was 
through  a  large  pig-stye.  Out  of  the  windows  of  Napo- 
leon's bed-room  protruded  bundles  of  hay ;  the  chamber  in 
which  he  had  breathed  his  last,  was  converted  into  a  stable." 


Art.  V. — What  is  our  Government  ? 

1.  Tract  on  CrovernmenL    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

2.  Southern  Quarterly  Review.    Aprily  1854.    Charleston : 
C.  Mortimer.    Art.  VIIL    On  Government. 

The  subject  of  government — what  it  is  and  what  it  should 
be — is  one  that  can  scarcely  be  too  frequently  discussed  by 
the  press,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  own  and  the  seve- 
ral civilized  states  of  the  world.  We  shall,  accordingly, 
ofier  no  apologies  for  once  more  urging  its  consideration 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  are  specially  prompted 
to  this  performance  by  the  review  contained  in  the  April 
number  of  this  periodical,  of  the  tract  first  mentioned  in  our 
caption.  This  tract  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
James  M.  Walker,  of  the  Bar  of  Charleston ;  the  review  is 
ascribed,  withodt  denial,  to  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Bam- 
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well  Rhett.  The  high  reputation  of  the  latter,  as, a  lawyer 
and  politician,  confers  so  mach  authority  upon  his  opinions^ 
as  renders  it  necessary  that  his  errors  (if  he  has  uttered 
any  in  his  opinion)  should  meet  with  prompt  exposure  and 
analysis ;  and  this  must  be  our  excuse  for  undertaking  the 
review  of  the  reviewer.  We  shall  do  our  spiriting  as  gently 
as  possible ;  but  frankly  state,  that,  in  dealing  with  one  of 
so  much  rank  and  experience,  we  shall  feel  no  necessity  to 
speak  quite  so  gingerly,  as  if  our  customer  were  a  young 
one,  and  only  beginning  his  career  in  politics  and  polemics^ 
We  take  for  granted  that  Mr.  Rhett  has  been  sufficiently  in- 
durated, during  his  political  career  in  Washington  and  else- 
where, to  endure,  with  equanimity,  an  occasional  rough 
jostle  in  debate.  Besides,  it  should  be  enough  for  him  to- 
know,  that  '*  those  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  rubbers." 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  issues  between 
Mr.  Rhett  and  Mr.  Walker — the  reviewer  and  the  tract  wri- 
ter— to  observe  that  the  treatise,  so  far  as  it  considers  the 
government  of  the  Uniied  States,  urges,  as  its  main  propo- 
sition, the  necessity  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  particular  amendment  suggested,  is  to  eradicate  from 
that  instrument  the  words  "provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare ;"  by  virtue  of  which,  tariff  laws,  and  others  similar  in 
their  effects,  have  been  enacted.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
these  have  been  extremely  injurious  to  our  section  of  the 
confederacy.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  intelligent  men  of  the 
Union  are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question,  whether  or 
not  Congress  has  a  specific  power  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  But  it  is  certain  that  Congress  has  claimed  and 
exercised  this  power  frequently,  and  that,  too,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Until  within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  no  one  was  more 
ardent,  and,  we  believe,  more  honest,  than  Mr.  Rhett,  in  sug- 
gesting means  to  remedy  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  pos- 
session by  Congress  of  this  power  **  to  promote  the  general 
welfare."  For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  of  which,  until  very  lately,  he  was  the 
most  conspicuous  leader,  has.been  sedulously  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  application  of  an  efficient  rfemedy.     In  1832 
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it  declared,  with  indescribable  gravity  of  countenance,  that 
the  rightful  remedy  was  foand  at  last.  "  Nullification  is  the 
rightful  remedy."  It  is  not  for  us,  at  this  time,  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  this  was  or  not  a  constitutional  remedy. 
But,  writing  historically,  the  fact  is,  that  the  panacea  of  nul- 
lification had  this  good  efiect  upon  the  political  doctors — 
that  it  relieved  their  bosoms  of  much  perilous  stufi'of  a  very 
gaseous  nature.  But  the  patient  did  not  benefit  by  it,  for 
nullification  was  followed  by  the  Tarifi*  Act  of  1842. 

Defeated,  but  not  discouraged,  Mr.  Rhett  some  time  after- 
wards separated  himself  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  began  to  agi- 
tate another  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  South,  and 
upon  which  it  is  justly  extremely  sensitive.  The  abolition 
party  had  pursued  a  course  highly  offensive  and  dangerous 
to  us.  Congress  was  supposed  to  possess  all  powers,  or  at 
least  sufiicient  to  justify  it  in  legislating  upon  that  subject. 
Mr.  Calhoun  warned  the  Senate  that  disunion  would  be  the 
lamentable  consequence  of  this  course  of  policy ;  Mr.  Rhett^ 
diflfering  with  him,  resolved  to  make  that  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn regarded  as  dreadful  even  in  apprehension,  a  fact ! 
He  proposed  secession.  Nullification  was  now  an  obsolete 
idea  of  ancient  fogydom.  Secession  was  the  rightful  remedy* 
But,  so  soon  as,  in  his  usual  dashing  style  of  practice,  he 
seized  this  new  panacea  between  thumb  and  finger,  in  or- 
der to  administer  it  secundum  artem^  the  patient,  in  a  most 
unaccountable  manner,  very  unexpectedly  shut  his  teeth 
close ;  whilst  the  medicine,  being  of  a  very  gaseous  charac- 
ter, like  most  of  the  gentleman's  specifics,  exploded  like  a 
hs^d  grenade,  overthrowing  the  doctor  and  scattering  his 
assistants.  So  very  decided  was  the  overthrow  and  disper- 
sion of  the  faculty  after  this  explosion,  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  assurance  that  they  give  us,  that  they 
will  kindly  wait  until  the  patient  shall  declare  himself  ready 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  curing  himself.  The  co-opera- 
tion party,  accordingly,  continues  still  to  wait  for  the  good 
time  that  is  coming. 

At  this  stage  of  the  political  career  of  the  leading  politi- 
cian of  this  State,  Mr.  Walker  came  forward  and  respect- 
fully requested  him  to  try  a  new  method,  which,  although 
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not  having  the  advantage  of  the  stamp  of  office  to  give  it 
currency,  was  certainly  efficacious.  It  was  recommended 
as  a  peaceful  measure  provided  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  had  not  failed  like  nullification  and  secession.  ''No/' 
says  Mr.  Rhett ;  **  no  remedy  can  be  of  any  use  now  that 
secession  is  bankrupt."  In  vain  do  we  protest  that  nuUifi* 
cation  and  secession  are  only  synonyms  for  various  degrees 
of  insanity.  Still,  he  insists  that  no  other  means  can  possibly 
be  efficient.  Now,  to  a  plain  man,  all  this  looks  very  much 
like  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rhett,  not  to  remedy  the 
evil  at  all.  But,  supposing  him  still  uncured  of  the  insanity 
of  secession,  this  stubbornness  of  his  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  ancient  ladies  in  the  island  of  Laputa,  who,  when 
the  imperial  palace  took  fire,  highly  applauded  the  attempts 
of  the  people  to  extinguish  the  flames  with  thimble-fulls  of 
water.  But  when  Mr.  Gulliver,  seeing  the  certain  ruin  of 
the  edifice,  if  other  and  more  powerful  means  were  not  em- 
ployed instantly,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  conceived  the 
design  of  arresting  the  flames  by  a  process  quite  as  efficient 
as  simple — letting  himself  fairly  out  for  the  purpose,  and 
bringing  his  engine  to  bear  upon  the  fire,  with  a  vigour 
greatly  increased  by  long  retention,  and  the  free  use  oiglimu 
grim — then  it  was  that  the  old  ladies  of  the  palace  shrieked 
out  their  hostility  to  the  only  process  by  which  the  building 
could  be  saved.  Better  that  the  palace  should  burn  a  thou- 
sand times,  than  that  they  should  discard  from  use  the  putty- 
like thimbles,  which  hitherto  had  only  added  fuel  to  the 
flames  !*  Had  our  ex-Senator  made  this  little  history  his 
special  study,  he  could  not  more  completely  have  fashioned 
his  own  philosophy  upon  it.  We  commend  him  to  a  re-pe- 
rusal of  Swift,  with  particular  regard  to  the  politics  and 
government  of  Laputa. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  tract  is  not  a  party  tract. 
The  writer  chose  to  express  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
government,  and  in  so  doing  violated  no  duty  to  the  country. 
His  style  is  courteous — ^to  a  degree  which  is  unusual  in  po- 

*  Lest  some  of  our  youog  readers  shoald  have  passed  over  Swift  among  the 
English  classics,  we  refer  them  to  the  source  of  this  comparison  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Voyage  to  Laputa,  Chap.  6. 
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Ikical  writings.  His  allasions  to  parties  are  accompanied 
with  selected  words  of  sincere  kindness.  Mr.  Calhoun  re- 
ceives from  him  the  praise  of  being  a  just  man  and  a  pa- 
triot. And  although  he  does  not  agree  with  that  distinguished 
person  in  all  his  opinions,  and  in  his  lifetime  had  never  been 
idolatrous  in  his  admiration  of  him,  so,  after  his  death,  he 
could  not  be  Mr.  Calhoun's  traducer.  **  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum!*  is  a  high  and  noble  sentiment.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  writer  of  the  tract  had  a  right  to  expect  that  his 
motives  would  not  be  impugned.  But  he  might  well  be  as- 
tonished, as  he  reads  the  following  passage  in  the  article  of 
Mr.  Rhett,  p.  502 : 

*'  But  we  do  not  like  his  refer^ce  to  reason  as  the  end  of  govern- 
ment Reason  is  a  faculty  of  the  miod,  not  a  principle ;  and,,  although 
the  noblest  faculty  of  the  mind,  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  most  per- 
verted by  our  fall.  At  least,  its  aberrations  in  religion,  morals  and  poli- 
tics, are  more  flagrant,  as  they  rise  up  continually  and  agitate  the  bosom 
of  society.  Looking  to  its  vast  scope  and  dignity  in  man,  and  rejecting 
the  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  French  atheists,  in  1792,  enthroned  it  in 
government,  as  our  author  seems  disposed  to  do,  although  from  very 
different  principles.  They  contended  that  reason  was  alone  sufficient 
for  man's  guidaDce  in  life  and  government.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
follow  nature  and  reason.  The  passions  were  natural,  and,  therefore, 
reasonable.  They  were,  therefore,  to  be  indulged.  Convince  the  reason 
of  what  is  right  in  morals  and  government,  and  man  would  practice 
it,"  Ac 

Now  this  whole  passage  indicates  a  very  extraordinary 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
The  author  of  the  tract  does  not  maintain  the  proposition  as 
is  asserted  by  Mr.  Rhett,  that  reason  is  the  end  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  reverse,  that  government  is  the  substitute  for 
reason ;  occupies  its  place  in  the  external  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  is  necessary  only  because  human  reason  is  too 
weak  to  controul  human  passions. 

Again,  Mr.  Rhett  has  not  displayed  a  very  nice  discrimi- 
nation in  the  use  of  words  in  the  above  citation.  He  illus- 
trates his  remarks  by  referring  to  the  worship  of  a  woman 
in  Notre  Dame.  Now,  reason  is  a  faculty,  but  it  is  that  fa- 
cQlty  of  the  mind  which  serves  to  restrain  human  passions. 
It  is  the  brake  on  the  steam  car.     When  passions  hurry  man 
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into  crime,  it  is  not  because  of  the  aberrations  of  this  fa- 
culty, but  because  of  its  inactivity,  its  deadness;  because  the 
brake  is  not  applied  to  them.  But  Mr.  Rhett  uses  the  word 
reason  in  that  vulgar  sense  which  comprehends  under  it  all 
the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  man.  And  it  is  in  that 
vulgar  sense,  but  not  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Walker  has 
used  it,  that  the  French  atheists  employed  it.  They  did  not 
enthrone  a  prostitute,  as  the  symbol  of  that  faculty  which 
restrains  human  passions,  but  as  the  symbol  of  human  pas- 
sions unrestrained  by  reason.  It  is  very  manifest  that  the 
reviewer  neither  understands  the  language  of  the  philologer, 
nor  the  facts  of  the  historian.  The  comparison  between  the 
practice  of  the  French  atheists  and  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Walker,  springs  solely  from  that  want  of  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  words,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particular 
class  of  mi*ids,  which  social  and  Christian  charity  will  not 
suffer  us  to  individualize  more  closely,  but  to  all  of  which  a 
course  of  Lindley  Murray,  and  a  certain  moderate  delay  at 
Jericho,  until  their  beards  had  grown,  would  be  only  proper 
recommendations. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  necessity  of  resuming 
the  study  of  grammar,  which  we  have  recommended  to  the 
reviewer,  is  made  very  manifest  by  his  criticism  on  the  opin- 
ion, that  "government  is  purely  an  instrument  of  restraint. 
The  powers  essential  to  it,  are  none,  therefore,  but  such  as 
will  render  it  efficient  for  restraint."  The  reviewer  states 
that  the  author  '*  looks  upon  government  not  as  an  instru- 
ment to  prevent  injustice,  but  as  a  mere  instrument  of  re- 
straint." He  then  proceeds  to  state,  and  manifestly  he  in- 
tends to  contradict  the  author,  that  *'  it  (government)  is  an 
instrument  of  preventing  injustice,  which  is  its  aim  and  end. 
In  reality,  government  restrains  oaly  to  promote  this  great 
aim  and  end  of  its  existence.'' 

Then  government  is  an  instrument  of  restraint,  according 
to  this  admission.  The  reviewer  agrees  with  the  tract  writer 
fully,  although  unconsciously ;  and  that  instrument  of  re- 
straint has  for  its  aim  and  end  to  prevent  injustice.  Every 
one  who  has  read  the  tract,  knows  that  its  theme  is,  that  the 
only  use  of  government  at  all,  is  to  prevent  one  man  or  one 
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people  from  indulging  their  passions  to  the  wrong  and  injury 
of  another.     But  when  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  say  that 
government  is  not  only  an  instrument  to  prevent  or  restrain 
(the  words  are  synonymous)  injustice,  but  '*  is  also  a  great 
deal  more,"  he  contradicts  himself.     For  if  the  aim  and  end 
of  government  is  to  restrain  or  prevent  injustice,  then  no 
other  powers  are  essential  to  it  but  such  as  will  render  it  effi- 
cient for  that  purpose.     If  other  powers  are  possessed  by 
government,  then  it  has  other  ends  than  to  prevent  injustice, 
and  to  leave  the  people  free  to  choose  and  to  act.     Now  the 
reviewer  cannot  name  any  power  which  government  can 
possess,  beyond  those  which  make  it  a  mere  instrument  of 
restraint,  that  will  not  fall  under  the  class  of  progressive 
powers,  or,  if  he  pleases,  aggressive  powers.     These,  too, 
are  the  powers  which  governments  have  invariably  used  for 
the  destruction  of  popular  freedom,  and  are  the  only  powers 
that  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.     We  must,  however,  here 
not  omit  to  notice  the  complaint  that  we  have  used  the  word 
progressive  for  constructive  powers.     Here,  again,  a  good 
grammar  and  dictionary  were  necessary  to  the  reviewer. 
Progressive  powers  are  possessed  by  every  potentate  in  Eu- 
rope, but  none  of  them  have  powers  by    construction,  or 
constructive  powers.  These  can  be  found  only  in  our  govern- 
ment,  where  we  have  a  Constitution,  which,  together  with 
the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  is  to  be  construed  by 
a  Court.     The  phrase  constructive  powers  has  been  derived 
from  the   Courts.     Progressive  powers,   therefore,   may  be 
obtained  by  Congress  by  construction,  but  all  Europe  proves 
that  most  commonly  they  are  held  by  governments  as  their 
inherent  and  express  right.     The  phrases,  therefore,  are  not 
by   any  means  of  identical  meaning,  as  the  reviewer  im- 
properly imagines. 

We  have  glanced  hastily,  but  sufficiently,  at  the  chief  ob- 
jections which  the  reviewer  has  presented  to  the  two  first 
chapters  of  th^  tract.  Neither  time  nor  space  will  permit 
OS  to  notice  all  the  platitudes  and  errors  which  abound  in 
the  article  of  Mr.  Rhett.  But,  before  proceeding  to  graver 
matters,  we  will  observe  upon  the  following  remarks  of  the 
reviewer : 
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**  Another  kindred  fallaoy  put  forth  by  the  author  before  us,  and  very 
common  amongst  writers,  is  that  free  governments  are  not  suited  to 
every  people.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  easilv  tested  by  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  free  government  ?  A/re^  ^overnnitfn^  is  a^tM^  government." 

Here,  we  desire  to  propound  a  few  questions  to  the  re- 
viewer. Does  Mr.  Rhett  hold  it  to  be  a/aZ/acy,  that  the  ne- 
gro race  is  not  fit  to  be  free  7  Does  he  hold  it  to  be  a  kin- 
dred fallacy,  that  that  race  is  now  governed  jnstly  by  the 
whites  ?  Does  he  mean  that  the  government  of  the  whites 
over  their  slaves,  is  not  a  just  government,  because  it  is  not 
a  free  government,  and  is  an  unjust  government  because  the 
negroes  are  not  free  7  Will  be  defend  his  answer  to  his 
own  question,  "  how  are  they  to  obtain  a  more  enlarged  free- 
dom from  their  government  7"  By  fighting!  Furthermore, 
is  Mr.  Rhett,  himself,  a  freeman  7  Is  he  not,  by  his  own  defi- 
nition, a  mere  slave  7  For  he  has,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life,  been  clamorous  in  his  declarations,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  not  a  just  government,  and, 
therefore,  not  a  free  government.  It  is  not  our  design  to  im- 
pute to  Mr.  Rhett  sentiments  which  might  justly  be  inferred 
to  be  entertained  by  him  from  the  above  citation.  Our  ques- 
tions have  been  put,  not  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  has 
been  writing  abolitionism,  but  nonsense. 

Having  now  disposed  of  these  preliminary  objections  to 
the  tract,  which  are  original  with  Mr.  Rhett,  and,  indeed,  pe- 
culiar to  him,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  two  grave 
objections  that  have  been  made  by  others  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rhett.  These  are  :  1st.  That  the  tract  maintains  that  Con- 
gress possesses,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  a  specific  power 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  2.  That  the  tract  main- 
tains the  doctrines  of  the  old  federal  or  consolidation  school. 
We  shall  consider  these  assertions  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  tract  does  expressly  state  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  Constitution  \€  the  source  of 
the  mischief;  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  specific  power  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Furthermore,  that,  so  long  as 
that  power  remained  in  it,  even  as  a  seminal  principle,  that 
the  people  would  sufier.  Hence,  he  proposed,  in  energetic  lan- 
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guage,  to  eradicate  this  specific  power  from  the  Constitution. 
With  such  views,  it  was  plainly  unnecessary  for  him  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  Convention  intended  to  give  this 
power,  either  in  a  limited  or  unlimited  extent.  For,  in 
either  case,  he  regards  the  power  as  inherently  and  incurably 
mischievous — ^unmitigated  by  a  single  particle  of  good,  and, 
moreover,  incapable  of  any  such  mitigation.  He  argued 
that  it  was,  and  necessarily  must  be,  productive  of  class 
legislation ;  although  limited  to  a  degree  suitable  to  the  fancy 
of  a  strict  constructionist.  So  far,  therefore,  from  approving 
of  the  existence  of  the  power,  or  its  exercise,  by  way  of 
tariffs,  &c.,  he  condemns  it  and  them,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. Moreover,  he  recommends,  as  the  true  policy  of  the 
South,  that  every  member  of  Congress  should  vote  against 
the  use  of  that  power,  and  that  every  one  who  votes /or  tV, 
should  be  cashiered. 

The  question,  therefore,  between  the  critics  of  the  tract 
and  its  author,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  or  not  there  is  in 
the  Constitution,  even  as  a  seminal  principle,  the  power  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  For,  if  there  be  any  power  at 
all,  in  the  slightest  conceivable  degree,  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  then  it  must  be  admitted,  that  neither  a  con- 
current majority,  nor  any  other  device  can  eradicate  it  from 
the  Constitution,  and  that  those  devices  can,  in  their  most 
successful  application,  only  mitigate  its  evils,  not  cure  them. 
This,  no  candid  man  will  deny. 

Now,  according  to  the  plain  words  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution,  one  of  the  ends  for  which  this  government  was 
created,  was  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in 
his  disquisition,  does  not  deny  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  cites 
the  preamble  to  show  for  what  objects  the  government  was 
created.  He  could  not  deny  its  existence  without  contra- 
dicting his  early  speeches  in  favour  of  the  tariff— without 
reproaching  Mr.  McDuffie  on  account  of  his  celebrated  re- 
port in  favour  of  the  United  States  Bank — without  censur- 
ing his  own  speech  at  the  Memphis  Convention,  in  favour  of 
the  improvements  of  that  "internal  sea,''  the  Mississippi 
river.    Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the  8th  sec.  1st  article. 

0 
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*^The  Gongreefl  ahall  have  power  to  le^  sod  ooUeet  taz«B,  duti^s^ 
impofitA  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall 
be  imiform  throughout  the  United  States." 

Here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  little  want  of 
candour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rhett.  The  author  of  the  tract 
inserted,  before  the  words  "  general  welfare,"  the  words  "  to 
promote,*^  but  carelessly  omitted  the  marks  of  parenthesis, 
which  should  have  preceded  and  followed  those  words.  The 
passage  should  have  been  printed  thus : 

*^  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  [to  promote  the]  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

No  candid  or  just  mind  would  have  suspected  the  writer  of 
the  equal  stupidity  aud  immorality  of  designing  to  interpo- 
late a  clause  of  the  Constitution  with  his  own  language,  for 
a  party  purpose,  or  for  any  purpose  ;  and  Mr.  Rhett  should 
have  shown  himself  above  conceiving,  and,  still  more,  of  ex* 
pressing,  such  a  thought.  We  frankly  say  to  him,  that  the 
very  notion  of  such  a  thing  is  discreditable  to  his  nobleness 
and  candour.  Mr.  Walker  evidently  inserted  the  words  in 
question,  simply  with  the  view  to  express  his  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  provide"  for  the  general  wel- 
fare.    Let  us  return  to  the  question. 

We  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Convention 
did  not  intend  to  give  to  Congress  unlimited  power  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  We  admit,  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  give  more  than  extremely  limited 
powers  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  But  we  deny  that 
it  did  not  give  some  power  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Mr.  Rhett  may  limit  it  as  much  as  he  pleases,  short  of  its 
total  extinction.  So  long  as  that  power  exists,  as  a  mere 
seminal  principle,  so  long  all  ''  concurrent  majorities,"  in- 
cluding single  State  veto  and  double  Presidents,  are  useless. 
That  the  power  does  exist  to  this  limited  extent,  is  admitted 
even  by  Mr.  Calhoun.     Upon  that  point  we  have  his  own 
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express  testimony.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Report  and  Resolations  of  1827  (1  vol.  St.  at  Large, 
p.  236).     Hear  him — 

**  Whether,  under  the  poWer  *  to  promote  the  general  welfare,^  Con- 
greBs  can  expend  money  in  internal  improYements,  or  for  any  purposes 
not  connected  with  the  enumerated  objects  in  the  Constitution." 

Here  is  an  explicit  acknowledgment,  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
which  was  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
that  there  is  a  specific  power  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  the 
question  was,  at  the  time,  not  whether  such  a  power  existed 
at  all,  but  whether  it  was  a  limited  or  unlimited  power. 
Now,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  some  persons  to  answer, 
still  it  is  our  duty  to  ask  them,  whether  they  hold  now  the 
same  opinions  that  they  did  in  1827  ?  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  this  State  has,  by  any  authoritative  act,  repudi- 
ated the  report  and  resolutions  of  that  year.  Nor  has  the 
State  Rights  party  of  the  South  altered  its  position.  Nor, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  Mr.  Calhoun  disowned  those 
opinions.  The  author  of  the  tract,  therefore,  stands  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  old  principles  of  this  State. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  here,  that  Mr.  Walker  differs,  in  this 
material  respect,  from  the  school  of  Alexander  Hamilton : 
that  he  condemns  what  it  approves — ^the  power  to  promote 
the  genera]  welfare.  He  would  eradicate  it  entirely  from 
the  Constitution.  Mr.  Hamilton  would  have  had  the  power 
unlimited.  But,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Walker,  no 
limitation  can,  in  fact,  be  applied  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  As  well  may  the  physician  attempt  to  confine  poi- 
son infused  into  the  blood  to  a  particular  limb  or  artery.  It 
will  be  borne  upon  its  silent  current  through  every  portion 
of  the  body.  The  whole  history  of  the  legislation  of  this 
country,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, demonstrates  the  fact  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  supposed  limitations  upon  its  exercise  are  vain  and 
nugatory.  There  is  no  efiTectual  remedy,  then,  but  to  eradi- 
cate it  from  the  Constitution. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  power  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  has  been  admitted,  even  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  exist. 
We  might,  therefore,  stop  at  this  point ;  for  further  argument 
will  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  defend  the  tract  But  it  is 
said  that,  although  the  Constitution  gives  the  power  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  still  it  is  not  an  unlimited  power, 
but  one  limited  to  certain  enumerated  objects.  We  regret 
sincerely  that  such  a  construction  is  not  sustained  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention.  As  we  have  often  repeated, 
our  purpose  is  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  that  Congress 
shall  not  have  this  power.  There  is,  however,  a  great  differ- 
ence between  what  the  Constitution  t>,  and  what  it  ought  to 
he*  At  present  we  are  considering  what  it  is.  To  know 
what  the  Convention  meant  by  the  words  ''promote  the 
general  welfare,"  **  provide  for  the  general  welfare,"  let  us 
trace  these  words  throughout  the  proceedings. 

Soon  after  the  Convention  assembled,  and  had  arranged 
its  rules  of  procedure  and  other  preliminary  business,  Mr. 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  arose.  He  remarked  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  to  be  formed,  ought  *'  to  procure  to  the 
several  States  various  blessings  of  which  an  isolated  condi- 
tion was  incapable." — {Mad.  Papers,  729.)  He  proposed, 
therefore,  several  resolutions,  and  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing— 

^^Besolved,  That  the  articles  of  confederation  ought  to  be  so  corrected 
and  enlarged  as  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  their  institution, 
namely  :  the  common  defence,  security  of  liberty  and  general  welfare^ 
-{1S1.) 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  Here  observe  that  the  words  ''general  welfare" 
are  separated  from  the  words  **  common  defence,"  by  the 
insertion,  between  them,  of  another  object  of  the  Union — 
'*  the  security  of  liberty."  During  the  same  day,  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney  submitted  to  the  Convention  the  draft  of  a  Consti- 
tution, which  seems  to  have  been  made  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Constitution.    Its  preamble  sets  forth  that — 

''We,  the  people  of  the  States  of,  etc.,  etc.,  do  ordain,  declare  and 
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esteblish  the  following  Constitution   for  the  gorernment  of  ourselves 
aod  our  posterity." — (736.) 

Here  nothing  is  said  of  any  particular  objects  for  which 
the  government  is  to  be  established.  So,  in  article  6,  clause 
1,  it  is  provided — *^  The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cises ;^  but  no  particular  objects  for  which  taxation  should 
be  levied  are  mentioned.  It  does  not  contain  the  words  in  our 
present  Constitution,  namely :  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  This  draft 
was  also  referred  to  the  cdmmittee  of  the  whole  house.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  difference  between  the  members  from 
the  large  and  small  States  now  began  to  be  manifested. 
Violent  discussions  ensued,  threatening  the  dissolution  of 
the  Convention,  and  which  were  never  perfectly  healed. 
However,  after  many  questions  had  been  agitated,  and  a 
committee  on  detail  had  been  appointed,  this  committee  re- 
ported, by  Mr.  Rutledge,  another  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
but  which  draft  merely  copies  the  words,  already  quoted 
above,  of  Mr.  Pinckney^s  draft. — (1226.)  The  preamble 
and  article  6,  clause  1,  are  in  the  same  ^ords  in  both  drafts. 
At  the  time  of  making  this  report,  the  same  committee 
had  under  consideration  the  following  resolution  of  Mr. 
Madison — 

''  6.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  possess  the 
legifilatiTe  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  confederation ;  and,  more- 
over, to  legidate  in  all  cases  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Union^  and 
aUo,  in  those  to  which  the  States  are  separately  incompetent,  or  in 
which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  he  interrupted  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  legislation." — (1221.) 

Again,  at  a  subsequent  day,  Mr.  Madison  proposed,  in  order 
to  be  referred,  to  give  Congress  power  *^  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt." — (1355.)  These  two  several  pro- 
positions were  referred  to  the  committee  on  detail.  On  a 
subsequent  day  the  committee  recommend  and  report — ^to 
add  at  the  end  of  1st  clause,  Ist  section,  7th  article  (not  as 
it  now  stands) — *'  f9r  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  necessary; 
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expenses  of  the  United  States,^  etc. ;  and  they  recommend 
to  add,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  clause  of  the  2nd  section,  7th 
article  (not  where  it  now  stands),  ''  and  to  provide,  as  may 
become  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  well  managing 
and  securing  the  common  property  and  general  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  government  of  individual  States  in  mat- 
ters which  respect  only  their  iutemal  police,  or  for  which 
their  individual  anthority  may  be  competent" — (1398). 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Convention,  having  before  it  a 
draft  of  the  Constitution,  inserted  in  places  different  from 
those  which  they  now  occupy,  specific  powers  to  pay  debts 
and  provide  for  the  general  welfare ;  and  that  these  powers 
were  inserted  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Madison.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  unless  Mr.  Madison  stultified  himself  in  the 
^  Federalist,''  that  he  did  intend  to  confer  upon  Congress  a 
specific  and  almost  unlimited  power  to  promote  the  general 
welfare..  And,  moreover,  he  always  insisted  that  Congress 
had  such  power,  by  virtue  of  the  clauses  which  have  been 
before  cited.  But  to  proceed  :  these  reported  additions,  with 
numerous  others,  were,  after  their  adoption  by  the  Conven- 
tion, referred  to  a  committee  '*to  revise  the  style  of  and  ar- 
range the  articles.^'* — (1532.)  This  committee  consisted  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  King.  Excepting  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
from  Massachusetts,  the  other  members  were  all  from  the 
large  and  suspected  States. 

The  committee  on  style  reported  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  words  as  we  now  read  them — (1542).  They 
altered  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  made  by  the  commit- 
tee on  detail,  and  included  them  thus — 

"Sec  8.  The  Congress  may,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint  a  Treasurer, 
lliey  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Thus  adding  to  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  originally 
reported,  the  power  which  had  been  given  specially  and 
separately,  to  pay  debts  ;  and,  also,  the  other  specific  power 
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ivhich  had  been  separately  given  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  The  words  ''  for  the  common  defence  "  were  never 
i^onsidered  separately,  and  seem  to  have  passed  without  par- 
ticular consideration.  The  other  powers  were  all  sharply 
contested,  and  formed  parts  of  those  objections  which  then 
were,  as  now  they  are,  urged  against  the  Constitution  itself. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  specific  power  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  unlimited  except  by  the  internal  afiairs  of 
the  States,  had  been  recommended  by  the  committee — (1308). 
This,  too,  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Madison.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  referred  to  the  committee  to  arrange  the  articles, 
of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  a  conspicuous  member,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  mover  of  the  measure  would  insert 
it  in  the  Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  abrogate  and  nul- 
lify it.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  it  was  one  of  his 
favourite  measures. 

Let  us  now  finish  the  investigation  of  this  clause.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  power  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, being  negatived  by  the  last  words  of  the  clause,  pro- 
viding that  taxation  shall  be  uniform.  Now,  whilst  the 
clause  stood  thus :  ^  The  Congress  may,  by  joint  ballot,  ap- 
point a  Treasurer.  They  shall  have  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States'' — ^various  motions  were  made  to  strike  out 
the  power  to  elect  a  Treasurer,  and  so  to  alter  the  clause 
that  it  should  read  as  it  now  does — (1440).  Previously,  the 
committee  had  reported  and  recommended, 

^  That  there  be  inserted,  after  the  fourth  clause  of  the  seventh  seotion, 
*  nor  shall  any  regulation  of  coounerce  or  revenue  give  preference  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another,  or  oblige  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  any  state  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in  anoUier ;  and  all  tonnage 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  laid  by  the  Legislature,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States." 

On  a  subsequent  day,  Mr.  Madison  states : 

^  Art.  I.  Sec  8.  The  words  '  hut  all  such  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
xnses,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,'  are  unanimouily 
anneiDBd  to  the  power  of  taxatioii''— ^1575). 
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Thus,  after  the  Convention  had  adopted  specific  motions 
giving  Congress  power  to  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
debts  and  providing  for  the  general  welfare,  it  was  declared 
that  the  taxation  should  be  uniform.  The  rest  of  the  report 
became,  and  now  is,  a  separate  clause  of  the  Constitution — 
Art.  1 ;  See.  9 ;  Clause  6.  The  committee  of  details  merely 
annexed  it  to  the  end  of  the  taxation  clause,  instead  of  in- 
serting it  immediately  after  the  words  creating  the  power  of 
taxation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  had  they  inserted  it^ 
either  they  must  have  made  of  the  uniformity  words  an 
awkward  parenthesis,  or  repeated  the  previous  words, ''  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts,  &c." 
As  it  stands,  Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes,  pay  debts» 
&cc.y  provided  the  power  is  exercised  so  that  the  taxes  shall 
be  uniform. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  look  to  the  history  of  the  power  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  to  the  movers  of  the  measure, 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  style  and  order  of  the  powers,  it 
is  plain  that  the  Convention  did  give  to  Congress  this  power^ 
It  is  equally  plain  that  the  limitations  upon  the  power  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Madison,  and  recommended  by  the  committee,, 
and  adopted  by  the  Convention,  are  not  contained  in  the  suc- 
ceeding clauses  of  the  8th  section.  The  limitations  proposed 
by  Mr.  Madison  and  the  committee,  are  that  Congress  shall 
use  this  power  "  in  such  manner  as  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  government  of  individual  States,  in  matters  which  re- 
spect their  own  internal  police,  or  for  which  their  individual 
authority  may  be  competent" — (1398).  These  are  the  limita- 
tions, and  the  only  limitations  intended  to  be  put  upon  this 
power,  by  the  movers  of  the  proposition,  the  committee  that 
reported,  and  the  Convention  that  adopted  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  clauses  that  follow  it,  in  the  8th  section,  are 
distinct  and  substantive  powers.  They,  according  to  gram- 
matical construction,  leave  understood,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  clause,  the  first  words  of  the  section,  namely :  **  The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money,  &c.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce,  &c."  Fur- 
thermore, the  limitations  recommended  by  the  committee  are 
not,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the- 
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8th  section  of  the  ConstituttOD.  Hence,  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
power  to  promote  the  general  welfare  to  the  objects  enume- 
rated in  the  succeeding  clauses  of  the  section,  is  entirely 
without  warrant.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  Conven- 
tion having  refused  to  authorize  internal  improvements — 
manufactories — a  bank.  The  Convention  did  so  refuse  to 
grant  specific  powers,  distinct  from  the  general  welfare,  for 
these  purposes.  But  the  efiect  of  that  refusal  was  simply  to 
leave  the  power  unlimited ;  for,  if  those  objects  had  been 
enumerated,  if  power  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  by 
establishing  manufactories,  had  been  granted,  then,  of  course, 
it  would  have  excluded  the  idea  that  the  power  could  be  used 
for  other  non-enumerated  purposes.  The  expression  of  the 
one  would  have  been  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  So  that 
the  Convention  did,  in  fact,  refuse  to  insert  any  clause  which 
could  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

Now,  we  have  entered  into  this  tedious  inquiry,  not  to  jus- 
tify the  Convention  in  granting  this  power ;  not  to  sanction 
the  free  construction  of  it,  not  to  intimate  our  approval  of 
the  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  pursuance  of  it ;  but  to 
make  more  clear  and  unquestionable,  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessuy  of  eradicating  from  the  Constitution  this  tremendous 
power.  We  believe  that  the  Constitution  is  what  we  have 
shown  it  to  be.  We  desire  that  it  should  not  continue  in  its 
present  state,  but  should  be  amended.  Those  who  cannot 
understand  our  designs,  and  mistake  our  motives,  must  con- 
tinue to  entertain  their  suspicions.  But  every  candid  and  in- 
telligent man  will  admit  that  this  power,  which,  limited  or 
unlimited,  has  always  been  abused  by  Congress,  ought  to  be 
taken  from  it.  It  is  mere  idle  disputation  to  discuss  strict 
construction  and  free  construction,  when,  by  either  construc- 
tion, the  power  is,  and  must  be,  pernicious.  Let  us  leave 
such  discussions  to  the  schools,  and,  like  men  of  sense,  remove 
the  cause  of  quarrel  and  prevent  misconstruction,  by  taking 
away  the  power  to  be  Construed. 

Another  topic  which  we  propose  to  notice,  is  the  position, 
urged  in  the  tract,  that  the  Constitution  has  made  this  go* 
vemment  partly  federal  and  partly  national.    Undoubtedly, 
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the  aitioleB  of  confederation  created  a  confederacy— a  sys- 
tem of  goyemments.  The  deputies  who  met  in  Congress, 
were  appointed  by  the  goyemments  of  the  several  States.  It 
differed  in  principle  in  no  respect  ftom  the  many  Earopeaa 
Congresses  which  assembled  at  various  times  to  concert 
measures  of  resistance  against  France.  But  the  deputies  ap* 
pointed  by  a  legislature  or  State  government,  do  not  repre* 
sent  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  a  State.  They  can 
have  no  more  power  to  limit  or  surrender  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty belonging  to  the  people,  than  the  legislature.  Their 
powers  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  belong  to  a  con- 
vention of  the  people.  When,  therefore,  the  articles  state 
that  the  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  States,  they  mean,  of 
course,  by  the  legislatures  or  governments  of  the  States.' 
The  confederation  was,  therefore,  a  system  of  governments. 
This  union  was  found  to  be  inefficient  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes.  A  Convention,  therefore,  was  held, 
which  formed  the  present  Constitution.  And  as  that  Consti- 
tution conferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  Congress,  it  was 
admitted  to  be  necessary  to  have  it  ratified  by  conventions 
of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  each  acting  as  an  inde- 
pendent people  or  ^sovereign  community.''  The  preseirt 
Constitution,  therefore,  was  not  ratified  and  made  obligatory 
by  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  as  the  articles  of 
confederation  had  been,  but  was  ratified  by  the  several  peo- 
ple of  each  State.  Hence,  therefore,  the  title,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  means  the  Constitution  of  the  uni- 
ted societies — peoples — communities ;.  whereas,  that  of  the 
confederation  meant  the  Constitution  of  the  several  govern- 
ments— legislatures — States.  That  the  word  State  should  be 
used  in  several  senses,  is  not  unusual ;  and  being  equivocal, 
ought  to  be  rejected,  or  some  definite  meaning  given  to  it,  in 
discussions  of  this  sort.  Thus,  Mr.  Calhoun  uses  the  word 
to  express  government ;  for,  at  the  beginning  of  his  disquisi- 
tion, he  states  that  ours  is  a  system  of  governments.  In  the 
Constitution,  however,  the  word  is  generally  used  to  mean 
''  people,"  or  sovereign  community.  In  the  art.  1,  sec.  2,  re- 
presentatives shall  be  chosen  ^  by  the  people  of  the  several 
Staites."    Here,  States  s^em  to  refer  to  territories.    It  is, 
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therefore,  necessaiy,  in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
clearness,  that  the  word  State  shoald  be  rejected,  and  the 
word  government,  or  the  word  society,  used  in  its  place. 
Bat  as  the  word  State  means,  under  the  articles,  government, 
and  as  Mr.  Calhoun  uses  it  in  that  sense,  we  will  adopt  it, 
and  hold  it  to  mean  government.  With  this  understanding 
of  its  meaning,  then,  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  look,  as  Mr.  Oal- 
honn  properly  thinks  we  should  do,  to  the  source  and  creator 
of  the  government,  it  is  plain  that  our  present  Constitution 
is  a  Constitution  of  the  united  peoples,  or  sovereign  commu- 
nities. And  its  title  ought  to  have  been  the  Constitution  of 
the  united  peoples,  whilst  that  of  the  articles  was  an  union 
of  the  governments.  In  other  words,  when  we  adopt  his 
test  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  source  and  creator 
of  it,  the  present  union  differs  from  the  union  of  the  confe- 
deration, as  much  as  the  sources  of  these  two  governments 
differ  from  each  other.  The  articles  created  a  union  of  go- 
vernments, the  present  Constitution  an  union  of  peoples. 
Now  we  deny  that  two  or  more  peoples  can  be  united  for 
specific  purposes,  without  being,  as  to  those  purposes,  one 
people.  Just  as  several  individuals,  by  entering  into  a  com- 
pact to  accomplish  certain  lawful  purposes,  are,  in  legal 
sense,  one  person,  or  a  firm.  To  prevent  the  union  of  these 
several  peoples  into  one,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  in- 
terpose their  governments ;  and  if  we  interpose  their  govern- 
ments in  reference  to  the  present  union,  with  a  view  to  pre* 
vent  this  union  of  the  peoples,  then  we  contradict  and  deny 
the  test  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  source  and  ere* 
ators  of  it — ^in  short,  we  contradict  the  premises  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  himself  established  as  true.  But  it  is  as  certain 
that  the  peoples  of  the  several  States  formed  our  present 
Constitution,  as  it  is  that  the  governments  of  the  several 
States  formed  the  articles  of  confederation. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  it  was  with  a  view  of  uniting  seve- 
ral peoples — of  making  several  peoples  into  one  people — 
that  our  present  government  was  formed.  This  could  only 
be  effected  by  a  convention  of  each  people  acting  as  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  communities,  free  to  become  consoli- 
dated with  the  other  several  peoples,  or  to  refuse.    They 
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chose  to  .become  one  people.  To  do  so^  it  was  necessary  to 
surrender  either  all  their  separate  rights  of  sovereignty,  or 
some  of  them.  In  the  former  case,  the  consolidation  would 
have  been  complete  for  all  purposes — in  the  latter,  for  some. 
Did  the  several  peoples  surrender  any  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  and  thus  become  partially  consolidated  ?  We  shall 
show  that  they  did  surrender  some  of  their  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, and  it  must  follow,  then,  that  they  were  partially  con- 
solidated, and,  of  course,  could  not  be  united  wholly  in  a  fe- 
deral government. 

During  the  session  of  the  Convention,  George  Washington, 
whose  opinions,  we  very  humbly  conceive,  are  as  valuable 
and  as  much  valued  as  those  of  any  other  person,  wrote 
thus  :* 

**  Persuaded  I  am  that  the  primary  cause  of  all  our  disorders  was  in 
the  different  State  governments,  and  in  the  tenacity  of  that  power  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  their  systems.  Whilst  independent  sovereignty 
is  so  ardently  contended  for — whilst  the  local  views  of  each  State  and 
separate  interests  by  which  they  are  too  much  governed,  will  not  yield 
to  a  more  enlarged  scale  of  politics,  incompatibility  in  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent States,  and  disrespect  to  those  of  the  General  Government,  must 
render  the  situation  of  this  great  country  weak,  inefficient  and  disgrace- 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Har- 
rison,f  sending  "a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  Federal 
Convention  has  submitted  to  the  people  of  these  States."  Mr. 
Harrison  replied,  **  if  the  Constitution  is  carried  into  effect^ 
the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  will  be  little  more  than  ap- 
pendages to  those  to  the  northward  of  t7."J  Col.  Mason,  of  • 
Virginia,  declared  "  that  he  would  sooner  chop  off  his  right 
hand  than  put  it  to  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands."§  This 
he  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  in  the  face  of  George 
Washington,  and  he  never  did  sign  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution,  however,  was  adopted  ;  and  the  President, 
George  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress,  accompanying 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  says: 

*  Writings  of  WaahingtoD.  Sparks.   9  vol.  p.  258.     \  Ibid.  r«  365. 
I  Ibid.  p.  S6€.    §  Mad.  Pap.  p.  1475. 
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^^  It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  tbe  federal  government  of  these 
States,  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  eachf  and  yet 
provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  al!.  IndividuaJs  entering  into  so- 
ciety, must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest."* 

And  in  another  paragraph,  quoted  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  says : 

"  In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view 
that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American — 
the  consolidation  of  our  Union.'^ 

Here  we  have,  in  the  first  citation,  an  express  declaration 
that  the  peoples  of  the  several  States  did  not  surrender  o/Z  their 
rights  of  independent  sovereignty,  and,  of  coarse,  surrendered 
same  of  them  ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  this  was  done  with 
a  view  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Union.  And  we  have  seen 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mason,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
as  to  the  efiect  of  this  Constitution  upon  the  States  south  of 
the  Potomac. 

But  the  evidence  is  not  exhausted.  We  will  pass  by,  for 
the  present,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison,  so  much  criticised 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  refer  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Who  will  undertake  to  denounce  him  as  a 
traitor  to  his  State  ?  Who  dare  assert  that  the  earliest  ad- 
vocate of  American  Independence  was  no  friend  to  liberty  ? 
Who  will  taunt  him  as  a  consolidationist  ?  None  but  a  fool 
or  a  slave  !  When  the  Constitution  was  presented  to  the 
Convention  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  for  ratification,  he 
opposed  it,  and  declared  that  it  did  make  a  consolidation  of 
the  United  States — that  it  did  destroy  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  "  Have  they  said,  we^  the  States  ?f 
Have  they  made  a  proposal  of  a  compact  between  States  ? 
If  they  had^  this  would  be  a  confederation ;  it  is,  otherwise, 
most  clearly  a  consolidated  government."  Again — **To  all 
the  common  purposes  of  legislation,  it  is  a  great  consolida- 
tion of  government."];  These  are  not  the  sentiments  of  one 
who  approved  of  the  Constitution,  but  of  one  who,  in  the 
Virginia  Convention,  closed  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  with  these  words : 

*  ConttitotioD.    Hickey,  p.  188. 

t  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  pp.  286-7.  t  Ibid.  p.  30t. 
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^My  head,  my  hand  and  my  heart,  shall  be  free  to  retrieve  the  loss 
of  liberty,  and  remove  the  defects  of  that  system  in  a  constitutional 
way — I  wish  not  to  go  to  violence,  but  will  wait,  with  hopes  that  the 
spirit  which  predominated  in  the  revolution  is  not  yet  gone.  I  shall, 
therefore,  patiently  wait,  in  expectation  of  seeing  that  government 
changed,  so  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  safety,  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  people.'' 

Now,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  declared  himself  to  be  directly  of 
the  opposite  opinion,  and  has  maintained  that  this  is  a 
government  altogether  federal.  We  have  expressed  an 
opinion  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Henry,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Calhoun — an  opinion  in  accordance  with  that  of  George 
Washington,  that  the  States  have  not  surrendered  ^  all  rights 
of  independent  sovereignty."  This  is  our  language.  It  is 
not  true  that  this  Union  is  a  ''  system  of  States"  alone — a 
mere  confederacy.  It  is  neither  a  system  of  States  alone, 
nor  an  absolute  consolidation  of  all  the  people. 

"'  Again.  But  suppose  the  other  States,  not  content  with  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  refusing  to  repeal  the  law,  should  say  that  this 
is  not  a  system  of  States — that  it  was  such  under  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration, but  that  source  of  weakness  was  removed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution — that  this  Union  i&  partly  federative  and  partly  na- 
tional— all  of  which  they  would  be  well  warranted  in  saying,^^  ^. 

Again — **For  certain  and  for  limited  purposes^  the  Consti- 
tution has  amalgamated  the  several  peoples  of  the  States 
into  one  people."*  But  this  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn— *'  How  strange,  after  all  these  admissions,  is  the  con- 
clusion that  the  government  is  partly  federal  and  partly  na^ 
tionaL^jf  And  the  same  idea  is  repeated  in  various  other 
places,  and  the  opinion  that  this  government  is  partly  fede- 
ral and  partly  national,  declared  to  be  an  absurdity.  With 
a  full  knowledge  of  this  censure,  we  have  taken  to  ourselves 
the  liberty  expressly  to  deny  its  justice. 

To  maintain  our  position,  we  appeal  from  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
1852  to  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1832  4 

"  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to  the  creating  and  to  the  con- 
trolling power,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  character  of  the  £9de- 

*  Tract,  pp.  30-35.  t  DieqainUoD,  pp.  llil ;  140-d-6  ;  1€S. 

1 1  Sututes  at  Large,  p.  335. 
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itl  f^vernmen^  for  the  praMOt  eootroverey  ia,  not  as  to  the  soarces 
from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  government  are  drawn  ;  these 
are  partly  federal  and  partly  national.  Nor  is  it  relevant  to  consider 
upon  whom  these  powers  operate.  In  this  last  view,  the  government, 
for  limited  purposes,  is  entirely  national." 

In  1882,  Mr.  Galhoan  admitted  that,  considering  the  sources 
of  the  government,  the  powers  are  partly  federal  and 
partly  national ;  and  that,  for  limited  purposes,  the  govern- 
ment is  entirely  national.  Mr.  Walker  has  simply  copied 
this  passage,  almost  verbatim,  into  his  tract.  Is  Mr.  Walker, 
in  consequence,  a  political  heretic  who  has  deserted  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  State  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Khett  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  the  question.     We  beg  that  he  will  do  so. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that«  in  the  same  para- 
graph which  we  have  before  cited,  are  these  words : 

^The  true  question  is,  who  are  the  parties  to  the  compact?  Who 
ereated  and  who  can  alter  and  destroy  it  ?  Is  it  the  States  or  the  peo- 
ple ?  This  question  has  been  already  answered.  The  States,  as  States, 
ratified  the  compact  The  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively, 
had  no  agency  in  its  formation.** 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  disquisition,  uses  the  word  States  to 
•  mean  governments ;  and,  if  such  is  its  sense  in  the  above 
citation^  it  is  unquestionably  untrue  that  the  governments  or 
Legislatures  formed  the  compact  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  the  several  peoples  ratified  the  compact,  surren- 
dered some  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  created  a 
^*  government  for  limited  purposes  entirely  national.** 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word 
SiaieSy  has  led  to  much  confusion  of  reasoning,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  None  will 
deny  the  fact,  that  the  present  Constitution  was  the  act  of 
the  several  peoples  of  each  State,  acting  as  sovereign  com- 
munities, and  that  the  Legislatures  had  no  power  to  surren- 
der any  of  its  sovereign  rights,  nor  to  cede  the  extraordinary 
powers  contained  in  the  Constitution.  From  this  incapacity 
of  the  Legislatures  sprang  the  necessity  of  a  ratification  by 
Conventions.  The  people  in  Conventions,  by  adopting  the 
Constitution,  authorized  the  several  Legislatures,  for  instance, 
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to  elect  senators ;  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  elect 
Representatives.    If  this  is  not  true,  then  the  Legislatures 
reserved  to  themselves  the  power  to  elect  Senators,  and 
granted   power  to  the  people  to  elect  Representatives.    But 
this  idea  is  a  mere  absurdity,  for  the  Legislatures  have  no 
ability  to  grant  powers  to  the  people,  who  are  the  owners  of 
all  power.    But,   absurd  as  this  idea  is,  it  is  yet  gravely 
stated  that  this  '*  is  a  confederacy,  because  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  government  depends  not  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  collectively,   but  upon  the  State  Legisla- 
turesy  or  on  the  people  of  the  separate  States,  acting  in  these 
State  Conventions. ''    It  is  not  true  that  the  government  ex- 
ercises any  power  in  any  extent,  by  leave  of — or  that  the 
extent  of  any  power  depends  upon — ^the  State  Legislatures ; 
it  depends  solely,  and  altogether,  upon  the  peoples  of  each 
State.     Not  even  the  head  of  the  federal  party,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, much  less  a  member  of  the  democratic  party,  would  ven- 
ture to  attribute,  to  a  Legislature,  any  original  power  not 
derived  from  the  people.    If  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
words  **  upon  the  State  Legislatures" — and  these  are  mere 
surplusage — then  let  them  be  stricken  out.    But,  in  striking 
them  out,  you  throw  confusion  into,  and  make  nonsense  of, 
the  v^hole  document.    For  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of' 
Mr.  Calhoun,  that  "  ours  is  a  system  of  governments,"  and 
that  the  General  Government  is  the  agent  of  governments. 
Then,  of  course,  it  derives  its  powers  from  the  governments^ 
not  the  peoples  of  the  States.     A  more  naked  attribution  of 
sovereignty   to  the  Legislature,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
people,  has  never  been  propounded.     But  wb  return  from 
this  digression,  to,  the  main  point,  and  affirm  it  to  be  true 
that,  in  stating  that  this  government   is  partly  federal  and 
partly  national,  we  repeated  the  authoritative  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  South-Carolina. 

We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  tract  of  Mr.  Walker  is 
not  justly  chargeable  with  politically  keretical  sentiments,  • 
either  on  the  subject  of  consolidation,  or  that  of  the  general 
welfare.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  servilely  copy  the  opinions 
propounded  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  disquisition.  It  takes 
leave  to  differ  fromV'them ;  and  this  the   author  might  do 
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withoat  violating  any  duty  to  the  State.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  will,  doubtless,  censure  a 
protestant  against  such  "  base  abandonment  of  reason.**  Yet 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember  that  they  are  them- 
selves, and  have  been,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  protest- 
ants,  too,  against  the  infallibility  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Is  that  an  offence  in  the  private,  which  is 
commendable  in  the  officer  ?  But,  censured  or  not  censured, 
ostracised  or  not  ostracised,  we  will  assert,  for  ourself,  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech ;  and  do,  and  will,  deny 
the  infallibility  of  any  man,  however  illustrious  by  office  and 
genius.  Finally,  in  criticising  the  writings  of  our  great 
statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun — "  Cldrum  et  venerable  nomen 
gentilus  et  multum  neslrcB  prodorat  urbi^ — we  act  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  expressed  wishes.  In  a  letter,  4th  No- 
vember, 1849,  he  says  : 

"  /  wish  my  errors  to  he  pointed  out,  I  ha?e  set  down  only  what 
I  believed  to  be  true,  without  yielding  cue  inch  to  the  popular  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  day."* 

Oar  purpose  has  been  to  gratify  that  wish  in  the  amplest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  respectful  manner. 

J.  M.  W- 


Art.  VI. — ^Necessity  op  the  Classics. 

Ghrundriss  der  Griechiscken  Lttteratur ;  mit  einem  verghi* 
ckenden  Ueberblick  der  Rdmischen,  Von  G.  Bernhardt. 
Zweite  Bearbeitung.  Erster  Theil :  Innere  Geschichte 
der  Griechischen  Litteratur.  Halle,  bei  Eduard  Anton. 
1852.     (Outlines  of  Grecian  Literature.) 

However  slight  the  analogy  may  be  between  ancient  and 
modern  colonization,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  interesting  to 

•  Preface,  p.  7. 
10 
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observe  even  the  faint  semblances  of  prototypes,  which  lie 
scattered  throughout  the  range  of  history,  and  to  recognize 
c^  foreshadowing  of  our  own  genesis  in  the  foundation  of 
states  long  extinct  Sybaris  had  been  destroyed  in  one  of 
those  internecine  wars  which  disfigure  the  annals  of  Lower 
Italy,  and  the  beneficent  genius  of  Athens  prompted  united 
Hellas  to  found  a  common  colony  on  the  ruins  of  the  fairest 
ci|;y  of  Magna  Grsecia.  Apollo  was  selected  as  the  leader, 
and  Thurii  arose,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  origin  and 
constitution.*  We,  too,  are  a  common  colony  of  united 
Europe  ;  every  nation  has  sent  its  contingent,  and  our  origin 
and  constitution  are,  like  those  of  Thurii,  unique.  But  who 
is  the  leader  of  our  grand  colony  ?  Is  it  the  Grecian  Apollo 
or  the  Roman  Mcrcucy  t  A  few  more  generations,  and  we 
shall  be  as  little  a  colony  of  Europe  as  England  is  a  colony 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  old  colonists  are  dead,  the  old 
elements  have  become  eflTete  or  have  passed  over  into  new 
forms,  and,  in  this  chaos,  culture  and  lucre  may  well  seem  to 
the  vulgar  apprehension  to  be  striving  for  the  mastery. 
From  all  sides  we  hear  outcries  against  the  utilitarianism 
of  our  century  and  of  our  country.  Plautus,  the  poet,  is 
grinding  at  the  mill.  PegEisus  is  impounded,  and  Castaly 
choked  up.  Such  declamations  are  useless.  The  greatest 
geniuses  move  but  in  and  with  their  time,  and 'Mike  the 
waves  which,  forced  away  by  the  passage  of  a  ship,  rush 
together  immediately  behind  it,  so  dotli  error,  when  master- 
spirits have  crowded  it  out  and  made  room  for  themselves, 
close  with  natural  rapidity  in  .the  rear."  All  that  is  not 
founded  on  the  necessities  of  the  age,  is  evanescent;  and  all 
attempts  to  revive  a  dead  science  can  end,  at  best,  in  a 
momentary  galvanization.  Were  it  our  purpose  to  repeat 
the  story  of  the  revival  of  learning,  to  fall  into  raptures  over 
Plato  the  divine  and  Ovid  the  holy,t  the  judicious  reader 

*  We  tToid  current  quotations  from  the  cUsmcs.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech. 
SUatsaltertbQmer,  (  80,  22— (Political  Antiquities  of  Greece).  The  dodecade  of 
the  ^%\at  of  Tharii  is,  according  to  Neibuhr— (Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  II. 
137,  Eog.  trans.) — a  multiple  of  the  Ionic  tetrad  and  the  Doric  triad. 

t  Coleridge,  note  to  the  Garden  of  Boccaccio. 
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would  do  well  to  pause  on  the  threshold.  It  might  become 
a  sanguine  humanist  like  Poliphilus*  to  prove  at  length  that, 
of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  have  dreamed  the  most  beautiful 
life-dream,  or  a  philosopher  like  Hegel  to  wish  himself  a 
Gecropiad  of  Athens'  palmy  days.  We  have  a  far  different 
task  from  that  of  dreaming  and  wishing.  We  must  watch 
the  chaos  not  as  idle  spectators,  but  as  sentient  participants^ 
There  never  has  been  an  age  so  profoundly  introspective 
as  our  own — ^none  so  zealous  in  giving  itself  an  account  of 
its  own  impulses.  It  is  to  this  century  that  we  owe  the 
thousand  and  one  essays  on  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity/' 
**  The  Spirit  of  our  Present  Age,"  "  Our  Condition  and  Pros- 
pects." In  this  consciousness  of  our  state,  many  have  seen 
the  symptoms  of  our  unhealthiness.  It  has  been  fashion- 
able for  some  years  to  speak  of  the  unconsciousness  of 
genius,  to  speak  of  self-analysis  as  the  sure  sign  of  sickli- 
ness and  weakness,  and  every  school- boy  holds  forth  on  the 
text  furnished  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  **  characteristics."  The 
greatest  poet  of  the  two  preceding  generations  inculcated 
this  maxim  with  the  utmost  ardour;  repeated  it  in  every  form. 
Not  even  the  dullest  reader  ever  arose  from  the  perusal  of 
Goethe  without  at  least  this  one  idea,  that  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  genius  is  unconscious  spontaneity.f  ^'On  the 
whole,"  says  Carlyle,  who  has  adopted  this  principle  and 
applied  it  in  his  peculiar  manner,  '*  genius  is  ever  a  secret 
to  itself.     Of  this  old  truth  we  have,  daily,  new  evidence. 

*  Id  hia  Hypnerotomachia.  See  Wacbler,  Handbnch  der  Geachicfate  der  Lit- 
(eratar,  b.  IIL,  a.  11 ;  Comp.  Goethe.  Werke,  b  III.,  a.  191. 

t  To  hedge  ia  the  assertion  of  the  text  with  such  limitationa  as  readily  suggest 
thtrmselTea,  would  be  eqairalent  to  caocelliog  it,  and  we  must,  therefore, "  reserve 
the  point."    We  aubjoin  a  brace  of  quotations  from  Xenia : 

"  Ja,  daa  iet  daa  reehte  Gleia, 

Daas  man  nicht  weisa 

Waa  man  denkt, 

Wenn  man  denkt, 

AlLea  ist  ala  wie  geachenkt.*' 


And  again— 


**  *  Wie  haat  du's  denn  ao  well  gcbracht? 
Sie  aagen,  du  babeat  ea  gut  vollbracht? ' 
Main  kind !  icli  hub^  ej  king  gemachr, 
Ich  hubd  nie  uber  daa  Cenken  gt  dacht.' 
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The  Shakspeare  takes  no  airs  for  writing  Hamlet  and  the 
Tempesty  understands  not  that  it  is  anything  surprising:  Mil- 
ton, again,  is  more  conscious  of  his  faculty,  which  is,  accord- 
ingly, an  inferior  one."  What  becomes,  then,  of  Car]yle*s 
great  idol,  Goethe  himself,  whose  power  of  self-analysis  is 
unparalleled  ?  The  ancients  appear  to  us  less  conscious  of 
their  individual  power  than  others,  because  our  acquaint* 
ance  with  them  is,  after  all,  confined  to  a  limited  sphere. 
With  the  exception  of  Pindar  and  a  few  precious  fragments, 
all  the  lyric  poetry  of  Greece  has  perished.  It  is  to  this  de- 
partment that  we  must  look  for  a  display  of  self-conscious- 
ness ;  not  to  the  Epos,  which,  in  its  antique  form,  is  foreign 
to  our  culture ;  nor  to  the  drama,  for  the  individaality  of  the 
author  is  modified  in  the  two  great  coryphsBi,  under  whom 
the  Attic  tragedy  reached  its  culmination,  by  the  characters 
represented  both  in  the  dialogue  and  the  chorus.  It  is  in 
lyric  poetry  and  the  professedly  personal  parabasis  of  the 
old  comedy,  that  we  find  as  perfect  a  recognition  of  self,  and 
as  clear  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  art,  as  can  be  found 
in  any  modern  poet.  Pindar  and  Simonides  carried  on  a 
controversy  in  their  odes,  and  evidently  pursued  diflferent 
theories  of  art.*  Pindar,  as  true  and  antique  as  a  statue 
from  the  Parthenon,  measured  his  own  proportions  as  care- 
fully as  Phidias  did  those  of  his  Pallas,  and  proudly  asserted 
his  own  superiority  in  lines  which  strongly  reminded  us  of 
Goethe's  own  self-exaltation.f  How  many  men,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  are  secrets  to  themselves  7  Homer  has 
escaped  the  charge  of  self-consciousness  from  the  remoteness 
of  his  antiquity  and  the  mystery  of  his  origin,  Shakspeare 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  drama ;  and  yet  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  if  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  this  point, 

*  Benibardy,  Gesch.  der  Or.  Litteratur,  s.  511.     More  in  Scbneidewio's  Prole- 
gomena to  Simonides,  p.  zxx.     Raucbenstein,  Einleitung  in  Pindar's  Siegeslieder, 
8.  66. 
t  Find.  01 II.,  86  seqq.    fia^^m  H  \d0fot 

irayyXflMria,  KSfAes"  &f,  (Ufavra  yaffcrov 
Aids  ir;4(  ^I'CX'  'Scioy. 
Goethe  in  hia  Xenia — 

SoUen  die  Dohlen  dich  nicht  umscbreiD 
Mnaft  niebt  Knopf  auf  dem  Kircbthurm  aeyn. 
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woald  evolve  strange  results.*  We  owe  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions which  are  stamped  on  the  minds  of  our  educated 
men,  to  the  abuse  of  those  two  very  convenient  and  fashion- 
able words,  objective  and  subjective.  How  much  farther 
down  these  terms  will  go,  how  much  more  hackneyed  they 
will  become,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Now,  while  we  are 
writing,  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man  is  called  ''  too  objective,'' 
while  another,  properly  termed  an  arrant  liar,  is  pronounced 
**  too  subjective.''  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  design,  that 
we  here  briefly  protest  against  ranging  antiquity  under  the 
'banner  of  objectivity,  and  modern  literature  under  the  flag 
-of  subjectivity.  No  sensible  man  will  suppose  that  human 
nature  is  so  essentially  different  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries. Anchilochus  and  Hipponax  lampooned  as  fiercely  and 
grumbled  as  savagely  as  any  denizen  of  Grub-street.  It  is 
not  because  ancient  literature  is  severe  and  statuesque,  that 
we  urge  the  necessity  of  an  instamation  of  the  study.  It  is 
because  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  healthy  humanity,  that  we 
would  hold  its  fair,  firm  features  up  to  the  gaze  of  our  teem- 
ing present,  as  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  environed  the 
future  mother  with  none  but  beautiful  objects. 

The  dominant  authority  of  the  two  classic  nations  cannot 
be  shaken.  The  projective  power  of  the  one  and  the  recep- 
tivity of  the  other  have  exhausted  all  the  categories  of  lite- 
rature, and  have  left  standing  norms  for  production  and 
reproduction.  The  history  of  Grecian  literature  is  essen- 
tially organic — **  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear."  Poetry  preceded  prose.  The  Epos,  which 
derived  its  material  from  without,  was  the  forerunner  of  lyric 
poetry  formed  from  within,  while  both  were  afterwards 
united  in  the  artistic  compass  of  the  dramas,  in  which  action 
supplemented  narration  and  modulated  the  ideal  flight  of 
lyric  poetry.  In  the  field  of  prose,  to  which  mature  reflec- 
tion led  the  Grecian  mind,  we  find  the  Epos  transmuted  into 
history,  while  the  perceptions  of  the  seer,  at  first  communi- 
cated in  numbers,  pass  from  lofty  verse  into  unfettered  lan- 
guage, and  the  orator — as  true  an  imicfir^t  as  another — nar- 

*  Coleridge  hu  «  few  remarks  teDdiog  to  this  point,  in  Biographia  Literaria, 
diap.  11. 
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rates  and  reasons  in  dramatic  monologue.  Here,  as  in  all 
highly  organized  existences,  we  find  transitions,  half-classes, 
connecting  links.  Where  fall  development  is  wanting,  the 
indicative  rudiment  is  found.  Here,  as  in  all  highly  organ- 
ized existences,  we  find  a  brief  bloom  preceded  by  a  gradual 
development  and  followed  by  a  gradual  decline.  As  there 
were  many  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  so  there  were  many 
poets  before  Homer.  Many  philosophers  canie  after  Plato, 
many  poets  succeeded  Sophocles.  The  great  Aristotle 
spanned  the  chasm  which  separated  the  old  world  from  the 
new,  and  the  great  Euripides  planted  one  foot  on  the  firm 
shore  of  antiquity  and  the  other  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
our  agitated  times,  which  were  even  then  eddying  up  against 
the  land. 

The  Greeks  solved  the  problem — the  Romans  verified  the 
solution.  The  former  produced  the  fiower  from  within  out- 
ward ;  the  latter  proceeded  in  their  imitation  from  without 
inward.  The  Roman  drama  preceded  the  bloom  of  lyric 
poetry,  and  lyric  poetry  was  followed  by  the  Epos.  The 
traces  of  Roman  literature,  like  those  of  the  Kine  in  well- 
known  myth,  are  ail  backwards.  Intense  consciousness 
marks  every  step.  In  Rome  we  have  the  strange,  but  by  no 
means  unaccountable  phenomenon,  of  grammarians  in  ad- 
vance of  and  parallel  with  classical  literature.  No  people 
ever  observed  so  closely  the  celebrated  sentence  of  Schiller — 

**  The  weakling  is  to  be  despiaed 

Who  ne'er  hath  weighed  what  he  fulfils."* 

Livius  Andronicus,  with  whom  the  history  of  Roman  litera- 
ture begins,  was  a  grammaticus^  and  divided  his  time  between 
the  Odyssey,  with  which  the  plagosus  Ortilius  tortured  little 
Horace,  and  his  private  class  of  Roman  gentlemen.  In 
Ennius  we  find  an  instance  of  that  straight-forward  perse- 
verance so  truly  Roman,  which  would  undertake  alike  the 
laying  of  an  aqueduct  and  the  alteration  of  a  language. 
Had  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Frederic  II.  been  Romans,  the  Eng- 

*  Den  schlechten  mano  maaB  man  verachten 
Der  Lie  teiacht,  waa  er  ToUbringt 
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lish  and  German  languages  might  this  day  be  tricked  out  in 
the  cast-off  finery  of  Italian  terminations.  Ennius  was  fully 
determined  to  introduce  the  hexameter — the  versus  longus — 
into  the  Italian  literature,  and  he  achieved  it  against  diffi- 
culties, the  number  and  magnitude  of  which  have  been  but 
recently  disclosed.  Many  and  many  a  struggle  did  it  cost 
the  triligual  Calabrian  before  he  could  force  the  stubborn 
materials  into  that  superb  causeway  over  which  the  num- 
bers of  Virgil  march  so  firmly.  Attius,  the  tragic  poet, 
attempted  to  reform  the  spelling.*  Lucilius  devoted  more 
than  one  book  of  his  Saturce  to  the  subject  of  orthography. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Csesar  writing  a  treatise 
on  grammar,  or  Cicero  making  etymologies,  which  sound 
marvellously  like  bad  puns.  Indeed,  the  history  of  Roman 
literature  cannot  be  studied  aright  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  parallelism  of  grammatical  and  literary  systems. 
We  must  watch  Ennius  cautiously  clipping  the  refractory 
long  syllables,  Attius  doubling  his  letters,  Horace  breaking 
in  the  high-trotting  hexameter  to  a  gentle  amble,  and  Ovid, 
that  seemingly  careless  child  of  the  Muses,  deftly  arranging 
the  fall  of  his  pentameters.  The  writers  of  Rome  were,  at 
once,  the  d^miurgi  of  language  and  of  literature.  By  rea- 
son of  this  intense  consciousness,  the  Roman  literature  has 
been  called  a  bridge  to  lead  us  to  Hellenism,  a  law-giving 
school-master  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  that  grand 
aesthetic  revelation:  This  mission  is  well-nigh  accomplished 
with  regard  to  the  world  at  large,  and  is  continued  chiefly 
in  its  bearing  upon  individuals.  To  speak  with  Bernhardy, 
^*  the  Roman  literature  has  totally  exhausted  its  world-his- 
toric task,  and  will  henceforward  develope  a  propaedentic 
power  rather  than  enter  into  the  thesaurus  of  our  ideas  or 
the  movements  of  our  culture."t 

As  the  Roman  literature  was  based  on  reflection,  it  ceased 
when  there  was  nothing  left  to  analyze.  Satire  and  history, 
where  the  peculiar  merits  of  original  Roman  conception 
found  ample  scope,  were  the  one  narrowed  down  to  the  pas* 
quill,  the  other  attenuated  into  the  gossiping  chronicle.     The 

*  Ritecbl,  De  Vocalibus  gemioatis  deque  Locio  Attio  grammatlco  Bonoc.   1859. 
t  Gnindr.si  dcr  Romiachea  Litteratur,  a.  133. 
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iron  age  of  Latinity  lost  itself  in  the  dross  of  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  spirit  of  Hellenistic  productiveness  had  been 
crushed,  under  the  pomp  of  the  Byzantine  court,  before  Pau- 
lus  Silentianius  hymned  the  pulpit,  or  Tzetzes  broke  up  the 
artistic  rhythm  of  Homer  into  the  halting  jumble  of  the  ver- 
sus poliiicus.  The  formative  elements  of  GraBCO-Rt)man  lit- 
erature continued  to  work  through  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
though  straightened  and  distorted  in  its  modes  of  operation 
and  manifestation.  Aristotle  reigned  supreme,  though  rob- 
bed of  the  fine  robe  in  which  he  clothed  his  subtle  distinc- 
tions, as  he  did  his  delicate  frame,  and  draped  in  the  rags  of 
an  Arabic  version  woven  into  a  texture  of  barbarous  Latin. 
Virgil,  the  sorcerer,  took  the  place  of  Virgil,  the  poet,  and 
figured  as  a  prototypical  Dr.  Faustus.*  The  heroic  forms  of 
antiquity,  historic  as  well  as  mythical,  the  fair  impersona- 
tions of  its  theology,  formed  the  groundwork  of  much  of  the 
poetry  on  which  Roman  tri-literature  is  based.  Venus,  the 
enchantress,  has  still  her  mountains  in  Germany.  Alexander 
figures  in  the  western  as  well  as  eastern  myth.  The  princes 
of  England  derived  their  origin  from  Brutus.  The  siege  of 
Troy  attracted  listening  ears,  which  were  strangers  to  the 
Latin  or  Hellenic  tongue.  The  most  sacred  persons  of  our 
theology  were  commingled  with  the  plastic  forms  of  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  legend  of  many  a  saint  meets  the  eye  of  the 
enquirer  in  a  heathen  garb.  Diana  and  Minerva,  or  Artemis 
and  Athene,  furnish  parallels  for  many  an  artistic  conception 
and  many  a  theological  dogma,  which  are  admired  and  re- 
vered down  to  the  present  day.f  Around  the  magic  cadences 
of  our  existence,  the  twin  eternities  of  the  Hebrew  faith  and 
the  Hellenic  imagination  have  buried  themselves  inextrica- 
bly, and  the  one  can  be  as  little  dispensed  with  in  art  as  the 
otjier  in  morals.  The  grand  revolution  of  the  Reformation 
overturned  the  physical  systems  of  antiquity,  and  opened  the 

*Bernhardy,  1.  c.  p.  413.  This  subject  has  recently  excited  mucli  attention.  We 
cite,  in  addition  to  Bernhardy's  authorities,  Michel  and  Tappet.  A  French  scholar 
has  written  an  especial  Essay  on  Virgile  V enchanteur. 

t  We  have  found  a  trace  of  the  Immaculate  conception  in  the  myth  of  Erech- 
theus  or  ErichthoniuSySchoenck,  Mythologiedes  Griechen,  p.  79.  The  legend  was 
preserved  in  the  E«(iXi!  of  CalJimacbus,  according  to  the  Schol.  on  U.  B.  v.  547. 
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field  of  science,  which,  no  longer  fettered  by  the  terminology 
and  categories  of  the  schools;  entered  boldly  on  the  search 
for  new  truths.  But  before  Aristotle  had  given  way  to  Ba- 
con, Ptolemy  to  Copernicus,  Theophrastus  to  Linnaeeus,  a 
victory  was  gradually  but  completely  achieved.  The  hu- 
manists conquered  the  obscurants,  and  while  much  of  the 
science  of  antiquity  was  made  obsolete,  the  form  reappear- 
ed triumphant,  like  the  line  of  Egyptian  kings,  who  went 
away  into  the  wilderness  and  returned  to  rule.  The  thought 
of  these  men  was  a  beautiful  one.  Like  Petrarch,  their  great 
forerunner,  they  wished  to  ignore  the  dark  and  turbulent 
dream  which  had  passed  over  the  world,  and  to  wake,  like 
Socrates,  after  some  classic  symposium,  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  their  copious  draughts.  Hence,  the  return  to  the  same 
forms  and  to  the  same  language.  But  nature  must  have  her 
right.  Melancthon  was  Schwarzerd,  and  Erasmus,  Gerard 
still.  Yet  the  native  literature,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  ap- 
propriated literature  of  the  learned,  was  full  of  reverence  for 
the  antique,  which  was  displayed  in  the  abundant  transfer 
of  material,  and  the  warmth  of  an  inspired  imitation.  Be- 
tween the  exuberance  of  this  spring-time,  and  the  precise 
bat  ingenious  formality  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  stands  the 
proudest  monument  of  classical  study  and  enthusiasm — one, 
whose  height  and  depth  will  be  more  appreciated  by  the  in- 
dividual student  the  further  he  advances  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  honours  which  regulated  the  impulses  of  Milton's 
supreme  genius.  The  warmth  of  the  Italian  school  of  phi- 
losophy was  cherished  in  his  bosom  like  the  sacred  prytan- 
eom-fire  of  the  ancient  colonists,  and  while  at  times  remote 
allusions  and  far-fetched  comparisons  show  that  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  his  overlearned  antagonist,  for  whom  the 
biting  epitaph  was  written,  "  Hie  situs  est  SahnasiuSy  vir  im- 
mortalis  memori(By  eocpectans  judicium^^  still  his  keen  vision 
seems  to  have  penetrated  even  to  our  times,  and  to  have 
taken  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  whole  fabric.  The  vitally 
defective  French  **  classic"  drama  was  based  on  a  system  of 
artificial  laws  derived  from  the  misinterpretation  of  Aristotle, 
and  operating  under  false  conditions.  A  seductive  rhetoric 
and  the  brilliant  prestige  of  court  favour  gained  an  ascen- 
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dency  for  a  mutilated  and  starveling  growth,  which,  like  a 
western  Bagoas,  ruled  the  court  of  a  western  grand  mon- 
arque.  A  new  spirit  came  with  the  Phrj'gian  cap  and  would- 
be  antique  absurdities  of  the  first  French  Revolution — ^the 
spirit  of  enfranchisement.  The  false  idols  of  the  preceding 
generations  were  attacked  by  a  new  race  of  iconocluts. 
The  new  Batrachomyomachic  of  the  classicists  and  Roman- 
ticists is  now  over.  The  world  has  withdrawn  from  its  noise 
and  confusion.  The  smoke  of  the  battle-field  has  cleared 
away,  and  we  can  seethe  results  plainly.  The  Romanticists 
tried  to  revive  a  poetical  literature,  which  cannot  take  root 
in  our  reflective  eye.  The  classicists  held  fast  to  a  formal  lit- 
erature, which  lacked  the  deep  feeling  with  which  our  reflec- 
tion is  combined.  The  followers  of  the  Latin  school  laid 
down  laws  which  they  themselves  did  not  follow,  and  Byron's 
judgment  was  at  variance  with  his  art.  In  France  piebald 
eclectiveness  has  taken  the  place  of  a  national  literature. 
The  Greens  and  the  Blues  have  formed  a  coalition.  In  Ger- 
many a  truer  conception  of  the  nature  of  classicism  prevail- 
ed during  the  whole  conflict,  and  has  come  forth  triumphant. 
Romanticism  is  cherished  only  by  a  faction  of  modern  obscu- 
rants. Stories  of  the  feudal  times — ballads  of  knights  and 
*  ladies' — are  now  standing  themes  for  travesty  and  parody, 
and  it  is  ludicrously  provoking  to  see  this  Brummagem  ware 
brought  forward  in  our  country,  which,  if  the  fervent  prayer 
of  the  great  German  poet,*  to  whom  we  have  already  had, 
and,  indeed,  in  every  question  of  culture  must  have,  frequent 
reference,  had  but  been  heard,  would  have  escaped  the  in- 
fliction. The  recent  literature  of  the  English  language  has 
been  marked  by  a  steady  return  to  antique  themes.  The 
deeper  apprehension  and  livelier  conception  of  Grecian 
myths  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  poetry  of  peculiar  and  ex- 

*  Deo  vereiDigten  Staaten, 


fienutzt  die  Gegenwart  mit  Gliick. 

Und  weno  dud  eure  Kioder  dichten, 

Bewabre  sie  eiD  gat  Geschick 

Von  Ritter — Rhuber — und  GcBpenatergefcbicbteo. 

Ooethe,  6,  iii  a.  190. 
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qnisite  beauty.  A  soft  rose  light  is  thrown  on  the  classic 
statae,  and  it  seems  alive.  We  are  not  ready  to  admit  with 
some,  that  Keats  or  Tennyson  have  seen  deeper  into  the  El- 
eosinsian  mysteries  of  antiquity  than  the  ancients  themselves. 
Impersonations  and  conceptions  to  us,  these  were  entities  and 
realities  to  them.  Keats  may  be  *^  as  sublime  as  ^schylus," 
bdt  the  chasm  between  them  is  impassable.  Here,  too,  we 
find  a  contradiction,  in  fact,  to  the  specious  fallacy  that  poe- 
try can  only  flourish  in  an  unenlightened  age.  On  the  ruins 
of  Roman  history  Macaulay  has  built  his  '*  Lays.'^  The  he- 
roic character  is  now  a  different  being  from  the  Achilles  of 
the  time  of  Louis  Qiiatorze,  who  talks  the  court  language, 
calls  Iphigenia  ^  madame,'  and  wears  a  horse-hair  wig.  No 
poet  of  our  age  would  bid  the  fearful  Naiddo  fly  before 
**  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
accompanied  by  his  field-marshals,"  as  Victor  Hugo  mali- 
ciously phrases  it.*'  In  short,  classical  machinery  is  worn 
out,  but  classic  inspiration  remains  as  fresh  as  ever. 

A  sure  index  of  the  returning  influence  of  the  ancient 
classics  is  to  be  found  in  that  department  of  literature  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  remote  from  the  classic  norm.  The 
general  reader  knows  that  the  modern  novel,  which  com- 
pleted its  form  in  the  last  century,  and  has  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  its  high  importance  in  the  present,  was  almost  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  that  from  the  first  writer  of  Milesian 
stories,  down  to  AristsBuetus,  the  history  of  the  Greek  ro- 
mance, no  genuine  product  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  but  arising 
from  Hellenized  nations,  exhibits  nothing  but  a  series  of 
smooth  descriptions — luscious  pictures,  theatrical  incanta- 
tions, wild  and  improbable  adventures.  The  modern  novel 
is  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  talent,  and  the  expositor  of 
weighty  principles.  Yet,  on  this  very  field,  if  we  mistake 
not,  a  law  of  ancient  art  is  every  day  asserting  itself.  We 
learn  from  the  archaeology  of  art,  that  the  types  of  Zeus  and 
Athene  were  fixed  by  Phidias,  Apollo  and  Aphrodite,  by  Sco- 

*  Ed  iroavaot  fort  ridicules  lea  Nh-eides  dont  Caoiddas  obsede  les  compagDoas 
d«  Ganaa  on  d^irerait,  dana  le  cdl^bre  Patsage  du  Shin  de  Boileau,  toH*  autre 
dioee  que  des  NcMadea  ermntitet  fufr  devaot  Lo'ala,  par  1^  grAce  do  Dieu,  roi  de 
France  et  de  Navarre,  accompagn^  de  eoR  marichaox-dea-campe-et-amieea. 
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pas  and  Praxiteles,  Hephoestus  by  Alcamenes.  From  these 
no  subsequent  artist  ventured  to  deviate.  The  ideal  was 
found,  and  no  word  could  be  added  to,  or  taken  away  from, 
the  finished  revelation.  The  same  law  prevailed  in  the  statu- 
esque drama.  Not  even  Euripides  dared  change  the  ground- 
features  of  the  heroes,  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stage. 
Our  modern  literature  has  never  been  content  with  types.  It 
has  vehemently  sought  to  produce  new  creations.  And  how 
has  it  succeeded  ?  Except  Shakspeare,  that  miraculous  Pro- 
metheus, who  broke  the  moulds  of  all  his  persons,  whose 
four- worded*  characters  have  a  life  distinct  from  all  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  and  how  many  creations  are  there  in  English 
literature  ?  How  many  that  are  not  types  are  not  shadows  ? 
Examine  the  works  of  Dickens,  universally  extolled  as  a  cre- 
ative mind,  and  how  many  creations  will  be  found  that  are 
not  monsters  or  abortions  ?  Let  any  one  ask  himself,  is 
Quilp  a  human  being?  Is  Barkis  anything  but  a  sentence? 
Is  Uriah  Heep  a  possibility?  Wherever  Dickens  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  has  been  in  the  delineation  of  a  class,  in  Dick 
Swiveller,  Miss  Trotwood,  Mr.  Pickwick,  all  of  whom  are 
our  acquaintances,  all  of  whom  we  can,  to  use  a  popular 
term,  at  once  locale.  The  works  of  our  older  novelists,  Field- 
ing and  SmoUet,  present  us  with  characters  closely  imitated 
from  nature.  The  types,  which  they  have  thus  formed,  are 
immortal,  while  the  nightmares  of  a  heated  imagination  must 
pass  away  even  in  the  narrating.  The  characters  of  Sterne 
live  again  in  Bulwer,  and  if  the  novel  of  the  Caxtons  is  not 
equal  to  Tristram  Shandy,  neither  is  the  Medicean  Venus 
equal  to  the  Cnidian.  In  this  connection,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Thackeray,  who  has  been  blamed  for  a  similar  tendency, 
defends  the  reappearance  of  his  standing  characters,  by  an 
olio  of  apologues,  the  most  clearly  typical  of  all  representa- 
tions. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  or,  at  least,  to 
indicate,  that  the  classics  are  eternal  norms  and  present  facts, 
that  we  are  drawn  toward  them  by  a  two-fold  necessity,  a 

*  It  was  Coleridge,  we  think,  who  maintained  that  the  character  of  Jamee  Gar- 
ney,  in  King  John,  was  fully  depicted  in  the  four  words  aaaigned  him,  **  Good 
leave,  good  Philip." 
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natural  and  historic.  It  woald  be  easy  to  proceed  a  step  far- 
ther, and  evolve  the  connection  between  our  literature  and 
the  Graeco-Roman,  from  their  common  linguistic  elements. 
But  from  this  wide  and  inviting  field,  we  are  debar»».d  by 
the  limits  of  our  article — and  we  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  the  repetition  of  the  old  maxim,  '*  He  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  foreign  language,  knows  nothing  of  his 
own,"  and  with  urging  its  peculiar  application.  The  pre- 
mises being  thus  settled  by  demonstration  and  admission,  we 
proceed  to  the  practical  consideration .  of  the  condition  of 
classical  study  in  our  country.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
first  look  abroad.  Our  achievements  in  this  department  have 
been,  at  best,  reproductions,  and  we  must,  therefore,  examine 
the  original  before  we  judge  of  the  imitation.  Two  nations 
have  given  tone  to  the  study  of  the  classics  in  this  country, 
the  English  and  the  German.  The  former  element  is  decay- 
ing, the  latter  just  springing  into  life. 

To  some  of  the  secluded  scholars  of  our  Southern  coun- 
try, who  devote  much  of  their  abundant  leisure  to  the  peru- 
sal of  the  classics,  and  collect  Aldines,  Juntines  and  Elzevirs 
with  bibliomaniac  zeal,  England  may  still  seem  to  be  the 
Gilead  whence  the  balm  must  come.  But  England  has 
never  had  a  philology.  The  scholars  who  arose  from  her 
soil  were  of  foreign  seed.  The  dragon's  teeth  brought  forth 
a  strange  race.  Bentley  lived  a  century  too  soon,  and  Eng- 
land laughed  at  the  new  Aristarchus  as  she  cheered  glory- 
and-shame  Person,  not  knowing  what  she  did.  It  is  sad  to 
look  at  the  full-length  caricature  of  Bentley,  which  Pope  has 
drawn,  with  such  malicious  distortion,  in  his  Dunciad,  and 
to  reflect  upon  the  uniform  fate  of  all  those  great  men  who 
have  been  sent  to  that  ungrateful  people.  But  a  just  punish- 
ment has  overtaken  them.  Their  philological  worthies  have 
no  national  existence  and  form  no  national  school.  The 
type  of  their  educationists  is  Dr.  Busby,  and  the  type  of 
their  scholars  Dr.  Parr.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  vehe- 
ment obstinacy,  so  to  speak,  England  prides  herself  upon 
the  mere  negative  merit  of  keeping  her  quantity  void  of 
offence.  In  no  country  on  the  globe  has  so  much  turmoil 
been  made  about  the  fact  that  scholars  know  the  right  hand 
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from  the  left,  and  leave  Priscian's  head  unbroken.  The  most 
earless  nation  on  earth — a  nation  which  has  produced  no 
music,  except  those  simple  strains  which,  like  currents  of 
electncity,  run  round  the  whole  globe,  which  cannot  show  a 
single  composer  of  real  eminence — prides  itself  upon  an 
accuracy  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  save  that  of  a  deaf 
musician.  The  whole  world  must  be  pestered  with  the 
information,  that  the  British  Senate  knew  that  the  penult  of 
vecti^al  is  long,  and  that  Cambridge  was  aware  that  the 
penult  of  profagus  is  short :  and  these  stories  are  hawked 
about  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  every 
lad  in  the  rudiments  learns  to  sneer  at  Paley's  quantity  and 
triumph  over  Pitt's  short  syllable  in  labenti.*  Every  article 
on  America  contains  some  gibe  at  our  unfortunate  proclivity 
to  Polish  perversions.t  Even  men  who  should  know  better, 
lay  special  stress  on  the  mechanical  accomplishment  of 
making  verses.  The  same  Bulwer  who,  in  Pelham,  laughed 
at  the  facility  with  which  he  could  turn  off  Latin  verses, 
compared  with  his  other  deficiencies,;^  in  ^*  the  Caxtons" 
throws  a  slur  on  German  erudition  by  contrasting  Dr.  Herr- 
mann's eulogy  of  Pisistratus'  ode  with  the  parody  of  Mr. 
Caxton.  Classical  education  in  England  has  been,  for  long 
years,  one  huge  polypus  of  verse-making,  an  exercise  which, 
however  useful,  still  stands,  in  a  pedagogical  point  of  view, 
far  behind  the  exercise  of  writing  prose,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  disproportion  in  numbers  between  those  who 
possess  the  faculty  divine  and  those  who  do  not,  as  because 
vapidity  and  inanity  cannot  conceal  themselves  so  well  on 
the  plain  ground  of  the pedestris  oratio,  as  in  the  flight  of  an 
anser  inter  olxyres^  nor  loose  syntax  and  careless  construction 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  convenient  plea  of  poetic 
license.  "Long  reading  and  observing,  copious  invention 
and  ripe  judgment,"  may  enable  a  Herrmann   to  reproduce 

*  Macaulay's  Essays.    Art.  Thackeray's  Chatham. 

t  Nos  P6looi  DOQ  cdramus  quaDiiutem  syllibarum. 

t "  I  could  make  ivireDty  Latin  verses  in  half-an-hour  ;  I  could  construe  without 
an  English  translation  all  the  easy  Latin  authors^  and  many  of  the  difficult  ones 
with  it;  I  cojld  read  Greek  fluently,  and  oven  translate  it,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Latin  venion  at  the  bottom  of  the  page." 
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Schiller  in  Greek  or  a  RitschI  to  supply  the  lacurue  in  Plan- 
tus;  but,  as  Milton  concludes,  **  these  are  not  matters  to  be 
wrong  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose  or  the 
plucking  of  untimely  fruit."  And  yet,  after  all  their  true 
British  boasting,  the  schools  of  England  must  be  very  defec- 
tive in  the  matter  of  classical  training,  if  we  may  judge  by 
recent  disclosures.*  Scholars,  who  ignore  Greek  accents 
and  are  unacquainted  with  the  composition  of  words  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  evident  structure,  are  strangely  mis- 
named. MTe,  for  our  part,  would  apply  in  their  favour  the 
educational  observation  of  the  worthy  South :  "  Stripes  and 
blows  are  the  last  and  basest  remedy,  and  scarce  ever  fit  to 
be  used  but  upon  such  as  carry  their  brains  in  their  backs, 
and  have  souls  so  dull  and  stupid  as  to  serve  for  very  little 
else  but  to  keep  their  bodies  from  putrefaction." 

Reprints  of  American  school  books,  translations  of  Ger- 
man works,  editions  prepared  by  Germans,  for  the  English 
market,  do  not  constitute  a  national  philology ;  and  we, 
therefore,  pass  over  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  Neo-Hellenistic 
school,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Blackie,  who  has  re- 
cently entered  upon  his  high  career  as  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  distinguished  scholar 
bids  fair  to  furnish  as  long  a  succession  of  *'  heads'^  as  any 
philosophic  school  of  Athens  could  boast.     We  are  to  look, 

*  We  hare  especial  reference  to  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  firom  which  we  extract  ihe  following  morsel.  "On  one  occasion,  when 
nigiDg  the  importaoee  of  etymology  on  the  attention  of  a  principal  of  a  most 
respectable  school,  we  said  that  a  boy  ought  not  to  pass  through  his  Greek  studies 
without  knowing  the  derivation  of  such  a  word  as  sareatm  (the  word  which  oc- 
curred to  ua  at  ihe  moment).  Ilin  answer  was:  '  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
I  myself  do  not  know.'  Yet  ho  was  a  superior  scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  intel- 
ligence. An  eminent  Hellenist,  now  dead,  whom  we  knew,  in  like  manner  did 
not  know  the  derivation  of  paraphernalia.  How  many  classical  scholars  are 
there  who  cannot  tell  the  real  meaning  of  so  common  a  word  as  squirrel,  detect 
cura  lu  proxy,  or  show  ihat  galaxy  and  lettuce  are,  at  base,  one  word !"  Tiie  first 
two  instancesB  of  cratsa  ignoraniia  are  so  cra£S,  that  were  they  related  of  any 
respectable  teacher  in  our  c  ountry,  we  would  reply,  if  not  by  the  lie  direct,  st  least 
by  the  reproof  valiant.  To  6nd  y£Xa  in  yaXo^ia;  and  lacte  in  laetuca,  requires  no 
•uperhuman  exertion.  Proxy  (a  contraction  for  procuracy)  is  not  a  fair  instance, 
while  the  etynoology  of  the  shadow- tailed  squirrel  (aKtnfot)  is  as  celebrated  in  its 
way  as  those  of  fox  and  cucumber  in  theirs. 
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forsooth,  for  a  revival  of  the  study  and  general  diSbsion  of 
the  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  from  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  inhabit  the  seats 
of  the  ancient  Hellenes,   and  which  have  received  the  man- 
tle of  their  great  predecessors  in  tatters.*    The  name  of  this 
professor  is  mentioned  with  great  deference  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  and  a  fervent  follower  of  the  new  school  has 
had  the  hardihood  to  publish,  in  the  North  British  Review,t 
an  article  on   the   Literature   and   Language   of  Modern 
Greece,  which  savours  strongly  of  Romaic  anthologies,  and 
which   we  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the  production  of  some 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  student,  who  has  spent  six  months 
in  Greece,  and  has  derived  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient tongue  in  that  short  space  of  time,  from  some  of  the 
illustrious  professors  whom  he  delights  to  honour.  ''Greek,** 
they  triumphantly  maintain,  **  is  not  a  dead  language  ;"  and 
point  to  this  and  that  purely  classic  word.     It  would  require 
a  close  observer  to  tell  the  diflTerence  between  an  empty  nut 
and  a  full  one,  between,  bark  growing  on  its  tree  and  that 
which  has  been  stripped  off.    The  difference  is  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  organic  life.     Latin  was  not  more  certainly  a 
dead  language  in  the  middle  ages  than  Greek  is  now.    The 
ancient  spirit,   and,  consequently,  the  ancient  syntax  and 
constructive  power,  are  gone  forever.    The   language  of 
modern  Greece  is  essentially  a  modern  language,  its  syntax 
is  loose  and  shambling,  its  composite  words  are  the  laughing 
stock  of  educated  Europe.  Its  sentences  run  into  the  straight 
channels  of  modern  construction,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
classic  idiom  reappears,  as  a  fossil  relic  of  a  dead  antiquity. 
The  absurdities  of  this  system  of  learning  ancient  Greek  are, 
indeed,  so  glaring,  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  pursue  the  subject  much  farther.  The  Romaic 
language,  it  is  true,  is  undergoing  a  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and,  in  the  course  of  time,  an  approach  will,  no  doubt, 
be  made  to  the  external  semblance  of  ancient  Greeks. 

*  The  boasts  of  our  Greek  friends  never  fail  to  remind  as  faithfully  of  Lessing'a 
bitter  fable,  (b.  1,  fab.  16,)  founded  on  the  text  of  MHau  (de  nat.  animal.  1,  88), 
•'  *lww99  ^t^^^^evoi  cfriKW¥  ylvtotf  larip.** 

t  Nov.,  1863. 
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Words  of  foreign  origin  have  been  resolutely  placked  oat| 
and  others  derived  from  the  ancient  language^  or  composed 
of  Greek  elements,  have  been  substituted.  The  time  will 
come  'vhen  the  eye  and  taste  will  no  longer  be  oflfended  by  a 
lingua  franca  in  Greek  characters.  But,  as  yet,  the  strug« 
gle  has  been  chiefly  with  the  vocabulary.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  remodel  the  syntax,  an  undertaking  which,  we 
venture  to  say,  is  hopeless.  Words,  the  symbols  of  ideast 
may  be  exchanged  with  comparative  ease.  But  to  alter  the 
syntax,  to  change  the  sequence  of  men's  thoughts,  with  the 
structure  of  their  sentences  and  the  connection  of  their 
words,  is  nothing  short  of  raising  up  children  unto  Abraham 
from  the  stones  of  the  causeway.  A  modern  Greek  philolo* 
gian  told  the  writer,  that  since  his  school-boy  days  at  least 
a  thousand  words,  which  were  then  culled  carefully  from 
dictionaries  and  committed  to  memory,  had  found  their  way 
not  only  into  the  written,  but  also  into  the  spoken  language* 
A  thousand  years  must  elapse  before  the  Greeks  give  up 
their  ^k  for  Tm,  or  restore  the  dative  to  its  full  rights,  and  bring 
back  the  optative  and  inflnitive.  What  little  literary  meril 
there  is  in  Greece  is  modern  in  its  cast,  and  must  be  read 
with  modern  eyes  and  modern  feelings.  When  the  ancient 
models  are  held  up  over  against  these  modern  productions, 
and  the  Hellenist  is  forced,  as  he  is  by  these  stony  advocates 
of  •*  living  Greek,"  to  compare  them,  the  only  emotion  ex- 
cited is  that  of  disgust.  A  single  wild  ballad,  which  jumbles 
Hercules,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Themistocles,  into  one 
category,  is  far  more  pleasing  to  us  than  all  the  would-be 
eloquent  speeches  of  the  wordy  representatives  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

We  have  taken  leave  of  our  English  school-masters' and 
English  sciolists  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief,  recommending, 
as  a  motto  for  their  future  productions,  the  words  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek — **I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I 
believe,  that  does  harm  to  my  wit." 

"The  history  of  sciences,"  says  Goethe,  *'is  a  grand  fugue, 
in  which  the  voices  of  the  peoples  come  in  one  by  one." 
The  Germans  are  now  dominant  in  the  science  of  classical 
philology,  and  we  must  harmonize  with   them   or  make  a 

11 
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senseless  discord.  To  characterize  German  philology  at 
once,  briefly  f^nd  satisfactorily,  is  impossible.  To  understand 
its  present  state  and  influence,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Alexandrians,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  ancient  gram- 
nuttica  in  its  genesis,  developement,  flower  and  decay.  We 
must  sympathize  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian 
period,  and  admire  both  the  varied  condition  of  the  French 
school,  and  the  patient  industry  of  the  plodding  Dutch,  as 
they 

"Stuffed  the  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read." 

We  must,  also,  take  note  of  individuals,  such  as  are  called, 
in  our  day,  **  representative  men,"  because  they  cannot  find 
representatives;  we  must  mark  Scaliger*s  genius  and  Bent- 
ley's  method.  For,  as  the  last  great  German  school  of  phi- 
losophy boasts  that  it  has  absorbed  and  appropriated  all  the 
essential  elements  of  its  predecessors,  so  does  the  last  great 
school  of  philology  embrace,  in  its  universality,  the  warmth 
of  the  Italian  period,  the  material  knowledge  of  the  French 
school,  the  geniality  of  Scaliger,  the  method  of  Bentley,  the 
accumulative  perseverance  of  the  Dutch.  The  results  lie 
plainly  before  us.  The  science  of  textual  criticism  may  now 
be  regarded  as  complete.  The  irregular  and  empirical, 
though,  at  times,  surpassingly  ingenious  attempts  of  former 
schools,  have  given  way  to  a  systematic  treatment.  The 
mechanical  collation  of  manuscripts  has  been  succeeded  by 
an  intellectual  classification.  Nor  has  the  science  of  Her- 
meneutics  been  neglected.  Less  attractive  in  its  nature,  and 
more  chary  of  flattering  rewards  than  its  twin-science,  it 
has,  notwithstanding,  received  great  and  increasing  atten- 
tion. Under  the  influence  of  a  more  expanded  philosophy, 
departments,  once  considered  as  the  mere  auxiliaries  of  clas- 
sical learning,  have  been  drawn  into  the  circle  of  philologi- 
cal study,  and  subjected  to  the  same  searching  investigation 
and  acute  analysis.  The  history  of  ancient  literature  has 
been  raised  to  a  higher  power ;  and  a  closer  scrutiny  into 
the  latter,  and  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  spirit  of  history, 
in  its  wider  sense,  are  the  legitimate  results  of  a  more  pro- 
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found  and  intellectual  criticism.  Niebuhr  is  the  consequence 
of  Wolf.  The  numerous  shoots  which  classical  philology 
has  put  forth,  derived  their  vigour  from  the  parent  stem. 
The  experience  and  the  thought  of  centuries,  go  to  aid  tho 
youthful  sciences  of  comparative  and  oriental  philology. 
Lachmann  and  Haupt  are,  alike,  celebrated  in  the  criticism 
or  German  and  Latin  authors.  An  encyclopaedia  of  classical 
philology  is  now  possible.  The  expansion  of  the  study  has 
contributed  to  its  unity. 

Until  within  a  few  years  our  philological,  or  rather  peda- 
gogical labours,  were  eclectical  in  their  character,  or  rather 
want  of  character.  The  methods  varied  according  to  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher.  The  Westminster  Grammar 
was  used  in  our  country  in  times  not  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  nor  indeed  beyond  the  memory  of  the  writer.  Adams 
is  still  extensively  employed,  and  the  Dauphin  editions,  with 
their  corrupt  texts,  defective  commentaries,  and,  strange  to 
8ay«  excellent  indexes,  are  still  in  demand.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  shown  a  willingness  to  receive,  and  a  rea- 
diness to  apply,  the  teachings  of  Germany,  which  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  English.  Unforta- 
Bately,  however,  this  receptivity  has  been,  thus  far,  confined 
to  a  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  results,  instead  of  an 
adoption  and  application  of  the  method.  Piracy  is  no  more 
a  reproach  among  our  editors,  than  it  was  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Anthon  is  the  great  fugleman  of  all  these 
literary  fillibusters.  This  Review  has  always  entered  its 
protest  against  the  blind  admiration  with  which  he  was 
once  regarded,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  plainly,  now  that 
his  reputation  is  declining,  without  fear  of  reprehension.  In 
all  that  Anthon  has  translated,  compiled  and  copied,  for  the 
quarter  of  a  century  over  which  his  literary  activity  extends, 
there  is  not  a  single  contribution  of  real  worth.  Not  even 
one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of 
sack.  His  most  useful  works  are  his  compilations,  and  the 
composite  parts  of  these  are  not  always  chosen  from  the 
proper  authorities,  or  graduated  according  to  a  proper  mea- 
sure.    His  classical  dictionary  is  a  map,  in  which  Rhode 
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Island  and  Texas  are  or  equal  size.*  Of  tbe  beauties  of  his 
style,  we  need  remind  no  one  who  has  read  the  dialogues 
between  Henry  and  Dr.  B.,  or  looked  at  a  page  of  his  anno- 
tations to  Vigil  and  Horace.  The  clearest  exegesis  becomes 
in  bis  hands  obscure,  and  the  neatest  emendation  bungling. 
Nil  tetigit  quod  non  fcMlamt,  His  Homer  is  a  mere  "  poney  ;** 
bis  book  in  Latin  versification  swarms  with  false  quantities. 
These  we  might  forgive.  His  great  sin  is,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  classical  philology — that 
he  offers  to  act  as  a  medium  for  thinking  men  without  think- 
ing himself.  But,  fortunately,  all  our  philologists  are  not  of 
this  class.  Some  transfer  from  their  sources  with  discrimi- 
nation, elegance  and  due  acknowledgment;  and,  while  those 
who  might  have  attained  to  eminence  in  this  department 
have  found  it  too  barren,  and  have  left  it  for  the  area  of 
politics  or  the  field  of  lighter  literature,  there  are  some  who 
have  given  an  earnest,  and  many  who  are  giving  promise,  of 
original  American  contributions  to  philological  science.  We, 
of  the  South,  should  take  this  specially  to  heart.  Our  North- 
ern brethren  have  developed  greater  commercial  activity, 
and,  without  being  more  literary,  have  produced  a  more 
comprehensive  literature.  Here  is  a  harvest  untouched  by 
the  sickle.  The  host  of  school-books  published  at  the  North, 
go  for  nothing  in  the  philological  account.  We  must  wake 
to  higher  efforts,  for  which  we  are  well  adapted  by  tbe  quick 
conception,  love  of  classic  form  a:id  instinctive  rejection  of 
extravagance,  which  are  our  birthright.  Here,  the  wild 
political,  social  and  physical  theories  of  our  dny,  find  no  de- 
bateable  ground  between  those  who  know  too  much  and 
those  who  know  too  little.  If  united  with  vigorous  action, 
this  conscious  self-possession  would  make  us  the  arbiters  of 

*Tbe  apparent  completeness  of  this  work  should  not  be  suffered  to  deceive  the 
itadeot.  We  notice  the  following  elaring  in>tance8  among  a  ho<-t  of  (imis^ions : — 
Callinu?,  the  ele^nc  poet ;  Clitarchu?,  the  hi^torino  ;  Con^t>tnfinuf>  PorphyrosreDn^tas, 
At  whose  instance  the  celebrated  extracts  were  made  (Excerp»ii  ConKtantini  de  Vir- 
ttttibtts  et  Vitiis,  etc.)  ;  Crates  of  Mallos  ;  Diogf nianus,  the  lexicographer ;  Diony- 
■108  Tbrax,  tbe  grammarian  :  Druis  of  Samos,  the  historian  ;  Phiiochoru'^,  known  as 
one  of  the  writers  of  'Ar^/^er ;  Mu^onius  Rufu?,  the  philosopher ;  TelHll.i,  the 
virgin  heroine  and  poetess  of  Argus  ;  Tolroides,  the  Athenian  etrategua;  Zenodo- 
tUB,  the  first  librarian  of  Alexander  and  editor  of  Homer. 
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literary  destiny.  The  sentences  which  we  pass  are  con- 
firmed by  time,  but  they  lack  the  weight  which  power  con- 
fers. If  we  make  the  Sooth,  where  the  materials  abound, 
the  centre  of  classical  learning,  we  must  hold  the  balance. 
To  create  and  perpetuate  such  a  classical  school,  we  must 
have  an  enlarged  and  elevative  system  of  education,  and  the 
rising  generation  must  be  trained  in  a  domestic  institution, 
of  a  higher  type  than  the  out-door  schools,  whither  so  many 
of  youth  go,  seeking  knowledge,  and  finding  a  miserable  sac- 
cedaneum.* 

Our  reviewers  are  often  like  the  Pharisees,  and  make 
broad  their  phylacteries  at  the  head  of  their  articles,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  text.  We  do 
not  desire  to  treat  Professor  Bernhardy  so  cavalierly,  by  ma- 
king his  valuable  work  a  stalking-horse  to  our  own  conside- 
rations.t  We  have  merely  reversed  the  order  of  our  thoughts 
in  tracing  back  the  continuity  of  reflections  which  arose 
from  the  study  of  this  book,  by  which  we  were  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  German  school  of 
classical  philology,  and  thence,  by  easy  steps,  to  the  general 
discussion  which  has  given  a  name,  if  not  a  character,  to 
the  preceding  remarks.  The  subject  which  was  the  first  in 
our  conception,  becomes,  necessarily,  the  last  in  execution. 
To  write  a  history  of  Greek  literature,  is,  in  our  day,  an 
undertaking  for  which  a  boldness  is  necessary,  little  short  of 
audacity.  The  material  has  increased  so  much  in  the  last 
half  century,  that  a  supplement  might  be  written,  which 
would  outnumber  the  pages  of  Harless'  edition  of  the  mam- 
moth Fabricius.  Almost  every  department  has  its  especial 
studentd.  Monographs  have  thrown  individual  rays  of  light 
on  almost  every  author.  Life  and  light  go  together,  and  every 

*  The  able  letter  of  Preeideot  Thorowell  to  Gov.  Maooiag,  on  Public  Instnic- 
tioo  in  Soath-Carolioai  has  given  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction.  Amid  the  jar 
of  contending  sects,  and  the  "  solemn  chstterings''  of  theoriste,  it  is  grateful,  be- 
yond expression,  to  listen  to  such  excellent  and  temperate  counsel. 

f  The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Bernhardy's  Outlines,  coDtainiog  the  Inner  History  of 
Grecian  literature,  appeared  in  1836,  and  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  Outer 
HlMory  of  Greek  poetry  is  compriaed,  in  1845.  Upon  the  present  revised  edition^ 
or  **  Bearbeitong*'  of  the  let  volume,  the  third  volume  will  no  doubt  follow,  thus 
eompletiog  the  whole. 
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material  acquisition  aids  in  the  spiritual  reconstruction  of 
antiquity.  To  unite  these  separate  atoms — to  fuse  them 
into  a  living  unity,  demands  the  strength  of  no  common  mind. 
A  mere  reader  would  have  the  substance  without  the  lif^. 
A  mere  theorist  would  produce  the  semblance  of  a  spirit 
without  the  body  in  which  the  spirit  must  have  its  being* 
In  Professor  Bern  hardy,  both  requisites — theoretic  construc- 
tiveness  and  comprehensive  reading — are  united  in  a  high 
and  rare  degree.  We  do  not  claim  for  him  absolute  infal- 
libility in  theory  or  statement.  A  phrase  may  have  misled 
him,  or  an  important  fact  may  have  escaped  his  notice.  But 
these  intervals  of  giddiness  and  sleepiness,  if  such  there  be, 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Our  author  seeks  no  excuse  in  the 
Horatian  allowance : 

Operi  loDgo  fas  est  obrepere  somDom. 

We  find,  in  the  work  before  us,  clear  perceptions  of  literary 
laws,  phenomena  significantly  grouped,  controversies  lumi- 
nously and  succinctly  unfolded  and  decided,  hints  of  penetra- 
ting suggestiveness.  His  style  is  unfortunately  rugged,  at 
times  positively  obscure,  at  all  times  demanding,  imperatively, 
an  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader.  He  cannot  be  read  with 
the  same  placid  attention  as  Muller,  and  many  a  passage 
will  balk  even  those  most  conversant  with  the  idiom.  By 
reason  of  this  defect  and  his  numerous  excellencies,  our  pub- 
lic is  not  yet  prepared  for  him.  For  the  present,  the  English 
reader  must  be  content  with  the  elegant  but  incomplete  his- 
tory by  Muller — the  review — articles  of  Mure,*  and  the  re- 
cent opus  tesselalum  of  Anthon,  that  gigantic  scholasticus^ 
who  builds  his  philosophical  houses  out  of  specimen-bricks. 

Many  have  raised  the  hue-and-cry  of  Hegelianism  against 
Bernhardy's  works.  Philologians  are  not  want  to  swear  by 
the  magistral  words  of  any  school,  and  this  imputation  is  in- 
tended to  diminish  the  authority  of  our  author.  We,  for  our 
part,  have  found  nothing  in  this  volume  that  requires  the  aid 

*  Bernhardy  notices  "  tbia  firet  attempt  of  the  English"  in  the  following  wajr : 
«  This  author,  acquainted,  but  not  agreeing  with  the  investigations  of  the  GermaDa, 
giyea  us  a  series  of  ratiocinations  in  the  spirit  of  British  ossthetics." 
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of  the  Hegelian  system,  or  the  Hegelian  terminology.  If 
his  pecaliar  views  were  transferred  into  our  literature,  they 
would  be  at  once  admired,  and  readily  appreciated  by  many 
a  M.  Joardain,  who  would  afterwards  be  astounded  at  the 
discovery,  that  he  had  been  speaking  the  language  of  Hegel 
without  knowing  it.  B.  L.  6. 


Abt.  VII. — Ijes  Sa vanes,  by  L'.Abbb  RouauBTTB. 

LeB  Savanes — Poksies  Amkricaines.  Par  Adbibn  *  ♦  * 
[Roquettb]  de  la  Lonisiane.  Paris:  Jules Labitte.  New 
Orleans:  Alfred  Moret.     1841. 

Wb  have  found  pleasure,  on  two  former  occasions,  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  muse  of  the 
Abb6  Rouquette,  of  Louisiana.  A  brief  notice  of  his  En- 
glish verses  may  be  found  in  our  pages  for  October  of  last 
year:  and  the  body  of  critical  notices,  in  our  last,  contained 
a  hurried  description  of  his  ''  Thebaid,"  a  prose  work,  partly 
philosophic,  partly  sentimental,  with  a  warm  poetic  tone 
giving  eloquence  to  the  author's  ideas  upon  subjects  parti- 
cularly well  calculated  to  appeal  genially  to  the  poetic  tem- 
perament. The  volume  under  examination,  though  pub- 
lished in  1841,  has  only  now  come  to  our  notice  ;  and  we 
take  for  granted,  in  the  too  general  indifference  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  to  literature  of  domestic  origin,  that,  beyond 
the  author's  own  parish,  it  has  been  as  little  known  to  others 
as  to  us.  We  shall  endeavour  to  repair  this  ignorance.  We 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity,  though  at  this  late  day,  to  wel* 
come  this  additional  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Muse  of 
Louisiana ;  and  shall  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  claims  of  this  volume,  not  because  of  any 
surpassing  merits  which  it  possesses,  beyond  the  qualities  of 
grace,  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  such  as  we  have 
ascribed  already  to  the  writings  of  the  author ;  but  because 
he  is  one  of  our  special  brood — a  native  son  of  the  South — 
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one  of  a  class  to  whom  we  shall  alwaj^s  accord  our  prompt 
attention,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  common  with  all 
others  to  pass  them  by  with  little  notice.  Young  poets  are 
necessarily  a  sensitive  race,  needing  to  be  encouraged  ;  and 
a  kind  word  in  season  may  relieve  a  Muse  in  her  embar* 
rassment,  and  bring  about  her  safe  and  easy  accouchement, 
giving  birth  to  a  very  handsome  and  vigorous  progeny.  The 
criticism  that  helps  to  do  this,  is  the  only  proper  sort  of  cri- 
ticism ;  the  properly-minded  critic  only  using  saw  and  for- 
ceps,  when  there  is  a  necessity  that  the  birth  should  be 
extinguished  in  the  bud.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  pleased 
to  think  that  we  are  very  tender  in  our  treatnient  of  these 
young  innocents ;  and,  even  when  compelled  to  have  to  re- 
sort to  such  processes  as  the  **  CsBsarian,^  we  make  it  a  point 
to  save  both  dame  and  young,  whenever  they  have  sufficient 
vitality  to  survive  the  operation.  Our  maxim  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lettsome,  well  known  to  the  ancient  read- 
ers of  Joseph  Miller — at  once  humanely  tender  and  philoso* 
phically  indifferent. 

"  If  any  «ick  to  me  apply, 
I  physics,  bleeds  and  sweats  'em ; 

If,  after  ail,  they  choose  to  die, 
What's  that  to  me? 

I  Lettsome." 

Patients  are  of  very  differing  degrees  of  strength  and  for* 
titude  ;  a  fact  equally  well  known  to  critics  and  physicians. 
What  will  kill  Keats,  only  puts  Byron  in  a  passion.  We 
should  regulate,  as  good  critics,  our  processes  to  the  capacity 
of  endurance  and  temper  of  the  patient.  The  poet  that  has 
much  of  the  '*  irritabile'^  in  him,  we  dismiss  with  the  exempla* 
ry  policy  of  Dogberry,  dealing  with  the  "vagrom  man"  who 
will  not  stand  at  official  bidding.  '*Take  no  note  of  him; 
but  let  him  go ;  and  presently  call  all  the  watch  together; 
and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave  I"  Little  do  these 
irascible  poets  conjecture  how  much  good  censure  they  have 
escaped,  because  of  the  critical  reluctance  to  meddle  with 
edged  tools. 

But,  to  the  poesies  of  M.  Rouquette.     We  may  safely  ven- 
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tare  to  discass  them,  as  no  Mose  shows  herself  more  pro- 
perly amiable  than  that  of  our  author.  She  is  not  simply 
gentle.  Her  life  is  pure.  Her  walks  are  in  quiet  valleys,  by 
cool  waters,  such  a^  the  Royal  Minstrel  sung  with  so  much 
satisfaction,  and  so  much  longed  for  when  the  world  went 
wrong  with  him.  She  hoods  herself  with  becoming  modesty, 
like  Milton's  lady,  in  Comus.  Her  passions  are  few,and  held 
in  subjection  by  her  sentiments.  Her  thoughts  are  pure ;  her 
mind  unsoiled  by  sinful  desires  and  aims.  She  has  lived  in 
the  gay  world — such  a  gay  world  as  Paris — and  she  has  pru- 
dently fled  in  season  from  its  fearful  fascinations.  Even 
while  the  warm  blood  of  youth  gushes  tumultuou»ly  through 
her  veins,  soliciting  only,  and  ever,  the  overflowing  cup  of  in- 
toxicating pleasures,  she  has  quelled  the  rebellious  impulse, 
dashed  from  her  hand  the  beguiling  beverage,  turned  her 
eyes  away  from  the  dangerous  and  subtle  temptations  of  the 
city,  and  gone,  hermit-like,  into  the  solitude  to  pray  !  Her 
faith  is  warmer  than  her  blood  ;  her  religion  more  precious 
than  the  wild  passions  and  fierce  phrenzies  of  mortal  love  ; 
she  seeks  in  solitude  for  the  mysterious  tree  of  redemption ; 
she  flies  to  the  realm  of  silence,  that  she  may  the  more  easily 
hear  the  still  small  voice  of  God.  There,  on  the  wings  of 
a  pure  enthusiasm,  she  ascends  with  the  lark  to  the  gates  of 
heaven;  and,  while  listening  at  the  porch  to  the  divine 
strains  which  issue  from  within,  she  answers  with  the  hum- 
ble song  of  a  sad  but  loving  heart,  in  the  fond  hope  that  her 
own  feeble  music  may  mingle  with  and  swell  the  glorious  dia- 
pason which  she  hears,  and  be  commended  to  that  Great  Sense 
of  the  universal  nature,  which  hears  the  whisper  of  the  soul 
as  quickly  as  its  most  powerful  voice,  and  refuses  no  ear  to 
one  who  sings  with  humility,  from  a  heart  that  bleeds  with 
love  I 

Even  so  gentle,  humble,  soft  and  modest,  are  the  strains 
from  our  author's  lyre.  His  life,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has 
properly  illustrated  the  career  of  his  Muse.  We  refer  to  our 
pages,  last  October,  for  a  brief  notice  of  his  origin  and  con- 
neiions  ;  his  successful  studies  in  the  brilliant  capital  of 
France;  his  impressions  of  that  gay  and  fashionable  world; 
his  disappointments  at  the  hollowness  of  its  joys ;  his  fare- 
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well — not  relactant  or  lingering — ^to  its  dangeroas  but  deli- 
cious fascinations ;  and  bis  glad  retnrn  to  tbe  more  bomely 
regions  of  bis  birth,  in  western  solitudes,  where  be  may  bet- 
ter hearken  to  the  voice  of  duty  ;  where  he  may  better  con^ 
prehend  tbe  lessons  of  wisdom ;  where  he  may  the  more  readily 
bear  the  whisper  of  tbe  always-accusing  conscience,  and,  in 
the  practice  of  self-denial,  become  lifted  to  the  divinest  con- 
sciousness of  religion.  He  fled  from  no  ordinary  temptations. 
We  read  of  the  many  generous  encomiums  lavished  upon  his 
writings  by  the  Parisian  critics,  his  friends  and  contempora- 
ries ;  and  we  feel  bow  great  must  have  been  the  struggle, 
with  a  young  poet,  to  tear  himself  away  from  a  world  of 
such  superior  art  and  attraction — from  circles  which  so 
highly  appreciated  bis  Muse — to  bury  himself  in  the  lonely 
wastes  of  our  great  country.  In  some  degree,  the  praises  of 
bis  critics  were  deserved  ;  some  of  them,  the  most  eulogistic, 
might  be  explained  as  only  the  usual  encouragements  be- 
stowed upon  a  young  and  inexperienced  poet — a  benevolent 
and  courteous  manner  of  introducing  a  Creole  of  Louisiana, 
to  the  conventional  world  of  France  ;  one  of  the  modes  of 
stately  courtesy,  such  as  prevails  among  the  Spaniards,  whicb 
must  not  be  taken  at  the  full  of  meaning,  but  with  drops  of 
allowance ;  but,  even  Spanish  hyperbole  may  bq  found  con- 
sistent with  a  very  sincere  respect  and  regard,  and  with  a 
very  serious  and  honest  purpose  to  utter  nothing  but  tbe 
truth. 

Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  meaning  of  the  friendly  Frencb 
critics  who  gave  their  tributes  so  freely  to  the  firstlings  of 
our  author's  muse.  We  have  seen  that  they  could  not  detain 
his  footsteps — that  he  fled  from  these  pleasantly  persuasive 
voices — ^sounding,  almost,  like  those  of  Fame— and  that  be 
now  harbours,  with  a  Muse  subdued,  in  a  country  parish  of  our 
sister  State.  Here,  Religion  prompts  rather  than  Fame,  and 
the  songs  which  M.  Rooquotte  has  subsequently  put  forth, 
speak  only  for  her  inspiration.  It  is  well  that  such  is  the 
case  I  For  what  voice  of  fame  could  ever,  in  our  week-day 
world,  beguile  the  most  credulous  into  tbe  notion  that  praise 
or  pay  was  in  readiness  for  the  native  minstrel  ?  In  our 
crude,  transition  state,  hurrying  evermore,  and  with  toilet 
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never  quite  made,  who  stops  to  listen  to  the  Muse,  pipe  she 
never  so  prettily  ?  Very  sad  is  the  truth,  that  there  is  a 
temporary  retrograde  in  our  march  of  progress,  in  almost  ail 
respects  which  demand  the  helping  hand  of  art.  Our  no- 
tions of  art  are  very  little  raised  above  those  of  the  red  men^ 
whose  places  we  have  usurped.  Our  ambition  ia  not  more 
elevated,  and  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  the  same  character — 
to  compass  mere  territory ;  overrun  rather  than  conquer ; 
possess,  not  keep  ;  waste,  not  use  to  God's  glory,  and  our 
own  happiness  and  honour.  Poetry,  the  profoundest  of  all 
the  fine  arts,  arrests  no  traveller ;  though  the  gurgle  of  secret 
waters  steals  up  to  his  ear  as  he  stops  to  rest,  and  though 
the  cascade,  wreathed  in  rainbows,  appears  over  the  brow 
of  the  steep  beneath  which  he  rides.  He  has  no  awakened  or 
awakening  faculties,  such  as  knit  soul  and  sense  together, 
and  inform  with  a  two-fold  philosophy.  He  prefers  to  chew 
the  cud  of  discontent,  to  that  of  thought ;  to  follow  the  bid- 
ding of  his  blood,  in  preference  to  that  of  his  brain  ;  and  to 
take  his  rule  in  life  from  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech, 
rather  than  those  virgins  Nine,  who  gather  about  the  heights 
of  Parnassus.  His  Parnassus  is  the  placer ;  his  Pegasus, 
the  iron  horse ;  his  faith  is  in  good  bonds  at  seven  per  cent, 
or  as  much  more  as  the  law  will  allow  ;  his  religion  only 
serves  to  melt  the  golden  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  his 
bope9  if  he  has  any  that  looks  beyond  his  own  life,  is  that  he 
may  cut  up  like  John  Jacob  Astor.  What  chance  has  poe- 
try, which  never  knows  the  value  of  money,  with  such  par- 
ties ?  Verily,  the  inspiration  of  the  American  Muse  must 
be  found  neither  in  mortal  pay  or  praise.  It  must  be  caught, 
as  that  of  M.  Rouquette  would  seem  to  be,  from  the  altars 
of  Religion.  Such  inspiration  is  self-compensation.  Even 
the  applause  of  the  better  minded  and  better  educated,  in 
America,  is  rarely  bestowed  upon  the  native  poet.  The  very 
critic,  who  is  Signor  Snob — when  he  has  to  welcome  thev  for- 
eign pretender — ductile  and  dulcet — changes  wonderfully,  in 
air  and  tone,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  a  poor  brother  of  his 
own  parish.  Then,  you  see  him  rising  rigidly,  with  half 
frown,  half  smile  upon  his  visage,  from  the  character  of 
Signor  Snob,  into  that  of  Monsieur  iVt7a(/mtrart,  who  cannot 
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admit  the  possibility  of  any  excellence,  in   his  own  day,  at 
the  creation  of  which  he  himself  has  never  assisted. 

The  author  of**  Les  Savanesy^  as  we  have  said,  has  caught 
bis  best  inspiration  from  religion.     Not  that  he  discourses  of 
dogmas,  and   illustrates  an  ascetic  life,  by  stern  and  sour 
moralities  in  rhyme.      He  is  too  genial  of  nature,  and  too 
sensitive  of  mood,  to  be  included  among  those  who  sacrifice 
the  grove  wholly  for  the  temple ;  and  who  insist,  with  won- 
derful tenacity,  upon  a  religion  in  which  humanity  seems  to 
be  the  only  element  rejected.     But  his  songs  are  earnest  as 
they  are  sweet.     A  pensive  vein  of  contemplation  gives  them 
a  somewhat  melancholy  cast,  which  agrees  with  autumnal 
thoughts,  and  those  grave   moods  upon  which  faith  may  in- 
sist without  ministering  any  whit  to  the  morbid  and  ascetic 
temper.     In  some  of  his  verses  there  are  proofs  of  real  in- 
spiration ;    not,   we   must   be  understood,  of  an  ambitious 
character;  but  genuine  flights  upward,  leaving  earth  behind ; 
while,  upon  the  wings  of  the  devotee,  a  light  settles,  which 
you  then,  at  that  moment,  see  no  where  on  earth.     It  is  the 
faith  of  the  author  that  provides  his  wings,  and  which  bears 
bim  sufficiently  upward  to  share  in  this  better  light.    It  is  his 
religion  that  ennobles  his  song,  and  ensures  its  purity.  His  el- 
evation comes  from  this  source  only.      Imagination,  in  any 
very  conspicuous  degree,  we  should  not  assign  him.     It  is  his 
fancy,  alone,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  his  having  gained 
the  springs  of  Aganippe.     If  he  weeps,  sighs,  moans,  or  ex- 
ults, there  is  always  the  evidence  that  the  influence  which 
moves  him  thus  belongs  to  the  oracles  of  God — waters  of 
Siloah — airs  from  the  brook  Kedron — clouds  from  Gennesa- 
reth,  and  sunshine,  which  pours  out,  in  a  golden  flood,  over 
the  brow  of  Mount  Zion. 

To  leave  the  graver  aspects  of  these  verses,  we  may  con- 
sider **  Les  Savanes"  a  work  of  **  bonne  foi^^  as  old  Mon- 
taigne hath  it.  It  is  one  of  the  literary  harvestings  of  our 
author.  He  has  gathered  up  his  sheafs  without  winnowing, 
and  the  chafi*  is  found  to  mingle  in  with  the  golden  grain 
upon  the  threshing  floor.  We  could  have  wished  that  our 
author  had  winnowed  and  sifted  more  closely,  before  he  sent 
forth  his  produce.      We  should  then  have  been  better  pleas* 
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ed,  and  better  prepared  to  rate  the  quality  of  his  stores.  But 
we  care  not  to  linger  upon  his  faults — it  is  enough,  that  he 
is  as  full  of  them  as  the  most  malignant  critic  of  the  tribe 
might  hope  to  find  him  ;  he  has  only  committed  the  common 
error  of  the  young  poet,  including  in  his  publication  those 
exercises  in  which  the  3'outhful  mind  rather  seeks  to  exercise 
language  than  thought — in  which  he  really  seeks  only  to 
acquire  the  proper  command  of  language,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary instrument  of  thought. 

The  frank  and  simple  nature  of  M.  Rouquette's  Muse, 
readily  persuades  us  to  keep  her  company.  We  know  that 
she  will  not  seek  always  to  overwhelm  our  souls  with  aston«> 
ishment,  and  that  she  will  always  modestly  report  her  dis* 
coveries.  We  travel  with  him,  accordingly,  with  as  little 
scruple,  through  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new.  He  gives 
us  some  panoramic  glimpses  of  both.  We  alternate  between 
the  Indian  cabin  and  the  saloons  of  state;  pass  from  the 
moored  boat  of  the  Choctaw,  by  the  dark  lagune,  to  the 
more  ^audy  and  ambitious,  b\:it  not  more  grand  associations, 
with  the  active  world  of  civilization  and  the  mart.  He  suc- 
ceeds, to  a  certain  degree,  in  inspiring  us  with  his  own  emo- 
tionn,  at  the  objects  of  his  survey.  We  feel  pleasure  as  he 
points  out  to  us  the  broad  and  cultivated  fields,  the  shores, 
the  glassy  lakes,  the  grassy  dales,  the  swelling  hills,  the  fer- 
tile and  the  wooded  vallies.  These  are  his  favourite  themes. 
We  gaze  with  him  over  the  wild  forests  of  the  Kentuckian, 
and  take  up,  musingly,  the  strain  in  which  he  describes  the 
picturesque  in  its  ancient  empire. 

"  Cest  la  terre  de  sang,  aux  Indiana  tomhoauz, 

Terra  aux  belles  for^ts,  aux  a^culaires  chfinej*, 

Aux  bois  ftuivis  de  l)oif,  aux  mngnifique  scenes; 

Imposant  cimiti^r(»,  ou  dorment  en  re])08 

Tant  de  rougeH-tribus,  et  lantde  blanches  peaux; 

Ou  Toinbre  du  vieux  Boon,  immobile  e:*nie, 

Senible  rcouter,  la  nuit,  1  ('tonieile  harmonie, 

L«  murmure  oternel  de^  imm<*nse«  dt'serts, 

Cea  mille  bruit  confuH,  cea  mille  bruite  divers, 

(  et  orgue  des  for^ts,  cetorchestre  sublime. 

O !  I  >ieu,  que  seul  tu  tis,  que  seul  ton  souffle  anime  I 

QuHud  au  vaste  clavier  p(*se  un  seul  de  tes  doigts, 

Soudain,  rouleutdans  Pair  mille  flots  d  la  fuis; 
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Soudain,  aa  fond  de  bois,  sonores  basiliqnes, 
Bonrdonne  un  oc6an  de  sauvages  musiqoes ; 
£t  rbomme,  A  tous  ces  sons  de  Forgue  universel, 
L*bomme  torn  be  fi  genoux,  en  regardant  le  ciel ! 
11  tombe,  ii  croit,  il  pne,  et,  chretien  sans  6tade, 
11  retrouve,  ^tonnd,  Dieu  dans  ]a  solitude  T' 

We  have  not  quoted  these  verses  as  the  best  of  our  au- 
thor*s  specimens,  for  such  they  are  not ;  we  design  them 
rather  as  offering  as  good  an  instance  as  any,  showing  his 
vein  and  the  sort  of  material  in  which  he  works.  To  na- 
ture, in  her  forest  and  simpler  aspects,  and  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,  the  eye  of  our  Louisiana  poet  ranges. 
And  there  is  a  propriety  in  this,  apart  from  the  religious 
temper  and  profession  of  the  author.  It  is  but  an  additional 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  a  song, — which  is  not  the  least 
merit  in  poetry — that  it  illustrates  the  customary  objects  in 
the  walks  of  the  minstrel.  Among  great  woods  and  deep 
thickets,  his  eye  opened  upon  the  light.  His  earliest  pros- 
pects were  over  vast  tracts  of-»the  forest  wilderness ;  over 
great  heights  which  seemed  designed  to  conduct  to  heaven ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  vast  falling  waters,  which,  like  the 
ocean  prospect,  seem  meant  to  overwhelm  the  soul  with  awe 
and  teach  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  always  too  presump- 
tuous mortal.  It  is  in  subjects  such  as  these, — in  the  red  in- 
habitants of  these  wastes  of  empire — and  in  the  early  bor- 
derers who  grappled  with  them  in  the  mortal  embrace  of 
hate — that  our  author  naturally  feels  an  interest  which 
prompts  him  to  desire  to  score  the  record  down  in  song.  It 
is  with  such  a  feeling,  which  we  may  call  the*patriotic  in- 
stinct of  every  honestly  born  muse,  that  places  become  fa- 
mous ;  haunted  of  gods  and  fairy  forms,  and  spelled  by  words 
of  enchantment,  which  linger  through  a  thousand  genera- 
tions, with  a  charm  that  seems  rather  to  grow  than  to  di- 
minish with  the  lapse  of  years.  We  feel  that  M.  Rouquette 
talks  nature,  when  he  tells  us  of  the^manor  in  which  he 
was  born  and  nurtured.  The  woods  are  no  wild  to  him ; 
they  are  full  of  companions.  The  cataract  is  no  mere  tor- 
rent. It  is  a  living  and  a  glorious  voice.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  real  interest  which  he  takes  and  feels  in  the  inferior 
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notes  of  birds,  and  even  in  the  insignificant  chirpings  of  the 
insect,  as  it  strikes  the  sense  when  the  forest  is  sunk  to  si- 
lence. These,  to6,  are  voices  to  oar  poet,  that  speak  as 
teachers  as  well  as  companions;  and  that  he  has  been  well 
accustomed  to  their  language  from  his  infancy,  ought  to  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  possession  of  the  capacity  which 
he  asserts,  to  interpret  its  meaning  for  the  less  fortunate. 
But  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  yet  conquered  the  difficulties  of  French  verse,  not 
to  endeavour  to  interpret,  also,  those  portions  which  we  bor- 
row from  M.  Rouquette.  We  offer  a  rough  translation,  in 
English  blank  verse,  of  the  passage  already  given.  "Ken- 
tucky,'* it  must  be  remembered, signifies  "the Bloody  Land." 
It  was  one  of  the  great  hunting,  and,  accordingly,  battle 
ranges  of  the  red  men. 

"  Here,  with  its  Indian  tombs,  the  Bloody  Land 

Spreads  out : — majestic  forests,  secular  oaks. 

Woods  stretching  into  woods ;  a  witching  realm, 

Yet  haunted  with  dread  shadows ; — a  vast  grave, 

Where,  laid  together  in  the  sleep  of  death, 

Best  myriads  of  the  red  men  and  the  pale. 

Here,  the  stern  forest  genius,  veteran  Boon, 

Still  harbrjurs :  still  be  hearkens,  as  of  yore, 

To  never  ceasing  harmonies,  that  blend, 

At  night,  the  murmurs  of  a  thousand  sounds, 

That  rise  and  swell  capricious,  change  yet  rise, 

Borne  from  far  wastes  immense,  whose  mingling  straina — 

The  forest  organ^s  tones,  the  sylvan  choir — 

Thy  breath  alone,  O,  God  I  can'st  animate, 

Making  it  fruitful  in  the  matchless  space ! 

Thy  mighty  fingers  pressing  on  its  keys, 

How  suddenly  the  billowy  tones  roll  up 

From  the  great  temples  of  the  solemn  depths, 

Besounding  tbrougli  the  immensity  of  wood 

To  the  grand  gushing  harmonies,  that  speak, 

For  thee,  atone,  O,  Father !     As  we  hear 

The  unanimous  concert  of  this  mighty  chaunt, 

We  bow  before  thee ;  eyes  uplift  to  Heaven, 

We  pray  thee,  and  believe.     A  Christian  sense 

Informs  us,  though  untaught  in  Christian  booki ; 

Awed  into  worship,  as  we  learn  to  know 

That  thou,  O,  God !  art  in  the  solitude !" 

Such  is  the  vein  of  our  author  in  his  forest  musings.    The 
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•train  is  nn  itiartificial  one,  without  complexity,  and  pursues 
only  a  familiar  mode  of  poetic  meditation.  The  aspects 
and  varieties  of  nature  conduct  to  thoughts  of  the  Creator, 
and  prayer  and  inspiration  follow,  in  degree  with  the  emo« 
tion  of  reverence  which  the  scene  inspires.  Let  us  now  loolc 
to  portions  of  our  author*8  book  where  he  discourses  on  a 
theme  which  he  finds  in  Europe,  but  which  may  be  found 
in  all  regions.  He  does  not  so  much  describe^  it  will  be 
seen ;  he  depicts  the  emotions  of  one  who  sees,  and  this  is 
the  first  process  by  which  didactic  is  lifted  into  an  approach 
to  dramatic  writing.  Our  author  is  wholly  didactic  and 
contemplativr.  The  passage  which  follows  is  meant  to  un- 
fold the  agonies  of  one  who  dies  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
The  exile  is  alone,  and  the  last  mortal  enemy  of  man  has 
him  already  in  deadly  embrace.  A  desolate  chamber  finds 
the  victim  expiring,  with  no  other  companion  than  the  one 
foe  with  whom  he  can  no  longer  contend.  He  cries  aloud, 
and  the  cry  is  one  to  be  felt,  spoken  in  any  language,  and 
by  almost  any  poet,  however  humble: 

**  Mourif  Bans  iin  parent  pour  Routenir  ma  tCto ! 
Mourir  seul  exilo  !  mounr  V^ma  rotiette! 
O,  mon  Di«u,  c'ei^t  lioirible;  et,  ]<iurt»iit,  jc  h  sens, 
l)('ja  la  mort  sur  moi  jtose  fies  <loigtH  gla^Hiits ! 
Coinine  un  arbre  aKnttu  sans  Ruve  c*t  Kann  racine 
Loin  dii  »o\  ou  tti  doi-ft,  Lf«»iusf>,  j«  m^incline; 
Je  souflFre!  Je  puis  seul  1  Je  me  roeure  u  Paris! 
Je  song**  qui'  ton  coeur  ne  bat  plus  pour  ton  fits  \ 
Que  celui  de  ton  fils  \mt  toujoun*  pour  sa  mrre ! 
Et  jo  roe  ineurs,  bf'bis!     Mais  en  inourant  j Vp^re ! 
Dieu,  subiinie  ouvrier,  auraitil  en  jouant 
Dans  son  moule  p''tri  I'hommo  fK>ur  le  neant? 
Non  ;  la  toinl>e  <lu  corps,  c'est  le  berceau  defame! 
L'iiomnie  des  joui-s  pass's  y  ressaisit  le  trame  ! 
La  torn  be,  cW  un  point  entre  deux  univers !  " 

We  paraphrase  these  lines  rather  than  translate  them, 
and  have  selected  them  to  exhibit  some  of  the  deficiencies 
as  well  as  characteristics  of  the  author.  In  our  paraphrase, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  made  free  to  introduce  a  line, 
or  part  of  a  line,  i*!  two  or  three  instances,  in  order  to  con- 
vey more  fully  the  author^s  purpose.     "  Jie  me  meurs  d  Paris** 
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woald  fail  of  its  proper  force,  aud  might  be  regarded,  by  the 
too  hasty  reader,  as  a  mere  feebleness  or  crudity,  unless 
taught  to  connect  the  idea  of  the  gay,  great,  populous  city 
in  contrast  with  the  forgotten  wretch,  deserted  of  all  the 
world,  struggling  in  the  desolate  chamber  with  the  mortal 
terror,  in  the  last,  most  awful  conflict.  We  see  what  the 
writer  designs,  but  the  victim  would  have  said  more — would 
have  spoken  in  bitterness  of  those  splendours,  that  gaiety, 
that  vast  world  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  forgotten ; 
and  the  reader  requires  that  more  should  have  been  said. 
But  we  leave  our  paraphrase — begging  that  it  be  recognized 
only  as  such — to  answer  for  itself.  Our  author  will  pardon 
ns  the  presumption  of  this  proceeding,  particularly  as  we 
confess  to  himself  as  to  the  public,  that  we  are  not  among 
the  more  fortunate  race  whom  Phoebus  has  *'  blasted  with 
poetic  fire."  Our  corrections  are  those  of  the  critic,  not 
the  poet — 

'* Dying!  no  mother  to  support  my  head! 

Dying !  in  exile  in  a  foreign  land ! 

The  heart  sealed  up !  O !  God  be  merciful  I 

Spare  me  this  horrible  fate  !    And  yet  I  feel 

Death's  icy  hand  already  on  my  heart. 

Oh !  mother,  like  a  storm-uprooted  tree, 

I  wither  in  a  soil  that  gives,  in  place 

Of  nurture,  but  a  grave — and  far  from  thee  ! 

Oh  1  misery  !  thus  to  die — to  die  in  Paris, 

In  this  great  populous  city  to  perish, 

Alone,  and  in  no  desert,  yet  deserted ! 

Oh !  mother,  mother,  in  thy  silent  bosom 

Thy  heart  no  longer  beats  for  him  who,  dying. 

Feels  his  own  beat  for  thee  to  the  last  moment, 

And  only  stops  in  blessing !    Yes,  I  perish. 

But  not  without  a  hope,  that  cheers  the  darkness, 

AnH  teaches,  that  the  mighty  Qod,  whose  hand 

Hath  cast  man  in  a  mould  from  his  own  image, 

Will  not  destroy  him,  like  the  toy  of  childhood, 

Cutting  him  off  forever !     In  the  grave 

Is  the  soul's  cradle  !    There  the  man  re-linka 

His  future  with  the  being  in  his  past ; 

No  more  an  exile  !    Wherefore  dread  the  grave, 

Which  is  the  place  of  rest  between  two  lives  P* 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough  that  we  should  prefer  our 
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author's  American  to  his  European  subjects — natural,  too, 
that  he  should  write  better  on  the  former  than  the  latter 
themes.  The  human  characteristics  of  his  muse  are  such 
as  belong  rather  to  the  meditative  than  the  passionate  na- 
ture ;  and  it  is  more  grateful  to  him  to  extract  a  fanciful 
moral  from  his  forest  walks,  than  to  delineate  the  attrac- 
tions or  the  features  of  conventional  life.  We  are  pleased 
to  think  that  he  found  pleasure  in  getting  back  from  Paris 
to  the  swamp  forests  of  Louisiana.  One  loves  to  roam,  but 
he  loves  even  more  to  return  home  after  roaming.  The 
roving  passion,  by  the  way,  though  seemingly  at  variance 
with  a  contemplative  mood  and  meditative  mind,  is  yet  per- 
fectly consistent  with  it,  when  all  the  facts  and  relations  of 
the  subject  are  considered.  The  impressions  which  one 
receives  from  his  wanderings,  become  capital  stock  and  ali- 
ment, when  he  broods  at  home.  The  present  book  of  nature 
serves  as  a  good  commentary  upon  that  foreign  volume — 
which  may  be  still  a  book  of  nature — which  we  have  read 
in  former  days  and  other  regions.  The  one  may  be  held  as 
a  key  for  the  proper  opening  of  the  other.  It  is  curious,  too, 
with  what  resignation  the  wanderer  will  subside  into  the 
brooder ;  but  Providence  has  so  arranged  the  distribution  of 
its  gifts,  that  there  are  constitutions,  meant  for  special  uses, 
in  which  the  soul  and  thought  utterly  subject  the  animal 
nature ;  and  there  will  be  no  loss  or  forfeiture  to  the  physi- 
cal man,  kept  unexercised,  while  the  spiritual  and  mental 
are  forever  busy,  toiling,  travelling,  making  discoveries  and 
building  temples — doing  all  sorts  of  great  work  and  glori- 
ous, while  scarcely  moving  a  finger. 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  all  pretext  for  lin- 
gering over  a  volume  which,  without  making  the  author 
famous,  will  commend  him  favourably  to  many  loving  read- 
ers, who  seek  for  the  meditativ.e  muse  and  do  not  quarrel 
with  contemplation  because  she  never  rages.  ^' Les  Savanes*^ 
is  a  collection  which  breathes  the  Christian  spirit.  This  is 
its  most  certain  charm,  and  it  serves  to  temper  our  censure 
when  we  detect  the  author's  short-comings  in  art.  The 
always  pious  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  his  lines ;  the 
calm  and  grateful  conviction  of  divine  truth  which  infuses 
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them;  the  plaintive  melancholy  of  their  tone,  in  general;  the 
gentleness  of  their  fancies ;  will  unite  to  gain  the  ear,  which 
occasional  roughnesses  might  offend,  and  those  severer  tastes 
which  other  faults  might  offend.  That  there  are  faults,  we 
have  not  sought  to  deny,  and  they  are  not  infrequent.  We  find, 
scattered  throughout  our  copy,  sundry  brief  comments,  such 
as  '*mauvais,"  alternating  with  "bon,"  which  sufficiently 
proves  (to  ourselves,  at  least)  the  perfect  impartiality  with 
which  we  judge.  Some  lines  we  have  underscored — others 
we  have  felt  greatly  moved  to  score.  Over  some — as  '*  Le 
Cimetiire  Abandonnee,^*  **Au  Capitaine Deslebechioy^  "Le  Sa- 
ZeW— we  find  that  we  have  pencilled  :  **  Among  the  best  in 
the  volume  ;"  others,  for  example  the  ^^Regrets  de  Parish  **A 
un  jeune  voyager j^^  are  inscribed  ^^bonT  3,nd '^assez  hoii^ 
while  over  others,  entire  pieces  as  well  as  detached  passages, 
we  have  written  "mauvais,"  and  other  epithets  not  less  ex- 
pressive of  dissatisfaction,  to  which  we  shall  give  no  further 
expression.  Enough  that  the  reader  of  French  verse  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  quite  as  able  as  ourselves  to  detect  the 
weaknesses  and  the  holes  in  our  author's  armour.  That  he 
will  still  continue  to  read  on,  will  be  suggestive  of  the  au- 
thor's atonement.  We  trust  that  M.  Rouquette's  verses  do, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to,  find  gratified  readers  among 
the  French.  As  an  American  Creole,  writing  in  French,  he 
ought  to  find  a  large  audience  in  our  country.  They  will 
be  pleased  to  take  our  word  for  it,  that,  in  his  poems,  they 
will  discover  much  delicate  and  graceful  beauty,  many 
pleasant  sketches  of  domestic  life,  which  are  as  sweet  as 
they  are  simple  and  natural,  much  pure  and  elevated 
thought,  many  genial  and  refreshing  fancies,  and  a  spirit 
always  void  of  offence.  At  parting  with  our  Abb6  we  beg 
to  commend  him  to  a  series  of  picturesque  and  religious 
sketches  of  the  Missionary  life  among  the  Indians  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  from  the  first  discovery — not  a  long  poem, 
contemplating  a  continuous  narrative,  but  a  series  of 
sketches,  which  may  be  all,  in  some  degree,  strung  together 
by  links  which  the  author  carries  in  his  own  hand,  and  to 
be  seen  only  when  he  chooses  to  present  himself  in  his 
proper  person.  J.  H.  6. 
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A«T.  VIII. — ^Passion  Flowers  of  Poetry/ 
Passion  Flowers.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  trait  of  the  present  age  than 
the  new  and  increasing  activity  of  the  female  mind,  and  the 
enlargement  of  its  sphere.  In  literature,  wit,  science  and 
social  economy,  woman  now  exerts  a  positive^  influence. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  an  advancing,  and  a 
Christian  civilization ;  and  among  its  ulterior  benefits  we 
deem  the  improvement  in  female  education  the  chief.  Nearly 
all  that  is  inadequate  or  superficial  in  the  written  expres- 
sion of  woman's  mind,  may  be  ascribed  to  her  inferior  men- 
tal training  and  her  limited  acquirements.  When  know- 
ledge and  discipline  have  been  added  to  natural  gifts,  we 
find  the  intellectual  product  as  vigorous  and  individual  in 
the  one  sex  as  in  the  other.  The  mass  of  poems  written  by 
women  are  worthy  of  praise,  chiefly  for  their  unexceptionable 
morality,  their  musical  versification,  their  gentle  tone,  or  play- 
ful fancy.  Usually,  they  are  strongly  imitative,  and  do  more 
credit  to  the  taste  and  refinement  than  to  the  poetical  genius 
of  the  writers.  The  volume  named  above  is  a  remarkable 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  art  is  subordinate  to 
the  feeling  ;  the  thought  more  prominent  than  the  rhyme ; 
there  is  far  more  earnestness  of  feeling  than  fastidiousness 
of  taste ; — instead  of  being  the  result  of  a  dalliance  with  fan- 
cy, these  effusions  are  instinct  with  the  struggle  of  life  ;  they 
are  the  offspring  of  experience  more  than  of  imagination. 
They  are  written  by  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  think  as 
well  as  to  feel ;  one  who  has  made  herself  familiar  with  the 
higher  walks  of  literature ;  who  has  deeply  pondered  He- 
gel, Comte,  Swedenborg,  Goethe,  Dante,  and  all  the  masters 
of  song,  of  philosophy,  and  of  faith.  Thus  accomplished, 
she  has  travelled,  enjoyed  cultivated  society,  and  gone 
through  the  usual  phases  of  womanly  developement  and  du- 
ty. Her  muse,  therefore,  is  no  casual  impulse  of  juvenile 
emotion,  no  artificial  expression,  no  spasmodic  sentiment ; 
but  a  creature  born  of  wide  and  deep  reflection ;  of  study, 
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of  sorrow,  yearning,  love,  care,  delight,  and  all  the  elements 
of  real,  and  thoughtful,  and  earnest  life. 

There  is  a  singular  maturity  in  her  poetry,  considered  as 
the  utterance  of  a  woman^s  heart ;  it  is  impassioned,  but  the 
dignity  of  intelligence  redeems  the  fervour,  and  the  solemnity 
of  faith  makes  musical  the  wail.  A  masculine  grasp  of 
thought  and  originality  of  expression,  lift  these  poems  far 
above  the  level  of  common-place  rhymes.  Their  genuine- 
ness is  self-evident.  Her  theory  of  the  art  may  be  gathered 
from  this  poem  : 

MOTHER  MIND. 

I  never  made  a  poem,  dear  friend — 
I  never  sat  me  down,  and  said, 
This  cunning  brain  and  patient  hand 
Shall  fashion  something  to  be  read. 

Men  often  came  to  me  and  prayed 

I  should  indite  a  fitting  verse 

For  fast,  or  festival,  or  in 

Some  stately  pageant  to  rehearse.  * 

(As  if,  than  Balaam  more  endowed, 

I  of  myself  could  bless  or  curse.) 

Reluctantly  I  bade  them  go, 
Ungladdened  by  my  poet-mite  ; 
My  heart  is  not  so  churlish  but 
It  loves  to  minister  delight. 

But  not  a  word  I  breathe  is  mine 
To  sing  in  praise  of  man  or  €K>d. 
My  Master  calls,  at  noon  or  night, 
I  know  his  whisper  and  his  nod* 

Tet  all  my  thoughts  to  rhythms  run, 
To  rhyme,  my  wisdom  and  my  wit  ? — 
True,  I  consume  my  life  in  verse. 
But  wouldst  thou  know  how  that  is  writ! 

Tis  thus — through  weary  length  of  days, 
I  bear  a  thought  within  my  breast 
That  greatens  from  my  growth  of  soul, 
And  waits,  and  will  not  be  expressed. 

It  greatens,  till  its  hour  has  come  ; 
Not  without  pain  it  sees  the  light ; 
Twixt  smiles  and  tears  I  view  it  o*6r, 
And  dan  not  deem  it  perfect,  quite. 
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These  cfaildfen  of  my  soul  I  keep 
Where  scarce  a  mortal  man  may  see, 
Yet  not  uDconsecrate,  dear  friend, 
Baptismal  rites  they  claim  of  thee. 

And  elsewhere  she  says  : 

Oh  1  tremblingly  I  sit  to  sing. 
And  take  the  lyre  upon  my  knee  : 
Like  child  divine  to  mortal  maid, 
My  ^ft  is  full  of  awe  to  me. 

To  sing  for  praise,  to  sing  for  gold. 

Or  ev'n  for  mere  delight  of  singing, 

"Were  as  if  empty  joy  of  smell 

Should  prompt  the  censer's  fragrant  swinging. 

Dear  soul  of  bliss,  and  bliss  of  song. 
Be  thou  and  song  inspbered  with  me ; 
Thus  may  I  hold  the  sacred  gift, 
Possessing,  but  possest  in  thee. 

Wh^t  a  depth  of  sorrow,  and  an  eagerness  for  peace,  are 
revealed  in  the  following  profound  lyric  : 

THE  DEAD  CHRIST. 

Take  the  dead  Christ  to  my  chamber, 

The  Christ  I  have  brought  from  Rome ; 
Over  all  the  tossing  ocean, 

He  has  reached  his  Western  home ; 
Bear  him  as  in  procession. 

And  lay  him  solemnly 
Where,  through  weary  night  and  morning, 

He  shall  bear  me  company. 

The  name  I  bear  is  other 

Than  that  I  bore  by  birth. 
And  I've  given  life  to  children 

Who'll  grow  and  dwell  on  earth ; 
But  the  time  comes  swiftly  toward  me, 

(Nor  do  I  bid  it  stay,) 
When  the  dead  Christ  will  bo  more  to  me 

Than  all  I  bold  to-day. 

Lay  the  dead  Christ  beside  me. 

Oh  press  him  on  my  heart ; 
I  would  hold  him  long  and  painfully 

Till  the  weary  tears  ahould  start ; 
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Til)  the  divine  contagioD 

Heal  me  of  8clf  and  sin, 
And  the  cold  weight  press  wholly  down 

The  pnlse  that  chokes  within. 

Reproof  and  frost,  they  fret  me, 

Toward  the  free,  the  sunny  lands, 
^rom  the  chaos  of  existence 

I  stretch  these  feeble  hands  ; 
And,  penitential,  kneeling, 

Pray  God  would  not  be  wroth, 
Who  gave  not  the  strength  of  feeling, 

And  strength  of  labour  both. 

Thou'rt  but  a  wooden  carving, 

Defaced  of  worms,  and  old ; 
Yet  more  to  me  thou  couldst  not  be 

Wert  thou  all  wrapt  in  gold  ; 
Like  the  gem-bedissened  baby 

Which,  at  the  Twelfth  day  noon, 
They  show  from  the  Ara  Coeli's  steps, 

To  a  merry  dancing  tuue. 

I  ask  of  thee  no  wonders, 

No  changing  white  or  red  ; 
I  dream  not  thou  art  living, 

I  love  and  prize  thee  dead. 
That  salutary  deadness 

I  seek  through  want  and  pain, 
From  which  God's  own  high  power  can  bid 

Our  virtue  rise  again. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  love  poem  more  alive  and  touch- 
ing than  that  suggested  to  the  author  of  *  Passion  Flowers/ 
by  the  Tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  in  Pere  la  Chaise. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  more  delicate  avoidance  of  the  ex- 
ceptionable, combined  with  so  natural  an  expression  of  the 
human  and  the  real  ;  in  a  similar  vein  are  these  verses : 

ENTBEHREN. 

Oh  I  happy  he  who  never  held 

In  trembling  arms  a  form  adored, 

Oh !  happy  he  who  never  yet 

On  worshipped  lips  love's  kisses  poured  I 

Though  worn  in  weary  ways  of  thought, 
Thy  lonely  soul  eat  pilgrim-bread ; 
Though  smiling  Beauty  in  thy  path 
Her  brnquet  of  delights  should  spread. 
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And  bare  to  thee  her  rosy  breast, 
And  povr  for  thee  the  golden  wine 
That  throngs  thy  brain  with  visions  blest. 
Each  than  the  last  more  inly  thine. 

'Tis  but  the  phantom  of  an  hour 

That  fieides  before  thy  waking  glance, 

And  not  that  high  ideal  of  thought 

Which  forms  the  bounds  of  hope  and  chance. 

Bind  not  the  giant  of  the  80ul 
By  bootless  vows  to  wear  a  chain, 
Whose  narrow  fetters,  pressing  close, 
Its  nobler  growth  shall  rend  in  twain. 

The  Infinite,  that  sees  us  thus 
Mould  its  transcendent  form  in  clay, 
Tramples  our  idol  into  dust. 
And  we  afresh  must  seek  and  pray. 

And  thou  shalt  suffer  to  be  free, 
Bat  most  shall  suffer  to  be  bound, 
Pour,  then,  the  cup  of  thy  desire 
An  offering  upon  holy  ground. 

But  our  fair  and  earnest  minstrel  is  not  altogether  sad ; 
sometimes  she  is  playful,  and  at  the  same  time  significant,  as 
in  **  The  Mill  Stream  ;^  sometimes  historically  picturesque,  as 
in  parts  of  **  Wherefore  ?"  sometimes  true  to  the  most  natu- 
ral feeling,  in  its  most  simple  utterance,  as  in  the  beautiful 
and  touching  verses  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  faithful 
servant.  She  knows,  too,  the  delight  of  intellectual  gifts : 
witness — 


THE  JOY  OF  POESY. 

Voices  of  care  and  pleasure,  cease — 
Harp !  thou  and  I  have  room  at  length; 
Incline  thy  sweetness  to  my  skill. 
And  give  back  melody  for  strength. 

Oh  I  npt  amiss  the  Master  Bard 
Is  pictured  to  the  vulgar  mind 
Possessed  of  inner  sight  alone ; 
The  poet  at  his  song  is  blind. 
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He  sees  nor  circumstance,  nor  friend, 
His  listeners  press  not  in  on  him ; 
Cloud-wrapt  m  possibility, 
His  thoughts  and  ways  are  far  and  dim. 

Led  by  the  wonder  of  his  theme, 

He  writes  his  word  in  doubt  and  shade ; 

Its  glory  scarcely  shows  to  him — 

Do  stars  look  bright  to  God  that  made  f 

He  leaves,  and  follows  on  for  more, 

B^  winged  steed  or  Stygian  boat ; 

Men  see  the  letters  all  in  light, 

And  bless  the  unconscious  hand  that  wroie. 

For  sure,  among  all  arts  is  none 
So  far  transcending  sense  as  this, 
That  follows  its  own  painful  way. 
And  cannot  rest  in  bane  or  bliss ; 

That  moulds,  to  more  than  face  or  form, 
That  punts,  to  more  than  Nature's  hue. 
And  m>m  th'  intense  of  passion  brings 
The  deeply,  passionlessly  true ; 

That,  in  unlettered  ages,  read 
The  thoughts  that  in  Clod's  heaveni  are ; 
Divined  the  Orient  speech  of  Day, 
And  told  the  tale  of  star  to  star. 

Oh  I  tremblingly  I  sit  to  sing, 
And  take  the  lyre  upon  my  knee ; 
Like  child  divine  to  mortal  maid. 
My  gift  is  full  of  awe  to  me. 

To  sing  for  praise,  to  sing  for  gold, 

Or  ev'n  for  mere  delight  of  singing, 

Were  as  if  empty  joy  of  smell 

Should  prompt  the  censer's  fragrant  swinging* 

Dear  soul  of  bliss,  and  bliss  of  song. 
Be  thou  and  song  insphered  with  me ; 
Thus  may  I  hold  the  sacred  gift, 
Possessing,  but  possest  in  thee. 

On€  of  the  longest  and  best  poems  in  the  voluaie,  is  that 
entitled  ^  Rome.**  Here  the  author  has  managed  blank  verse 
with  the  exquisite  skill  of  Tennyson  in  '*  The  Prinoese  ;**  it 
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aptly  unites  the  familiar  and  the  rhythmical,  and  is  an  af- 
fecting memorial  of  a  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  Citj^  such  as 
every  poetic  mind,  which  has  tasted  u  like  experience,  will 
thoroughly  appreciate.     Hear  a  passage  : 

THE  NIGHTINGALK 

A  day  of  fuller  joy  arose  for  me 
When  the  youDg  spring-tide  came,  and  dark-eyed  boys 
Bound  violets  and  anemones  to  sell. 
The  later  light  gave  scope  to  long  delight, 
And  I  might  stray,  unhaunted  by  the  fear 
Of  fever,  or  the  chill  of  evening  air, 
While  happiest  companionship  enriched 
The  ways  whose  very  dust  was  gold  before. 
Then  the  enchantment  of  an  orange  grove 
First  overcame  me,  entering  thy  lone  walks 
Cloislered  in  twilight,  Villa  Massimo! 
Where  the  stern  cypresses  stand  up  to  guard 
A  thousand  memories  of  blessedness. 
There  seemed  a  worship  in  the  concentrate 
Deep-breath iog  sweetness  of  those  virgin  flowers, 
Fervid  as  worship  is  in  passionate  souls 
That  have  not  found  their  vent  in  earthly  life, 
And  soar  too  wild  untaught,  and  sink  unaided. 
They  filled  the  air  with  inconto  gathered  up 
For  the  pale  vesper  of  the  evening  star. 
Nor  failed  the  rite  of  meet  antiphony — 
I  felt  the  silence  holy,  till  a  note 
Fell,  as  a  sound  of  ravishment  from  heaven — 
Fell,  as  a  star  falls,  trailing  sound  for  light ; 
And,  ere  its  thread  of  melody  was  broken. 
From  the  serene  sprang  other  sounds,  its  fellows, 
That  fluttered  back  celestial  welcoming. 
Astonished,  penetrate,  too  past  myself 
To  know  I  sinned  in  speaking,  where  a  breath 
Less  exquisite  was  sacrilege,  my  lips 
Gave  passage  to  one  cry  :  God !  what  is  that ! 
•  (Oh !  not  to  know  what  hi\s  no  peer  on  earth  I) 
And  one,  not  distant,  stooped  to  me  and  said : 
•If  ever  thou  recall  thy  friend  afar. 
Let  him  but  be  commemorate  with  this  hour. 
The  first  in  which  thou  heard'st  our  Nightingale.' 

The  author  of  '*  Passion  Flowers"  has  a  profound  sympa- 
thy with  her  race.  She  has  a  soul  alive  to  the  *  cry  of  the 
huroaD,'  as  her  noble  sifiter,  Mrs.  Browning,  would  say.  It  is 
natural  that  one  who  so  loved  Rome,  and  entered  so  deeply 
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into  the  associations  of  the  past  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
present,  so  abounding  in  Italy,  should  feel  deep  sympathy  in 
her  glorious  though  abortive  struggles  for  freedom.  She 
was  at  Newport,  in  the  midst  of  the  gaieties  of  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  when  every  steamer  was  bringing  tidings 
of  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  With  her  fond 
memories,  her  admiration  of  the  heroic,  her  sense  of  the  mo- 
mentous nature  of  the  strife,  no  wonder  she  thought  more  of 
the  distant  martyrs  of  Italy  than  of  the  frivolous  crowd 
around  her  ;  and  her  feelings  found  eloquent  vent  in  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  verses : 

GoDstrained  to  learn  of  you  the  artB 
Which  half  dishonour,  half  deceive, 
I've  felt  Diy  burning  soul  flash  out 
Against  the  silken  web  you  weave. 

No  earnest  feeling  passes  you 
Without  dilution  infinite; 
No  word  with  frank  abruptness  breathed. 
Must  vent  itself  on  ears  polite. 

Id  your  domain,  so  brilliant  all, 
So  fitly  jewelled,  wreathed  and  hung, 
Vocal  with  music,  faint  with  sweets 
From  living  flower-censers  swung ; 

Thronged  by  fair  women,  tireless  all 
As  ever-moving  streams  of  light, 
Yielding  their  wild  electric  strength 
To  contact,  as  their  bloom  to  sight; 

I  wandered,  while  the  flow  of  sound 
Made  Reason  drunken  through  the  ear, 
Dreaming :  ^^  This  is  soul-paradise. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  must  be  here. 

''The  tree  whose  fruitage  of  delight 

Imparts  the  wisdom  of  the  Gods, 

Unlike  the  scanty,  seedling  growth 

That  Learning's  ploughshare  wins  from  clode.*' 

''  And  if  that  tree  be  here,'^  said  one. 
Who  read  my  meaning  in  mine  eyes, 
''No  serpent  can  so  sootbly  speak 
Ab  tempt  these  women  to  be.  wise." 
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A  sound  of  fear  came  wafted  in, 
While  these  careered  in  gidd?  root 
None  heeded — I  alone  could  hear 
The  wailing  of  the  world  without 

In  dreadful  symphony  of  death 
And  hollow  echoes  from  the  grave, 
It  was  a  brother's  cry  that  swept, 
Unweakened,  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave. 

It  breathed  so  deep,  it  rose  so  high. 
No  other  sound  seemed  there  to  be ; 
**  Oh  I  do  you  hear  that  woeful  strain  ?" 
I  asked  of  all  the  company — 

They  stared,  as  at  a  madman  struck 
Beneath  the  melancholy  moon ; 
"We  hear  the  sweetest  waltz,"  they  said, 
'*  And  not  a  string  is  out  of  tune." 

Then,  with  one  angry  leap,  I  sprang 
To  where  the  chief  musician  stood ; 
I  seized  his  rod  of  rule,  I  pushed 
The  idol  from  his  shrine  of  wood. 

*  I've  sat  among  you  long  enough, 
Or  followed  where  your  music  led, 
I  never  marred  your  pleasure  yet. 
But  you  shall  listen' now,"  I  said  : 

"  I  hear  the  battle-thunder  boom, 
Cannon  to  cannon  answering  loud ; 
I  hear  the  whizzing  shots  that  fling 
Their  handful  to  the  stricken  crowd. 

"  I  see  the  bastions  bravely  manned, 

The  patriots  gathered  in  the  breach ; 

I  see  the  bended  brows  of  men 

Whom  the  next  dreadful  sweep  must  reach ; 

I  feel  the  breath  of  agony, 

I  hear  the  thick  and  hurried  speech. 

"  Before  those  lurid  bursts  of  flame 
Tour  clustering  wax  lights  flicker  pale ; 
In  that  condensed  and  deadly  smoke 
Your  blossoms  drop,  your  perfumes  fail. 

^  Brave  blood  is  shed,  whose  generous  flow 
Quickens  the  pulses  of  the  river; 
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He,  'oeath  his  arches,  mutteriDg  low, 
*It  shall  be  so,  bat  not  forever.' 

^*  I  see  the  dome,  so  calm,  so  high, 
A  ghost  of  Greece,  it  hangs  in  air, 
A  Pallas,  in  the  heart  of  war 
It  thrones  above  Life's  coward  care. 

*'  The  walls  are  stormed,  the  fort  is  ta'en. 
The  citj's  heart  with  fainter  throb 
Receives  its  death  stroke — all  is  lost, 
And  matrons  curse  and  children  sob. 

^^  Woe  when  the  arm,  so  stalwart  late, 
Tenders  the  sword-hilt  to  the  foe  I 
Woe  when  the  form  that  late  defied, 
Prostrate,  incites  the  captor's  blow. 

^  The  rich  must  own  the  hidden  hoard, 
The  brave  are  butchered  where  they  stand, 
And  maidens  seek,  at  altar  shrines, 
A  refuge  from  the  lawless  hand. 

**  Till  Death,  grown  sordid,  hunts  no  more 
His  flying  quarry  through  the  street. 
And  the  grim  scaffold,  one  by  one. 
Flings  bloody  morsels  for  his  meat. 

**  Were  death  the  worst,  the  patriot's  hymn 
Would  ring,  triumphant,  in  mine  ears  ; 
But  pangs  more  exquisite  await 
Those  who  still  eat  the  bread  of  tears. 

**  Pale  faces,  prest  to  prison-bars, 
Grow  sick,  and  agonize  with  life ; 
And  firm  lips  quiver,  when  the  guard 
Thrusts  rudely  back  some  shrieking  wife. 

^  Those  women,  gathering  on  the  sward, 
I  see  them,  helpful  of  each  other ; 
The  matron  soothes  the  maiden's  heart. 
The  girl  supports  the  trembling  mother ; 

**  Sad  recognitions,  frantic  prayers, 
Greetings  that  sobs  and  spasms  smother ; 
And  ^  Oh  my  son !'  the  place  resounds, 
And  *  Oh  my  father !  oh  my  mother !' 

**  And  souls  are  wed  in  nobleness 
That  ne'er  shall  mingle  human  breath  ; 
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Lovers  seed  in  holy  purpose  sown, 
Love's  hope  in  God's  aod  Nature's  faith, 

*'A  flag  hangs  in  the  Invalides 

That  flecks  with  shame  the  stately  dome  ^ 

*  Ta'en  from  a  Roman  whom  we  slew^ 
Keeping  the  threshold  of  his  home  i' 

"  And  ye  delight  in  idle  tunes. 
And  are  content  to  jig  and  dance, 
.   When  ev'n  the  holy  Marseillaise 
Sounds  for  the  treachery  of  France  ? 

^'  And  not  a  voice  amongst  you  here 
Calls  on  the  traitor  wrath  and  hate? 
And  not  a  wine-cup  that  ye  raise 
Is  darkened  by  the  victim's  fate  ? 

"  *  Nor  one  with  pious  drops  bewail 
The  anguish  of  the  Mother  world !' 

*  Oh  hush  1  the  waltz  is  gay/  they  said, 
And  all  their  gauzy  wings  unfurled. 

"  Nay,  hear  rao  for  a  moment  more. 
Restrain  so  long  your  heedless  haste ; 
Hearken,  how  pregnant  is  the  time 
Ye  tear  to  shreds  and  fling  to  waste. 

"  Through  sluggish  centuries  of  growth 
The  thoughtless  world  might  vacant  waitv 
But  now  the  busy  hours  crowd  in, 
And  Man  is  come  to  man's  estate. 

"  With  fuller  power,  let  each  avow 
The  kinship  of  his  human  blood ; 
With  fuller  pulse,  let  every  heart 
Swell  to  high  pangs  of  brotherhood. 

With  fuller  light  let  women's  eyes, 
Earnest  beneath  the  Christ-like  brow, 
Strike  this  deep  question  home  to  men, 

*  Thy  brothers  perish — idlest  thou  V 

**  With  warmer  breath,  let  mother's  lips 
Whisper  the  boy  whom  they  caress, — 

*  Learn  from  those  arms  that  circle  thee 
In  love,  to  succour,  shelter,  bless.' 

'*  For  the  brave  world  is  given  to  us 
For  all  the  brave  in  heart  to  keep, 
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Lest  wicked  hands  should  sow  the  thorns 
That  bleeding  generations  reap ! 

"  Oh  world  !  oh  time !  oh  heart  of  Christ ! 
Oh  heart,  betrayed  and  sold  anew ! 
Dance  on,  ye  slaves !  ay,  take  your  sport. 
All  times  are  one  to  such  as  you." 

Our  readers  have  had  sufficient  taste  of  the  quality  of 
these  **  Passion  Flowers,"  to  feel  that  they  are  the  product 
of  no  shallow  soil  ;  their  roots  are  in  a  woman's  heart,  and 
their  bloom  is  a  vital  one.  We  might  easily  point  out  ar- 
tistic inaccuracies ;  we  might  philosophize  on  the  expediency 
of  revelations  so  personal ;  we  might  discuss  the  religious 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  writer  ;  but,  regarding  this 
volume  as  the  first  venture  of  an  American  poet,  we  have 
beeu  too  much  impressed  with  the  ability,  the  earnestness 
and  the  intensity  of  the  writer,  to  speak  other  than  words 
of  cordial  recognition.  It  is  much,  in  these  days  of  dainty 
sentimental  ism  and  feeble  inactiveness,  to  encounter  a  new 
poet  so  sincere,  brave  and  strong,  both  in  feeling  and  ex- 
pression ;  and,  as  we  hail  her  advent,  we  trust  "  Passion 
Flowers"  are  but  precursors  of  strains  yet  higher  and  more 
serene.  H.  T.  T. 

New-York. 


Art-  IX. — South-Carolina  Military  Academies. 

1.  Report  of  Board  of  Visitors  of  State  Military  Acade- 
mies.    Gen.  Jambs  Jon£s,  Chairman.     Dec.  1853. 

2.  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Gov.  Manning,  on  Public  In- 
struction in  South' Carolina.  By  Rev.  James  H.  Thorn- 
well,  D.D.,  President  South-Carolina  College.  Dec. 
1653. 

3.  Regulations  of  South- Carolina  Military  AcademieSy 
1854.  Official  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Cadets  at  the 
South-Carolina  Military  Academies,  1854. 

Eleven  years  ago  this    State  possessed  two   Arsenals, 
gaarded  by  eighty  enlisted  men  and  supported  at  an  annual 
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expense  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  The  present  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  Military  Academies  is  three  thou- 
sand dollars  more,  and  for  this  sura  the  arms  and  munitions 
are  as  efficiently  guarded  as  ever.  Fifty-four  young  Caro- 
linians are  constantly  receiving  their  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation, as  State  beneficiaries,  while  the  institutions  are  open 
to  a  maximum  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  more  at 
the  yearly  cost  of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  for  board,  cloth- 
ing, instruction,  text  books  and  medical  attendance.  Let 
citizens  of  South-Carolina  consider  this  change,  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  their  Legislature  did  wisely  in  convert- 
ing the  Arsenal  at  Columbia  and  the  Citadel  at  Charleston 
into  Military  Schools. 

The  Act  efi*ecting  this  change  was  passed  in  Dec.  1842, 
and  yet  President  Thornwell,  in  his  Letter  on  Education,  in- 
troduces the  schools  thus  :  ''  The  Arsenal  and  Citadel  Aca- 
demies, which  have  crept  into  existence  by  the  connivance, 
without  any  statute,  of  the  Legislature,  defining  their  end 
and  aim."  Such  an  assertion,  in  a  letter  professedly  on 
public  instruction  in  South-Carolina,  from  a  gentleman  of 
so  deservedly  high  a  reputation  for  talent,  learning  and  ex- 
tent of  information,  is  certainly  very  remarkable.  If  it  is 
meant  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Military  Academies 
was  due  to  connivance  and  not  to  a  statute ;  that  the  Legis- 
lature directed  nobody,  but  simply  permitted  somebody,  to 
make  so  radical  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  only 
military  posts  in  the  State — we  reply,  first,  that  the  South- 
Carolina  Legislature  does  not  usually  transact,  or,  rather, 
neglect  business  in. this  peculiar  manner;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  did  not  in  this  case ;  in  proof  of  which  we  have  the 
very  conclusive  evidence  of  the  statute  itself.  This  statute 
is  printed  in  every  copy  of  the  Regulations  issued.  Section 
second  ordains — 

**  That  ibe  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  is  hereby  authorized 
to  organize  Military  Schools  at  the  Arsenal  in  Columbia  and  at  the 
Citadel  in  Charleston,  the  students  and  members  of  which  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  performing  such  services  as  may  be  assigned  them ;  and  be  is 
authorized  also  to  appoint  a  Board  of  five  persons,  who,  together  with 
the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Visitora 
fer  the  said  Military  Schools,'*  &c. 
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To  this  Board,  the  Governor  was  subsequently,  ex-officio, 
added.  The  same  Act  provides  that  "  they  [the  Board]  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  Professors  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  military  science  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  the  said  Board  may  deem  essential,"  etc. 
This  certainly  settles  the  point  that  there  is  a  statute,  and 
that,  in  defining  "  the  end  and  aim"  of  the  institutions,  it  is 
quite  as  definite  as  statutes,  in  such  cases,  usually  are. 

It  may  be  that  Dr.  Thornwell  did  not  mean  that  "  the 
Arsenal  and  Citadel  Academies  have  crept  into  existence  by 
the  connivance,  without  any  statute,  of  the  Legislature,  de- 
fining their  end  and  aim ;"  but,  that  they  "  have  crept  into 
existence  by  the  connivance  of  the  Legislature,  without  any 
statute  defining  their  end  and  aim"* — that  is,  that  the  statute 
which  created  those  institutions  out  of  mere  military  garri- 
sons, di<f  not  define  the  objects  and  extent  of  the  change; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  in  passing  the  Act, 
did  not  well  know  what  they  were  doing.  Dr.  Thornwell 
has  probably  forgotten  that,  in  the  session  of  1841,  Governor 
Richardson,  in  a  special  message,  recommended  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Arsenal  and  Citadel  into  Military  Schools,  and 
.that  a  bill  was  reported  by  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  carry  that  recommendation 
into  efiect.  The  measure,  at  first,  did  not  meet  with  much 
favour  in  the  House,  where  it  originated,  and  although  it 
passed,  after  a  full  discussion  on  its  merits,  it  was  subse- 
quently lost  in  the  Senate.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  to 
pass  the  bill,  Governor  Richardson  organized  a  corps  of  ten 
Cadets  and  placed  them  at  the  Arsenal,  under  the  instruction 
of  Capt.  Shafier  and  Lieut.  Matthews  (now  Captain,  and 
the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Arsenal  Academy).  The 
failure  of  the  bill  of  1841  did  not  discourage  the  friends  of 
the  measure,  and,  early  in  the  session  of  1842,  the  bill  to 
make  the  proposed  change  was  reported,  and  subsequently 
became  an  Act. 

Few  measures  that  ever  passed  the  two  Houses  of  our 

*  We  haye,  aa  it  will  be  perceived,  not  altered  the  langaage  of  the  quotation, 
bat  only  the  mmeloatlon  and  the  pontion  of  the  words. 

18 
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Legifilatare  have  been  subjected  to  closer  or  severer  scru- 
tiny. No  concealment  of  any  of  its  objects  or  details  was 
attempted  by  its  advocates.  Some  of  its  most  active  oppo- 
nents objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  its  scope  was  too 
wide,  that  it  attempted  to  accomplish  too  much ;  but  the 
Legislature  thought  otherwise,  and  it  became  a  law.  It 
may  be  contended  that  the  Act  itself  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit as  to  all  the  details.  To  that  it  may  be  replied,  that 
it  was  so  intended.  It  was  no  eas^y  matter  to  frame  a  bill 
which  would  embrace  all  the  subjects  contemplated  by  it, 
without  confusion,  and  it  probably  would  have  been  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  as  to  form  than 
as  to  substance.  Besides,  it  was  supposed  that  much  would 
depend  upon  the  personal  interest,  the  zeal  and  intelligence 
of  those  who  were  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  it  was  con- 
templated that  to  them  all  necessary  details  shouI<4be  left. 
If  Dr.  Thornwell  had  examined  the  Act  which  created  the 
institution  over  which  he  presides,  with  so  much  reputation 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  public,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  South-Carolina  College  owes  its  origin  to  a 
statute  not  more  extended  in  length  nor  more  definite  as  to 
its  end  and  aim,  than  the  **  Act  to  convert  the  Arsenal  at^ 
Columbia,  and  the  Citadel  and  Magazine  in  and  near  Charles- 
ton, into  Military  Schools." 

So  much  for  President  Thornweirs  first  allusion  to  the 
Military  Academies ;  and  we  regret  to  state  that  no  part  of  his 
letter  contains  information  any  more  trustworthy  concerning 
their  organization,  their  objects,  their  course  of  studies,  or 
their  results.  The  reason  of  this  we  do  not  know,  but  must 
presume  that  the  author  was  so  much  occupied  with  two 
branches  of  his  subject  as  to  have  no  opportunity  left  him 
to  ensure  accuracy  of  statement  or  inference  with  regard  to 
the  third. 

By  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  appointments  made  to  the 
Academies  in  1843,  the  year  of  their  establishment,  was 
forty-nine.  In  1853,  there  were  appointed  twenty-eight 
beneficiaries  and  seventy-three  pay  Cadets ;  the  aggregate 
number  admitted  has  been  seven  hundred  and  twenty-live. 
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At  present  there  are  in  the  Academies — of  the  foarth  class, 
eighty-one;  third  class,  forty-two;  second  class,  twenty- 
three  ;  and  first  or  senior  class,  thirteen.  These  classes 
nombered  on  entering — third,  ninety;  second,  one  hundred 
and  three ;  and  first,  sixty-nine.  The  reason  of  the  reduced 
numbers  will  appear. 

There  have  graduated,  in  seven  annual  classes,  only  eighty« 
eight,  and  the  remainder,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
have  been  dismissed  for  deficiency  or  misconduct,  or  have 
found  it  necessary  to  seek,  in  advance,  an  honourable  dis- 
charge in  order  to  forestall  the  academic  decision  which 
would  prevent  their  obtaining  it.  The  exceptions  referred 
to,  consist  of  those  who,  while  maintaining,  in  every  respect, 
a  creditable  position  in  the  institution,  have,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  desire  of  change,  or  some  other  cause,  resigned 
their  Cadetship.  The  reasons  why  so  few  complete  the 
course  are  given  in  Gen.  Jones's  report : 

^'  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  want  of  care,  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents, guardians  and  commissionera  of  free  schools,  in  selecting  young 
men  for  the  Academies,  who,  from  previous  imperfect  instruction,  im- 
proper moral  training,  or  natural  incapacity,  are  either  rejected  on  their 
presentment  for  admission,  discharged  at  the  end  of  their  probationary 
term  of  four  roocths,  or  they  break  down  at  some  subsequent  period  of 
their  four  years'  course.  Besides,  they  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  system 
of  instruction  and  a  severe  course  of  study,  which  requires  some  talent 
and  much  diligence  to  jeithstand  and  complete ;  and  the  boy  who  can- 
not work,  or  will  not  work,  is  discharged,  and  his  place  given  to 
another. 

"But  the  difficulty  of  completing  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the 
large  number  of  dismissals  from  the  lustitutions,  so  far  from  beinfi^  an 
argument  against  the  system  pursued  there,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  not  the  kast  causes  of  its  excellence.  It  is  impossible  to  edu- 
cate everybody,  and  it  seems  to  be  better,  by  fixing  a  high  standard  of 
education,  to  train  up  those  who  are  subjected  to  it  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  than  to  educate  a  large 
number  imperfectly.  For,  if  the  standard  is  low,  very  many  will  fall 
short  even  of  that  mark,  and  the  tendency  of  such  a  system  will  be  to 
deteriorate,  until  it  becomes  worthless,  and  in  the  end  contemptible." 

In  the  truth  of  these  sentiments  we  most  decidedly  acqui- 
esce ;  with  classes  of  nearly  a  hundred*  entering  every  year, 

*Thiii  namber  oould  be  greatly  iDcreased  by  admitting  pay  Cadets  from  other 
States^  bat  such  applications  are  uniformly  rejected. 
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it  would  not  be  difficult,  conscience  permitting,  to  graduate 
fifty  or  more  ;  but  conscience  forbids,  good  policy  forbids,  the 
cause  of  education  forbids.  The  fourth  class  at  the  Military 
Academy  will  always  be  large,  and  the  graduating  class  will 
always  be  small,  because  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  course 
is  exacted.  Simple  good  conduct,  and  attendance  in  the  sec- 
tion rooms,  with  an  occasional  tolerable  recitation,  do  not 
suffice  to  merit  or  receive  a  diploma.  Such  is  the  theory 
everywhere,  but  that  it  is  the  practice  in  this  case,  the  statis- 
tics given  above  will  amply  verify.  Besides,  those  who  leave 
before  graduation  are  always  more  or  less  benefited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  their  stay.  They  have  learned  the 
drill,  and  the  duties  of  soldiers  and  officers  ;  they  have  made 
some,  and  many  of  them  considerable,  progress  in  one  or 
more  branches  of  the  course  ;  they  have  acquired  habits  of 
study,  promptitude  and  order,  and,  above  all,  they  have 
been,  for  the  time,  kept  aloof  from  those  temptations  to  dis- 
sipation and  vice  to  which  almost  every  youth  at  college  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  exposed. 

The  fourth  class  is  instructed  at  the  Academy  in  Columbia^ 
the  others  at  that  in  Charleston.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  everything,  except  those  studies  preparing  for  immediate 
entrance  into  the  corps  of  Military  Engineers,  is  identical 
with  that  pursued  at  West  Point :  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  for  which  are  substituted  French,  Draw- 
ing, and  Military  Art  and  Science,  comprehends  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  highest  college  course.     We  give  it  here  in  full : 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Mythology,  Geo- 
graphy, History  of  the  United  States,  and  French. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Descriptive  and  Analytical 
Geometry,  Surveying,  Universal  History,  **  Parker's  Aids  to 
English  Composition,'*  French  and  Landscape  Drawing. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Shades  and  Shadows,  Church's  Calculus,  Muller's  Physics, 
Bartlett's   Mechanics,    Whately's   Logic,  Blair's    Rhetoric, 
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Shaw's  History  of  English  Literature,  Chemistry,  and  Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 

FIRST   CLASS. 

Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  Science  of  War,  (in 
Mahan's  texts,  the  West  Point  Lithographic  Notes,  Scott's 
Tactics,  Kingsbury's  Artillery,  and  Halleck's  ''  Military  Art 
and  Science,")  Gummere's  Astronomy,  Intellectual  and  Mor- 
al Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Story  on  the  Constitution, 
(Calhoun  is  just  substituted  by  special  order  of  the  Board,) 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

Exercise  in  composition  and  declamation,  and  practical 
instruction  in  Infantry,  Light  Infantry  and  Artillery  Tactics, 
are  conducted  throughout  the  course.  The  months  of  May 
and  December  are  employed  exclusively  in  military  instruc- 
tion, and  an  annual  encampment  of  three  weeks'  duration, 
forms  a  feature  of  the  system. 

The  apparatus  connected  with  the  departments  of  physical 
science,  is  complete,  and  there  is  every  facility  for  imparting 
instruction  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  But  one  want  re- 
mains to  be  supplied :  that  of  a  good  library.  By  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  Cadets,  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
bat  until  the  number  of  books  increases  tenfold,  the  Institu- 
tion  cannot  be  said  to  have  even  a  tolerable  library. 

Such  is  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  the  State  Military 
Schools  ;  and,  by  this,  we  do  not  mean  only  attendance  at 
lectures,  but  diligent  application  to  text  books  and  daily  re- 
citations upon  them.  In  certain  departments,  lectures  are, 
of  coarse,  delivered';  but  they  are  illustrative  of  the  text 
books,  and  do  not  supersede  their  use,  nor  do  they  interfere 
with  close  daily  examinations  upon  the  lessons  assigned. 

The  professors  are  eight  in  number,  of  whom  three  are 
beneficiary  graduates  of  the  Institution,  and  one  of  them  was 
but  three  years  beyond  its  walls,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  whole  mathematical  department  of  the  Citadel  Acade- 
my. Three  of  these  professors  are  stationed  in  Columbia, 
the  five  others  are  at  the  Academy  in  Charleston  ;  but,  be- 
sides the  regalarly  constituted  officers  of  the  Institution,  four 
or  five  cadets  of  the  first  class,  most  distinguished  for  profi- 
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ciency  in  the  various  departments,  are  appointed  to  act  as 
assistant  teachers,  and  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  third  class. 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  mathematical  and  classical  studies  for  training  and 
developing  the  mind,  we  will  proceed  to  show  that,  apart 
from  actual  military  instruction,  the  academic  discipline  of 
a  military  school  is,  of  itself  (other  circumstances  being  equal) 
calculated  to  insure  a  far  greater  degree  of  application  to 
study,  and  a  proportionately  greater  amount  of  knowledge 
and  profit,  than  a  residence  of  the  same  length  of  time  un- 
der any  college  system  whatever,  now  in  vogue.  In  estab- 
lishing this  position,  President  Thornwell's  letter  affords  us 
valuable  aid.     He  writes  (pp.  7,  8) : 

^  In  the  next  place,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  whole  course  of 
studies  be  rigidly  exacted  of  every  student.  Their  value  as  a  discipline 
depends  altogether  upon  their  being  studied,  and  every  college  is  defect- 
ive in  its  arrangementB,  which  fails  to  secure,  as  far  as  legislation  can  se- 
cure it,  tilts  indispensable  condition  of  success.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  Europe,  it  is  found  from  experience  in  this  country,  that  nothing 
will  avail  without  the  authority  of  law.  The  curriculum  must  be  com- 
pulsory, or  the  majority  of  students  will  neglect  it.  In  most  men,  the 
love  of  ease  is  stronger  than  ambition,  and  indolence  a  greater  luxury 
than  thought,"  <fec.  '^The  argument  of  necessity  helps  to  reconcile  the 
student  to  the  weariness  of  study."  **  What  he  feels  that  he  must  do, 
he  will  endeavour  to  do  with  grace."  "There  are  always  causes  at  worlj 
apart  from  the  repulsiveness  of  inteUectual  labour,  to  seduce  the  student 
from  his  books ;  and  before  his  habits  are  yet  formed,  and  the  love  of 
study  grounded  into  his  nature,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  keep 
these  causes  in  check.  No  other  motives  will  be  sufficient  without  the 
compulsion  of  law,"  <fec. 


To  all  of  which  we  yield  our  most  hearty  assent ;  but  does 
it  not  directly  follow,  that  the  institution  in  which  that  com- 
pulsion and  that  power  of  authority  are  inost  effectively  ex- 
ercised upon  the  student,  short  of  tyranny  and  consistently 
with  his  manly  dignity,  must  be,  in  that  respect  at  least,  the 
best? 

Now  let  us  allude  to  a  few  of  the  regulations  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  On  entering,  every  Cadet  signs  a  promise  on 
honour^  to  obey  all  the  legal  orders  of  the  conHituted  authori- 
ties of  the  Academy^  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Cadet 
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loith  regularity  and  fidelity,   while  he  continues  a   member 
thereof. 

No  Cadet  is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  Institution  for  a 
moment  at  any  time,  without  a  written  permission,  which  is 
granted,,  during  the  week,  very  seldom,  and  then  not  without 
good  reasons  first  stated  to  the  Superintendent  or  olBicer  ap- 
plied to.  The  watchfulness  of  the  guard  and  the  frequent 
Toll-calls  and  inspections,  preclude  the.possibility  of  absence 
without  leave.  We  ask  those  who  have  ever  resided  in  a 
college  town,  to  contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  what  they 
know  of  the  degree  of  restriction  to  which  students,  in  gene- 
ral, are  subject. 

The  most  soldier-like  conduct  and  the  strictest  attention  to 
duty  of  all  kinds,  are  enjoined  and  enforced.  All  delinquen- 
cies for  the  week  are  published  at  parade  on  Friday.  Every 
offence  of  commission  or  omission,  has  a  correspondent  num- 
ber of  demerit  marks ;  and  failure  to  excuse,  in  writing,  any 
delinquency,  entails  the  punishment.  Two  hundred  demerit 
marks  in  one  year  will  dismiss  a  Cadet.  Any  serious  offence, 
however,  such  as  wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  intoxication, 
or  gross  disrespect  to  a  superior  officer,  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  suspension  until  the  end  of  the  year :  this  is  gene- 
rally equivalent  to  a  dismissal,  for,  even  when  the  Cadet  is 
restored,  his  class  having  progressed  in  the  interim,  he  is 
compelled  to  join  a  lower  one,  and  thus  loses  a  year. 

The  larger  classes  are  divided  into  sections,  which  recite 
at  different  hours,  to  facilitate  frequency  of  examination. 
All  recitations  are  regularly  marked,  and  each  Cadet  is  ques- 
tioned or  called  to  demonstrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  very 
short  intervals — almost  daily.  We  remember  once  hearing 
a  student  of  a  college  complain  bitterly  of  a  certain  Profes- 
sor in  his  Institution,  who,  he  said,  had  called  upon  him,  not- 
withstanding his  regular  attendance,  but  once  during  the 
year,  and  yet  had  two  "  flashes''  marked  against  him.  Now 
we  apprehend  that  the  omission  for  only  three  days  to  call 
upon  a  Cadet  to  recite,  would  lead  any  class  in  the  Military 
Academy  to  conclude  that  the  particular  pupil  was  most 
strangely  neglected  by  the  instructor.  Class  reports  are 
handed  in  weekly  from  every  department,  to  the  Superintend- 
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enty  containing  the  marks  for  recitations,  the  total  of  each 
Cadet  for  the  week,  and  the  progress  of  each  class  since  the 
last  report.  These  are  all  recorded  and  preserved,  and  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  students.  From  these  records 
and  the  delinquent  marks,  which  count  negatively,  at  the 
end  of  every  session  and  year,  the  merit  rolls  are  made  out 
by  the  Adjutant.  Neither  the  Superintendent  nor  the  Pro- 
fessors have  any  thing  to  do,  directly,  with  assigning  positions 
in  the  classes  :  even  ^after  the  last  report  of  the  session  has 
been  handed  in,  no  one  knows  what  Cadet  will  be  first  or 
second  or  twentieth,  until  the  merit  roll  is  presented  by  the 
Adjutant.  The  impulse  given  to  emulation  by  such  a  sys- 
tem, may  be  readily  imagined.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  of- 
fices of  Corporals,  Sergeants,  Lieutenants,  &c.,  are  given  to 
the  most  soldier-like,  diligent  and  trustworthy  Cadets,  con- 
stitutes an  incentive  to  exertion  of  which  Colleges  generally 
know  nothing.  In  short,  every  honourable  principle  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  student ;  rewards  attend  success, 
while  failure,  when  culpable,  meets  censure  and  disgrace : 
sense  of  duty,  ambition,  patriotism,  love  of  learning,  are  all 
inculcated,  all  felt  and  all  appreciated. 

We  will  here  allude  to  an  observation  of  Cousin,  quoted 
by  President  Thornwell,  which  we  will  show  to  be  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  South-Carolina  Military  Academies.  It 
refers  to  the  sons  of  mechanics  and  artisans  in  those  branch- 
es of  labour  which  require  some  ingenuity  as  well  as  "  a  lit- 
tle chemistry,  a  little  engineering  or  a  little  natural  philoso- 
phy," and  supposes  them  forced  to  attend  institutions  where 
more  is  taught  than  they  require.  '*  In  general,"  says  Cousin, 
writing  of  his  own  country,  "  these  boys,  who  know  they  arc 
not  destined  to  any  very  distinguished  career,  go  through 
their  studies  in  a  very  negligent  manner ;  they  never  get  be- 
yond mediocrity :  when,  at  about  eighteen,  they  go  back  to 
the  liahits  and  business  of  their  fathers,  4^."  Now  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  French  youth  who  knows  he  is  to  follow  his 
father's  occupation  of  making  philosophical  instruments,  exe- 
cuting the  designs  of  architects  or  superintending  a  colour 
factory,  may  also  know  that  the  fact  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  very  distinguished  career.    But  the  young  American, 
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be  his  father  who  or  what  he  may,  with  the  history  of  the 
iUostrioos  men  of  his  land  before  him,  cannot  know  to  what 
position  in  life  time  may  elevate  or  degrade  him.  Nothing 
will  assure  him  that  he  cannot  reach  eminence,  except  it  be 
his  own  consciousness  that  he  possesses  none  of  the  elements 
requisite  for  its  attainment.  God  forbid  that  the  father's  oc- 
cupation should  cause  the  son  to  know  that  he  is  himself  ex* 
eluded  from  a  high  career,  even  though  in  the  outset  of  life 
he  should  adopt  the  same  pursuit. 

But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  business  and  social 
position  of  the  father  did,  as  a  general  rule,  necessarily  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  the  son,  and  fetter  his  exertion  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  the  Military  Academies  would  not 
be  affected  in  consequence.  Their  pupils,  beneficiary  as 
well  as  pay,  are  from  no  particular  class  of  society,  but,  as 
in  most  other  institutions,  from  all  classes.  With  the  obvious 
exception,  then,  that  beneficiaries  are]  never  rich,  we  say 
generally,  that  wealthy  and  indigent,  obscurej  and  distin- 
guished, clergymen  and  mechanics,  lawyers,  farmers  and 
physicians,  planters,  merchants  and  seamen,  all  have  had 
sons  within  their  walls,  and  all  have  found  them  benefited 
in  proportion  to  the  time  they  remained.  Many  of  these 
have  been  prompted  by  necessity ;  some  have  tried  the  sys- 
tem as  an  experiment,  and  others  have  been  influenced  by 
the  supposed  '^  military  spirit"  of  their  sons ;  but  a  great 
number,  men  too  (of  enlightened  (views  and  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, have  selected  the  Military  Schools  from  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  system. 

One  advantage  which  the  State  derives  from  these  schools, 
is  **  the  bringing  of  indigent  merit  to  the  light ;"  for  where, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  can  a  youth  of  promise  look 
for  an  education  at  the  hands  of  his  State,  except  to  her 
Military  Academies?  The  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Free  Schools  educates  no  one ;  it  simply  teaches  a  few  to 
read  badly  and  write  worse ;  and  we  all  know  the  expense 
attendant  upon  a  course  at  any  of  our  Colleges.  To  this 
expense  we  do  not  object,  nor  do  we  see  how  it  could  well  be 
avoided ;  still  it  must  be  met,  or  so  far  as  these  institutions 
are  concerned,  the  education  cannot  be  obtained.    There  is, 
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Ihen,  apart  from  these  Academies,  with  the  exception  of  a 
ttDgle  State  Scholarship  in  the  Boath-Carolina  College,  ab- 
solately  no  gratoitons  provision  for  developing  the  richest 
resources  of  a  commonwealth — the  minds  of  her  citizens.* 

Bnt  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  says : — "  The  student  should  be 
considered  as  an  end  to  himself,  his  perfection  as  a  man 
simply  being  the  aid  of  his  edocation.''  President  Thorn- 
well  quotes  him  approvingly,  and  (from  a  fair  consideration 
of  various  portions  of  his  letter,  we  conclude)  intends  the 
following  inference  to  be  drawn,  which  inference  we  give 
in  our  own  words : — ^That  these  youths  (Cadets)  being  edu- 
cated only  for  the  vulgar  purpose  of  proving  useful  to  their 
fellow  men,  and  not  each  as  an  end  to  himself,  are  very  im- 
perfectly educated  after  all;  and, indeed,  acquire  ^'nothing 
more  than  the  principles  of  physical  science,  on  account  of 
their  application  to  various  branches  of  industry.**  To  this, 
let  us  with  due  deference  say,  that  we  acknowledge  neither 
the  truth  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  principle,t  as  isolated  by 
Dr.  Thornwell,  nor  the  correctness  of  the  application  and 
inference.  Having  no  space  for  our  objections  to  the  posi- 
tion quoted,  we  pass  to  the  supposed  limited  range  of  infe- 
rior rank  of  employments,  for  which  graduates  of  the  Mili- 
tary  Academies  are  qualified.     We  are   aware   that  this 

*  Id  this  connection  we  may  mention  the  case  of  Allen  H.  Lyttle.  This  yoath, 
of  the  most  hamble  circumstaDcee,  returned  from  the  Mexican  War  when  scarcely 
scTenteen,  leaving  his  right  arm  as  an  evidence  of  his  gallantry,  at  the  Belen  Gate. 
Although  not  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Military  Academy  in  various 
particulars,  he  was  specially  admitted  as  a  beneficiary  Cadet.  Not  knowing  a 
letter  or  a  figure,  one  year  was  devoted  to  his  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
with  facility;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  he  entered  the  lostitntion  regnlarly  as  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Class.  Five  years  from  the  time  of  beginning  to  learo  hts 
letters,  he  graduated  with  the  first  honour,  not  given  to  him  by  courtesy,  but  won 
over  able  and  diligent  rivals  by  persevering  application  to  every  department  of 
■tndy.  Unfortunately,  his  constitution  was  weak,  and  eight  months  after  gradua- 
ting he  died  of  consumption. 

Does  not  one  case  like  this  speak  volumes  for  any  inatituUon  1  And  yet  though 
this  is  the  most  brilliant  instance,  there  are  others  differing  from  it,  not  in  kind* 
hot  only  in  degree. 

t  Sir  W.  H.  does  not,  by  any  means,  exclude  other  ends  in  his  view  of  educa- 
tioo,  but  aimply  gives  self-perfection  a  promioeBM,  in  the  joatioe  of  whieh  we  are 
Bot  iocUned  to  ao^wcfloc. 
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impression  has,  to  some  extent,  been  entertained ;  bot,  until 
lately,  we  presamed  it  to  exist  among  those  only  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  coarse  of  studies  there  pursued,  and  of  the 
system  of  instruction ;  who  had  never  attended  an  examina- 
tion, to  all  of  which  the  public  are  invited ;  and  who  had, 
lastly,  never  given  to  the  subject  anything  like  that  atten- 
tion which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  interest,  in  every  fea- 
ture of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State,  v^ould  have 
demanded  and  ensured. 

We  know  but  a  single  graduate  who  is  engaged  in  any 
mechanical  occupation  ;  not  because  they  are  above  such — 
if  they  were,  the  fact  would  alone  overthrow  the  position 
that  they  were  educated  for  nothing  else — but  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  readily  found  employment  in  those 
*'  branches  of  industry"  which  the  most  exalted  notions  of  a 
republican  will  not  permit  him  to  contemn. 

Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  present  employ- 
ments of  the  eighty-seven  graduates : — Civil  Engineers,  18; 
Teachers,  18;  Planters,  9;  Professors,  7;  Physicians,  7; 
Medical  Students,  5 ;  Clergymen,  5 ;  Lawyers,  4 ;  Clerks,  4 ; 
Merchants,  3  ;  Law  Students,  2  ;  Editors,  2 ;  Treasurer  R. 
R.  Company,  1  ;  Rail-Road  Agent,  1  ;  Machinist,  1. 

The  degree  of  success  attending  these  young  men  in  their 
various  occupations,  we  must  leave  to  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  had  fair  opportunities  of  doing  so.  That  some  of 
them  may  not  have  realized  the  anticipations  of  their  friends 
and  the  friends  of  the  Academies,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
deny ;  but  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  of  these  the  number 
is  small,  and  equally  well  ple9;sed  to  believe  that  its  increase 
will  bear  a.  very  slight  proportion  to  that  of  the  intelligent, 
correct  and  useful  members  of  society,  whom  the  institution 
claims  as  her  intellectual  offspring. 

Our  task  is  now  nearly  performed  ;  the  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle was  not  to  review  directly  any  work,  discuss  any  prin- 
ciple, or  contest  the  merit  of  any  plan,  but  solely  to  correct 
certain  false  impressions,  and  to  give  some  general,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  certain  information  concerning  that  system 
of  education  which  the  enlightened  policy  of  our  Legisla- 
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ture  called,  a  few  years  ago,  into  action.     That  system  was 
not  intended  to  take  any  particular  place  in  any  general 
plan  ;  it  is  subordinate  to  nothing ;  superior  to  nothing,  it 
interferes  with  nothing  and  is  connected  with  nothing.    Its 
friends  have  been  ever  modest  in  their  pretensions,  untiring 
in  their  efforts,  and  solicitous  that  it  should   at  least  meri^ 
if  not  obtain,  public  confidence  in  every  respect.  They  have 
had  much  to  contend  against ;  and,  not  the  least  obstacle 
has  been  that  ignorant  and  contemptuous  prejudice,  which, 
knowing  little,  but  dreading  much  and  [doubting  much,  has 
always  invested  the  Institution  with  just  the  dignity  of  a 
charity  school,  and  its  instruction  as  calculated  to  make  lit- 
tle more  than  respectable  apprentices.   It  has  not,  certainly, 
produced  ready-made  Galileos,  Newtons  or  Keplers,  but  it 
has  sent  a  cheering  ray  into  many  a  home,  where  no  literary 
sun  had  ever  yet  penetrated :  it  has  relieved  the  solicitude 
of  many  an  anxious  parent,  on  account  of  the  intelligent, 
thoughtful  boy,  who  looked  to  him  in  vain  to  nourish  bis  in- 
tellectual growth  :  it  has  taken  many  a  youth  to  its  bosom, 
and,  fostering  him  there  for  a  time,  has  sent  him  forth  with 
the  proud  consciousness  that,  after  four  years  of  arduous 
and  responsible  service,  with  a  clear  head,  a  well-stocked 
mind,  and  habits  of  correct  moral  deportment,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  position  among  the  educated  young  men  of  his 
State ;  prepared  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a  useful  member  of 
society  ;  and  prepared  to  aid,  to  cherish,  and  to  reflect  honour 
upon  the  advancing  years  of  that  parent,  who,  of  all  pa- 
rents, can  best  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
induces  a  commonwealth  to  educate  her  citizens. 

C.  C.  T. 
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Art.  X. — Butter's  Analogy. 

The  Analogy  of  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealedy  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Course  of  Nature.  By  Joseph  Butler, 
D.  G.  L.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Darham.  New  edition, 
with  analytical  introductions,  &c.  London :  Henry  G. 
Bohn.     1854. 

A  REVIEW  of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  at  this 
late  day,  would  certainly  be  lacking  in  every  suggestion  of 
freshness ;  and  we  forbear,  accordingly,  every  offer  of  the 
sort,  lest  we  test  too  severely  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
But  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  in  the 
very  useful  and  well  selected  series  of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn, 
reminds  us  of  an  issue  which  we  have  with  the  venerable 
author,  on  his  leading  illustration,  which  may  fitly  follow,  in 
this  place,  the  brief  acknowledgment  which  we  had  de- 
signed, of  the  claims  of  the  new  edition  to  public  favour. 
This  edition  contains,  besides  the  original  work,  the  author's 
dissertation  on  "  Personal  Identity,"  and  '*  on  the  Nature  of 
Virtue,"  B,nd^teen  of  his  sermons.  These  are  edited,  with  a 
preface,  by  Dr.  Halifax :  while  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  supplies  the  analytical  introductions,  explanatory 
notes,  and  an  index.  The  edition  is,  consequently,  the  most 
complete  of  any  yet  published.  But  we  shall  expend  no 
words  upon  the  labours  of  the  editors,  and  turn,  at  once,  to 
our  author's  metaphysics. 

Any  theory  respecting  the  metaphysics  of  the  soul  and  its 
connection  with  the  body,  is,  of  necessity,  but  vague  specu- 
lation which  can  neither  be  dispelled  or  confirmed  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  Therefore,  no  man's  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  entitled  to  any  more  weight  in  the  mind  of  another 
man,  than  what  such  other  man's  congeniality  of  taste  and 
sentiment  may  award  to  it.  It  cannot,  then,  be  called  imper- 
tinent for  the  most  obscure  to  attack,  in  this  field,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  most  renowned,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  de- 
serve either  praise  if  he  should  succeed,  or  censure  if  be 
should  fail,  to  form  or  to  alter  the  visionary  ideas  of  any. 
These  brief  remarks  seem  to  the  writer  peculiarly  pertinent, 
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prefacing  an  emanation  from  any  quarter,  opposed  to  the 
views  of  so  great  a  man  as  Bishop  Butler,  aad  so  great  a 
book  as  the  Analogy. 

In  the  year  1718,  Joseph  Batler,  then  twenty-six  years  old, 
was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll. 
So  considerable  were  Mr.  Butler's  talents,  that  the  office  was 
more  honoured  by  the  appointment,  than  he  on  whom  it  was 
conferred.  From  childhood,  he  had  exhibited  genius,  and  a 
desire  and  capability  for  the  acquisition  of  learning.  Pleased 
with  his  unusual  promise,  his  father,  a  reputable  tradesman, 
destined  him  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  school  of 
Dissenters.  To  this  end  no  pains  were  spared  to  his  educa- 
tion. While  he  must  yet  have  been  a  very  young  man,  he 
made  a  signal  display  of  ability  by  his  letters  to  Dr.  Clark, 
in  which  he  ventured  to  controvert  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
Doctor's  argument  in  his  demonstration  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes  of  God.  Much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  devoted 
and  admiring  family,  before  he  had  finished  his  course  at  the 
Dissenting  Academy,  he  determined  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished church  of  England.  His  father  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  bis  purpose,  and  in  aid  of  his  own  arguments, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  eminent  Presbyterian  divines. 
But  finding  every  effort  in  vain,  he  at  length  suffered  his  son 
to  pursue  his  own  course,  and,  accordingly,  in  1714,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders  shortly  after 
his  admission  into  the  University.  His  after  life  was  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  world  continuing  to  smile  on  a  good 
man.  His  more  than  conscientious  discharge  of  every  duty, 
the  exceeding  goodness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  fine  cha- 
racter of  his  talents,  seem  to  have  been  always  fully  appre- 
ciated. He  was  only  removed  from  one  rich  benefice  to  fill 
another — always,  in  fact,  holding  two  at  a  time — until,  in 
1738,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  he  was  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Bristol.  Favours  did  not  cease  with  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  EpisGopal  See,  for,  shortly  afler,  we  find  him  made 
Dean  of  St*  Paul's,  next  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  King,  and 
in  1750,  his  biographer  tells  us,  he  received  another  distin- 
guished mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour,  by  being  translated  to 
the  See  of  Durham.    He  lived  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and  an 
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ornament  to  his  country.  When  he  died,  many  were  left  as 
wise  as  he,  and  some  few  as  good,  who  were  neither  made 
Bishops  or  installed  into  rich  parsonages.  Let  us  be  sorry 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  glad  that  fortune  dealt  better 
with  him. 

Neither  the  great  sanctity  of  Mr.  Butler's  life,  his  scholas- 
tic habits,  or  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind  for  abstruse  rea- 
soningy  can  account  for  his  celebrated  book,  just  such  as  it 
isy  unless  taken  into  consideration  with  the  evil  days  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast.     For  he  certainly  lived  in  a  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation.     Lived  at  a  time  when  much  of  the 
good  seed  cast  in  the  world  fell  by  the  wayside  and  on  stony 
places,  where  was  not  much  earth.     For  more  than  half  a 
century  prior  to  his  birth,  England  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
bitterest  religious  discord  and  civil    war;  and  there   was 
some,  but  not  a  great  deal,  of  change  for  the  better  in  the 
sixty  years  he  lived  to  see.  In  that  time,  the  people  had  seen 
every  party  hold  the  reins  of  government,  both  with  limited 
and  absolute   control.     This  is  the  history  of  that  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  merry  England.     They  had  a  king  who, 
good  man,  has  come  down  to  us  as  half  king — half  saint. 
In  him  was  no  fault  save  this,  if  it  be  a  fault,  to  wit:  that, 
whereas  he  was  religiously  watchful  of  all  rights  pertaining 
to  the  Lord's  anointed,  he  conscientiously  ignored  any  that 
had  ever  belonged  to  the  people.     They,  in  their  affliction, 
seemed  determined  to  do  their  duty  as  loyal  commons.   They 
swore  they  loved  him,  and  piteously  begged  their  liege  not  to 
scourge  them  with  so  heavy  a  rod.     Nay,  before  they  would 
raise  the  artp  of  the  flesh  against  him,  they  were  ready  to 
leave  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  journey  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  trackless  ocean,  unto  an  howling  wilder- 
ness, where  they  and  their  posterity  might  worship  God  in 
peace,  far  from  the  golden  calf  and  the  whore  of  Babylon. 
A  few  went  indeed,  and  the  rest  would  have  followed,  but 
the  voice  of  the  king  forbade  it.     Then,  in  their  sore  emer- 
gency, these  sterling  men  said  there  is  a  point  at  which  sub- 
mission ceases  to  be  a  virtue — in  the  name  of  the  Go(|  of  Is- 
rael, let  us  rise  and  strike  for  his  elect's  sake. 

^  Pnlpit,  dram  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick." 
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The  war  that  followed  was  characterized  by  the  sangnin- 
ary  and  unsparing  hatred  known  only  to  a  war  of  religions. 
The  Presbyterians   fought  with  cruel  fierceness,  having  the 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other.      When  one 
of  them  slew  his  enemy  be  called  it  smiting  Agag  under  the 
fifth  rib,  or  sufiering  not  Ammon  to  live.     The  Episcopalians, 
with   equal  courage  and  firmness,  did  battle  for  their  king 
and  all  the  saints.     They  were  equally  matched  as  gladia- 
tors, and  the  fight  was  as  long  and  hard  as  a  Roman  assem- 
bly of  spectators  could  have  desired.      It  was  predestined, 
however,  that,  in  the  end,  the  commons  should  triumph,  and 
the  wicked  king  be  utterly  destroyed.      Then  was  true  reli- 
gion blissfully  to  reign.     Then  was  to  be  seen  that  religious 
freedom  for  which  they  had  battled  so  hard,  and  in  whose  be- 
half they  had  nobly  cast  life  and  all  into  the  scale.      Alack, 
alack  I  when  the  Presbyterians  came  into  power,  so  far  from 
religion   being  set  free,  she  was   only  carried   from  her  old 
prison  to  a  new  one.     The  old  irons  were  knocked  from  her 
limbs,  and  thereon  were   i'astened   some   new  and  stronger. 
They  smote  ofi*  the  head  of  the  king,  and  in  his  stead  estab- 
lished one  Oliver,  a  man  of  valour,  and  loved  of  the  people, 
who  shut  the  Bible,  (except   at  some  odd  chapter,)  but  kept 
the  sword  drawn.  Soon,  a  rueful  opinion  began  to  obtain,  to 
the   efiect  that  they  had  been   as  well  off  under  Agag  and 
Ammon.     Men  looked  wofully  across  the  water  to  see  how 
it  fared  with  their  brethren,  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
gain   their  freedom  without  first  passing  through  a  bloody 
war.     There  they  were,  sure  enough,  praising  God  with  all 
their  lungs,  and  persecuting  Quakers  and  Anabaptists.     At 
home,  Oliver  held  the  reins  with  a  hand  of  iron.     He  asked 
advice  of  no  man,  but  drove  like  Jehu,  whipping  the  dogs, 
right  and  left,  out  of  his  way.     So  much  of  the  lion  had  the 
scoundrel  in  his  nature,  that  when  he  died  they  were  almost 
afraid  to  bury  him.    The  people  stood  agape,  as  it  were,  and 
with   their  senses  obtunded  ;  which,  in  fact,  had  been  the 
«ase  with  them  for  many  a  long  day  before. 

On  the  morrow  they  arose,  wiser  indeed,  but  not  sadder 
men.  They  were  delighted  to  recall  the  son  of  their  old 
king — take  him  at  hap-hazard,  and  trust  to  chance  for  what 
might  be  his  persuasion.     They  had  had  enough  of  religious 
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dissensions.  They  had  tried  both  parties,  and,  Peachum  or 
Lockit,  there  was  not  a  fico  to  choose  between  them.  On 
the  advent  of  the  new  king,  who  was  to  put  a  stop  to  it  all, 
they  went  wild  with  joy.  They  made  huge  bonfires,  and 
tossed  their  caps  to  the  sky.  Being  certain  that  Oliver  was 
dead,  they  took  him  up  and  banged  him.  The  new  king  was 
certainly  not  a  model  in  the  eyes  of  any  party,  (his  best 
friends  never  said  it  of  him,)  but,  nevertheless,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  his  subjects  were  more 
than  content ;  they  were  thankful.  Hurrah  for  Nell  Gwin  I 
The  presence  of  living  Nelly  was  sweeter  to  them  than  the 
memory  of  dead  Hampden.  Like  old  Grimaldi,  during  the 
riots,  they  were  willing  not  only  to  chalk  up  No  Popery,  but 
no  religion  at  all.  Their  next  king  was  one  who  hanged 
and  burned  them,  but  they  took  it  mute  as  sheep.  When  he 
got  out  of  his  throne,  it  was  because  another  king  came  over 
and  got  into  it.    The  people  spake  not. 

About  this  time  was  born  Joseph  Butler,  late  L.  L.  D.,  and 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham :  or,  as  the  English  have  it,  L.  L.  D., 
and  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  No  wonder  that  we  find, 
in  the  writers  of  his  day,  much  complaint  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity  and  atheism,  then  so  fashionable.  The  whole  fabric 
of  English  society  was  like  the  whited  sepulchre — fair 
enough  without.  The  generation  to  which  Joseph  Butler 
belonged,  was  not  answerable  for  the  rottenness  it  endured. 
That  rottenness  had  been  begotten  with  it  by  the  generation 
which  it  succeeded,  as  a  debauched  father  transmits  his  dis- 
eases. During  all  the  time  we  speak  of,  namely,  the  life- 
time of  Bishop  Butler,  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  were 
openly  and  notoriously  usurpers*  Their  divine  right  was 
reverently  prayed  over  every  Sunday,  and  to  every  procla- 
mation was  signed  King,  by  the  grace  of  God;  when  it  could 
not  be  concealed,  from  the  meanest  peasant,  that  the  rightful 
heirs  to  the  throne  were  then  in  France.  Corrupt  peers, 
and  a  venal  House  of  Commons,  was  that  of  which  Parlia- 
ment was  composed.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  people,  proper- 
ly speaking,  do  not  get  their  religion  from  either  king  or 
parliament,  but  the  Church,  which  all  know  to  be  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  neither  more  nor  less.  The  Tabernacle,  however,  had 
14 
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suffered  even  more  than  its  share  in  the  earthquakes.  The 
wise,  who  wisely  held  their  peace,  thought  that  never  was 
more  needed  the  presence  of  one,  as  having  authority,  to 
overturn  the  tables  of  the  money  changers,  and  especially  to 
expel  them  that  sold  doves.  The  union  of  church  and  state 
was  even  more  abominable  then  than  now,  because  it  better 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  bushel  under  which  to  hide  the 
light.  To  do  them  justice,  we  believe  that  the  makers  of  it 
did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  intend  it  to  act  as  a  bushel,  but 
as  a  splendid  lantern,  which  was  to  let  the  light  shine  in — ^but 
one  direction.  Why  not  so  ?  Is  the  stately  pride  of  an  an- 
cient kingdom  to  be  sacrificed  altogether  to  religion  ?  No, 
no  ;  a  proper  and  judicious  compromise  must  always  be  ex- 
pected and  desired  by  reasonable  men.  It  was  enough  that 
this  religion  should  have  emanated  from  a  stable  ;  and, 
doubtless,  so  thought  the  wise  and  great  men  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning, sired  the  holy,  catholic,  apostolic  Church  of  Eng- 
land. True,  the  people,  in  all  directions,  had  a  vulgar  de- 
sire to  see  the  light ;  to  divert  them  from  which  idea,  they 
made  the  lantern  a  very  fine  sight,  surely.  They  continued 
to  plaster  it  over  with  so  much  silver  and  gold  and  precious 
stones,  that,  at  last,  there  was  hardly  left  a  crevice  for  the 
light  to  shine  through.  As  Joseph  Butler  grew  towards 
man's  estate,  he  heard  different  accounts  of  the  after  history 
of  this  light  and  lantern.  The  Dissenters  thought,  for  want 
of  a  better  explanation,  that  when  the  Roundheads,  led  on  by 
Oliver,  smote  to  pieces  king  and  lantern,  the  light  dazzled 
them,  (they  being  unprepared  for  aught  so  brilliant,)  and  that 
therefore,  they  continued  to  strike  out  like  one  in  the  dark, 
who  is  not  altogether,  though  in  some  measure,  responsible 
for  the  damage  he  doeth.  The  Dissenters,  however,  were  not 
many  ;  moreover,  they  were  sadly  under  the  weather,  and 
were  bullied  accordingly.  Their  lame  account  of  things 
was  always  received  with  such  derision  as  made  it  appear 
very  mean.  All  good  subjects  swore,  with  loud  oaths,  that, 
in  Oliver's  time,  it  was  established  and  made  manifest,  that 
if  the  lantern  is  taken  away,  the  light  goes  with  it.  And 
the  writer  avers  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  better  for  men  to 
think  so,  than  to  show,   by  their  works,  as  the  Roundheads 
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did,  that  they  secretly  disapprove  of  Christ  having  only  said 
to  the  woman,  '*  Go,  and  sin  no  more." 

Mr.  Butler,  as  we  have  seen,  while  yet  very  young,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  tenets  of  the  dissenters,  in  whose 
doctrines  he  had  been  educated,  and  determined  to  conform 
to  the  established  church.  It  is  no  injustice  to  his  memory 
to  say  that  such  would  most  probably  have  been  his  deter- 
mination had  the  established  church  been  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  Greek,  or  the  Arminian.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but 
justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that,  if  ever  there  shall  be  a 
church,  of  which  all  the  members  will  be  such  Christian 
men  as  Joseph  Butler,  then  that  church,  whatever  may  be 
its  creed,  will  be  not  like  a  bushel  that  covers  the  light,  but 
like  a  hill,  from  whose  top  the  light  shall  shine  and  cannot 
be  hid. 

When  he  took  orders  in  the  church,  we  fear  that  he  stood 
there  "*  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  The  church 
was,  as  much  as  the  parliament,  but  a  part  of  the  political 
economy  of  the  English  government,  and  every  whit  as  cor- 
rupt as  any  other  part.  Men  were  preferred  in  it  for  politi- 
cal services,  just  as  they  were  preferred  for  the  same  in  the 
corps  diplomatique.  And  so,  with  less  justice,  for  the  church 
dignitary,  who  could  spare  fifteen  pounds  a  year  to  a  ourate, 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  sinecure  ;  although,  in  the  army, 
a  colonel  is  not  allowed  to  put  the  business  of  his  office  in 
the  hands  of  a  sergeant.  Had  Mr.  Butler  turned  the  weight 
of  his  talents  against  these  enormous  abuses  in  the  church, 
he  would  have  done  far  more  good  ;  albeit,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  would  never  have  been  elevated  to  the  high 
places  it  was  his  destiny  to  fill.  It  is  of  record,  that,  in  the 
year  1764,  which  was  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Butler,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bate  fought  two  duels,  and  was  subse- 
quently made  a  Baronet  and  a  Dean,  after  fighting  another ; 
that  the  Rev..  Mr.  Allen  killed  a  Mr.  Delany  in  a  duel  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  received  no  ecclesiastical  censure  therefor, 
though  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  strongly  charged  his  guilt  to  the 
jury.  The  writer  of  this  was  born,  educated,  and  still  lives 
in  a  community  in  which  the  law  of  honour,  properly  so  call- 
ed, has  always  been  in  force  and  observance.    A  heathenish 
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layman,  he  has  always  held  himself  amenable  to  it;  but  when 
he  thinks  of  these  reverend  men,  he  wants  to  climb  to  some 
high  place  and  spit  down  his  contempt  on  such  a  church. 
A  church  married  and  made  one  with  a  corrupt  earthly  gov- 
ernment. A  church,  the  livings  in  which,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  are  owned  by  families,  and  by  them 
given,  like  any  other  property,  to  portionless  younger  sons. 
But,  chaque  a  son  ^out;  in  the  eyes  of  Joseph  Butler,  this 
church  was  the  fold,  of  which  Christ  was  the  shepherd. 

He  looked  out  upon  the  world  and  saw  it  filled  with  er- 
ring wanderers.  The  nobles  and  leaders  of  society  were  fine 
gentlemen,  too  well  bred  to  make  a  blowing  horn  of  hete- 
rodox opinions,  but  many  of  them  were  notoriously  deists 
and  atheists.  Ever  since  the  Restoration,  religion  had  been 
at  a  discount.  On  the  stage  it  was  treated  as  a  bagatelle. 
In  short,  the  reputation  of  it  was  to  be  avoided  by  any  who 
aspired  to  the  character  of  wit  and  fine  gentleman.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us,  even  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Analogy,  is  the  erroneous  idea  its  author  entertained  of  that 
atheism  on  which  he  was  about  to  make  war.  Guileless  and 
full  of  simplicity,  he  had  himself  been  a  Christian  from 
childhood.  He  had  become  a  believer,  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward, without  a  struggle  or  thought  to  the  contrary'.  Re- 
tired and  studious,  a  man  of  books  and  not  of  the  world,  he 
seems  strangely  to  have  thought  that  the  wits  and  fops  about 
the  court  and  the  cofiee-houses,  owed  to  reason  what  was 
generally,  of  course,  the  eflect  of  ignorance,  of  fashion,  and 
the  desire  to  make  a  cheap  display  of  spirit.  Full  of  zeal 
for  the  side  on  which  he  was  enlisted,  Mr.  Butler  deter- 
mined it  should  be  a  battle  of  reason  alone.  Of  necessity, 
then,  his  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  earthly  proof  in  fa- 
vour of  a  future  life.  It  is  only  this  chapter  we  propose  now 
to  discuss.  In  it  he  says  nothing  of  Faith,  or  divine  interpo- 
sition to  help  us  see ;  but  boldly  declares  that,  from  facts 
known  to  all,  he  will  make  it  manifest,  by  logical  deduction, 
that,  after  our  bodies  are  buried,  our  souls  continue  to  exist. 
In  any  other  man  this  would  seem  the  sublimity  of  arro- 
gance. With  infinite  simplicity  he  proposed  to  himself  a 
task,  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  have 
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made  the  capacity  of  Shakspeare  or  Lord  Bacon  seem  fu- 
tile and  meagre  to  the  last  degree.  And  yet  our  author  not 
only  attempts  it,  but  seems  to  have  little  patience  with  any 
who  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  success  has  crowned  his 
undertaking. 

To  do  him  justice,  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  ad- 
mire his  talents,  or  to  regret  the  unwise  service  in  which  he 
consumed  them.  As  for  the  course  and  constitution  of  that 
small  part  of  nature  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  there  is  no  phase 
or  feature  in  it  that  is  not  a  hackneyed  emblem  of  mortality. 
The  drop  that  sinks  into  the  earth,  the  brook  hastening  to  the 
river,  and  the  river  swallowed  in  the  sea,  have  told  but  one 
story  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  ocean  itself,  dread, 
trackless,  unfathomable,  seems  forever  sadly  murmuring  of 
that  other  ocean  in  which  every  thing  earthly  is  buried  at 
last.  The  breeze  that  smells  of  sweetest  hay,  smells  also 
of  the  mould.  The  stateliest  tree  and  the  humblest  flower, 
are  monuments  of  trees  and  flowers  which  are  gone,  and  the 
place  thereof  shall  know  them  no  more.  The  Eternal  City 
is  choked  with  the  ruins  of  that  eternal  Rome  which  has 
passed  away ;  and  Carthage,  that  should  laugh  at  its  deso- 
lation, is  herself  desolate.  As  for  Egypt  and  the  East,  their 
temples  and  palaces  shelter  the  hooting  owl,  and  at  their 
altars  the  hated  jackall  flnds  safety.  In  the  densest  forests 
of  this,  which  poor  man  has  called  the  New  World,  they 
who  hew  down  trees  see  the  sunlight  fall  through  on  mighty 
ruins  of  cities  that  have  no  name ;  whose  marble  walls  are 
sculptured  over  with  a  history,  told  in  letters  none  can 
read.  In  God's  name,  let  us  not,  with  every  thing  crumbling 
around  us,  look  to  aught  that  we  see,  for  proof  of  our  im- 
mortality. If  we  take  for  granted  no  promise  made  to  us, 
then,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  story  is  already  told  and 
proven.  In  this  fair  climate,  little  flowers  smile  on  the 
grave  of  him  who  has  been  buried  a  week.  It  is  a  sad  les- 
son, easily  learned ;  and  if  from  it  the  great  man  could  gather 
comfort,  then  so  much  the  more  was  his  luck  than  ours. 

His  first  argument,  in  favour  of  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence  of  soul  and  body,  is  the  very  conclusive 
evidence  we  have  that  that  part  of  us  which  is  conscious,  is 
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capable  of  liviog  in  a  body  different  from  the  one  it  now 
inhabits,  as  that  we  were  alive  in  the  womb,  and  the  many 
and  complete  changes  our  bodies  experience  between  in- 
fancy and  old  age.  The  same  law,^as  he  jastly  observes, 
holds  good  with  respect  to  other  creatures  ;  as,  for  instance, 
worms  become  beautiful  flies,  and  birds  and  insects  burst 
the  shell,  flnding  (which  none  can  deny)  their  powers  of 
locomotion  much  enlarged  by  the  change.  Such  arguments 
as  these  should  be  divested  of  the  hard  and  uncouth  shell 
in  which  the  Bishop  confined  them ;  and,  like  butterflies, 
make  their  appearance  in  a  new  form.  They  should  be 
told  in  soft  and  delightful  verses,  purporting  to  be  sung  un- 
der pomegranate  trees  by  lovers  in  Persia.  An  inhabitant 
of  another  planet  would  imagine,  from  Mr.  Butler's  lan- 
guage, that  our  powers  of  consciousness  were  the  same  in 
the  womb  as  in  the  meridian  of  life,  so  little  does  he  say  of 
the  changes  the  mind  undergoes.  This  much  is  certain ; 
that,  as  helpless  as  is  an  infant,  for  any  conceivable  purpose 
his  mind  is  no  less  feeble  than  his  body.  How  it  is  in  the 
womb,  no  probe  or  chloroform,  yet  discovered,  has  been  able 
to  tell ;  but)  if  we  reason  from  analogy,  there  the  mind  and 
body  are  alike  in  their  incipient  existence.  As  for  the  life 
after  birth,  we  know  that  the  two  grow  with  each  other's 
growth  and  strengthen  with  each  other's  strength ;  that  they 
are  most  vigorous  in  manhood,  and  that,  in  extreme  old  age, 
they,  together,  return  to  the  imbecility  of  childhood.  And 
yet,  from  all  this,  or  rather  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  author 
argues  not  that  they  die  together,  but  that  when  the  one 
dies  the  other  lives  on.  With  almost  as  good  a  show  of 
reason,  he  might  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  the  rattle, 
on  the  end  of  a  snake's  tail,  has  a  separate  existence  from 
that  of  the  serpent  to  which  it  is  attached.  For,  according 
to  Mr.  Butler's  idea  of  such  things,  it  has  served  at  the  end 
of  various  reptiles  of  different  sizes  and  capacity. 

After  leaving  this,  his  chrysalis  argument,  Mr.  Butler 
proceeds  with  his  subject,  after  a  fashion  which  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  forbids  us  to  call  floun- 
dering. We  would  present  a  few  extracts,  but  from  a  sin- 
cere apprehension  that,  to  do  so»  would  cause  the  reader  to  lose 
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the  thread  of  our  remarks.  Apart,  however,  from  the  ob- 
scure and  ill-chosen  language  in  which  the  earnest,  but  not 
worldly-wise  scholar,  expresses  himself,  candour  compels  the 
acknowledgment  that  he  shows  abundant  evidence  of  a 
mind  well  fitted,  when  not  under  undue  influence,  for  the 
'Closest  logical  investigation.  In  fact,  this  whole  chapter  is 
to  us,  even  when  familiarized  to  the  author's  style,  a  source 
rather  of  pain  than  pleasure ;  like  the  desperate,  the  hope- 
less struggle  of  genius  with  poverty.  He  displays  not  only 
great  ability,  but,  which  is  exceedingly  strange,  much  seem- 
ing prudence  and  circumspection.  However  much  we  may 
differ  with  him  as  to  the  justness  of  his  argument,  we  are 
compelled  to  award  him  the  admiration  and  respect  due  to 
an  advocate  who  defends  with  genius  and  talent  a  cause  ob- 
viously weak.  If  he  flounders,  it  is  in  a  road  where  few, 
except  himself,  could  keep  from  falling.  He  is  careful  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  his  endeavour  is  of  the 
most  metaphysical  nature  ;  and  declares  that  he  claims  the 
victory  only  because  the  weight  of  probability  is  on  his  side. 
A  declaration  which  is  certainly  at  war  with  his  unjustifiar 
Ue  and  almost  intolerant  confidence  in  the  conclusiveness 
^f  his  demonstration.  Here  is  his  own  lucid  statement  of 
his  view  of  this  matter : — In  questions  of  difficulty,  or  such 
.as  are  thought  so,  where  more  satisfactory  evidence  cannot 
be  had,  or  is  not  seen,  if  the  result  of  examination  be,  that 
there  appears,  upon  the  whole,  any,  the  lowest,  presumption 
on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other,  or  a  greater  presumption 
^n  one  side,  though  in  the  lowest  degree  greater,  this  deter- 
mines the  question,  even  in  matters  of  speculation ;  and,  in 
matters  of  practice,  will  lay  us  under  an  absolute  and  for- 
mal obligation,  in  point  of  prudence  and  of  interest,  to  act 
upon  that  presumption,  or  low  probability,  though  it  be  so 
low  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  great  doubt  which  is  the 
truth. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  statement,  the  reader  hath  it 
As  to  the  matter,  we  propose  these  objections.  Ist.  When 
a  question  of  abstract  and  metaphysical  character  cannot  be 
solved  except  by  unsatis&ctory  presumption,  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  rational  man  should  not  force  his  mind  to  a  con- 
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elusion.  It  is  useless  to  argue  this  point.  Enough,  that  if 
such  a  doctrine  had  once  been  established,  the  world  would, 
in  the  beginning,  have  been  fixed  in  a  Stygian  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  delusion.  2nd.  That  the  existence  of  a  soul^ 
and  the  connection  of  that  soul  with  animal  life,  certainly 
furnishes  the  grandest  field  for  thought  known  to  the  en- 
larged and  liberal  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  useless 
and  mean  to  expect  that  man  should  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  this  lofty  subject,  more  easily  than  on  any  matter  of  doubt 
occurring  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life.       ^ 

After  leaving  what  we  call  his  chrysalis  argument,  the 
author  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  infer  that  the  soul  or  power  of  con- 
sciousness, dies  upon  the  happening  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
body.  To  this  demonstration  he  devotes  the  rest  of  the 
chapter^  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the  mind  is  as  little 
dependent  on  the  body  it  happens  to.  inhabit,  as  on  any  other 
matter.  The  thought  is  striking,  and  to  us  it  was  novel.  He 
reasons  on  it  with  surpassing  ingenuity.  We  believe  that 
this  is,  in  effect,  his  argument :  That  the  soul  or  power  of 
consciousness,  being  enclosed  in  a  prison-house  of  flesh,  is 
compelled,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  make  use  of 
all  the  fleshly  senses  through  which  alone  it  can  have  per- 
ception of  and  communication  with  the  outer  world.  This 
power  of  consciousness  is  not  part  of  these  senses,  but  an 
intelligent  actor  who  makes  use  of  these  mechanical  in- 
struments. As,  for  instance,  the  eye  is  but  a  beautiful  in- 
strument formed  of  lenses  and  crystalline  humours,  by  the 
use  of  which  the  intellect  perceives  the  presence  of  matter,, 
and  the  forms,  dimensions  and  relative  positions  of  material 
things.  This  eye  is  only  an  instrument  of  limited  power, 
and,  such  being  the  case,  the  intellect  of  man,  when  it  de- 
sires to  see  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  makes  use  of 
other  instruments  which,  like  the  eye,  are  formed  of  exqui- 
site lenses.  These  telescopic  and  magnifying  glasses,  many 
thousand  fold^  are  themselves  the  creatures  of  the  mind  of 
man.  The  intellect  is  independent  of  all  optical  instruments, 
for  it  is  but  lately  they  have  been  invented,  and  now  it  uses 
them  and  lays  them  aside  at  pleasure.    But  the  intellect^ 
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also,  ases  the  eye  or  closes  it  at  pleasure,  without  death  or 
injury  to  itself,  for  we  can  think  as  well  or  better  with  the 
eyes  shut.  The  mind,  then,  is  as  independent  of  the  eye  as 
of  an  optical  instrument,  and  it  is  certainly  ad  independent 
of  an  optical  instrument  as  of  a  plough  or  any  other  utensil. 
Now,  therefore,  if  the  mind  or  soul,  or  power  of  conscious- 
ness, (by  which  ever  name  it  be  called,)  have  a  separate  ex- 
istence from  the  eye,  it  has  also  a  separate  existence  from 
the  ear,  and,  in  short,  from  all  the  senses.  Again,  suppose 
a  man  sitting  in  a  chair,  has  need  of  an  object  a  few  feet 
from  him  on  the  floor.  He  takes  a  stick  with  which  he  draws 
it  nearer,  and  then,  stretching  out  his  arm,  gains  possession 
of  it.  Both  the  arm  and  the  stick  are,  plainly,  but  mechani- 
cal instruments  used  by  the  mind  to  efiect  a  purpose.  The 
mind  is  independent  of  both,  for  the  stick  is  presently  thrown 
aside,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  mind  would 
not  be  injured  if  the  owner's  arm  were  amputated,  as  was 
the  case  with  Lord  Nelson's,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  great 
Cervantes.  Neither  would  this  power  of  consciousness  suf- 
fer at  all,  should  both  arms  and  both  legs  be  cut  off.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  has  one  and  the 
same  existence  with  the  body ;  but  rather,  that  when  so  much 
of  the  body  is  gone  as  that  the  rest  dies,  then  the  power  of 
consciousness  is  released  from  a  condition  in  which,  being 
confined  in  matter,  it  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  mate- 
rial things:  and  that  the  spirit  cannot  then  be  seen  and 
known,  because  previously  it  could  only  be  seen  and  known 
by  its  use  of  material  things.  We  fear  that  the  reader,  in  his 
admiration  of  this  beautiful  theory,  will  forget  to  acknow- 
ledge his  indebtedness  to  us  for  having  translated  it  out  of 
the  original. 

On  this  die  all  is  cast.  The  first  and  palpable  objection 
to  it  the  author  meets  himself,  and  in  a  lofty  strain  of  senti- 
ment, worthy  of  its  elevated  sonrce.  That  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  brutes  as  men,  he  says,  in  effect,  is  certainly  true ; 
but  the  enlarged  and  liberal  mind  must  allow  that  the  infe- 
rior animals  may  as  well  have  immortals  souls  as  we,  for 
both  they  and  we  are  now  in  so  low  a  state,  that,  to  the  eyes 
of  angels,  there  can  be  little  to  choose  between  us.    Good 
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man !  If  this  were  the  only  objection  to  his  argoment,  we 
should  accept  it  with  grateful  thanks.  But,  whether  or  not 
we  receive  the  teacher's  doctrine,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  again 
to  declare  our  belief  that  a  church,  whose  members  were 
such  men  as  he,  would  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
whatever  might  be  its  creed. 

The  objections  to  the  Bishop's  reasoning  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, not  turning  on  any  slight,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  weight 
of  probability.  They  seem  to  us  plain  and  conclusive,  and 
directly  fatal  to  every  idea  the  author  advances.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  never  known  the  mind,  soul  or  intellect,  by 
which  ever  name  the  power  of  consciousness  be  called,  ex- 
cept as  one,  and  not  the  greatest  one,  of  the  phenomena  of 
our  existence.  And,  therefore,  when  we  know  that  death 
certainly  terminates  this  existence,  reason,  with  an  iron  law, 
proclaims  that  all  perishes  at  once,  and  that  death  is,  as  it 
appears,  a  perfect  privation  of  life  to  mind  and  body.  When 
we  look  on  the  body  of  a  slain  beast  or  reptile,  the  mind, 
which  has  no  option  but  to  reason  from  analogy,  cannot  view 
it  except  carelessly  as  a  thing  that  has  perished.  Like  a 
Venice  glass  broken,  it  cannot  be  mended.  This  single  fact, 
then,  viz :  that  except  as  with  the  body  we  know  nothing  of 
the  mind — is,  in  itself,  when  left  to  bare  reason,  a  mountain  of 
an  argument  on  the  side  of  mortality,  compared  to  which 
the  Bishop's  subtle  and  air-drawn  theories  are  but  the  down 
of  a  thistle. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  say  more,  which  is  not  the  case, 
we  might  add  that,  on  a  nearer  view,  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
reasoning  becomes  not  only  flimsy  but  shadowy  in  the  ex- 
treme. As  for  the  mind,  it  is  known  to  be  seated  in  the 
brain — a  fact  that  is  proven  in  many  ways.  Among  others, 
th&t  an  injury  to  the  brain  deprives  us  of  reason,  exactly  as 
an  injury  to  the  heart  deranges  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  an  injury  to  the  eye  or  ear  deprives  us  of  sight  or  hearing. 
When  the  brain  is  heated  by  fever,  the  mind  wanders  from 
its  throne.  The  combatant  who  is  struck  on  the  head  is 
stunned  for  the  time,  though  the  wound  prove  trifling.  So 
well,  indeed,  is  this  now  understood,  that,  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, the  terms  brain  and  mind  are  used  without  distino- 
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tion.  It  is,  therefore,  absolately  nothing  to  say  that  the  mind 
remains  after  any  organ  of  sense  has  lost  its  action.  For, 
that  it  does  so,  no  more  proves  a  separate  existence  of  the 
mind,  than  the  fact  of  the  other  senses  remaining,  should 
prove  a  separate  existence  of  those  senses.  When  a  limb  is 
taken  off  in  battle,  or  otherwise,  that  limb  is  lost,  but  the 
owner  retains  the  use  of  the  remainder  of  his  body.  Why, 
then,  should  Mr.  Butler  have  singled  out  the  mind  as  being 
unhurt  by  such  a  loss,  when  the  senses  of  sight,  of  hearing, 
of  taste,  and  of  touch,  all  remain  in  their  pristine  vigour  ? 
Every  organ  has  been  made,  by  the  Great  Machinist,  of  such 
exquisite  construction,  that  any,  the  slightest,  derangement 
of  its  parts  will  generally  deprive  it  of  its  action,  i.  e.  will 
deprive  the  owner  of  one  of  his  senses.  Now,  if  a  proposi- 
tion be  true,  the  converse  of  that  proposition  is  also  true. 
Therefore,  it  is  true  that  so  long  as  the  healthy  and  natural 
action  of  any  organ  continues,  the  sense  of  that  organ  re- 
mains to  the  owner  of  it.  From  which  it  follows  that  a 
man's  retaining  his  mind  after  the  loss  of  his  hand,  no  more 
proves  a  separate  existence  of  the  mind  from  the  body,  than 
the  fact  of  a  man  retaining  the  use  of  his  hand  after  the  loss 
of  sight,  proves  a  separate  existence  of  the  hand  from  the 
body.  In  short,  if  the  successful  amputation  of  a  limb  proves 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  so  also  is  the  same  proven  by 
paring  the  nails,  and  by  the  barber's  operations  on  the  hair 
and  beard — a  view  of  the  subject  which  begins  to  border  on 
the  ridiculous,  which  is  also  the  unseemly.  We  will  only 
express  our  regret  that  the  Bishop  did  not  treat  of  this  ques- 
tion, arising  upon  his  theory,  to  wit :  when  one,  from  water 
on  the  brain,  or  a  blow  received  on  the  skull,  becomes  an 
idiot  for  life,  then  is  the  soul  still  in  the  idiot's  body  or  not  ? 

Men  differ  in  size  and  complexion,  in  law  and  custom,  but 
there  has  never  been  discovered  either  main  land,  or  little 
island  in  the  farthest  ocean,  whose  inhabitants  held  not  the 
belief  that,  after  this  life,  man  goes  to  another  world  where 
life  is  eternal.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Butler 
should  have  undertaken  his  futile  task,  since  he,  of  all  men, 
did  not  come  by  his  belief  through  any  nice  chain  of  argu- 
ment, but,  as  his  life  shows,  was  satisfied  of  the  truth,  while 
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yet  so  young  he  knew  not  a  term  in  the  art  of  logic.  There 
is  no  sucih  general  mark  of  the  haman  race  as  this  belief  in 
a  future  existence.  Therefore,  this  belief  is  an  instinct, 
which  is  not  a  thing  of  human  creation,  but  a  gift  of  Provi- 
dence. In  this  instance,  a  gift  which,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
a  promise. 

In  his  first  chapter,  then,  the  author  erred  in  that  he  dived 
to  a  great  depth  in  search  of  what  floats  on  the  surface. 
Like  any  other  diver,  he  grasped  whatever  came  to  his  hand 
in  the  vast  illimitable  void,  and  when  he  rose,  he  brought 
with  him  only  coral  and  pretty  sea-weed.  Whatever  may 
be  the  dictum  of  fashion,  it  is  the  part  of  candour  to  praise 
the  diver's  courage  and  strength,  but  not  his  success. 

Nashville,  Tenn,  J.  C  T. 


Art.  XI. — Banks  and  Banking. 

The  objections  of  our  present  Banking  system  considered, 
together  with  a  plan  for  a  new  one. 

There  have  been  many  systems  of  banking  proposed  and 
adopted  in  this  country,  since  the  formation  of  its  govern- 
ment, yet  we  have  entirely  failed  to  produce  one  possessing, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  those  great  principles  of  uniform  bene- 
fit, which  are  so  essential  for  such  institutions.  Something 
connected  with  their  practical  application,  has  always  exist- 
ed to  neutralize  their  better  parts,  and  to  defeat  the  aims  of 
their  adoption.  Banks,  as  now  established,  are  a  great 
source  of  power  to  those  conducting  them ;  and,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  unprincipled,  can  very  easily  be  made  instruments 
of  oppression,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  profit  and  assis- 
tance to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  portions  of  the 
community.  They  have  too  frequently  proven  to  be  arbitra- 
ry or  self-willed,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  public ;  or  are 
so  loosely  constructed  in  their  organization,  as  to  permit  their 
managing  powers  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
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fraading  the  public,  without  leaving  them  the  means  of  re- 
dress oc  restitution. 

_In  some  of  our  States,  banks  are  required  to  deposit,  in  the 
hands  of  a  State  officer,  dividend-paying  stocks,  to  be  used, 
if  necessary,  for  the  redemption  of  their  issues.  This  plan 
is  a  good  one/so  far  as  it  is  applicable  ;  but  its  object  being 
to  reform  only  one  of  the  abuses  of  banking,  it  fails  to  meet 
the  radical  difficulty,  and  to  satisfy  the  entire  wants  of  the 
community.  If  we  desire  a  safe  and  profitable  banking  sys- 
tem, we  must  make  such  restrictions  as  will  govern  the 
whole  of  their  departments.  They  should  be  less  compli- 
cated in  their  ramifications,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  under- 
stood by  those  having  an  interest  in  their  existence.  It  has 
been  found  expedient  to  establish  them  in  all  commercial 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  augmenting  trade 
and  commerce,  facilitating  exchanges,  meeting  emergencies, 
making  operations  facile  and  inexpensive.  The  most  desir- 
able and  valuable  of  their  advantages,  claimed  to  proceed 
from  their  existence,  may  be  thus  enumerated : 

First — That  they  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  States  and  individuals,  by  means  of 
their  paper  issues  being  made  use  of  as  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country,  instead  of  gold  and  silver  ;  thus  making 
the  transmission  of  large  sums  of  money  more  easy  and  safe, 
and  increasing  the  real  value  of  the  precious  metals,  by 
making  them  a  basis  of  circulation,  instead  of  requiring 
them  to  serve  in  that  capacitj' themselves  ;  a  necessity  which 
would  subject  them  to  risk  and  loss,  to  waste,  wear  and 
abuse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  burdensomeness  of  carriage  and 
transmission  ;  and  that  they  (the  banks)  have  the  means  of 
increasing  the  active  capital  of  a  country,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  its  resources  and  industry.  It  is  claimed,  as  a 
well-established  fact,  that  those  banks  which  possess  good 
credit,  can  circulate  a  greater  sum  of  their  own  issues, 
than  the  quantum  of  their  actual  capital  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  real  extent  of  this  capacity  has  not  been  fully  arrived  at, 
but  it  has  been  generally  conceded  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  This  faculty,  it  is  claimed,  is  produced  in  va- 
rious ways.     Firsts  because  a  great  amount  of  notes  are  con- 
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tinned  in  circulation  for  an  indefinite  period,  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  confidence  which  each  holder  has  that  he  can  ob- 
tain for  them,  at  any  moment,  gold  and  silver.  Secondly^ 
because  every  loan  which  a  bank  makes,  is  a  credit  to  the 
borrower  on  its  books,  which  amount  it  is  ready  to  pay  on 
demand,  either  in  its  own  notes,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  as  it 
may  be  required.  But,  generally,  no  actual  payment  is  made 
in  either ;  the  borrower  having,  by  his  check  or  order,  trans- 
ferred his  credit  to  another  person,  who,  in  his  turn,  may  do 
the  same,  and  thus  continue  the  amount  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank,  without  there  having  been  a  dollar  removed  from 
its  first  repository ;  where  the  sum  still  remains,  until  it  is 
removed  or  extinguished  by  a  discount  to  some  person  who 
may  wish  to  send  it  away  by  draft,  or  who  owes  the  bank  to 
an  equal  or  larger  amount.  Thirdly. — There  is  always  a 
large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank, 
exclusive  of  its  own  stock,  which  has  been  placed  there  by 
persons  who  are  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  use  it,  either  in 
their  own  business,  or  some  other  in  which  they  can  make  a 
profit.  These  deposits  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  operations 
of  a  bank,  although  they  are  liable  to  be  redrawn  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  ;  because,  experience  has  shown  that  money 
much  oftener  changes  owners  than  place^  and  that  what  is 
drawn  out  is  generally  so  speedily  replaced,  as  to  authorize 
the  counting  of  such  deposits  as  an  efficient  fund,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  capital  of  the  bank,  to  extend  its 
loans  far  beyond  its  capital  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  to  an- 
swer all  demands  for  coin,  whether  drawn  out  in  consequence 
of  its  own  loans,  or  from  the  occasional  return  of  its  notes. 
But  all  these  advantages  must  rest  entirely  on  the  confidence 
which  the  community  entertains  in  the  resources  and  good 
management  of  the  bank. 

Agaii) : — That  banks  have  a  tendency  to  impart  stabili- 
ty to  monetary  afi*airs,  and  to  produce  a  more  correct  stan- 
dard of  promptness  in  all  business  transactions,  and  thus 
make  the  credit  system  more  of  a  benefit  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. First. — Because  they  possess  the  power  of  concen- 
trating the  productive  capital  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  re-distributed   throughout  the  community  in  the 
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most  speedy  and  safe  manner ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are 
the  receiving  and  disbursing  agents,  through  whose  hands 
the  capital  which  has  been  drawn  from  its  usual  channels  of 
trade,  is  returned  to  it  soonei"  than  by  any  other  means.  It 
is  also  claimed,  that  banks  are  capable  of  acting  in  money 
matters  as  the  man  of  capital  does,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
great  wealth,  is  enabled  to  buy  and  import  large  quantities 
of  merchandise,  and  distribute  it  in  smaller  ones,  to  suit  his 
less  wealthy  customers,  either  for  cash  or  credit ;  and  thus 
extend  the  great  benefit  of  trade  to  all.  Banks  are  also 
made  use  of  as  a  repository,  by  men  of  large  means,  for  the 
sake  keeping  of  their  unemployed  funds,  which  can  be,  and 
are,  disposed  of  by  the  bank,  to  the  benefit  of  those  in  want 
of  money  in  their  business,  without  incommoding  any  one. 
Secondly. — Because  banks  are  capable  of  influencing  a 
promptness  in  all  business  transactions,  and  thus  justify  the 
uses  of  the  credit  system  to  all  departments  of  trade,  by 
rendering  it  equally  safe  and  easy.  Their  own  great  credit, 
it  is  claimed,  being  the  result  of  the  promptness  with  which 
they  fulfil  their  own  obligations,  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  reject  all  customers  who  show  a  want  of  prompti- 
tude with  them.  The  result  of  such  regularity  in  dealing, 
has  the  effect  of  making  one  dollar  serve  in  the  payment  of 
twenty  different  claims  of  the  same  amount,  when,  if  such 
were  not  the  c^se,  it  would  only  be  able  to  be  used  in  the  pay- 
ment of  one  or  two  in  the  same  length  of  time.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  this  one  thing  is  a  source  of  great 
power  to  the  banks,  and  which  they  oflen  make  use  of  after 
inducing  men  to  increase  their  business  by  throwing  out  to 
them  hopes  of  assistance,  or  success,  which  are  not  always 
realized.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  bank  of&cers  do 
not  always  throw  aside  their  prejudices  against  individuals, 
when  assuming  their  new  powers  and  responsibilities.  It 
has  been  frequently  the  case  that  the  ill-feeling  of  a  single 
person  connected  with  a  bank,  has  been  the  cause  of  that 
bank  suspending,  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  community  in 
which  it  was  situated,  by  his  making  use  of  its  capital  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  evil  designs.  But,  if  the  powers 
of  issue  and  redemption  were  taken  from  all  banks,  they 
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could  not  affect  the  interests  of  others,  any  more  than  an  in- 
dividual. As  they  are  now  conducted,  their  capabilities  of 
evil  are  very  large ;  so  much  so,  as  to  make  it  a  source  of 
continual  anxiety  to  every  business  man.  It  required,  as  we 
remember,  all  the  power  that  President  Jackson  was  pos- 
sessed of,  to  crush  the  great  United  States  Bank,  which  had 
at  its  head  a  man  well  worthy  to  represent  and  enforce  the 
immense  power,  for  evil  or  good,  belonging  to  an  insuffi- 
ciently restricted  banking  institution  such  as  that.  Jackson 
soon  saw,  with  a  just  apprehension,  the  powers  belonging  to 
one  man,  possessing  so  much  capital,  centred  in  one  institu- 
tion, and  over  which  he  alone  had  the  control.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent this  ever  being  the  case  again,  that  he  recommended  the 
establishment  of  small  banks  throughout  the  country ;  assu- 
ming that  they  would  be  kept  in  check  by  the  general  op- 
position and  competition  which  would  exist  amongst  them  ; 
and  that,  working  thus  as  competitors,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  employ  their  concentrated  powers  to  deprive  the 
community  of  those  rights  and  privileges  so  essential  to  the 
common  interest  and  safety.  He  also  entertained  the  opin- 
ion that,  whilst  we  are  increasing  the  number  of  banks,  we 
are  also  increasing  the  mutual  interest  existing  between 
them  and  the  people.  We  believe  his  judgment  to  be  correct 
in  every  particular,  however  its  application  may  have  been 
marred  by  inadequate  application  to  details. 

We  will  now  consider  those  objections  to  the  establish- 
ments of  banks,  which  we  think  of  most  importance  and  to 
be  most  worthy  of  public  attention.  They  consist  of  the 
following  serious  charges,  as  popularly  made,  viz  : 

That^  they  have  a  tendency  to  increase  usury. 

That^  they  retard  or  prevent  other  kinds  of  loaning. 

I'hatj  they  induce  over  trading. 

That^  they  increase  the  number  of  ignorant  adventurers  in 
speculation,  bolster  up  their  fictitious  credit,  and  thu»-enable 
them  to  practice  and  continue  their  impositions  upon  the 
public;  and 

.  \Thatj  they  directly,  or  indirectly,  influence  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Now,  if  such  charges  can  be  made  out  against  banking  insti- 
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tutions,  their  benefits  must  be  of  a  very  superior  nature  to 
indace  us  to  countenance  them,  or  to  reconcile  us  to  the  evils 
which  they  generate.  Bat,  it  is  our  opinion  that  these 
charges  cannot  be  maintained  against  banking  institutions, 
which  are  properly  restricted  in  their  powers.  It  is  not  the 
principles  of  banking  that  we  condemn,  but  the  false  sys' 
terns  on  which  they  are  now  too  frequently  carried  on.  Let 
us  look,  however,  to  these  charges  in  general,  and  see  by 
what  sort  of  evidence  they  are  sustained. 

FirsL — ^That  they  have  a  tendency  to  increase  usury. 

We  have  said,  elsewhere,  that  banks  have  the  power  of  en- 
forcing punctuality  in  the  payments  of  sums  due  them  from 
others.  This,  necessarily,  in  certain  cases,  must  compel  the 
debtor  to  resort  to  usurious  borrowing,  or  else  lose  his  credit 
with  the  bank.  The  bank  is  not  chargeable  with  this  evil, 
unless  it  has,  by  its  excessive  discounts,  instigated  the 
debtor  to  extend  his  own  business  wildly,  and  far  beyond  his 
available  resources.  It  is  also  contended,  that,  inasmuch  as 
bank  stocks  pay  a  much  better  dividend  than  the  same 
amount  of  money  Would,  if  made  use  of  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  loaning,  men  are  better  satisfied  to  invest  their  sur- 
plus capital  in  banks  than  to  loan  it  out  themselves  to  the 
community  generally ;  and  that,  when  it  gets  into  the  hands 
of  the  banks,  it  is  only  loaned  to  a  particular  few,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  many ;  having  the  effect  to  make  the  rich 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  feebler  naturally  goes  to 
the  wall,  and  is  driven,  by  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  to 
apply  to  the  usurer  to  obtain  such  money  as  he  may  need,  let 
it  cost  him  what  it  may.  The  bank  that  creates  the  appe- 
tite which  it  refuses  to  pacify,  is  a  moral  mischief;  but  even 
where  chargeable  with  this  offence,  the  mischief  is  of  but 
small  consequence,  in  comparison  to  the  effects  of  a  money 
pressure  which  has  been  produced  by  its  over-issues.  The 
prostration  following  the  artificial  stimulus,  is  an  evil  of 
more  mischievous  magnitude,  when  it  operates  upon  a  whole 
community,  as,  in  such  cases,  it  always  must. 

Now,  in  this  connection,  we  admit  that  banks  are  placed 
in  the  same  position  with  individuals,  during  a  pressure  in 
the  money  market,  or  while  it   is  approaching  one.     Their 
15 
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own  liabilities  are  equally  subject  to  the  rule  of  promptness 
in  business  with  those  of  individuals.  We  yield  the  point 
cheerfully ;  but  we  claim  that,  at  least  one  half  the  panics 
which  visit  us,  from  time  to  time,  originate  through  causes 
arising  from  improper  management  on  the  part  of  the 
banks ;  and,  sometimes,  when  the  management  thereof  has 
been,  with  a  view,  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  to  increase  the 
profits  of  their  stockholders.  This  is  done,^r^/ — by  making 
use  of  their  funds  to  oppress  other  institutions,  so  that  they 
may  run  their  issues  out  of  the  market,  and  place  their  own 
in  it.  This  awakens  a  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
those  oppressed,  and  they  all  engage  in  the  warfare  with 
their  means,  instead  of  using  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Before  this  contention  arises,  money  may  be  easy  enough. 
Many  are  induced  to  extend  their  business,  in  consequence 
of  great  bank  facilities ;  and  the  crisis  resulting  from  this 
private  struggle  among  the  banks  takes  them  unawares. 
There  is  no  reason  for  a  crisis  of  a  public  or  social  nature, 
that  they  can  see — there  is  no  lack  of  resources  in  the 
community — no  lack  of  credit  among  themselves  ;  but  they 
are  the  victims,  and  sufier  from  the  greedy  competition  of 
the  banks.  Unprepared  for  the  unexpected  crisis,  they  are 
forced  into  the  clutches  of  the  usurer,  and  must  pay  exorbi- 
tantly to  uphold  a  credit  which  no  act  of  their  own  has 
shaken. 

Secondly, — The  banks  operate  hurtfully  by  making  use  of 
their  fur.ds  at  remote  districts,  where  they  pay  them  a  better 
interest,  instead  of  distributing  them  among  their  own  citi- 
zens. They  thus  serve  as  agents  to  drain  the  local  capital 
from  the  very  people  for  whose  use  it  was  designed  in  their 
establishment,  and  send  it  away  for  the  benefit  of  others.  This 
is  a  practice  common  to  almost  every  bank  in  the  Union  ; 
because  it  has  proven  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  both  by  the 
increase  of  their  issues  and  the  amount  of  their  rates  of  in- 
terest. For  this  we  cannot  blame  them,  no  more  than  we 
can  individuals,  unless  it  be  for  a  want  of  patriotism  in 
behalf  of  their  own  business  community.  Trade  is  natu- 
rally selfish,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  them  to  pay  no 
regard  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  sacrifice  it  entirely  to 
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ours.  Such  liberality  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  class  of 
business  men.  If  we  wish  to  remedy  this  evil,  we  must  ap- 
ply proper  restrictions  to  them,  when  we  invest  them  with 
the  powers  of  banking.  If,  then,  they  accept  our  conditions, 
we  can  exercise  a  power  of  restraint,  and  can  coerce  their 
obedience  in  various  ways — by  penalties,  by  forfeiture  of 
charter,  and  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  usury  laws. 

Thirdly. — Banks,  by  an  over-issue  of  their  notes  during  a 
season  of  plenty,  and  by  increasing  their  discounts  because 
they  are  overstocked  with  money  received  from  their  deposit- 
ors, suffer  with  the  rest,  and  are  equally  enfeebled,  when  a 
reaction  takes  place.  Their  shortsightedness  brings  its  pe- 
nalties upon  their  own  shoulders.  To  relieve  themselves  in 
such  periods,  they  contract  suddenly  both  their  issues  and 
discounts,  and  thus  compel  their  customers  to  seek  a  new 
market,  which  extends  the  pressure  still  farther,  until  it  be- 
comes universal.  Therefore,  we  claim  that,  as  banks  are 
now  established  and  managed,  they  are  directly  or  indirectly 
chargeable  with  the  panic,  the  crisis,  and  their  fruits,  the  in- 
crease of  usury. 

Again : — That  they  retard  or  prevent  other  kinds  of  loan- 
ing. 

We  have,  we  think,  sufficiently  shown  elsewhere,  that 
they  have  the  power  of  drawing  and  concentrating  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  away  from  those  channels  in  which  it 
might  lie  idle  and  non-productive ;  but  we  claim  that,  al- 
though this  is  the  case,  yet,  by  reason  of  their  anxiety  to  in- 
crease their  own  issues,  they  are  induced  to  make  use  of 
both  their  capital  and  deposits  in  other  ways  than  those 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  their  own  community ;  and  that 
they  are  thus  made  instruments  to  take  from  us  those  means 
which  would  be  otherwise  distributed  among  us  by  private 
loans.  Their  immensely  concentrated  capital,  also,  enables 
them  to  enter  into  large  enterprises  through  their  agents, 
whether  in  the  districts  where  they  are  situated,  or  in  re- 
mote places ;  and  thus  do  they  frequently  divert  from  us  the 
money,  which,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  individu- 
ally, would  necessarily  seek  investment  entirely  among  our 
own  people.    It  has  been  claimed,  as  an  argument  in  their 
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favour,  that  banks,  in  their  formation,  draw  capital  from  for- 
eign sources.  Sach  is,  no  doubt,  the  case ;  but  are  not  those 
who  thus  furnish  it,  always  drawing  a  profit  from  our  labour, 
which  constitutes  a  large  amount  periodically  drawn  from 
the  capital  and  circulation  of  the  community  7  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  use  in  the  money  thus  borrowed  from  abroad,  but 
it  is  not  without  its  corresponding  injuries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  banks,  as  now  established,  can,  and 
are  made,  materially  to  affect  the  money  market  of  almost 
every  community  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  change  the 
ordinary  channels  of  loaning. 

Again : — ^That  they  induce  over-trading 

This  charge  has  been  treated  of  in  part,  already,  in  a  for- 
mer paragraph.  All  experience  has  taught  us,  that,  when 
the  supply  of  money  exceeds  our  legitimate  demand,  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  produced  by  every  over-issue  of  bank  pa- 
per. When  our  products  are  excessive,  the  banks  are  better 
able  to  extend  their  issues ;  because,  the  greater  the  supply 
of  products,  the  more  money  is  required  to  effect  its  trans- 
fers. The  banks,  having  an  eye  to  business,  perceive  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  issues,  and  are  not  long  in 
taking  advantage  of  it.  They  enlarge  their  facilities  by  in- 
creasing their  discounts,  which  induces  eager  crowds  to  en- 
ter into  the  field  of  speculation.  This  increases  corres- 
pondingly the  demand  for,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  still  further  the  fictitious  demand  for 
money.  The  banks,  stimulating  others,  are  themselves  sti- 
mulated, and  continue  to  supply  the  funds,  until  they  begin 
to  fear  for  themselves  the  inevitable  consequences  of  over-is- 
suing, and  are  thus  induced  to  check,  suddenly,  their  further 
advances.  The  panic  is  thus  begun,  andjthe  recoil  is  pro- 
portioned strictly  to  the  previous  excitement.  This  causes  a 
reactionary  movement  in  the  produce  market ;  the  advanc- 
ing strides  of  speculation  are  stayed  in  their  full  career, 
and  trade,  after  going  through  an  ordeal  of  terror,  slowly 
commences  its  return  back  to  its  proper  level,  but  not  with- 
out leaving  ruin  and  desolation  everywhere  along  the  path 
of  its  eccentric  progress.  Thousands  are  suddenly  made 
bankrupt,  who  were  before  in  affluent  circumstances. 
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Again : — That  banks  increase  the  number  of  ignorant 
and  fraudulent  traders,  and,  having  done  so,  bolster  up  their 
fictitious  credit,  and  thus  enable  them  to  continue  their  im- 
positions at  the  expense  of  prudent  traders  and  the  commu* 
nity  at  large. 

This  charge  only  applies  to  the  officers  of  those  banks 
who  make  use  of  its  funds  to  press  purely  personal  and  sel- 
fish objects,  and  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  some  of  their  re- 
latives and  friends ;  and,  by  these  means,  foist  upon  the  com- 
munity persons  who  are  really  unworthy  of  confidence,  and 
enable  them  to  defraud  the  public,  by  reason  of  the  counten- 
ance given  them  by  the  bank.  Sometimes,  banks  will  ex- 
tend their  credit  to  persons,  who,  if  their  affairs  were  wound 
up,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  fifty  cents  upon  the  dollar. 
By  their  aid,  these  bankrupts  maintain  their  credit,  to  the 
great  injury  of  confiding  creditors.  Their  policy  is  of  the 
most  basely  selfish  character,  since  it  is  designed  only  to  in- 
crease the  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  secret  bankrupt,  in 
order  to  the  increase  of  their  own  securities.  They  sustain 
him  until  he  can  defraud  other  citizens,  and,  taking  care  to 
obtain  a  lien  upon  his  new  acquisitions,  as  soon  as  they  feel 
themselves  made  secure,  they  cast  the  worthless  debtor  aside, 
having  used  him  only  long  enough  to  delude  other  creditors, 
whom  their  seeming  confidence  has  persuaded  to  believe  in 
his  good  faith  and  soundness.  This  is  a  frequent  practice, 
and  is  regarded  as  quite  a  meritorious  operation.  We  have 
known  merchants  to  recommend  a  customer  to  brother  mer- 
chants, knowing  all  the  while  that  he  was  totally  unworthy 
of  truth.  Their  object  was  that  of  the  bank.  It  was  sim- 
ply to  realize  out  of  the  goods  that  he  may  buy  from  them 
the  claim  which  they  hold  against  him,  and  which,  other- 
wise,  they  know  must  be  lost.  This  criminal  practice,  ap- 
plying as  well  to  individuals  as  to  banks,  cannot  be  used 
against  them  especially,  only  so  far  as  that  their  greater  op- 
erations, by  reason  of  their  concentrated  capital,  enables 
them  to  operate  more  extensively  in  such  dishonest  transac- 
tions, resulting  in  a  consequently  increased  evil  to  the  innocent 
community. 
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Again  : — ^That  banks  indirectly  influence  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Banks,  having  been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  productive  capital  of  the  coun- 
try,  are  authorized  to  make  issues  of  their  own  paper,  upon 
gold  and  silver  as  its  basis.  It  is,  therefore,  their  interest  to 
retain  within  their  vaults  the  precious  metals.  It  cannot 
well  be  their  interest  to  send  it  away.  But  there  are  causes 
arising  from  their  excessive  issues,  which  will  give  us  the 
right  to  accuse  them  of  being  the  cause,  indirectly  at  all 
events,  of  doing  so.  It  is  always  the  case,  when  there  is  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper  money,  that  people  increase  their 
domestic  expenses  and  business  expectations.  New  foreign 
luxuries  are  introduced.  The  importing  merchant  increases 
his  foreign  purchases,  because  he  expects  an  increase  ot 
sales  ;  for  all  of  which  he  must  pay  in  gold  and  silver,  or  in 
material  wealth  of  some  kind.  But  the  increase  of  paper 
money  will  also  increase  the  prices  of  our  products  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  preclude  their  shipment  to  foreign  ports,  when 
the  difference  in  price  will  not  allow  a  sufficient  margin  for 
a  profit  over  the  expenses  of  shipment ;  and  thus  we  still 
farther  increase  the  balance  against  us,  to  be  only  lessened 
or  liquidated  by  the  shipment  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  banks,  so  long  as  they  do  business  at  all,  cannot  resist 
this  necessity,  which  strictly  results  from  their  eagerness,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  enlarge  their  business  beyond  the  strict 
need  of  the  community,  and  beyond  the  real  measure  of  their 
strength  and  their  resources.  Governed  by  the  same  appe- 
tites which  sway  the  desires  of  individuals,  they  reach  the 
same  results,  and  suflTer  from  the  same  causes  ;  but,  to  them 
is  chiefly  chargeable  the  fault  of  excess  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  vastly  greater  evils  to  the  people,  flowing 
from  their  sudden  stoppage  of  those  issues  which  they  had 
made  too  excessive  for  their  own  and  the  public  good. 

We  have  thus  briefly,  and,  perhaps,  superficially,  indicated, 
in  a  simple  and  inartificial  way — that  we  may  be  the  more 
easily  understood— the  leading  causes  of  those  monetary  diffi- 
culties— ^those  caprices  of  banks  and  bankers — to  which  the 
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mercantile  conimanity  is  so  periodically  subject  in  this  coun- 
try; caprices  which,  seemingly,  help  trade  for  a  season,  only  to 
hurt  it  more  seriously  in  the  end.  To  enter  into  illustrative 
details  of  the  subject  would  require  volumes.  We  propose 
now  to  throw  out,  for  the  consideration  of  citizens  and  law- 
givers, a  few  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  banking  system, 
by  the  adoption  of  which,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  may  obvi- 
ate much  of  the  objectionable  features  in  their  present  or- 
ganization. Our  plan  shall  be  submitted  without  argument. 
We  propose,  then — 

1st.  The  establishment,  by  the  State  governments,  of  a 
banking  department,  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  whose  duties  shall  be  equal  in  the 
general  management,  but  who  shall  each  have  allotted  to 
him  a  particular  department  of  the  same,  which  he  shall  di- 
rectly superintend. 

2d.  That  all  banks  of  issue,  within  the  State,  may  be  con- 
ducted or  owned  by  one  or  more  persons,  as  they  may  elect. 

3d.  That  all  banks  of  issue  shall,  before  commencing  bu- 
siness in  the  State,  deposit  with  the  banking  department, 
twenty-five  dollars  in  specie,  and  seventy-five  dollars  in 
sound  United  States'  or  State  stocks,  for  every  one  hundred 
dollars  of  notes  which  they  propose  to  issue.  But,  if  the 
amount  already  issued  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  to 
each  man,  M'oman  and  child,  in  the  State,  as  compared  with 
the  last  returns  of  population,  they  must  deposit  a  greater 
proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  and  less  of  stock. 

4th.  That  all  institutions,  not  already  authorized  to  do  so, 
shall  be  prohibited  from  issuing  any  notes  or  bills,  which  it 
may  be  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  unless  they  have 
been  issued  from  the  banking  department,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  registrar  thereon,  as  an  evidence  of  their  being 
so  issued  and  secured. 

5th.  That  all  notes,  so  issued,  must  be  presented  for  re- 
demption at  the  banking  department  of  the  State  only ; 
which  requisition  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  note. 

6th.  That  all  plates  made  use  of  for  taking  the  impres- 
sions of  bank  notes,  must  be  obtained  by,  and  remain  in  the 
hands  of,  the  State  banking  department. 
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7th.  That  all  interest  received  on  the  stocks  deposited 
with  the  department,  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  or- 
der of  the  parties  having  placed  them  there. 

8th.  That  when  all  the  notes  which  any  bank  may  have 
issued,  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  shall  have  been 
returned  to  the  department,  or  five  years  having  elapsed  af- 
ter the  closing  of  such  bank,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  all  stocks 
and  moneys  still  remaining  in  their  hands. 

9th.  That  in  the  case  of  any  stocks  deposited  being  paid 
by  the  party  issuing  them,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
to  reinvest  them  as  soon  as  possible,  in  like  securities,  pro- 
vided they  can  obtain  the  same  at  a  par  value ;  but,  if  not, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  depositors  to  supply  them  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  funds  for  that  purpose,  and  if  they  shall 
decline  to  receive  them,  the  department  will  retain  the  same 
in  gold  and  silver,  without  allowing  them  interest  thereon. 

We  claim  that  this  system  will  increase  the  productive 
capital  as  much  as  it  is  safe  and  expedient  to  do ;  because  it 
takes  out  of  the  hands  of  banks  the  right  to  issue  notes  to 
an  indefinite  amount,  without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of 
their  specie ;  and  it  also  secures  the  redemption  of  their  notes 
beyond  any  contingency,  and  deprives  them  of  those  chances 
of  affecting  the  monetary  interest  of  the  community,  which 
tbey  may  and  do  make  use  of,  under  the  present  system. 

It  also  gives  the  public  a  certain  place  of  redemption  for 
all  notes  issued,  without  being  subject  to  the  standing  of  the 
institution  which  issues  them  ;  and  saves,  in  case  of  the  bank 
becoming  involved,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  extra  expenses  of  such  appointment.  These 
advantages  will  have  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  circulation 
of  the  notes  greatly  beyond  the  time  now  enjoyed  under  the 
present  system. 

In  fact,  when  we  take  from  the  banks  their  powers  of  issue 
and  redemption,  we  reduce  them  to  the  same  standing  as 
that  of  individuals.  Their  power  for  evil  is  shorn,  while 
their  power  ibr  doing  good,  according  to  their  legitimate 
uses,  still  remains.  They  cease  to  be  the  only  monied  influ- 
encing power,  and  become  as  one  of  the  community,  identi- 
fied with  its  interests,  and  equally  subject  to  the  changes 
which  affect  its  general  fortunes.  M. 
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Art.  XII.— critical  NOTICES. 

HUtory  of  the  Frmch  Protestant  Befugees,from  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  our  own  days.  By  M.  Charles  Weiss,  Pro- 
fasor  of  History  in  the  Lyo^e  Bonaparte.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Henrt  Wiluam  Herbert.  With  an  An^erican  Appendix  by  a 
descendant  of  the  Huguenots.  In  two  volumes.  New-York :  Stringer 
it  Townsend.  1854. — These  two  very  well  printed  and  interesting 
volumes  will  prove  grateful  memorials  to  a  large  portion  of  the  very 
best  people  of  this  country.  M.  Weiss  has  summed  up  the  whole 
bistoiy  of  the  Huguenot  persecution,  of  the  wanderings  of  that  people 
when  dispersed  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  of  their 
fortunes  when  scattered  abroad  over  other  nations,  and  of  the  fortunate 
career  of  certain  families  which  rose  to  well  merited  distinction  in  the 
strange  lands  to  which  they  fled  for  refuge.  Of  course,  as  a  summary 
only,  the  details  will  be  comparatively  meagre  in  a  thousand  respects, 
where  we  could  have  wished  to  find  them  more  copious.  Unfortunately, 
the  materials  for  a  more  elaborate  performance  are  not  now  to  be  found, 
or  they  would  require,  in  the  search,  an  amount  of  labour  and  expense, 
to  which  the  results,  of  value  and  interest,  would  probably  be  quite 
inadequate.  Enough,  however,  is  preserved,  and  to  be  found  in  these 
vdumes,  to  awaken  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  history,  and  to  justify 
folly  the  propriety  of  making  the  publication.  The  author,  or,  more 
properly,  the  compiler,  has  shown  great  industry  and  research  in  the 
accumulation  of  his  materials.  He  has  sought,  no  doubt,  all  accessible 
means  of  information.  His  chief  deficiencies  are  probably  in  the  case 
of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  America.  Still,  even  here,  he  has 
shown  a  tolerably  general  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  pro- 
gresses of  the  scattered  flock.  Some  errors,  mostly  trivial,  have  crept 
into  his  narrative,  but  not  of  a  sort  to  impair  its  general  integrity  or  its 
valoe  as  an  authority.  We  turn  naturally  to  such  portions  of  the  vol- 
umes as  relate  more  particularly  to  the  Huguenots  of  Carolina — a 
region  in  which  they  especially  flourished,  and  where  they  put  forth  the 
most  vigorous  shoots  of  greatness — producing  many  of  the  first  men, 
warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  nation,  in  the  most  trying  periods.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  infusion  into  our  family  of  the  good 
blood  of  these  despised,  but  honourable,  wandering,  but  worthy  people, 
who  fled  to  the  wilderness  for  conscience'  sake,  and  amidst  all  the  flue- 
inatioos  of  life  and  society,  have  always  steadily  maintained  the  virtues 
wUdi  sustaiiied  tliem  when  they  first  went  forth  as  exiles.    M.  Weiss 
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shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  in  their  fortunes  in 
our  section.  He  pursues  the  attedipts  of  Coligni  to  establish  settle- 
ments at  first  in  the  Brazils,  and  afterwards  in  Carolina  and  Florida. 
He  gives  correct  summaries  of  their  adventures  in  both  regicns — of  the 
expeditions  of  Villegagnon  to  the  former,  and  of  Ribault  and  Laudon- 
niere  to  the  latter  province.  Subsequently,  the  narrative  unfolds  the 
progress  of  other  colonies,  no  longer  independent,  but  established 
within  the  limits  and  under  the  rule  of  the  British  setUements.  To 
these  details  the  American  Editor  provides  brief  notes,  correcting  the 
errors  of  the  text  and  supplying  deficiencies.  In  regard  to  this  portion 
of  the  history,  our  own  local  chronicles  are  more  full,  correct,  and  in 
every  way  more  valuable ;  but  this  was  to  be  expected.  This  portion  of 
the  present  work  is  only  important,  as  it  constitutes  a  necessary  part  of 
the  main  history.  In  this  connection  let  us  express  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Gaillard,  formerly  of  our  own  State,  now,  we  believe,  of  Ala- 
bama, will  be  persuaded  to  give  to  the  public,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
more  complete  history  upon  which  he  is  known  to  have  been  engaged. 
We  have  noted  several  errors  in  this  portion  of  M.  Weiss's  book,  relating 
to  the  South,  but  of  a  sort  which  do  not  materially  a£fect  its  value — 
and  some  omissions,  which  a  little  more  pains-taking,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Editor,  might  have  supplied.  For  example,  when  naming 
the  persons  upon  whom,  in  1663,  the  English  charter  of  Charles  the 
Second  was  conferred,  the  Frenchman  tells  us  of  a  ^  Lord  John;" — ^the 
American  Editor  remarks,  "  it  is  almost  useless  to  state  this  is  a  French 
blunder.  There  never  was  such  a  title  as  '  Lord  John ;'  and  who  is 
meant  does  not  appear."  Had  the  Editor  turned  to  any  of  our  histo- 
ries of  South-Carolina,  he  could  have  made  it  appear.  The  name  to  be 
supplied  was  John,  Lord  Berkeley.  M.  Weiss  says,  somewhat  loosely, 
that  the  Huguenots  created,  among  other  settlements  in  Carolina,  that 
of  Charleston.  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  a  great  error.  That  settle- 
ment  was  originally  English,  and  the  refugees  of  France  formed  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  population.  Our  author  shows  a  disposition  to 
exaggerate,  in  his  details  of  occurrences  in  this  region,  which  was  not 
necessary  to  his  purpose.  Thus,  the  little  infant  settlement  of  *^  James- 
town," is  called  a  city.  He  adds,  repeating  a  former  error — "  But  the 
richest  and  the  most  populous  of  all  the  settlements  formed  by  the  refu- 
gees in  that  province,  was  that  of  Charleston."  We  need  not  repeat 
our  correction  of  this  error,  which  is  due  to  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
authors  to  exaggerate  the  claims  of  a  favourite  subject.  His  mistakes, 
or  those  of  the  American  printer,  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  make 
many  of  those,  of  well  known  Southern  families,  exceedingly  doubtful 
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to  the  eye  and  ear.  ^^  Mazyck/'  as  we  write  it  now,  is  written  *^  Mazioq*^ 
bj  our  Frenchman.  '^  Dubose/'  in  his  hands,  is  "  Dubosc,"  which,  by 
the  way,  better  accords  with  our  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  word ; 
fer  "  Sarrazin,"  the  printer  gives  us  ^^Zarrazin  ;"  "  Horry"  appears  in 
one  instance  as  "  Hony,"  and  so  of  many  others,  scattered  through  the 
Tolumes,  which  should  have  been  more  carefully  revised.  Our  author 
could  have  found,  in  many  instances,  much  better  sources  of  informa- 
tion than  those  upon  which  he  has  relied.  He  has  looked  to  second 
and  third  hands  for  authorities,  when  the  records  of  the  first  were,  still 
to  be  had.  The  American  Editor  might  have  amended  this,  and  has 
probably  forborne  doing  so,  only  because  of  the  minor  importance  of 
the  points  in  question,  and  because  it  would  have  swollen  the  work  to 
unsaleable  dimensions.  As  it  is,  it  will  prove  useful  and  instructive,  and 
of  great  help  to  the  student  in  the  field  of  history. 

The  Works  of  Apuleiua,  London:  H.  G.  Bohn.  1863.— The 
writings  of  Apuleius,  complete,  are  here  collected  in  a  compact  volume; 
a  new  and  well  prepared  translation,  comprising  the  Metamorphosis,  or 
Grolden  Ass,  the  God  of  Socrates,  the  Florida,  the  defence  of  Apuleius 
on  a  charge  of  magical  practice,  in  which  he  discourses  of  magic,  and 
gives  us  its  history  to  the  period  in  which  he  writes  and  in  the  region 
in  which  he  lived.  The  work  is  one  of  those  helps  equally  to  history 
and  philosophy,  which  he  must  necessarily  study  who  would  be  tho- 
roughly  informed  of  the  faith,  the  social  practice  and  the  height  to 
which  the  popular  mind  and  cultivation  had  reached  in  his  time  and 
country.  It  is  rich  in  other  respects,  ns  a  development  of  \  he  highly 
imaginative  genius  of  the  author.  "  The  Golden  Ass"  is  the  work  hy 
which  Apuleius  is  best  known  to  fame.  This  tale,  which  is  quite  too 
free  for  the  use  of  the  sex,  is,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by  its 
poetic  beauties  and  the  brilliant  episodes  in  which  the  author  exhibits 
his  grace,  his  fancy  and  his  invention.  Among  these,  the  Allegory  of 
the  Soul,  or  Cupid  and  Psyche,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  hm  furnished 
a  theme  for  succeeding  poets  and  artists,  through  whom,  rather  than  its 
original  author,  it  is  chiefly  known  to  the  moderns.  The  volume  con- 
tains the  poetical  version  of  this  story  as  made  l>y  Gurney  and  Mrs. 
Tighe.  The  latter  poem  is  a  somewhat  cold,  tarae,  diffuse  paraphrase, 
which  is  commended  to  us  only  by  its  delicacy  and  correctness.  The 
yersion  of  Gurney  is  more  loose  and  less  finished ;  but  more  free,  and, 
in  modest  quatrains,  unfolding  the  fable  with  more  spirit  and  simplicity 
than  the  more  elaborate  effort  of  Mrs.  Tighe.  Gurney's  poem,  however, 
omits  many  portions  of  the  original ;  the  versifier  seeming  to  be  gov- 
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erned  in  this  omission  by  a  desire  rather  to  tell  the  story  itself,  than  to 
display  its  poetical  beauties,  and  the  mere  sentiments  of  the  author,  as 
they  rose  naturally  out  of  its  situations.  Something,  therefore,  was  lost 
to  the  reader  of  the  original — some  passages  of  fancy  and  description 
which  readers  of  taste  would  not  care  to  lose.  These  passages  ought 
to  have  been  supplied  by  the  present  translator  or  editor,  and  we  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  known  of  the  version  made  by  the  Hon.  John 
L.  Wilson,  formerly  one  of  the  Governors  of  this  State,  who  published 
an  edition  in  Charleston  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Wilson's  volume  may 
be  found  in  our  libraries  by  the  curious.  He  was  a  man  of  taste,  talent 
and  education,  a  lawyer  and  politician,  who  relieved  his  public  labours 
by  an  occasional  indulgence  with  the  Muse,  and  who,  in  supplying  the 
gaps  in  Gumey's  version,  showed  himself  fully  equal  to  an  original 
translation,  which  would  have  been  quite  as  worthy  as  Gumey's  of  the 
public  eye.  But  Bohn's  volume  will  supply  all  that  the  reader  desires. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  Apuleius  that 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  English  tongue. 

Poems.  By  James  T.  Fields.  Cambridge  :  Metcalfe  &  Co.  Uni- 
versity Press.  1854. — The  author  of  these  poems  is  one  of  our  most 
amiable  and  accomplished  publishers.  He  unites  the  intellectual  with 
the  material  manufacture  of  books,  and  in  both  respects  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  living  Sonnetters  of  England — ^Edward 
Mozon.  Like  Moxon,  the  publishing  house  to  which  Mr.  Fields  belongs 
puts  forth  its  publications  in  a  style  singularly  neat  and  appropriate, 
and  is  something  recherche,  also,  in  the  authors  whom  it  honours  by 
selection.  Individually,  the  genius  of  Mr.  Fields  resembles  that  of 
Mozon.  They  are  both  of  the  contemplative  class  of  poets — with  a 
delicate  ear  and  fancy ;  never  startling,  never  audacious,  never  attempt- 
ing eagle  flights ;  but,  in  brief  circles,  darting  gracefully  about  their 
objects,  and  making  song  moralize  in  sympathy  with  nature.  Mr. 
Fields  does  not  frame  his  sentiments  in  sonnets,  but  his  short  poems 
resemble  them,  and,  saving  the  form,  might  well  be  ranked  in  this 
category.  Take  a  sample  in  the  following  graceful  tribute,  addressed, 
we  take  for  granted,  to  Sam.  Rogers : 

^  Ona  Book  of  Sea  Mosses,  sent  to  an  Eminent  English  Poet^ 

**  To  him  who  sang  of  Venice,  and  revealed 
How  wealth  and  glory  clustered  in  her  streets, 
And  poised  her  marble  domes  with  wondrous  skill, 
We  send  these  tributes,  plundered  from  the  sea. 
These  many-coloured,  variegated  forms 
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Sail  to  oar  rougher  shores,  and  rise  and  fall,    ' 
To  ihe  deep  music  of  the  Atlantic  wave. 
Such  spoils  we  capture  where  the  rainbows  drop, 
MelUng  in  ocean.    Here  are  broideries  strange, 
Wrought  by  the  sea  nymphs  from  their  golden  hair, 
And  wove  by  moonlight.    Gently  turn  the  leaf. 
From  narrow  cells,  scooped  in  the  rocks,  we  take 
These  fairy  textures,  lightly  moored  at  morn. 
Down  sunny  slopes,  outstretching  to  the  deep. 
We  roam  at  noon,  and  gather  shapes  like  these. 
Note  now  the  painted  webs  from  verdurous  isles. 
Festooned  and  spangled  in  sea-caves,  and  say 
What  hues  of  land  can  rival  tints  like  these — 
Tom  from  the  scarfe  and  gonfalons  of  kings 
Who  dwell  beneath  the  waters.    Such  our  gifl, 
Oulled  from  a  margin  of  the  Western  world. 
And  offered  unto  genius  in  the  old." 

To  seize  upon  some  well  known  anecdote,  something  illustrating  inno- 
cence and  faith,  and  weave  it  into  fanciful  and  gentle  verse,  is,  with 
Mr.  Fields,  a  frequent  exercise,  in  which  he  is  as  frequently  very  success- 
ful. Here,  for  example,  is  an  old  thought  of  an  innocent  child,  whose 
fiiith  finds  her  security  against  all  forms  of  terror,  woven  into  very 
pleasing  stanzas : 

BALLAD  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin. 

Not  a  soul  could  dare  to  sleep — 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 

And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter. 

To  be  shattered  in  the  blast. 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 

Thunder,  "  Cut  away  the  mast'' 

So  we  shudder'd  there  in  silence — 

For  the  stoutest  held  hb  breath, 
While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring 

And  the  breakers  talked  with  death. 

As  thus  we  sate  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  at  his  prayers, 
"  We  are  lost  T  the  captain  shouted, 

As  he  stagger'd  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 
Ab  she  took  his  icy  hand. 
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**  hn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 
Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?^' 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden 

And  we  snoke  in  better  cheer, 
And  we  anchor'd  in  the  harbour 

When  the  moon  was  shining  clear. 

These  are  simple  verses,  appealing  only  to  familiar  sentiments,  and 
seeking  for  them  no  ambitious  ornaments.  Thej  commend  themselves 
purely  by  their  simplicity.  The  subjects  chosen  by  our  young  poet 
are  always  of  a  dass  with  which  the  social  and  human  sentiment  is 
familiar ;  and,  to  lift  this  simple  and  ordinary  sentiment,  by  the  wings 
of  a  pleasant  fancy,  so  as  to  wing  its  moral,  is  all  that  he  seems  to  de- 
sign or  to  desire.  These  specimens  will  suffice,  though  not  entirely,  to 
show  the  characteristics  of  the  poet.  He  has  a  quiet  vein  of  humour 
in  his  composition,  which  sometimes  prompts  him  to  mask  his  fancy, 
and  relieve  his  sad  with  sportive  humours. 

Congressional  Publications. — We  owe  to  our  attentive  friends  and 
correspondents  in  Washington,  Messrs.  Orr  and  Keitt,  of  our  congres- 
sional delegation,  copies  of  sundry  government  publications  of  sin- 
gular value  and  interest.  Among  these,  the  copious  volume  from  the 
Census  department — the  Statistics  of  the  United  States — (Census  of 
1850) — a  stupendous  effort  of  human  industry  and  accumulation — has 
already  received  due  acknowledgment  in  our  pages.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  following,  of  which  our  limits  permit  the  mention  only  of 
their  several  titles,  viz : 

I.  Report  of  Israel  O.  Andrews,  Consul  of  the  United  States  for 
Canada  and  New-Brunswick,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies,  and  upon  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers ;  also,  notices  of  the  Internal  Improvements  in  each  state  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Straits  of  Florida,  and  a  paper  on  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  United  States. 

II.  Maps  illustrating  Andrews's  Report — a  supplementary  volume, 
the  maps  on  a  large  scale  and  well  engraved. 

ni.  Exploration  and  Survey  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  in- 
cluding a  reconnoisance  of  a  new  route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
By  Howard  Stakbubt,  Capt  Corps  Top.  Eng.  U.  S.  Army. — ^This  is 
a  singularly  interesting  narrative  ;  illustrated  throughout  with  correct 
drawings  of  scenery  and  people,  costume  and  modes  of  habitation — 
giving  detailed  aspects  of  the  country  everywhere,  at  every  point  in  the 
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progress.  To  this  volume  is  also  appended  another,  solely  accorded  to 
maps  and  charts,  bj  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  course  of  the  survey. 

IV.  The  Report  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  state  of 
the  Public  Finances,  affords  matter  for  a  thick  volume,  and  is  much 
more  satis&ctory  than  any  we  can  make  on  the  subject  of  our  own. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  are  not  wholly  financial  or  statistical.  The 
incidental  historical  matter  is  very  valuable  and  interesting,  particularly 
that  which  relates  to  the  discovery,  colonization  and  colonial  progress, 
and  our  relations  with  Europe  duriug  these  several  periods.  This  mat^ 
ter  is  accumulated  in  consequence  of  researches  into  the  Fishery  Ques- 
tion. While  we  indicate  this  historical  survey,  as  affording  materials 
•of  great  interest  and  value,  we  are  far  from  preparing  to  endorse  it  as 
quite  correct  in  fact  and  conclusion,  in  advance  of  very  searching  ex- 
amination. It  issues  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  who  has,  on 
previous  occasions,  shown  himself  superficial  in  his  judgments  of  our 
history,  and  an  exceedingly  bigoted  and  prejudiced  Yankee,  of  the 
worst  complexion, ».  e.,  when  he  turns  his  face  southwards.  His  opinions 
are  to  be  received  cum  grano^  and  his  statistics  must  be  weighed  equally 
with  regasd  to  his  omissions  and  his  utterances.  Not  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  cast  discredit  on  bis  present  report,  for  we  have  not  examined 
it^  except  passingly.  Our  doubts  are  rather  of  himself— of  what  seems 
to  us  his  ingrained  defects  of  judgment,  and  of  a  narrow  sectional  tem- 
per. We  regret  to  find  a  number  of  pages  wanting,  in  our  copy  of 
this  report ;  a  deficiency,  however,  from  which  its  substance  shows  the 
public  treasury  to  be  free. 

v.  VI.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
showing  the  progress  of  that  work  during  the  year  ending  November, 
1851  and  1852.    Two  volumes. 

VII.  To  these  is  added  a  supplementary  quarto,  embodying  all  the 
pages  illustrative  of  the  several  surveys  made  up  to  1852.  No  work 
whioh  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ever  undertaken,  was 
more  necessary,  or  more  important,  than  that  of  a  general  Coast  Sur- 
vey of  our  extended  empire.  We  may  add  that  no  superintendent 
could  have  been  found,  quite  so  capable  as  Professor  Bacbe,  for  taking 
cbaige  of  this  interesting^  duty.  We  believe  that  up  to  the  present 
date,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rely  for  our  coast  charts  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  outlines  given  us  by  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,  imperfectly 
improved  by  subsequent  BriUsh  navigators,  and  none  of  them  being 
the  result  of  any  strict,  scientific,  or  even  searching  examination.  The 
preaent  survey,  when  completed,  will  leave  us  nothing  to  desire.    It  is 
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in  the  best  of  hands.  Our  young  naval  officers,  under  their  aooom- 
plbhed  chief,  in  this  department,  are  destined  to  render  incalculable 
service  to  the  maritime  securities  and  the  commensal  enterprise  of  the 
country. 

^"  VIII.  In  this  connection,  we  may  accord  a  single  sentence  to  the 
quarto  pamphlet,  issued  from  the  French  press,  entitled  ^*  Maritime 
Conference  held  at  Brussels,''  for  devising  an  uniform  system  of  mete* 
oTological  observations  at  sea.  August  and  September.  1853. — ^The 
contents  of  this  publication  are  given  in  French  and  English.  The 
commission,  solicited  by  our  Government,  was  honourably  entertained 
by  the  several  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  all  of  whom  sent  delegatea. 
Our  countiy  was  amply  represented  by  Lieut  Maury,  with  whom  the 
conference  originated.  The  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  very 
general  benefit  to  the  progress  of  society.  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive 
that  Lieut  Maury's  claims  as  a  man  of  science,  and  a  discoverer,  are 
duly  appreciated  by  his  associates.  We  take  pride  in  the  career  of  this 
gentleman,  and  congratulate  our  people  on  the  possession  of  a  charac- 
ter of  so  much  private  worth  and  public  usefulness,  and  upon  the  offi- 
cial position  which  he  enjoys,  and  in  which  he  is  calculated  to  effect 
such  large  and  valuable  results  for  humanity  and  science.     . 

Comte^s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences :  being  an  exposition  of  the 
'*  Cours  de  PhUosophie  Positive^^  of  Auguste  Comte.  By  G.  H.  Lewxs, 
author  of  *^  The  Biographical  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,"  ^c  London : 
Henry  G.  Bohn.  1853. — Mr.  Lewes  is  quite  a  suitable  person  to  give 
us,  in  English,  a  popular  version  of  one  whom  he  considers  ^  the 
greatest  thinker  of  modern  times."  We  are  not  prepared  to  concur 
with  him  in  this  estimate,  which  appears  to  us  rather  superlative ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  to  Comte  the  merits  of  searching  thought,  and  a  veiy 
high  rank  as  a  philosopher  of  modem  times.  He  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  who  desire  a  just  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  sciences, 
of  social  science  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  Even  where  we  do  not 
concur — and  we  confess  frankly  that  in  many  things  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  M.  Comte's  conclusionr — yet  he  will  provoke  the  thoiight  which 
he  does  not  satisfy,  and  stimulate  that  inquiry  which  he  does  not  meet 
This  volume  is  well  designed  for  popular  use. 

The  Three  Presidencies  of  India :  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  British  India  Possessions,  from  the  earliest  records  to 
the  present  time,  with  an  account  of  their  government^  religion,  man- 
ners, customs,   education,  Ac     By    John    Cappkr,    F.RJLS.,   dkc. 
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London :  Ingrains,  Gooke  &  Co.  1858. — There  is  a  nativejinterest 
in  the  enbject  of  India,  and  of  the  British  progress  in  that  conntiy, 
which  is  of  considerable  attraction  to  all  the  civilized  world,  and 
of  rather  more  interest  to  ns,  as  Americans,  than  we  at  present 
suspect  As  a  mere  subject  of  curiosity,  and  for  the  general  cra- 
vings of  the  historical  reader,  the  theme  is  sufficiently  attractive.  The 
very  handsome  octavo  before  us,  with  its  numerous  and  spirited  illus- 
trations, written  in  good  style  and  with  warmth,  by  one  who  has  re- 
sided in  India,  and  is  well  versed  equally  in  the  histories,  the  politics 
and  the  traditions  of  the  country,  will  beguile  the  reader  willingly 
along,  and  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  awaken  his  interest,  in  topics  which 
he  has  hitherto  dismissed  from  his  thought  with  little  conuderation. 
The  work  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  British  India ; 
its  resources,  its  characteristics,  its  statistics,  and  the  degree  in  which 
these  may  be  brought  to  profitable  results.  This  is  followed  by  an  his- 
torical survey — first,  of  the  Hindoos,  and  next,  of  the  Mohammedan  pe- 
riod, down  to  the  fall  of  the  Tartar  dynasty.  To  these  succeeds  the 
European  period,  covering  the  progress  of  the  British  arms,  down  to 
the  second  Burmese  war,  and  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  in  1852.  The 
history  of  events  is  thus  complete,  almost  to  the  present  moment.  The 
narrative  seems  ample,  and  the  details  are  at  once  succinct  and  compre- 
hensive. A  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  political  review 
of  the  local  governments  of  India,  from  the  Hindoo  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, and  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  same  country,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  a  consideration  of  their  effects  on  the  industry  of  the  people.  In 
respect  to  the  evil  influence  of  these  systems  upon  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal powers  of  the  country,  oar  author  insists  that  the  British  has  been 
hx  more  ruinous  than  any  of  the  preceding  native  powers,  contrasting 
very  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  ancient  Hindoo.  Nor  does  he  indi- 
cate any  hope  that  experience  has  taught  the  ruling  power  any  useful 
lessons.  A  third  part  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  physical  aspects  of 
India ;  under  which  head  he  classes  Hindoo  art  and  science,  manubc- 
tures,  agriculture,  ^  cotton  industry,"  roads,  rivers,  rail-roads,  and  the 
commerdal  history  of  the  three  presidencies.  The  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion which  will  most  interest  us  in  the  South,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  cotton  culture  of  India.  The  author  shows  that  t))e  exports  of  India 
cotton  have  been  decreasing,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  article  has  un- 
dergone no  improvement  for  fifty  years.  He  ridicdles  the  experiments 
and  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  British  Government  to  vary 
these  results,  and  indicates  as  preferable  the  purifying  the  courts  of  law 
and  opening  railways.    We  need  not  discuss  the  problem,  and  prefer 
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that  BomethiDg  shall  be  left  to  excite  the  anxieties  of  posterity.  The 
fourth  and  closing  section  of  this  interesting  volume,  under  the  head  of 
"  moral,''  gives  ui&  a  survey  of  the  langvage  of  literature,  religion  and 
caste,  manners  and  customs,  education,  Christianity,  justice,  and  the 
morality  of  the  people.  The  work  is  unique ;  full  of  interest,  abound- 
ing in  information,  well  written  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Not€9  on  the  State  of  VirginiUj  by  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  illustrated 
with  a  map,  including  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  new  edition,  prepared  by  the  author,  containing  notes  and 
plates  never  before  published.  Eichmond  :  J.  W.  Randolph.  1853. — 
A  new  edition  of  Jefferson's  Notes  was  very  much  wanted.-  The  origi- 
nal work,  as  first  published,  has  been  long  since  out  of  print  The 
public  owes  its  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Randolph,  for  supplying  a 
general  need.  These  Notes  will  never  suffer  loss  of  value.  Their  fects 
may  be  incomplete, — may  be  enlarged  still  veiy  profitably  by  subse- 
quent editorship, — as,  indeed,  they  have  been  enlarged  by  the  author 
himself  in  this  volume ; — but  the  value  of  the  work  does  not  depend 
simply  upon  its  facts.  Jefferson  was  a  good  writer,  and  a  very  excur- 
sive and  subtle  thinker.  His  mind  has  here  concentrated  itself  upon 
his  materials  con  amore,  as  it  were,  and  though  he  may  occasionally  err 
in  conclusion  and  conjecture,  yet  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  correotlyy 
in  general,  he  grasps  the  result,  and  opens  the  way  to  future  discovery 
and  speculation.  This  edition  comes  to  us  particularly  commended,  as 
it  possesses  the  last  revisions  made  by  his  own  hands,  down  nearly  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  These  he  left  in  manuscript  They  are  all  em- 
bodied here.  His  corrections  of  original  errors,  his  amplifications  and 
explanations,  his  appendices,  correctional  and  dilative,  render  the  vo- 
lume now  complete  as  it  concerns  himself,  and  of  greatly  increased 
value  to  the  reader.  The  publisher  has  done  his  work  in  good  style 
and  taste,  giving  us  a  neat  octavo  for  the  library. 

Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,  By  Grace  Greenwood. 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  1864. — The  mishaps  of  Miss  Green- 
wood, nie  Sarah  Clark,  now  Madame  Lippincott,  while  in  Europe,  seem 
to  have  been  few,  amounting  to  no  more,  we  believe,  than  the  rumpling 
of  kerchief,  and  the  rending  of  skirt.  She  seems  to  have  been  well 
treated,  and  has  sketched  her  progresses  in  good  temper,  having  seen 
all  things  abroad  pretty  much  through  a  rose-coloured  medium.  Her 
book  is  slight  and  full  of  superlatives.  In  this  respect  she  is  thoroughly 
American.    Her  raptures  a^c  sometimes  ludicrous  enough.    Looking  at 
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the  Apollo  Belvidere,  she  implores  his  succour  almost  as  warmly  as  that  • 
damsel  (Semele)  who,  more  ambitious,  made  her  prayer  to  Jupiter,  and 
was  burnt  up  in  his  embraces.     If  Apollo  listen  not  to  such  pleadings, 
he  has  not  warmth  enough  for  any  purpose. 

The  Young  VoyageurSy  or  ike  Boy  Hunters  of  the  North,  By 
Capt  Matme  Reid,  author  of  "  The  Boy  Hunters,"  "  The  Desert 
Home,"  &C.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  <fe  Fields.  1854. — ^The  previous 
volumes  of  our  author,  devoted  to  the  equal  illustration  of  natural  his- 
tory and  of  human  adventure  in  strange  situations  and  under  unusual 
exigencies,  were  very  attractive  to  the  youthful  reader.  The  volume 
before  us  is  of  the  same  character,  and  will  be  found  quite  as  pleasing 
and  instructive.  Capt.  Reid  has  quite  a  persuasive  manner  as  a  writer, 
and  knows  how  to  bring  out  his  incidents  in  the  most  impressive  style. 
He  is  singularly  happy  in  such  narratives  as  the  present. 

Eeiays  on  Philosophical  Writers  and  other  Men  of  Letters.  By 
Thomas  DsQuinoet.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Ticknor  Reed  & 
Fields.  1854. — The  subjects  of  these  additional  volumes  of  the  works 
of  the  Opium  Eater,  are  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Kant,  Herder,  John  Paul,  Frederick  Richter,  Lessing,  Bentley,  and  old 
Plurr — a  sufficient  variety,  surely ;  each  of  whom  DeQuincey  treats  after 
hiB  own  wayward  CashioQ — always  with  thought  and  keenness,  but 
always  with  desultory  temper,  which  provokes  quite  as  often  as  it  di- 
verts. Of  course,  all  who  are  possessed  of  the  previous  volumes  of  this 
series  and  edition,  will  procure  these.  To  those  to  whom  our  author  is 
unknown,  we  urge  his  acquaintance.  Iliey  will  find  him  mingling  the 
reminisoent,  the  poet  and  philosopher  in  an  odd  manner;  but  they  will 
never  find  him  a  dull  companion,  though  sometimes  a  capricious  one. 

Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon^  made  under  the  direction 
ef  the  Navy  Department.  By  Wm.  Lewis  Hebhdon,  and  Labdkbb 
QiBBOK,  Lieutenants  U.  S.  Navy.  Part  I.  Maps  in  a  supplementary 
volume.  Washington  :  RoVt  Armstrong.  1854. — For  a  copy  of  this 
interesting  report,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Butler, 
of  this  State.  It  is  a  compact  volume,  put  forth  in  the  usual  slovenly 
style  of  Congressional  publications,  but  upon  rather  better  paper  than 
usaal.  The  trifle  additional  of  cost,  which  is  necessary  to  give  us  good 
library  volumes,  in  these  issues  of  government,  ought  surely  not  to  be 
spared  when  we  have  a  treasury  so  full  that  Congress  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  money.    Our  pages  have  contained  so  much 
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material  in  relation  to  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  are  destined  <b 
contain  so  much  more  from  the  hands  of  the  most  able  contribators, 
that  we  need  not  touch  the  subject  with  our  Editorial  fingers.  Enough 
to  say  that  this  volume  does  credit  to  the  exploring  officers,  and  is  full 
of  interest  and  information  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  filled  with  lith- 
ographic sketches,  whicli  appeal  to  the  eye  in  illustration  of  the  text; 
and  the  maps  accompanying  enable  us  to  read  undeista&dingly,  and  to 
trace  out  our  progress  at  every  step. 

The  Public  and  Domestic  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon,  Edmund  Burke. 
By  Peter  Burke,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  London:  Ingrams, 
Cooke  k  Co.  1853. — We  had  occasion,  recently,  to  commend  the  Life 
of  Burke,  by  Prior,  to  the  favour  of  our  readers.  The  volume  before  us 
supplies  the  substance  of  the  same  material,  but  in  different  costume. 
This  is  designed  for  more  popular  use.  It  does  not  cover  so  muck 
ground,  nor  compass  so  many  details ;  in  short,  is  far  less  elaborate ; 
but  is  not  less  readable,  and  the  narrative,  interspersed  as  it  is  with 
wood  cuts,  will  be  found  quite  pleasant,  and  sufficiently  full  for  all  neces- 
sary purposes. 

Cicero'e  Writings, — The  Bohn  Library  has  received  some  recent  ad- 
ditions of  great  interest  and  value,  none  of  which  are  more  meritorious 
than  the  very  neat  and  well  translated  treatises  of  the  great  master  of 
Ronaan  oratory.  Cicero^s  essays  on  the  nature  of  the  gods ;  on  divina- 
tion; on  fate;  on  the  republic;  on  the  laws;  and  on  standing  for  the 
consulship ;  constitute  a  body  of  literature  which  will  always  be  found 
precious  to  the  philosophical  student,  to  the  metaphysician,  to  the  pub- . 
lie  man,  and  to  the  professional.  In  these,  also,  do  you  find  the  moral 
ideal  to  which  the  Roman  intellect  had  reached  at  the  culminating  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  that  mighty  empire.  And,  in  this  ideal,  you  find 
the  data  for  a  just  estimate  of  the  acquisitions  of  that  race,  and  its 
claims  to  authority  over  the  studies  of  all  preceding  races.  Perhaps,  in 
no  similar  body  of  literature  can  you  find  so  much  material  for  a  just 
examination  and  knowledge  of  these  acquisitions  of  the  Romans.  Re- 
garded in  this  point  of  view,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  these  treatises  as  philosophical  and  literary  essays,  the  value  of 
this  collection  is  sufficiently  shown.  But,  in  addition,  ndone  need  be  told 
of  the  merits  of  Cicero  as  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  and  an  essayist 
The  translation  before  us  is  a  new  and  literal  one,  mostly  from  the  pen 
of  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.  A. 
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Poems  and  Parodies.  By  Phcsbjc  Caret.  Boston :  Hcknor,  Reed 
^  Fields*  1854. — We  had  the  pleasure,  some  months  ago,  of  meeting, 
in  society  at  the  North,  with  the  two  poetic  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Ca- 
rey—one,  sad  apparently,  and  in  somewhat  delicate  health — Alice,  we 
believe — the  other  buoyant,  and  looking  as  buxom  as  if  she  had  never 
aaffered  once  from  the  blasts  of  Apollo.  Certainly,  she  did  not  wear 
that  sad,  sighing,  sentimental  expression  which  the  vulgar  world  is  very 
apt  to  anticipate  always  in  the  aspect  of  the  damsel  who  lisps  in  song. 
These  young  ladies  have  acquired  much  American  celebrity  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  value  of  this  sudden  American  celebrity  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  dteide ;  but,  valueless  or  not,  the  very  possossioii  of  it  by 
our  fair  sisters  imposes  upon  them  the  necessity  of  elaborating  well  be- 
fore they  publish.  Poetry  is  an  art  which,  beyond  all  others,  perhaps, 
demands  the  labor  limoe  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  genius  be  of  a  character 
so  audacious  and  grand  as  to  legitimate  its  own  outlawries.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  either  of  our  sisters,  who  must  establish  their  claims  by 
aamdnous  art,  and  dutiful  study,  and  the  exercise  of  a  fancy  carefully 
regulated  and  counselled  to  wing  the  thought — not  fly  away  with  it 
Whatever  the  merits  of  Miss  Phoebe  Carey,  as  shown  by  the  verses  in 
this  volume,  we  must,  in  limine^  take  occasion  to  say  that  she  has  not 
been  su£Sciently  heedful  of  the  pruning  of  her  rose-tree.  She  has  not 
done  quite  enough  of  clipping  and  filing,  polishing  and  perfecting. 
Here,  for  example,  in  the  very  opening  verse  of  the  volume,  there  is  a 
grammatical  error: 

^  Softly  part  away  the  tresses 

From  ner  forehead  of  white  clay. 
And  across  her  quiet  bosom 

Let  her  pale  hands  lightly  ^y,"  etc 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  subscribe  fully  to  the  opinion  which  insists 
upon  the  imperative  character  of  rhyme ;  but,  unless  the  necessity  is 
shown  to  be  absolute,  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  consent  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  grammar  to  it  We  are  really  of  the  notion  that  our  author 
has  no  just  right,  and  quite  as  little  reason,  to  use  her  stylus  with  such 
mangling  ferocity  upon  the  mazard  of  poor  old  Lindley  Murray.  Had 
she  simply  taken  his  proboscis  between  her  taper  fingers,  and  wrung  it 
gently  by  way  of  giving  emphasis  to  a  sense  of  dove-coloured  agony, 
we  might  have  suffered  the  case  to  go  by  default  But  the  proceeding 
here  is  quite  too  public,  too  audacious,  too  extreme— on  the  very  first 
-  pAg6 — at  the  porch  of  the  volume !  Really,  our  poet  betrays  a  shade 
too  much  of  poetic  outlawry ;  and  we  dread  lest  she  brings  upon  her- 
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self  some  harsh  judgmeDts  hereafter.  It  is  to  spare  her  this  danger  that 
we  look  grave,  and  lift  a  solemn  finger  before  her  eyes.  "  Phoebe," 
we  say,  *'  take  heed  to  thy  grammar,  ]ook  to  thy  verses,  see  that  thy 
rhymes  do  not  trespass  upon  thy  rhetoric,  to  the  utter  confounding  of 
thy  fame  !''  As  for  devouring  the  damsel,  after  any  savage  critical  fifishion, 
Heaven  forefend  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  such  gracelessness.  Is 
thy  servant,  gentle  reader,  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?  No. 
We  prefer  rather  to  encourage  where  there  is  merit,  and  to  show  to  our 
young  beginners  how  to  tread  firmly  along  the  unaccustomed  way. 
And  Phoebe  Carey  has  a  good  deal  of  merit ;  and  with  hard  working, 
and  constant  devotion,  fasting,  prayer  and  study,  sS3  may  take  rank 
with  the  best  of  the  sweet  singers  in  this  our  Israel,  and  make  songs 
which  shall  serve  for  the  singing  of  less  gifted  damsels  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come ;  but  there  must  be  much  work  done  first,  and  the  study 
of  much  better  models  than  those  to  which  our  author  seems  accus- 
tomed. Fugitive  verses  are  dangerous  exercises  to  those  who  deliberately 
undertake  them  as  works.  It  scarcely  seems  proper  that  they  should 
be  works ;  and  yet,  if  they  lack  the  finish  that  can  be  supplied  by  work 
alone,  we  are  apt  to  be  more  severe  upon  the  poet  than  if  he  had  failed 
at  an  epic  In  great  works,  one  is  often  forgiven  for  failure.  In  small 
works  seldom.  He  who  undertakes  humbly  betrays  a  very  humble  sort 
of  talents  when  he  fails  in  his  effort.  Hence,  fugitive  poetry  involves  a 
superior  danger.  We,  at  least,  require  the  fugitive  to  make  his  toUet 
before  he  takes  the  highway.  Better  that  our  young  authors  should 
propose  to  themselves  works — subjects  and  forms  of  composition  which 
demand  design,  and  exercise  all  the  faculties — invention,  thought, 
grouping,  as  well  as  fancy  and  good  taste — than  content  themselves 
with  small  endeavours  to  illustrate  by  new  fancies  and  rhymes  an  an- 
cient common-place.  In  the  one  case,  even  failure  commands  our  re- 
spect, if  we  see  that  there  has  been  painstaking,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  talents  and  knowledge.  In  the  other  case,  grant  that  all  has  been 
won  that  has  been  aimed  at,  and  how  small  is  the  result  ?  To  sing,  in 
tolerable  verses,  what  has  been  sung  a  thousand  times  before,  will  hardly 
avail  for  amaranthine  triumphs.  Now,  Miss  Phoebe  Carey  is  a  very 
clever  woman.  This  volume  sufficiently  proves  it.  But  it  proves  more — 
that  she  has  nowhere  tasked  her  cleverness ; — unless,  indeed,  in  the  paro- 
dies of  popular  poets,  which  constitute  one  half  of  her  volume ;  and 
which,  at  best,  are  very  clever  parodies  /  Of  the  first — the  original 
half  of  her  volume — the  first  thirteen  pieces  relate  to  death,  the  rfytn^ 
and  the  dead  /  Now,  if  anything  could  disarm  the  hostility  of  critidsm  * 
in  respect   to  fugitive  poetry,  it  must  be   its  various    and  capriciou 
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changes — the  beauty  of  its  caprices — ^its  rapid  transitions  from  grace  to 
grace — and  the  joyous  impulse,  and  airy  brightness,  of  that  fancy, 
which  hovers  about  the  realms  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  crowns 
them  with  hues  of  the  rainbow,  dipt  in  the  freshness  of  dew  and  morn- 
ing. To  give  us  thirteen  fugitives,  consecutively,  all  draped  in  black, 
and  sprinkt  with  ashes,  is  a  little  too  sombrous  for  the  season  of  rabbits 
and  pairing  doves.  In  plain  terms.  Miss  Carey,  if  she  will  sit  down  to 
depict  fugitive  emotions  and  sentiments,  must  take  care  to  group  them 
after  such  a  fashion  as  will  reader  the  procession  picturesque  and  attrac- 
tive. To  array  all  her  folks  in  funereal  guise,  is  to  make  us  weary  of  the 
monotonous  spectacle.  But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  these  dreary  diffi- 
culties^ Our  purpose  is  not  to  censure  so  much  as  to  improve,  and,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  the  objections  already  urged,  we  give  a  single 
sample  from  the  little  volume — one  of  the  best  in  it — which  will  suffi- 
<;iently  prove  that  the  mind  of  Miss  Phoebe  Carey  is  worth  quarrelliqg 
with — and  this  is  no  small  compliment  from  a  Beviewer.  The  piece 
which  follows  is  simple  and  pretty,  and  the  rhyme  is  neat  and  elastic. 


DRAWING  WATER. 

I  had  drunk  with  life  unsated. 

Where  the  founts  of  pleasure  burst ; 

I  had  hewn  out  broken  cisterns. 
And  they  mocked  my  spirit's  thirst : 

And  I  said,  ^  life  is  a  desert. 
Hot,  and  measureless,  and  dry ; 

And  God  will  not  give  me  water, 
Though  I  pray,  and  faint,  and  die." 

Spake  there  then  a  friend  and  brother, 
*'  Rise,  and  roll  the  stone  away ; 

There  are  founts  of  life  upspringing 
In  thy  pathway  every  day." 

Then  I  said, — "  My  heart  is  sinful. 
Very  sinful  was  my  speech ; 

All  the  wells  of  God's  salvation 
Are  too  deep  for  me  to  reach." 

And  he  answer'd — "  Rise  and  labour — 
Doubt  and  idleness  is  [are]  death ; 

Shape  the  one,  a  goodly  vessel. 

With  the  strong  hands  of  thy  faith." 
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Bo  I  wrought  and  shaped  ihe  vessel, 

Then  knelt  lowly,  humbly  there, 
And  I  drew  up  living  water, 

With  the  golden  chain  of  prayer. 


The  Working  Man's  Way  in  ihs  World;  being  the  Autobiography 
of  a  Journeyman  Printer.  Redfield  :  New-York.  1864. — ^We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  vencious  autobiography.  It  possesses  all  the 
eharacteristioB  of  truth.  Its  details  are  unezaggerated,  and  the  devel- 
opement  of  character  is  made  to  advance  so  simply,  naturally,  and  with 
such  perpetual  r^ard  to  the  proprieties,  that  we  have  no  doubts  as  we 
read;  and  listen  accordingly,  as  to  the  revelations  of  a  witness  at  the  bar; 
and  the  witness,  in  the  present  case,  is  one  whose  testimony  is  essential 
to  very  mighty  interests.  The  morals  of  the  working  man,  their  sup- 
port, training,  just  direction,  encouragement  and  recognition  with  honour, 
constitute  the  one  vital  subject  upon  which  the  safety  of  modem  nationa 
must  depend.  In  proportion  as  the  interests  of  the  world  call  for  peace, 
so  do  the  claims  of  industry,  labour,  and  popular  virtue,  rise  in  impor- 
tance. Upon  their  wholesome  exercise,  satisfactorily  to  the  wooing 
men  themselves,  do  nations  depend  for  their  equal  prosperity  and  safety^ 
In  regard  to  this  particular,  the  volume  before  us  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  As  personal  to  the  writer,  the  book  supplies  a  very  in- 
teresting narrative,  showing  what  excellent  results  of  happiness  and 
fortune  may  be  ascribed  to  the  simple  virtues  of  sobriety,  honesty,  in- 
dustry, and  proper  lums ;  how  admirable  is  the  education  they  aflbrd, 
how  grateful  are  the  peace  of  mind,  security  and  honour,  which  accrue 
from  their  exercise.  A  printer's  life  is,  indeed,  one  of  rare  fiicilities  for 
education,  and  when  he  fails  to  gain  from  it  in  morals  and  intelligence, 
the  fault  is  entirely  his  own.  He  reads,  perforce,  and  on  a  variety  of 
subjects — on  all  subjects.  He  cannot  help  but  read.  He  may  memor- 
ize as  he  reads.  He  must  think.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so 
many  printers,  having  no  advantages  of  fortune  or  education  at  firsts 
have  come  to  be  learned  and  highly  distinguished  men.  Could  their 
industry  be  properly  systematized — were  it  not  subject  to  the  capricea 
of  employers  and  of  society  in  singular  degree,  their  occupatioji  would 
be  found  one  of  peculiar  advantages  to  the  student  This  volume  will 
show  how  and  why.  We  commend  it  warmly  to  the  general  reader. 
It  is  well  written,  and  gives  us,  with  the  personal  history  %>f  the  author, 
which  is  suffidendy  varied,  a  series  of  interesting  descriptions  of  life  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  of  the  working  classes  in  both  of  these  great 
cities. 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  Edited  by  Robert  CABUTn- 
■R8.  Illustrated  by  portraits  and  original  designs.  In  four  yolumes. 
London  :  Nat  Cooke.  1853. — The  ivri tings  of  Pope  will  be  among 
the  last  to  stale  in  the  estimation  of  the  readers  and  students  of  English 
literature.  His  wit,  taste,  propriety  and  humour,  the  general  excellence 
of  his  moral,  the  beauty  of  his  versification,  his  strong  common  sense, 
constitute  essentials  of  authority  in  art  and  literature  which  no  genera- 
tion will  venture  wholly  to  depredate.  With  little  of  the  spiritual  or 
the  intense  in  his  poetry,  he  rarely  allows  us,  while  we  read,  to  feel  their 
deficiency ;  and  he  appeals  to  us  from  so  many  strong  points,  that  we 
readily  forgive  and  forego,  and,  while  in  his  hand,  rarely  feel  the  want 
of  other  essentials  of  the  great  poet  An  edition  of  his  works,  such  as 
the  present,  is  a  desideratum.  Three  out  of  the  four  volumes  promised 
are  now  before  us,  in  very  beautiful  style  for  the  library,  on  the  finest 
paper,  in  excellent  print,  and  teeming  with  such  illustrations  from  the 
hands  of  the  engraver,  as  tend  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  curiosity 
with  respect  to  the  distinguished  persons,  his  contemporaries,  the  friends 
he  loved  and  honoured,  and  the  enemies  and  subjects  whom  he  victim- 
ized. We  have  here,  among  other  heads,  those  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Dnnciad.  But  the  chief  value  of  this  edition  consists  (apart  from  its 
mechanical  beauty  and  cheapness  of  cost)  in  its  completeness.  It  con- 
tains the  latest  biographical  intelligenoe ;  in  providing  which,  the  editor 
possesses,  at  this  day,  a  vast  deal  more  of  material  than  could  be  found 
fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  text  has  been  carefully  revised, 
and  the  variations  distinguished ;  and  the  emendations  of  different  edi- 
tions, at  different  periods  of  time,  so  compared  and  contrasted,  as  to 
show  us  the  varying  moods  of  the  author,  and  the  growth  and  decline 
of  his  friendships  and  antipathies.  Altogether,  the  present  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  all  the  editions  of  Pope,  leaving  little  to 
be  supplied  by  future  editors,  and  giving  us  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
labours  of  preceding  ones. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Norfolk^  and  vicinity^  in- 
eluding  Portsmouthj  and  the  adjacent  counties,  during  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years.  Also,  Sketches  of  Williamsburg,  Hampton,  Suffolk, 
Smithfield,  and  other  places,  with  descriptions  of  some  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  in  Eastern  Virginia.  By  William  S.  Forest.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Lindsay  is  Blakiston.  1853. — Local  chronicles  and  collec- 
tions,  like  the  one  before  us,  are  the  best  sources  of  authentic  history. 
They  provide  the  details  which  the  historian  condenses  into  symmetrical 
narfstive,  and  which  he  wei^  separately,  and  groups  together  with 
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judicial  circumspection.  They  are,  accordingly,  in  very  high  degree, 
valuable  to  the  student.  They  constitute,  apart  from  this,  a  very  inter- 
esting study  for  those  who  like  to  dwell  upon  the  birth  and  growth  of 
places,  whose  small  beginnings  are  particularly  grateful,  as  remem- 
brances, when  one  beholds  the  great  city,  with  its  towers  and  its  tem- 
ples, spreading  and  stretching  away  on  every  hand,  in  search  of  contin- 
ued resources  for  life,  and  in  proof  of  still  advancing  prosperity.  Nor- 
folk, in  our  American  chronology,  may  be  considered  an  old  city.  It  is 
the  fault  of  its  own  people,  that  it  has  not  become  a  more  imposing  one. 
Its  natural  advantages  are  rivalled  by  few.  Its  connection  with  the  sea 
is  immediate.  Its  access  is  easy.  Its  harbour  is  magnificent.  It  ooou- 
pies  a  central  position,  between  North  and  South,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
might  have  drawn  boundless  tribute  from  both  sections.  It  has  slept 
above  its  treasures.  But  the  sleep,  we  are  told,  is  broken,  and  this  vol- 
ume shows  us  that  her  citizens  are  bestirring  themselves.  Mr.  Forest 
has  done  his  work  with  industry  and  a  praiseworthy  patriotism.  His 
book  is  full  of  interesting  details,  showing  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country,  from  infancy  to  strength  and  power.  In 
this  progress,  he  gives  us  many  curious  and  instructive  narratives.  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  phpical  history  of  the  region,  but  in- 
cludes the  personal  and  intellectual  in  his  researches.  We  have,  accor- 
dingly, a  sketch  of  the  literature  of  Norfolk  in  these  pages,  and  brief 
biographies  of  its  great  men.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  historical  annals,  which  will  make  its  way  into  our  libraries.  It  de- 
serves to  do  so.     It  is  a  well  printed  and  handsome  octavo. 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  in  fifty  pictures.  From  designs  by 
Gttstav  KGnig.  London :  Nathaniel  Cooke.  1864. — A  very  beau- 
tifully printed  and  illustrated  volume,  imperial  octavo.  The  life  of  the 
great  German  reformer,  inpictures,  is  something  of  a  novelty.  The  life 
— the  text — was  written  to  illustrate  the  pictures.  The  history  of  the 
work  is  briefly  this  :  It  appeare  that  a  few  years  ago  the  leading  events 
in  the  career  of  Luther,  were  sketched  in  regular  order  by  an  artist 
named  KQnig.  So  spirited  and  beautiful  were  the  designs,  that  they 
occasioned  a  lively  sensation  in  the  city  of  Munich  where  they  were 
pi^oduced.  It  was  resolved  to  publish  them,  and  the  letter  press  was 
undertaken  by  M.  Gelzer,  who  seems  to  ha;e  aimed  at  little  more  than 
to  illustrate  the  designs  of  Konig,  by  brief,  but  correct  statements  of 
the  particulars  which  elicited  them.  These  follow  each  other  accord- 
ingly, in  proper  order  ;  and,  in  the  text,  the  writer  properly  attempts 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  fact.    The  book  is  thus  unique,  and,  with  the 
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pictures,  affords  us  a  striking  summary,  step  by  step,  of  Luther's  pro- 
gress from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  At  the  close,  there  is  a  more  co- 
pious history  of  the  "  rise  and  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany." 
Of  the  merits  of  this,  which  we  have  not  read,  we  can  say  nothing. 
For  the  rest,  regarding  the  book  rather  as  the  medium  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pictures,  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  is  very  beautiful. 
The  designs  are  at  once  free,  spirited  and  graceful ;  the  engravings, 
though  on  wood,  exceedingly  soft  and  of  nice  finish. 

Mr8,  Mowatt^a  Autobiography  of  an  Actress,  Ticknor,  Reed  <k 
Fields. — An  artless  and  genial  volume,  unfolding  the  life  of  a  fair  and 
talented  woman,  through  scenes  of  fluctuating  interest,  much  trial  and 
an  honourable  and  somewhat  distinguished  career.  The  details  will  be 
found  instructive  to  many,  and  the  narrative  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  all.  Mrs.  Mo  watt,  naturally  enough,  mistakes  her  position,  and  errs 
somewhat,  we  think,  in  the  estimate  which  she  tacitly  makes  of  her  own 
claims.  But  a  certain  degree  of  egoUsm  is  absolutely  the  life  of  an  au- 
tobiography, and  a  too  indulgent  estimate  of  self  is  inseparable  from  its 
plan.  Mrs.  Mowatt  is  neither  a  great  author  nor  a  great  actress.  She 
is  simply  a  woman  of  delicate  and  graceful  mind,  with  a  lively  fancy, 
good  taste  and  correct  principles.  Her  experience  constitutes  the  chief 
attraction  of  her  volumes,  and  this  experience,  in  the  case  of  an  actress, 
virtuous  and  lovely,  must  necessarily  possess  considerable  interest.  Be- 
yond this,  nothing  can  be  said.  Her  writings,  tlfough  genial  and  plea- 
sant, are  of  moderate  merit  only. 

Brillat  Savarin^s  Physiology  of  Taste,  has  long  been  a  favourite 
study  with  those  who  had  a  relish  for  transcendental  Gastronomy ;  and 
what  person  of  taste  was  ever  without  it.  We  have,  in  the  handsomely 
printed  volume  before  us  (from  the  press  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston),  a 
good  translation  from  the  last  Paris  edition.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
we  shall  return  to  this  volume,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  and 
its  author ;  meanwhile,  we  commend  it  to  all  philosophers  who  under- 
stand bow  completely  the  cabinet  depends  upon  the  kitchen  ;  and  who  ap- 
preciate the  vital  truth  that  the  bowels  are  really  very  necessary  to  the 
brains,  if  not  the  affections. 

The  JSeclesiasiical  History  of  Socrates,  surnamed  ScholaMicus  ;  or 
the  Advocate,  comprising  a  History  of  the  Church,  London :  H. 
G.  BoHN.  1853. — Mr.  Bohn,  in  his  library,  classical,  historical  and 
miscellaneous,  is  opening  to  popular  use  an  immense  body  of  the  most 
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iDteresting  literature,  hitherto  locked  up  in  almost  iDaccessible  obscurity. 
The  histoiy  of  the  Church,  by  Socrates,  is  a  work  of  this  description. 
Socrates,  our  author,  was  a  cative  of  Oonstantiuople,  born  somewhere 
about  380.  His  history  of  the  Church  opens  with  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  and  closes  with  the  elevation  of  Thalassius,  as  Bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadoda,  A.  D.  439 — covering  a  period  of  140  years. 
The  narrative  includes  necessarily  a  most  curious  and  instructive  history, 
various  and  important  in  event,  and  of  a  character  highly  attractive  to 
the  Christian  reader.  In  this  edition  Uie  translator  is  not  mentioned. 
There  is  a  sketch  of  the  author^s  life,  which  is  also  anonymous.  Co- 
pious notes,  from  Valesius,  illustrate  the  text,  and  render  the  volume 
complete  for  the  uses  of  the  student. 

Classic  and  ffUtoric  Portraits.  By  Jamks  Bruck.  New-York : 
Redfield.  1854. — A  collection  of  biographical  sketches,  male  and  fe- 
male, beginning  with  Sappho  and  .^op,  and  ending  with  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  sketches  are  usually  short,  but  contain  pretty  much  all 
that  is  important  and  interesting  in  the  lives  of  their  subjects. 

Chrinne^  or  Italy,  (H.  C.  Baird.) — ^This  beautiful  and  powerful  ro- 
.  mance,  the  ekef  cPoeuvre  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  author,  is  here  given 
to  us  in  a  style  of  mechanical  beauty  which  is  worthy  of  the  merits  of 
the  volume.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Corinne  is  the  personi- 
fication of  the  Italiai^  ImprovisMtrice^  with  the  full  genius  of  the  poet 
and  all  the  intense  passioos  of  her  people.  As  a  portrait  of  Italy — ^the 
glow,  the  beauty,  the  picturesque ;  the  women,  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
try— the  picture  is  incomparably  exquisite ;  truthful,  with  all  the  colour- 
ing of  romance ;  romantic,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  truth. 

BeekforcPs  Vathek.  (Henry  C.  Baird.)>-This  wild,  but  fantastic  tale, 
is  renowned  as  an  inimitable  imitation  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  Ara- 
bian fictions ;  showing  a  genius  as  creative  and  commanding,  a  fancy  as 
rich,  an  imagination  as  vigorous,  and  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  customs 
and  superstitions,  which  leaves  the  author  never  at  fault  for  the  requi- 
site materials  for  his  invention.  Lord  Byron,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
East  is  not  to  be  questioned,  asserts  its  correctness  of  costume  and 
beauty  of  description  to  far  surpass  all  European  imitations.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  quite  right  when  he  gives  it  a  preference  to  the  Rasselas  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  author  had  certain  qualities,  absolutely  essential  to 
Arabian  fiction — which  Johnson  scarcely  possessed  at  all — in  the  warmth 
of  his  art  and  the  rich  colouring  of  his  fancies.    His  conception  of  the 
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^  Hall  of  Ebl'm*'  possesses  a  grandeur  worthy  of  Milton.  That  such  a 
word  as  "  Vathek*'  should  be  written  by  a  youth  of  twenty,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  invention. 

Hercie  Women  of  the  West.  By  John  Frost,  LL.D.  Philadel- 
phia :  A.  Hart  1854. — Mrs.  Ellet,  by  her  interesting  narratives  of  the 
^  Women  of  the  Revolution,''  has  opened  the  way  for  a  host  of  inferior 
followers.  Among  these  is  the  compiler  of  the  volume  before  us,  who 
has  done  nothing  more  for  his  work,  than  simply  compile  from  scattered 
sources  the  material  which  it  contains.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  he  has 
been  content  to  attempt  nothing  farther.  He  is  fit  for  nothing  better. 
In  a  collection  of  this  sort,  indeed,  we  desire  nothing  more  than  the 
fiicts  themselves.  These  are  necessarily  interesting.  They  form  a  body 
of  interesting  anecdotes  of  those  strong-minded  pioneer  women  of  the 
country,  with  brave  souls  and  hardy  sinews — the  result  of  training  in  a 
perilous  time  and  region — who  could  pick  up  the  rifle  when  their  hus- 
bands had  fallen,  and  revenge  their  fate  with  an  aim  as  unerring  as 
their  own.    The  volume  is  illustrated  with  engravings. 

Bankers  Servia. — ^A  history  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  revolution, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  insurrection'  in  Bosnia,  from  the  pen  of  Leopold 
Ranke,  promises  large,  if  not  thorough  information,  in  respect  to  a  re- 
gion and  events  of  great  interest  Its  author,  known  as  one  of  the  most 
searching  and  able  of  modern  historians,  affords  the  reader  the  best  of 
guaranties  in  behalf  of  his  sagacity  and  truthfulness.  The  translation 
is  made  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr.  The  volume  constitutes  one  of  the 
neatly  designed  and  compact  volumes  of  the  standard  library  of  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  An  account  of  the  slave  Provinces  of  Turkey,  from  the  French 
of  Cyprian  Robert,  forms  a  supplementary  narrative  in  the  same  vo- 
lume, and'  greatly  increases  its  interest  and  value. 

The  Barclays  of  Boston,  By  Mrs.  Harrison  Grat  Otis.  Boston : 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  1854. — A  story  of  society  in  Boston  scarcely 
implies  any  peculiarities  in  the  materials.  Society,  in  all  the  large  Ame- 
rican ciUes,  varies  very  little.  There  are  always  so  many  classes,  or  or- 
ders, of  it,  each  of  which  possesses  certain  recommendations  for  certain 
people.  There  are  the  tip-tops — "  our  set ;" — ^and  the  "  middles,"  or 
good  people's  set;  and  the  ^*  slip-slops  "  your  set,  perhaps;  but  one  which 
you  will  not  readily  acknowledge.  Our  fair  author  introduces  us  to 
representatives  of  each  of  these  sets,  which  are  delineated  in  colours 
more  or  less  attractive  or  disparaging.    The  persona  of  the  drama  are 
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all  ordinary  people  enough ;  none  of  them  being  very  decidedly  marked, 
and  all  passable  as  representatives  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  several 
orders.  There  is  no  drama,  in  fact — no  action — and,  consequently,  no 
display,  or  bringing  out  the  stronger,  more  passionate  and  concentrative 
of  the  moral  or  animal  characteristics.  The  book  is  made  up  of  de- 
scriptions of,  and  conversations  among,  all  these  sorts  of  people.  The 
dialogue  is  not  distinguished  by  force  or  brilliancy. 

Saunterings  in  and  about  London,  By  Max.  Schlesinger.  The 
English  edition  by  Otto  Wenckstern.  London :  Nat.  Cooke.  1853. — 
We  owe  a  copy  of  this  very  prettily  printed  and  illustrated  volume  to 
the  attention  of  Messrs.  Bangs  k  Bro.,  the  American  agents  of  the 
publishers.  The  book,  curiously  enough,  is  by  a  German,  who  has  pre- 
pared such  a  guide  to  the  morals  and  mysteries  of  London  as  satisfies 
the  Cockneys  much  better  than  any  of  their  own  writers  could  have 
done.  Life  in  London,  out  of  doors  and  in  doors ;  among  rich  and 
poor;  the  princes  and  the  people ;  street  life ;  the  squares ;  the  Thames ; 
the  police ;  Newgate ;  the  poet  office ;  sun-light,  moon-light,  gas-light ; 
Hyde  Park ;  the  fashionable  quarters  ;  gentlemen  and  foreignere ;  loco- 
motion ;  royalty  and  government ;  Westminster ;  Parliament ;  the  Ab- 
bey ;  the  press ;  the  Bank ;  the  *^  mines  f  the  Frenchman  in  London ; 
the  theatres : — these,  and  a  hundred  other  topics  furnish  the  bill  of  fiure 
in  this  very  comprehensive  manual,  which,  illustrated  with  plates,  is 
about  as  good  a  hand-book  of  the  modern  Babylon  as  could  be  had  for 
love — or  money. 

Oihhon^s  Rome, — A  very  neat  and  portable  edition  of  the  '*  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  has  been  begun  by  Bohn,  the  publisher, 
and  the  first  volume  now  appears  in  his  collection  of  the  British  class- 
ics. Apart  from  the  equal  cheapness  and  beauty  of  this  edition,  it  is 
farther  commended  to  us  through  the  variorum  notes,  which  include 
those  of  Guizot,  Wenck,  Schreiter  and  Hugo,  and  others.  The  editor- 
ship, which  helps  the  work  with  further  illustrations  from  the  most  re- 
cent sources,  is  done  by  '*  an  English  Churchman,"  whose  name  is  not 
confided  to  us.  We  take  for  granted  that  this  edition  will  commend 
itself  before  all  others  to  the  American  reader,  in  consequence  of  its 
superior  cheapness  and  the  excellence  of  its  manufacture. 

Memoirs  of  Moore, — The  American  publishers  (Appletons)  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  Memoirs  of  Moore,  including  journals  and  correspon- 
dence, have  favoured  us  with  the  Parts  VL  and  VIL,  bringing  the  Di- 
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ary  down  to  1328,  iDclusive.  We  shall  reserve  all  notice  of  this  work, 
so  attractive,  yet  so  unsatisfactory,  until  it  is  fairly  completed.  In  the 
meantime,  we  note  some  decidedly  rich  passages  between  the  Editor 
and  Mr.  Croker,  in  which  neither  Moore  nor  Russell  carry  off  the  hon- 
ours of  the  game.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  work  will  prove  suffi- 
ciently provocative  to  commentators.  They  will  bury  it  in  cartloads  of 
criticism.    We  shall  wait  events. 

A  Lecture  on  the  AtmospJiere.  By  Bennet  Puryear,  A.  M.  Rich- 
mond :  H.  K.  Ellyson. — A  subject  of  great  importance  to  popular  study, 
and  which  can  best  be  taught  through  a  medium  like  the  present.  As 
yet,  but  little  has  been  done  to  render  men  familiar  with  this  most  famil- 
iar and  vital  of  all  the  elements.  Professor  Puryear's  contribution  will 
have  its  uses. 

The  Planter^s  Northern  Bride  (Hart),  by  Mrs,  Caroline  Leb  Hentz, 
is  a  pleasantly  written  story,  picturesque,  and  with  much  dramatic  force, 
designed  as  a  foil  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  It  has  not  the  passionate 
power  of  Uncle  Tom ;  in  other  words,  Mrs.  Hentz  has  not  the  power  of 
Mis.  Stowe ;  but  she  is  more  truthful,  more  pure,  and  imbued  with  a 
more  becoming  Christian  spirit.  She  has  no  hobby  to  ride,  no  crusade 
to  promote,  and  she  does  not  promise  herself  any  particular  pleasure  in 
maintaining  an  argument  by  the  destruction  of  a  nation.  She  is  a  bet- 
ter witness,  in  all  respects,  than  Mrs.  Stowe ;  is  a  Northern  woman  by 
birth,  and  has  seen  with  her  own  eyes,  without  green  shades  of  any  sort, 
the  Bodety  which  she  describes.  She  has  lived  in  close  communion  with 
the  institution,  which  she  has  accordingly  learned  to  love  and  honour, 
and  desires  to  sustain.  She  has  veneration,  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
moral  virtues,  in  which  the  feminine  Uncle  Tommys  are  marvellously 
defident.  Her  book  will  be  found  of  grateful  reading  in  the  South, 
and  may  become  of  great  Christian  utility  in  the  North. 

The  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris,  (Appletons.) — A  slender  brochure 
from  the  French  of  Emile  Souvestre,  a  light  sketchy  writer,  who  thus  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  his  ^^  peeps  at  the  world,"  from^the  garret  of  an  author. 
As  the  *' Journal  of  a  Happy  Man,"  which  is  its  further  designation,  it 
may  be  read  by  others,  of  the  same  order,  with  sympathy ;  the  unhappy, 
too,  may  read  it  without  being  soured.  It  treads  on  no  one's  toes.  It 
does  not  seek  the  sources  of  individual  happiness  at  the  expense  of  its 
neighbours.  It  trespasses  upon  no  one's  philosophy ;  it  advocates  no 
new  theories  or  systems.     In  fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  light 
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sketches  of  common  life,  and  common  people,  in  Pane,  inartificiallj 
written,  not  profound  in  any  degree,  not  startling,  and  bj  no  means  re- 
markable for  originality.  Its  moral  is  to  teach  content  with  one's  condi- 
tion, and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  natural  sources  of  human  satis&c- 
tion ; — a  lesson  more  easily  taught  than  acquired,  and  one  which  our 
author  will  scarcely  teach  directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of 
pleasant  impressions,  which  induce  temporary  forgetfulness  of  present 
cares. 

Natural  History  of  Selbome.  (Bangs  ^  Bro.) — ^The  work  of  Gil- 
bert White  is  too  well  known  to  naturalists,  and  readers  in  general,  as 
a  favourite  contribution  to  natural  histor}',  to  render  any  eulogies  ne- 
cessary. Scientific,  descriptive,  practical  and  essayical,  the  reverend 
author  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  theme,  and  the  locality  which  he 
has  made  famous,  a  variety  of  the  most  attractive  of  mental  and  edu- 
cational attributes.  The  publishers  of  the  beautiful  edition  before  us 
have  served  up  to  us  his  labours  in  a  style  of  adequate  neatness  and  ex- 
cellence, and  a  more  appropriate  hand-book  for  either  sex,  pursuing  their 
grateful  walks  through  the  natural  world,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
The  illustrations,  finely  engraved,  are  numerous,  and  accurate  in  high  de- 
gree. In  all  respects,  this  is  a  most  charming  volume  for  the  genial, 
the  loving  and  the  contemplative  nature. 

Maurice's  Theological  Essays,  (Redfield.) — ^These  essays  have  at- 
tracted attention  in  England,  where  they  were  originally  published.  The 
author,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
is  a  writer  of  ability,  and  a  thinker  of  penetration  and  discretion.  But 
his  themes  are  forbidden  to  our  consideration,  even  were  we  altogether 
prepared  for  their  discusssion.  It  is  enough,  then,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  said  touching  the  writer  himself,  to  mention  that,  though 
urged  to  the  task,  with  the  view  to  the  condition  of  the  Unitarian  sects 
of  Christians,  he  has  not  addressed  himself  particularly  to  this  sect,  and 
believes  that  what  he  has  written  will  be  applicable  to  all  other  religion- 
ists. We  can  only  hope  iLat,  if  applicable,  his  essays  m-^v  be  useful 
also.  We  may  add  that  the  author  writes  earnestly,  and  in  good  style, 
and  that  just  now  he  is  causing  some  sensation  in  England,  where  he 
has  been  put  under  the  ban  of  church  and  state  for  alleged  heresies* 
It  is  possible  that  this  book  may  be  full  of  them.  The  innocent  reader 
will  be  cautious,  therefore,  how  he  meddles  with  it,  remembering  the 
old  caution  to  young  children,  of  the  danger  that  may  follow  the  hand- 
ling of  edged  tools. 
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Too  Clever  by  Half^  is  the  title  of  a  lively  story  of  military  life, 
from  an  English  pen,  and  in  an  English  cheap  edition,  which  comes  to 
tifl  from  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  h  Co.,  with  various  other  publications 
of  more  value.  It  Is  a  shilling  book,  illustrated  with  numerous  really 
good  engravings,  and  sent  forth  in  a  style  superior  to  most  of  the  fifty 
cent  volumes  of  the  American  press. 

Chemistry  of  Common  Life^  (Appleton  &  Co.)  from  the  able  pen  of 
Jameb  F.  W.  Johnson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. — a  compendious  and 
instructive  little  volume,  the  first  of  a  series  designed  for  popular  edu- 
ca^on  in  science,  and  discussing  "  the  air  we  breathe,"  "  the  water  we 
drink,"  the  "  soil  we  cultivate,"  and  the  **  plants  we  rear,"  in  a  style  at 
once  highly  pleasant  and  instructive. 

Maury's  Sailing  Directions^  a  sixth  edition,  enlarged  and  improved, 
sufficiently  establishes  the  equal  usefulness  and  excellence  of  this  con- 
tribution to  our  nautical  knowledge. 

Handbook  of  German  Literature,  (Appleton  dc  Co.) — This  excel- 
lent manual  for  students  in  German,  is  well  edited  by  O.  M.  Adlbr, 
A.H.,  Professor  of  the  Literature  ot  that  language  in  the  University  of 
New-Tork ;  a  writer  whose  educational  publications  have  already  proved 
variously  useful  in  this  country.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  contents  of  this  volume  to  satisfy  the  student  of  the  useful  and 
charming  materials  here  collected,  which  the  editor  has  chosen  with 
the  view  to  facilitate  and  beguile  the  learner  on  his  prc^ess.  Schiller's 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Tieck's  Puss  in  Boots, 
and  the  Xenia  by  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Of  none  of  these  works  have 
we  ever  before  had  an  American  edition.  The  editor  accompanies  these 
works  with  his  own  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and,  in  an  appendix, 
gives  us  specimens  of  German  prose  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of 
Uie  nineteenth  century. 

Boohs  for  Boys, — The  publishers,  Appleton  k  Co.,  are  providing 
for  the  intellectual  wants  of  boys  and  girls,  with  a  just  reference  . 
equally  to  their  minds,  hearts  and  physical  habits.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
could  be  better  conceived  than  the  stories  of  juvenile  life,  meant  to 
train  the  youthful  moral,  than  their  occasional  publications.  Edgar 
Ofifiion,  by  C.  Adams,  was  an  excellent  book  of  this  sort  The  same 
author  now  gives  us  '^Boys  at  Home,"  a  volume  of  like  description. 
The  story  of  "  The  Sunshine  of  Greystone,"  is  designed  for  girls.    The 
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latter  is  by  £.  J.  liay,  a  writer  who,  in  *^  Louis's  School-boy  Days  "  made 
friends  for  life  of  a  thousand  happy  urchins  of  both  sexes.  CertaiDly, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  day  possessed  a  thousand  secrets  and 
sources  of  enjoynaent,  such  as  their  grand-mothers  and  grand-fathers 
never  conceived  possible  to  their  condition.  One  almost  longs  to  live 
back,  and  renew  the  past,  if  only  (not  to  be  Bullish)  to  enjoy  the  pe- 
culiar fruits  of  the  present.  These  very  pretty  volumes  are  all  illus- 
trated with  pretty  engravings. 

Les  Aventures  de  TH^maque,  (Appleton  <k  Co.) — Nobody  needs  to 
be  counselled  as  to  the  world-renowned  Telemachus,  whether  as  a  beau- 
tiful moral  story,  or  as  a  medium  of  instruction  for  the  young.  It  is 
designed  for  this  purpose  especially,  in  the  neat  little  edition  of  which 
a  copy  is  before  us,  in  the  language  of  the  origiual ;  carefully  revised 
by  M.  Surenne,  well  known  for  his  French  Dictionary,  and  for  other 
works  of  education. 

Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.  (Appleton  <5i  Co.) — The  com- 
piler of  the  present  volume  is  Professor  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman  of  whose  literary  and  professional 
labours,  we  have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  compliment  In  this  work 
he  gives  us  a  history  of  the  Spanish  language  and  practical  exercises. 
The  volume  is  designed  to  afford  the  student  a  more  thorough  and 
scientific  knowledge  than  could  be  acquired  from  the  popularly  useful 
books  of  Ollendorff. 

In  a  second  volume,  Mr.  Dickens  concludes  his  pleasantly  written 
•*  Child's  History  of  England,''^  (Harper  &  Brothers,)  bringing  the  nar- 
rative down  to  the  time  of  Victoria  and  Albert. 

Alexander  Dumas,  who  has  been  unusually  silent  since  the  ascent  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  throne  of  France,  has  lately  shown  his  hand  in  a 
new  story,  entitled  "  The  Foresters."  The  tale  is  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent character  from  those  of  the  authors  usual  manufacture — ^is  more 
simple,  more  domestic,  and,  we  may  add,  less  exceptionable.  But  it  is, 
at  the  sanrc  time,  of  less  various  interest.  It  is  not  without  its  monster, 
however,  and  in  this  creation  M.  Dumas  shows  that  he  has  not  wholly 
given  up  his  old  tastes.  The  volume  before  us  issues  from  the  press  of 
Appleton  &  Co.,  and  is  translated  from  the  author's  original  MS.  We 
have  it,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  French  people — a  fact  which  muat 
always  be  grateful  to  our  provincials. 
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Marie  Louise  (Apptetom),  hj  Emilik  OARLBVy  tfaeBwedi^  witfaor — 
a  domestic  story  in  the  usual  fashieu  of  that  author,  pleaaaat  but 
not  remarkablo  in  any  way. 

£ur<q)ean  Eeviews, — ^The  reprints  of  the  British  Reviews  and  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  come  to  us  with  proper  punctuality — their  contents 
always  rich  in  interest,  and,  for  the  American  reader,  usually  full  of 
provocation.  But,  as  we  all  know  John  Bull,  through  every  medium, 
he  need  not  ruffle  our  temper  any  longer,  and  we  may  study  his 
through  its  various  exhibitions  in  these  pages.  It  is  on  the  authority 
of  holy  writ  that  we  are  taught  to  be  grateful  when  our  enemy  gives 
himself  up  to  book- making.  Listen  to  him,  and  we  shall  be  quite  as 
much  taught  by  the  confession  of  his  faults,  as  by  his  denunciation  of 
ours. 

Linny  Lockwood  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Oathbrinb  Orowb,  the 
author  of  several  very  clever  volumes.  The  story  is  a  dark  one,  gloomy 
throughout,  and  bearing  rather  heavily  upon  the  masculine  gender,  of 
whom  it  is  very  certain  that  our  author  entertains  no  very  indulgent 
opinions.  Her  hero  is  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  a  rascal — with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  fine  gentleman,  except  manhood.  Her  women,  with 
one  exception,  (unfortunately  for  her  notions  in  regard  to  the  other 
sex)  are  scarcely  seen  to  better  advantage  than  her  men.  In  other 
words,  her  opinions  do  not  square  precisely  with  her  facts,  or  justify 
her  conclusion  against  the  tough,  in  favour  of  the  tender  gender. 

Merrimack^  or  Life  at  the  Loom,  (Redfield.) — A  series  of  sketches 
of  factory  and  common  life  in  New-England,  by  Dat  Kbllogq  Lbb, 
the  writer  of  several  other  works  of  like  character.  A  wholesome  vo- 
lume, but  not  very  attractive  or  instructive. 

Law  School, — The  plan  of  a  Law  School  in  Columbia,  South-Caro- 
lina, as  prepared  by  Mr.  Edmund  Bellinger,  Jr.,  strikes  us  as  promia- 
ing  to  supply  a  want,  of  serious  importance,  in  our  system  of  home 
education.  Why  should  our  young  men  any  longer  go  to  the  North, 
to  acquire  u  proper  knowledge  of  the  law,  when  the  South  furnishes, 
and  has  long  furnished,  an  equal  proportion  of  the  great  lawyers,  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen  to  the  Union  ?  Why  should  the  South  pay  any 
more  educational  tribute  to  other  regions,  when  we  are  fully  competent 
to  teach  the  future  generations  for  ourselves  ?  Ac  all  events  here  is  a 
proper  experiment  which   demands  our  hearty  encouragement.     Mr. 
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BelliDger  proposes  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  in- 
structing lliem  in  all  the  essentials  of  practice,  forms  as  well  as  princi- 
ples ;  the  grounds  of  Law  and  Equity,  no  less  than  the  arbitrary  dicta 
and  decisions ;  and,  in  brief,  thoroughly  to  imbue  them  with  jurispru- 
dence, taught,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  science.  For  this  we  believe  him 
fully  capable  by  equal  study,  ezerdse  and  natural  endowment  He  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  long  and  extensive  practice  in  our  courts,  is  a  man 
of  great  research  and  erudition,  and  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  State.  He  will  bring  to  his  task  a  rare  industry,  as 
well  as  a  competent  mastery  of  his  subjects. 

The  Speech  of  Mr,  Hunter^  of  Vii^nia,  in  the  United  States  Se- 
nate, on  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Bill  of  Mr.  Douglas,  was  one  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  session ;  argued  without  anger,  and  after  a  calm  and 
searching  consideration  of  all  the  points  which  have  been  involved  in 
the  controversy  upon  this  question.  But  the  subject  is  one  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss.  ESther  the  time  for  it  has  past,  or  it 
has  not  yet  come.  The  important  feature  of  this  bill  to  the  South,  is 
simply  the  revocation  of  a  disqualifying  act — one  which  degraded, 
rather  than  wronged  her  of  any  very  valuable  material  possession — 
and  which,  if  revoked,  would  probably  be  of  no  great  practical  use. 
The  mode  by  which  the  South  is  to  be  put  rectus  in  curia,  must  be 
something  more  direct  than  this.  The  issue  must  be  made  with  the 
North  on  some  point  which  shaU  involve  direcUy  the  question  of  our 
equality  in  all  things.  The  question  must  be  one  upon  which  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  any  politician  to  sophisticate. 

The  Minority  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Banks,  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  Virginia  (1863-4),  submitted  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ruther- 
ford, of  Goochland,  embodies  a  history  of  banking  in  that  State  from 
1841 — the  details  of  which  may  interest  a  large  class  of  persons.  The 
question  upon  which  this  report  was  submitted,  was  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  a  general  law  to  authorize  banking.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  sources  of  information  to 
those  legislators  who  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  encounter  a  simi- 
lar question.  It  is  one  upon  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter.  Mr. 
Rutherford  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  discussion  with  zeal  and 
industry,  to  have  looked  carefully  into  the  usages  and  conclusions  of 
other  States,  and  to  have  conducted  the  investigation  with  thoroughness 
and  candour. 
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The  Speech  of  the  Hon.  L.  M.  KHti,  of  South-Carolina,  on  the 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  30th,  1854,  is  one  highly  creditable  to  his  research  and  indus- 
try, and  honourable  to  his  intellect  It  covers  all  the  points  of  the 
subject,  is  fully  comprehensive  upon  all,  and  ought  to  be  conclusive 
with  every  just  and  appreciative  mind.  Portions  of  it  are  urged  with 
singular  force,  and  it  is  marked  with  an  eloquent  warmth,  which  at  no 
moment  transcends  propi;kty.  Our  young  representative  shows  himself 
ambitions  of  improvement,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  superior  cultivation 
and  study,  which,  in  every  successive  effort,  he  has  shown.  Let  him  bat 
persevere  in  this  course  of  application  to  business,  and  in  this  constant 
eflbrt  to  procure,  and  store  his  intellect  with,  the  proper  materials  for 
thought  and  argument,  and  he  bids  fair  to  become  such  a  representa- 
tivo  as  his  people  will  confidently  rely  upon  to  uige  their  claims  and 
assert  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Romantie  Ineidenis  in  the  Livee  of  the  Queens  of  Sngkmd.  By  J» 
P.  Smith,  Esq.  New-York  :  Garrett  h  Qo.  1854.— We  notice  that 
the  author  of  this  volume  has  recently  acquired  reputation  in  London  as 
a  new  novelist^  having  written  some  score  of  romances,  modeled  upon 
those  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  etc.  We  are  in  receipt  of  several  of  these, 
upon  which,  as  he  is  a  new  claimant  for  the  honours  of  literary  in« 
spection,  we  may  hereafter  report.  One  of  these  only  have  we  read. 
This — under  the  aristocratic  title  of  Ellen  de  Vere — may  be  supposed 
to  afford  a  Mr  sample  of  the  writer's  qualities.  We  do  not  hold  it  to 
exhibit  any  remarkable  proofe  of  original  resource.  It  is  animated  enough ; 
full  of  action,  strife,  crime,  intrigue,  and  terrible  passions ;  but  these  are 
brought  into  play  after  an  old  fiishion,  and,  save  for  the  interest  of  the 
story,  the  volume  shows  us  nothing  very  striking,  whether  of  design, 
sentiment  or  philosophy.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  proof  of  higher 
qualities  in  the  other  writings  of  the  author.  These,  as  they  lie  before 
us,  are  **Stanfield  Hall,"  "Gus  Howard,"  "Minnie  Grey,"  "Harvey 
Ashton,"  "  Amy  Lawrence,"  etc.,  all  from  the  same  publishing  house 
with  the  Queens  of  England.  This  last  mentioned  book  does  not  pnv 
pose  to  give  us  simple  biographies  of  *^  the  Queens."  The  excellent  la- 
dies are  all  in  the  masquerade  costume  of  romantie  fiction.  Their  sto-* 
ries  are  dressed  up  sparkingly,  pearled  and  jewelled  for  the  court  yard 
and  the  assembly,  and  where  the  historian  has  drowsed  over  his  records, 
the  romancer  steps  in  and  fills  the  hiatus  in  his  own  more  glowing  man- 
ner. In  other  words,  these  are  romantic  sketches  grafted  upon  real  life — 
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bits  of  biography  draped  ia  fiction.      They  form  a  volume  of  pleasant 
reading  enough,  but  must  be  read  as  legends  rather  than  records. 

Scenes /ram  the  Life  of  an  Actor,  Compiled  from  the  Journals^  Let- 
ters and  Memoranda  of  the  late  Isaac  Mill.  Garrett  ^  Co :  New- 
York.  Dr.  Valentine  aud  Yankee  HilVs  Metamorphoses. — Geo.  Han- 
del Hill,  the  Yankee,  must  not  be  confounded  with  little  Isaac  Hill,  the 
politician.  They  were  both  very  clever  in  their  way,  though  on  differ^ 
ent  theatres.  George  Hill  was,  probably,  one  of  the  best  personators 
of  the  low  Yankee  that  ever  went  before  tibe  footlights,  while  Isaac  Hill 
honoured  New-Hampshire  as  a  politician,  playing  a  part  at  Washington 
which  procured  for  him  the  political  nickname  of  Cunning  LitUe  baae. 
But  we  dare  not  run  a  parallel  between  the  politician  and  the  actor. 
iSM  rosa,  however,  the  actor  was  the  better  performer  of  the  two. 
He  was  on  the  stage  what  Sam  Slick  is  in  the  closet — a  good  sitter  for 
Haliburton.  His  life  is  sketchy,  and  not  unamusing;  but  it  fails  to 
show  him — to  the  life.  As  for  the  book  called  ^^Metamorphoses,"  it  is — 
dealing  tenderly  with  it — ^to  be  described  only  as  unmitigated  traah. 

Mrs.  Partington's  Carpet  Bag  of  Fun,  (Garrett  h  Co.) — ^A  new 
jest  book,  of  recent  manufacture,  with  numerous  comic  illustrations; — 
a  companion  to  Joe  Miller.  Recalling  Joe,  and  comparing  his  good 
things  with  those  of  the  venerable  woman,  whose  name  promises  to 
become  quite  as  frequent  as  his  own  ^  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure,"  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  what  advances  we  have  made,  if  any,  on  the  hu- 
mourous of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  good  things  in  the  volume  be* 
fore  us  are  all  really  picked  up  from  the  columns  of  the  current  news — 
and  other  papers — of  the  day.  Here  are  all  our  Yankeeisms;  and 
Southronisms ;  the  ludicrous  and  the  ridiculous  of  our  queer  and  impn- 
dent;  our  hyperbole,  and  the  vulgar  concetti  of  city  and  border  life; 
slang,  flash  and  folly  in  general. 

Pamphlets. — Mbbk's  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Education  (Ala- 
bama Legislature)  on  the  system  of  public  schools,  in  that  State,  in- 
sists properly  on  the  importance  of  these  schools,  but  shows  their  condi- 
tion to  be  of  as  doubtful,  or  partial  advantage,  in  Alabama  as  with  ua. 
The  subject  is  one  of  vital  interest,  yet  few  of  those  who  discuss  it  ap- 
pear to  us  to  begin  rightly  at  the  beginning.  That,  pwhaps,  is  the 
true  reason  why  we  can  get  no  legislation  upon  it  It  is  so  easy,  among 
demociatic  philosophers,  to  confound  the  tail  with  the  head  of  a  sub- 
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ject.  Mr.  Meek's  report  may  be  taken  up  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
the  Bcheme  of  education  contained  in  the  bill  which  follows  it.  He  is 
a  well  known  and  able  gentleman,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  once  more 

in  position  in  the  councils  of  his  country *'  The  Scholar  and 

the  Oentleman^^  is  the  title  of  an  Address,  by  W.  C.  Moragne,  Esq., 
defivered  before  the  young  men  at  Greenwood,  Abbeville  District. 
Ifr.  Moragne,  whom  we  already  know  as  a  thoughtful  and  spirited  wri- 
ter, adopts  the  right  standard  from  which  to  indicate  the  true  aims  to 
liis  youthful  auditory.  He  shows  himself  well  read,  and  very  able 
to  bring  his  reading  to  bear  upon  the  practical  demands  of  society.  .  . 
...  "  The  Mercantile  Library  Association,'"  of  New-York,  shows  by 
its  last  report  a  highly  prosperous  progress.  A  large  and  daily  growing 
library,  and  frequent  coui-ses  of  lectures,  which  yield  regular  increase  to 
the  funds,  afford  proofs  of  social  advancement  in  tasta  and  edv.cation, 
which  are  of  the  most  encouraging  complexion.  Th*;  library  of  this 
institution,  which  is  a  new  one,  already  contains  over  forty  thousand 

volumes "  Female  Mediml  Education,^  is  the  text  of  a 

Lecture  by  Jos.  S.  Longshore,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  urges 
the  practical  importance  of  training  women  in  medical  knowledge ;  but 
tbe  theme  is  one  scarcely  within  our  province.  No  doubt  woman  may 
be  made  eminently  useful  in  the  arts  of  healing.  She  is  the  natural 
nurse,  and  there  are  some  departments  in  which  she  would  seem  to  be 
tbe  natural  physician ; — but  whether  there  does  not  need  a  good  physi- 
cft)  and  social  training  first,  of  a  masculine  sort,  to  precede  the  mere  ed- 
ucation of  the  medical  schools,  is  a  subject  which  none  of  the  writers 
seem  to  consider.  To  make  a  woman  a  surgeon,  you  must  not  merely 
teaeh  surgery  and  anatomy — you  must  give  her  a  preliminary  physical 
and  moral  training — so  that  her  nerve,  on  trying  occasions,  may  not  be 
wanting — her  strength — her  calm  of  mood,  the  admirably  based  and 
balanced  judgment 

A  Year  with  the  Turks ;  sketches  of  travel  in  the  European  and 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  By  WARRraoxoN  W.  Smyth,  M.  A. 
Redfield:  New- York.  1854. — The  social  character,  condition  and  re- 
sources of  the  Turks,  all  more  or  less  illustrated  in  this  little  volume, 
are  matters  of  present  interest  and  inquiry,  in  view  of  the  great  strag- 
gle pending  between  that  people  and  the  power  of  the  Czar.  The  reader 
will  find  much  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Smyth,  which  is  unaffected  and 
seems  quite  truthful,  to  help  him  in  the  formation  of  a  judgment.  Life 
in  Turkey,  as  all  readers  sufficiently  well  know  already,  ia  not  a  roee- 
«oloured  prospect.    The  ci\^lization  of  the  Tarkr  ^ill  not  be  a  power  ift 
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the  contest  for  their  independence.  But  civilization  is  not  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  a  people,  though  it  might  contribute  wonderfully  towards 
it.  The  worst  feature  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Turks,  is  their  ill-compacted 
government,  and  the  want  of  homogeneousness  among  the  people. 

The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea^  in  the  Autumn  of  1852 ; 
with  a  voyage  down  the  Volga,  and  a  tour  through  the  country  of  the 
Cossacks.  By  Lawbbnoe  Oliphant.  Redfield:  New- York.  1854. — 
The  author  writes  with  the  evident  prejudices  of  an  Englishman ;  but, 
making  due  allowances  for  his  Bullism,  the  reader  will  find  his  volume 
full  of  the  most  interesting  information,  in  respect  to  the  habits,  man- 
ners, customs  and  condition  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  vast  country 
which  they  inhabit;  and  which  their  several  races  sufficiently  diversify. 
The  volume  is  one  of  details.  The  writer  is  a  close  observer,  if  not  a 
profound  thinker ;  and  his  facts  are  valuable,  even  if  his  philosophies 
are  wanting.  At  this  juncture  his  work  will  be  found  highly  useful  and 
instructive.     The  present  American  edition  is  from  the  third  English. 

Melbourne,  and  the  Chincha  Islands  ;  with  sketches  of  Lima,  and  a 
voyage  round  the  world.  By  George  W.  Peck.  New- York :  Charles 
Scribner.  1854. — To  those  tired  of  home,  who  desire  to  escape  to  the 
antipodes,  Mr.  Peck  will  prove  a  pleasant  companion.  He  is  lively  and 
communicative,  has  no  reserves,  and  will  tell  you  as  freely  what  he 
thinks,  as  of  what  he  sees.  Under  his  escort,  you  will  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  new  and  growing  capital 
city  of  Melbourne  ;  and  learn  something  of  a  region  where  the  gold 
grows  as  plentifully  as  in  California.  At  Melbourne,  too,  Mr.  Peck  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Mr.  Micawber — or  a  person  very  much 
like  him — whom  he  found  editing  a  newspaper.  He  reports  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber as  quite  unchanged  in  character,  and  precisely  the  person  de- 
scribed by  Dickens.  After  showing  up  Melbourne,  our  traveller  con- 
ducts jou  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  makes  you  familiar  with  sights  of 
Coolies,  and  smells  of  Guano.  You  will  return  with  him  home,  round- 
ing Cape  Horn,  and  will  arrive  in  good  health,  and  cheery  condition, 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  ship  and  sea  in  all  weathers.  Mr.  Peck 
is  a  lively  narrator  and  describer,  and  you  will  say,  "  if  we  go  to  Mel- 
bourne and  the  Chincha  Islands  again — which  Heaven  forbid — let  Peck 
gather  up  his  traps  and  go  along  with  us." 

An  Art  Student  in  Munich,  By  Anna  Mart  Howiit.  Boston  : 
Ticknor,  Reed  k  Fields.     1854. — ^The  bool»  of  an  enthusiast  in  art,  » 
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lady  well  educated  and  of  excellent  natural  powers,  whose  descriptions 
of  the  chief  works  of  art  in  Germany^  if  high  wrought,  and  seemingly 
extravagant,  are  yet,  in  all  other  respects,  in  good  taste ;  marked  by 
delicacy,  feeling,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  essentials.  The  volume 
presents  a  series  of  studies  in  art ;  while  the  descriptions  of  ordinary 
life,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  sports,  recreations,  tastes,  en- 
liven and  vary  the  sketches,  so  as  to  prevent  all  monotony.  The  reader 
may  here  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  leading 
German  artists — word  pictures  supplying  the  places  of  originals,  and,  if 
not  compensating  for  their  absence,  at  least  affording  some  idea  of  what 
they  are.  To  persons  of  taste  and  education,  this  volume  of  Miss  How- 
itt,  whom  we  take  to  be  a  daughter  of  William  and  Mary,  the  well- 
known  authors,  will  be  found  grateful  and  instructive  reading. 

Ho9rMT\  Poems, — Two  very  prettily  printed  volumes  of  poetry,  by 
W.  C.  H08MKR,  from  the  press  of  Redfield,  illustrated  with  a  finely  en- 
graved portrait  of  the  author.  Mr.  Hosmer  has  been  known  to  us  as 
a  poetical  contributor  to  the  magazines  for  many  a  year.  His  verse  ia 
/  smooth,  spirited  and  fanciful.  '  He  loves  to  reanimate  the  old  traditions 
of  the  North  and  West,  and  to  weave  bright  fancies  with  the  wild 
flowers  of  his  native  forests.  These  constitute  his  chief  materials.  In 
his  longer  poem,  he  is  chiefly  imitative  of  Scott,  in  his  border  romances ; 
not  servilely  so,  but  sometimes  a  little  too  much  so  for  his  independ- 
ence ;  at  other  times,  he  goes  forward  singing  fearlessly  his  own  notes, 
and  they  are  such  as  lead  us  to  wish  that  he  had  suffered  his  muse  to 
take  her  own  road  more  freely  in  all  respects.  We  might  find  good 
cause  for  sharp  criljcism,  here  and  there,  in  these  pages,  but  we  prefer 
to  let  the  reader  criticize  for  himself.  Wo  give  him,  accordingly,  a 
couple  of  fair  samples,  from  among  the  shorter  pieces  of  these  volumes, 
which  are  commended  to  us  equally  by  their  spirit,  and  the  Southern 
character  of  their  subjects  : 

THE  ROYAL  PINE. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Pine,  the  Royal  Pine, 

Throned  high  on  the  hilPs  green  brow; 
While  ranks  of  trees,  in  the  rushing  breeze, 

Below  like  vassals  bow ; 
When  the  hue  of  wine,  at  day's  decline 

Bepaints  the  solemn  west, 
A  golden  crown  on  his  brow  falls  down. 

Though  the  vale  in  gloom  is  dresU 
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With  a  heated  hrow,  beneath  his  bou^h 

The  red  man  oft  hath  lain, 
Worn  out  with  toil,  while  his  antlor'd  spoil 

On  the  velvet  moss  lay  slain  ; 
And  beneath  his  shade  the  Seneca  maid 

Hath  warbled  her  wood-land  lay, 
While  braiding  flowers,  and  counting  the  hours 

That  kept  her  chief  away. 

When  winter  reigns,  and  the  river  chains 

With  fetters  chill  and  white. 
In  the  cold  thin  air,  with  branches  bare, 

The  tall  oak  pains  the  sight ; 
But,  on  the  hill  thy  banner  still 

Flings  out  defiance  high, 
Though  no  tint  of  green  in  the  glen  is  seen. 

And  the  blast  comes  growling  by. 

Long  life  to  the  Pine,  the  voioeful  Pine, 

Who  mourneth  for  the  past, 
When  the  morning  breeze  sweeps  his  emerald  keys. 

Or  the  fitfu^ midnight  blast; 
My  thoughts,  when  I  hear,  in  moonlight  clear, 

His  surge -like  anthem  rise. 
Are  of  seers  of  eld  who,  on  hill-tops,  held 

Communion  with  the  skies. 

Three  chtcrs  for  the  Pine,  the  Royal  Pine ! 

Though  lord  of  a  region  grim, 
The  tempest  loud,  and  the  eagle  proud, 

Are  friends  who  talk  with  him. 
May  h%  lift  his  head,  by  well-springs  fed. 

In  sunshine  and  in  shower. 
And  his  plumage  green  by  the  bard  be  seen 

While  the  gray  old  hills  up-tower. 


LAY  OF  A  WANDERER. 

A  FLORIDIAN  SCEMB. 

Where  Pablo  to  the  broad  St  John 

His  dark  and  briny  tribute  pays. 
The  wild  deer  leads  her  dappled  fawn 

Of  graceful  limb  and  timid  gaze ; 
Rich  sunshine  falls  on  wave  and  land. 

The  gull  is  screaming  overhead. 
And  on  a  beach  of  whitened  sand 

Lie  wreathy  shells  with  lips  of  red. 
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The  jes&ainine  hangs  golden  flowers 

On  ancient  oaks  in  moss  arrayed. 
And  proudly  the  palmetto  towers, 

While  mock-birds  warble  in  the  shade ; 
Mounds,  built  by  mortal  hand,  are  near, 

Green  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
Where,  buried  with  the  bow  and  spear, 

Rest  tribes  forgetful  of  the  chase. 

Cassada,  nigh  the  ocean  shore. 

Is  now  a  ruin  wild  and  lone, 
And  on  her  battlements  no  more 

Is  banner  waved  or  trumpet  blown ; 
Those  doughty  cavaliers  are  gone 

Who  hurled  defiance  there  to  France, 
While  the  bright  waters  of  St.  John 

Reflected  flash  of  sword  and  lance. 

But  when  the  light  of  dying  day 

Falls  on  the  crumbling  wrecks  of  time. 
And  the  wan  features  of  decay 

Wear  softened  beauty  like  the  clime, 
My  fancy  summons  from  the  shroud 

The  knights  of  old  Castile  again, 
And  charging  thousands  shout  aloud — 

**  St  Jago  strikes  to-day  for  Spain  !^' 

When  mystic  voices,  on  the  breeze 

That  fans  the  ruling  deep,  sweep  by, 
The  spirits  of  the  Yemassees, 

Who  ruled  this  land  of  yore,  seem  nigh ; 
For  mournful  marks,  around  where  stood 

Their  palm-roofed  lodges,  yet  are  seen. 
And  in  the  shadows  of  the  wood 

Their  monumental  mounds  are  green. 

Tempwt  and  Sunshine,  (Appleton's.) — A  domestic  history  of  Kes- 
ttteky,  showing  the  sort  of  life  in  that  region,  from  the  pen  of  Mfs. 
Maiy  J.  Holmes,  a  new  candidate  for  the  favour  of  novel  readers.  No 
ff9Bt  deal  can  be  said  for  this  story.  It  is  a  rough  performance,  show- 
ing some  talent,  but  little  arL  The  heroine  of  the  book  is  a  beauty  in 
penoD,  but  with  a  beast's  soul.  She  is  the  fiend  of  the  story;  and,  with 
neither  genius,  nor  dexterity,  nor  plausibility,  impoees  upon  every  body 
— all  other  parties,  very  accommodatingly,  showing  themselves  simple- 
tana,  only,  it  would  seem,  to  facilitate  her  scheming — her  schemes  being 
of  the  shaUowest  diaracter,  though,  of  course,  she  lies  without  scrapie, 
nad  is  a  forger;  but,  being  in  high  life,  her  offences  must  not  be  allowed 
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to  hurt  her  reputation  as  a  heroine.  The  picture  is  a  deformity — an 
exaggeration — since  no  one  can  manufacture  a  fiend  out  of  a  fool^  and 
the  Miss  Julia  of  this  book  is  very  much  of  a  fool.  The  wonder  is  how 
such  a  creation  could  occupy  the  mind  of  a  female  writer.  Verily,  we 
should  hold  the  sex  at  but  small  count,  if  we  relied  on  the  portraits  of 
women,  as  drawn  by  women.  Why  is  this  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  that 
passion  for  dark  portraitures  of  one  another,  which  is  so  decided  a  fea- 
ture in  works  of  fiction  by  female  hands  ?  Does  it  begin  with  the  little 
soandal-mongering  of  society  ?  Is  it  generated  by  that  most  pemidons 
of  all  evil  influences  to  the  sex,  which  tells  them,  while  yet  in  pantalets, 
that  marriage  is  the  paramount  consideration. 

The  Address  of  the  Hon,  Willoughhy  Newton^  of  Virginia,  before 
the  Rappahannock  River  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society,  of  that 
State,  is  one  of  those  performances  which  illustrate  the  growing  stir  and 
exercise  of  the  public  mind  in  the  South.  It  also  shows  that  this  mind 
is  possessed  of  adequate  resources,  if  properly  cxcrc'sed,  for  the  encoun- 
ter with  all  the  emergencies  which  belong  to  our  condition.  The  dis- 
course irt  well  written,  and  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  young  ambi- 
tion of  Virginians.  Not  the  least  attractive  portions  of  it,  to  us,  are  the 
brief  sketches  of  local  biography  which  it  affords.  We  regret  that  the 
author  had  not  extended  his  reseaches  and  developments,  and  shown  us 
more  of  thos^  noble  gentlemen  of  his  precincts,  whom  he  so  properly 
reports  for  1  onourable  and  grateful  remembrance. 

Russia  As  It  Is,  By  Count  A.  De  Gurowski.  New  York  :  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  1 854. — ^This  book  possesses  considerable  interest  in  the 
present  complicated  condition  of  European  and  Asiatic  affinirs.  With- 
out being  much  impressed  with  the  author's  politico-philosophical 
matters, — his  facts — assuming  them  to  be  such — are  full  of  interest  and 
value.  He  seems  to  be  thoroughly  and  minutely  acquainted  with  Rus- 
sian history,  past  and  present — with  the  resources  of  that  mammoth 
kingdom — with  the  charactei-istics  equally  of  government  and  governed 
— with  the  condition  of  society  every  where,  and  with  the  personal  abi- 
lities and  qualities  of  the  Czar  himself,  and  all  the  leading  personages 
of  the  empire.  Sketches  of  persons  and  of  events,  contribute  greatly  to 
the  illustration  of  his  general  descriptions,  and  impart  life  to  his  narra- 
tive. Altogether,  we  do  not  know  of  any  book,  devoted  to  the  current 
history  of  Russia,  which  will  so  thoroughly  inform  the  reader,  and  ena- 
ble.  him  to  come  to  conclusions  of  value  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
Russian  affairs.     We  say  this,  always  supposing  the  writer's  ^octe  to  be 
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depended  upon.  These,  we  are  not  able  to  verify.  He  is  a  bitter  as- 
sailant of  the  Czar  and  the  country,  and  ranks  among  the  insurgent  no- 
bles of  the  kingdom. 

History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Cotnmonwealthyfrom 
the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  Death  of  Cromwell.  By 
M.  GuBEOT.  Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble.  Two  volumes.  Phila- 
delphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1 854. — It  will  be  interesting  to  read  Gui- 
zot^s  Cromwell  alongside  of  those  of  Carlyle  and  Macaulay.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  read  it  with  reference  to  any,  or  all,  of  the  British  historians 
of  Cromwell.  A  Frenchman  writing  of  English  history,  is  not  now  a 
subject  to  surprise,  since  we  really  owe  some  of  our  best  English  histo- 
ries to  Frenchmen ;  as  in  the  case  of  Rapin  and  Thierry.  But  Guizot, 
or  any  Frenchman,  writing  of  Cromwell^  is  something  more  of  a  task. 
By  this  time,  however,  Guizot  has  become  cosmopolitan.  His  genius 
was  always  one  of  the  most  free  from  national  trammels,  and  we  shall 
take  up  his  book  with  the  conviction,  that  he  will  rise  to  as  full  and  tho- 
rough an  appreciation  of  his  topic,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  judgment  as 
severe  and  discriminating,  as  any  of  his  predecessors  have  shown.  Thus 
fiur,  we  ha¥e  not  read  a  syllable  of  these  volumes ;  and  we  shall  take 
our  time  about  it :  since  writer  and  theme  alike  require  doe  considera- 
tion, and  frequent  pauses,  for  judgment  Meanwhile,  our  readers  will 
be  at  work,  no  doubt,  and  will,  possibly,  find  a  malignant  pleasure  in 
anticipating  our  criticism  with  their  own.  The  work  is  one  to  provoke 
appetite. 

Kennedy's  Bob  of  the  Bowl  (Putnam  and  Co.)  is  not  so  successful  a 
story  as  Horseshoe  Robinson,  but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  accom- 
plished author,  and  exhibits  some  of  his  most  agreeable  characteris- 
tics of  taste  and  manner.  There  are  several  scenes  of  great  force  and 
vivacity,  and  much  picturesque  portraiture.  The  romance  is  founded 
upon  events  in  the  colonial  history  of  Maryland. 

Addison's  Writings, — The  fourth  volume  of  the  fine  library  edition 
of  Addison — tissued  by  Putnam  ^  Co.,  and  edited  with  skill  and  indus- 
try, by  Professor  Greene — is  wholly  occupied  with  the  "  Spectator.** 
With  another  volume,  the  collection  is  complete. 

Warren  on  Healthy  (Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,)  a  tiny  hand  book,  by 
a  well  known  and  highly  distinguished  physician  of  New  England. 
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Types  of  Mankind ;  or  Ethnological  Researches^  based  upon  the 
Aocient  Monaments,  Paintings,  Sculptures  and  Crania  of  races,  and 
upon  their  natural  Geographical,  Philological  and  Biblical  History :  il- 
lustrated bj  selections  from  the  inedited  papers  of  Samuel  George  Mor- 
ton, M.  D.,  &c.,  and  by  additional  contributions  from  Professor  L.  Agas- 
sis, W.  Usher,  M.  D^  and  Professor  H.  S.  Patterson,  M.  D. ;  by  J.  C. 
NoTF,  M.  D.  (of  Mobile)  and  Geo.  R.  Guddon,  formerly  Consul  at 
Cairo.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  d;  Co.  1854. — We  give 
the  title  page  of  this  copious  volume  at  full  length,  which  is  all  that  we 
can  do  at  present  Its  contents  are  of  a  character  to  arouse  prejudices, 
startle  curiosity,  provoke  inquiry,  and  set  hosts  of  disputants  at  work  in 
conflict  Some  of  its  materials  have  found  their  way  into  our  pages,  at 
various  periods,  through  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Nott,one  of  its  editors. 
To  those  who  remember  his  contributions,  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  his 
share  in  the  work.  Of  course,  it  is  full  of  heresies :  but  for  our  own 
part,  we  really  like  heresies,  and  encourage  them  on  all  occasions.  They 
serve  as  thunderstorms  to  stir  up  the  atmosphere,  and  keep  us  from 
stagnation.  Perhaps,  some  over  grown  steeple  is  struck  by  the  light- 
ning ;  but,  what  then  ?  The  city  is  puri6ed.  We  are  promised  a  re- 
view of  this  work  from  a  competent  hand,  for  which  our  reailers  will  be 
pleased  to  wait. 

CampbelVs  Poetical  Works.  (Philips,  Sampson  h  Co.) — ^A  new  edi- 
tion of  Campbell,  with  original  biography  and  notes,  by  Epks  Sargent, 
holds  forth  some  promise.  Mr.  Sargent  is  himself  a  poet,  well  read  in 
English  literature,  of  excellent  taste,  and  just  the  person  to  do  his  spirit- 
ing as  efficiently  as  gently,  with  such  a  grateful  task  before  him  as  that 
which  the  American  publishers  have  confided  to  his  hands.  He  has 
condensed  the  voluminous  bio*|raphy  of  Dr.  Beattie  into  a  hundred 
pages — and  the  loss  here  is  a  decided  gain.  \  He  has  employed  the 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Redding — a  work  unknown  to  the  American  pub- 
lic— in  a  similnr  manner,  giving  us  the  substance,  and  throwing  off  the 
husk  and  fodtlor.  But  the  gr?nt  gain  is  in  the  inclusion,  in  tlii^  edition, 
of  no  less  than  fifty  poems  of  Campbell,  hitherto  unincluded  in  most 
editions.  When,  to  these  praises  of  the  edition,  we  add  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  part  handsomely,  in  the  preparation  of  this  hand- 
some volume,  we  have  said  all  that  we  need  to  say  for  its  commendation. 

The  Divine  Character  Vindicated.  A  review  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Beecher's  recent  work,  entitled  "The  Con- 
flict of  Ages ;  or  the  great  debate  on  the  moral  relatione  of  God  and 
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maD;'  By  Rev.  Moses  Uallou.  Kedfield  :  New- York.  1854.— We 
must  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  simple  title  page  of  this  volume, 
the  subject  of  controversy  not  falling  properly  within  our  province.  But 
we  need  not  say  to  the  reader  that  the  topic  is  one  of  enduring  inter- 
est Wo  may  add  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ballou  ranks  among  the  most  in- 
telligent of  American  divines. 

The  Oration  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Porter  on  the  Birth-Day  of  Calhoun, 
delivered  before  the  Calhoun  Monument  Association,  and  other  bodies, 
in  Charleston,  on  the  18th  of  March  last,  is,  like  all  the  speeches  of  this 
gentleman,  a  temperate  unambitious  essay,  sensible,  ample,  appropriate 
to  the  purpose,  written  in  good  style,  simple,  graceful  and  without  pre- 
tence. Mr.  Porter  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  public  life,  a 
good  portrait  of  bis  private  character,  and  judiciously  sums  up  the 
amount  of  his  national  and  local  services,  and  his  claims  to  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  posierity  in  his  native  State,  and  the  country  at  large, 
for  which  he  so  long  strove. 

Allston  OH  Sea- Coast  Crops. — A  good  practical  essay,  by  the  Hon. 
R.  F.  W.  Allston,  read  before  the  Agricultural  Association  of  the  Plant- 
ing States.  Mr.  Allston  loves  his  profession,  and  does  it  justice.  He 
not  only  urges  the  proper  claims  of  agriculture  U>  our  study,  but  fur- 
nishes in  this  essay  a  body  of  instruction  in  the^  details  of  planting — 
rice,  corn,  cotton,  all  being  under  consideration — which  the  young  planter 
will  find  a  useful  hand-book,  giving  him  detailed  advice  at  every  step 
he  takes. 

Petersburg  Library  Association. — The  annual  report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  this  Association,  closing  with  March  last,  shows  the  Institution 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  We  can  speak  of  the  Library 
from  pci-sonal  observation,  and  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  courtesy, 
intelligence,  enterprise  and  honourable  ambition  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution.  A  large,  growing  and  well  selected  library, 
constantly  in  use  by  eager  citizens  desiring  knowledge  and  curious  in 
study ; — crowded  lecture-rooms,  silently  watchful  of  all  that  falls  from 
the  lips  of  the  speaker ; — the  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  all  zea- 
lously uniting  in  the  common  cause ; — all  seeking  to  combine  the  ele- 
gant and  the  useful  in  knowledge ;— the  truthful  and  the  beautiful ; — 
these  are  the  proofe  which  the  people  of  Petersburg  daily  give  of  the 
utility  of  their  Library  Association,  and  of  the  wise  use  which  they 
are  making  of  it 
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Profes9or  Brvmbp'9  Essay  on  Agricvltural  Chemistry^  delivered 
before  the  Agricultural  Association  of  the  slaveholding  States,  is  a 
word  in  season.  There  can  be  no  just  grounds  for  a  quarrel  between 
Christianity  and  Science,  no  more  than  between  Christianity  and  any 
form  of  truth,  unless  through  the  stupidity  and  bigotry  of  one  faction, 
and  the  equal  stupidity  and  imprudence  of  the  other.  All  God^s  truths 
harmonize,  and  must  harmonize  with  God^s  laws ;  and  if  we  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  find  out  what  his  truths  are,  and  have  a  little  patience 
with  our  neighbours  while  doing  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
find  ourselves  all  safely  landed  together  on  a  common  platform,  eternal 
as  the  truth  itself.  The  great  trouble  of  men  lies  in  that  miserable 
vanity,  and  insolent  presumption,  which  are  perpetually  shaping  the 
truths  of  nature  and  revelation  after  some  ridiculous  little  model  in 
their  own  hearts.  Professor  Brumby's  discourse  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, equally  because  of  its  moral  and  its  science. 

The  Charleston  College  Magazine  is  full  of  promise  on  behalf  of  our 
young  friends.  It  shows  talent  and  study.  These,  working  honestly 
together,  will  be  sure  to  produce  the  fruits  of  wisdom.  We  welcome 
our  young  cousin  to  the  field,  and  gladly  report  the  grace  and  vigour 
with  which  he  strips  for  the  wrestle.  Let  him  only  go  into  good  train- 
ing now,  and  he  will  grow  into  the  strong  man,  prepared  for  all  comers, 
the  buckler  of  his  country  in  times  of  danger,  its  pride  and  grace  at 
all  other  periods. 

KossutKs  Select  Speeches.  (C.  J.  Francis  <fe  Co.) — A  neat,  well 
arranged  and  compact  volume  of  the  best  speeches  of  this  remarkable 
man,  with  finely  engraved  portrait,  and  explanatory  preface.  We  hope, 
in  future  pages,  to  be  able  to  review  Kossuth  as  an  orator  and  writer. 
For  the  present,  it  will  suffice  to  commend  this  edition  to  all  those  who 
desire  curiously  to  look  up,  in  its  pages,  the  secret  of  that  wonderful 
charm  of  speech  which  made  him  so  fascinate  the  hearer. 

White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia. — ^A  second  volume, 
chiefly  statistical,  by  an  industrious  labourer,  in  a  region  abundant  in 
material,  and  distinguished  by  a  political  and  social  progress  second  to 
that  of  no  State  in  this  country.  We  shall  recur  to  this  volume  in  our 
next  issue. 

Umilie  Carlen^s  '*  Whimsical  Woman^^  is  a  story  at  once  slight  and 
dull — all  meagreness  and  insipidity. 
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TO  THE  PWENDS  AND  PATRONS  OP  THE  REVIEW. 


'  Wis  have  been  compelled  to  publish  the  present  number  of  the 
Review  in  Oolumbia,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  Epidemic 
in  Charleston.  In  the  confusion  incident  to  the  removal  of  the 
office,  several  Articles  of  superior  interest,  intended  for  the  Octo- 
ber number,  were  unfortunately  misplaced,  and  we  are  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  to  our  readers,  others,  that  were 
more  immediately  within  reach.  Indeed,  our  transition  state  has 
so  thoroughly  deranged  the  business  matters  of  the  office,  that  it  * 
will  require  much  time  and  more  patience,  to  restore  it  again  to 
something  like  order.  From  these  and  other  causes,  our  issue  will 
be  rather  later  than  usual.  We  trust,  however,  that  our  friends 
and  patrons  will  see  sufficient  in  our  explanation  to  grant  us  their 
Indulgence  without  further  apology.  v 

This  number  completes  the  10th  volume,  (new  series)  of  the 
SouTHSRK  QuARTBRLT  Revibw.  Within  the  last  nine  months  we 
have  greatly  increased  our  subscription  list,  extended  the  circuit 
tion  of  the  Review,  and  by  no  means  diminished  its  popularity. 
Our  Periodical  has  its  readers  not  only  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
but  also  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin ;  add  although  we  have  had 
a  ^^  Lion  in  our  path"  in  the  shape  of  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments,* and  have  encountered  tmloohed  far  vmpedimentB^  where 

*  We  have  apiFdaled  to  those  of  oar  Sabeeribers  that  are  indebted  to  us  so 
eftsB,  and  with  soeh  poor  raolts  that  we  are  really  determmed  to  say  bo 
more  upon  the  subjeoi.  To  oar  pa^fing  aabacribers  we  beg  to  aay,  that  if 
they  wUl  jemit  to  ua  $10,  we  will  give  them  the  "  Rbvuw"  for  three  years. 
Three  hundred  of  our  subscribers  doing  this  at  once  would  place  us  in  a 
position  that  will  enable  us  to  proseoute  the  work  With  renewed  ^ergy, 
snd  bid^defiance  to  Mure. 
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none  should  exist,  yet  we  have  never  relaxed  in  our  exertions,  nor 
for  a  moment  doubted  of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  work.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  we  can  give  to  the 
world,  the  Southben  Quabtbbly  Bevisw  in  all  its  pristinQ  vigor 
and  excellence ;  such  as  it  was  in  its  most  palmy  days.  Such  as 
it  was  when  the  talented  Elliot  and  the  lamented  Legare 
occupied  its  editorial  chair,  and  charmed  the  South  with  the  force 
and  brilliancy  of  their  energetic  views.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  most  clever  and  the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  South 
were  to  be  found  ranged  beneath  a  banner,  that  disputed  inch  by 
inch  the  approaches  of  an  unscrupulous^  as  well  as  an  insidious  foe. 
The  most  profound  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  South  did  not  then 
disdain  to  give  *'*'  aid  and  comfort"  in  snj^ort  of  a  work,  having  for 
its  object,  the  advocacy  of  constitutional  opinions  and  the  doctrine 
of  State  Bights.  Is  our  cause  less  sacred  at  present,  than,  at  an 
earlier  peri<>d,  that  the  South  should  thus  abandon  their  vantage 
ground  without  a  struggle?  or  has  the  literary  taste  of  our  peo- 
ple become  so  perverted  by  a  too  frequent  use  of  the  furious  and 
depraved  (so  called)  literature  of  our  neighbors,  as  to  unfit  them 
to  cope  successfully  with  their  more  wiley  antagonists?  We 
andwer  no  J — again  and  again  no  !  !  !  Our  cause  is,  if  possible,  a 
more  righteous  one  now^  than  ever.  Attaeked,  villified  and  tra- 
duced, our  Bights  impugned  and  our  institutions  assailed:  with 
firebrands  ihrust  into  our  very  midst  in  the  form  of  incendiary 
pubUcationSj  can  there  be  an  argument  shown  that  our  cause  is 
not  just  and  sacred  7  But  that  it  might  seem  invidious  in  us,  we 
could  name  a  score  of  writws,  whose  ability  to  give  expression  to 
the  feelings,  the  interesta  and  intelligence  of  the  South  is  indis- 
putable. 

It  is  to  these  gentlemen  that  wc  now  make  our  appeal  for  aid 
in  support  of  a  Periodical,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  in 
the  entire  region  of  the  South.-  As  evidence  of  its  worth,  we 
refer  to  its  pages.  It  aims  to  maintain  the  truth,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  and  asserts  that  intellectual  equality,  which  should  firee 
the  mind  of  our  people  frgm  that  state  of  literary  thraldom  and 
dependency  under  which  they  have  too  long  labored.  It  is  in 
furtherance  of  these  ends  and  aims  that  we  invoke  aid  and  as- 
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siBtance,  in  contributions,  from  our  intellectual  minds — ^from  those 
that  are  of  im — from  the  master-spirits  of  the  South.  Let  it  no 
longer  be  said  that  our  Section  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  sustaining 
its  oim  literature*  Let  not  pecuniary  considerations  deter  our 
sealous  firiends  from  coming  to  the  rescue. 

If  our  ability  to  compensate  but  kept  pace  with  our  wishes, 
contributors  would  soon  ascertain  that  the  Publisher  of  the 
SouTHEEK  QuARTERLT  Beview  is  actuated  in  his  course  by  mo- 
tiyes  of  an  infinitely  higher  order  than  those  of  a  merely  pecu- 
niary character.  There  are  those  of  our  present  contributors, 
however,  to  whom  offers  of  recompense  would  be  an  insult ;  these 
truly  Sout&em  gentlemen  have  been  to  us  unwavering  in  their 
kindness  in  the  times  of  our  greatest  need.^  Time  will  deter- 
mine if  we  are  grateful  or  not. 

C.  MOETIMEB,  PMuher. 
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OCTOBER*    1854* 


Art.  I. — On  ths  TJnitt  ov  thb  Humah  Bach. 

1.  l\fpe$  of  Mankind:  oTj  Mhnologieal  Be$earehe$y  based 
upimihe  Ancient  MonwmenUy  PanMngs^  SeiUptures  and 
Crania  of  Itaeeiy  and  wpon  their  Natural^  Q-eographiealy 
Philological  and  JBiblieal  Eietwy:  tOaetrated  hy  SebetiofiB 
from  the  Inedited  Papere  of  Samuel  Q-eorge  Morton^  M.D^ 
and  hy  additional  ContrSnUions  from  Prof  L.  Agaeeia^ 
LL.D.y  W.  Usher,  Mi  D.,  and  Prof  JET.  S.  Patterson^ 
M.D.  By  J.  C*  NoTTy  M.D.,  and  Obokob  B*  Olipdov. 
Philadelphia,  1864. 

3«  The  SthndogicalJoumaL  Edited  by  1x7KB  Burkb.  First 
Series,  London,  1848.    Second  Series,  London,  1854. 

S.  Ihnkmdler  aue  Aggpten  und  jSkhiopien  naeh  der  Zeich^ 
nungen  der  von  Seiner  Majestdt  dem  Konige  von  Preussen 
Friedrieh  WUHam  IV.  naeh  diesen  L&ndem  gesendeten 
wnd  in  den  Jahrenj  1842-1845,  ausg^fahrten  wiesensehaft* 
lichen  Expedition  auf  BefehX  seiner  Majestdt  von  JR,  Lep^ 
sius.    5  Vols.,  plates,  (elephant  folio).    Berlin,  1849  to  1854. 

4.  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Ghreek, 
Latin,  Lithiianian,  Gothic,  Oerman  and  Sklavonic  Lan- 
guages. By  Prof.  F.  Bopp.  Translated  by  lieot.  East* 
WICK,  M.  B.  A.  S.    8  Vols.    London,  1845  to  1850. 

TOL.fl— MO.  XX.  1 
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5.  Ttoelve  Lectures  an  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  JRe- 
veaM  Rdigiim.  Delivered  in  Rome,  by  Nicholas  Wise- 
man, B.  D.    2  Vols.    London,  1886. 

.  A  STOBT  is  told  in  one  of  Marryatt's  novels  of  a  clerical  abo- 
litionist who  handed  round  his  hat  to  a  ship's  company  just  paid 
off,  at  the  same  time  presenting  each  of  the  sailors  with  a  little 
print  representing  a  negro  kneeling  in  chains  with  uplifted  hands 
and  saying,  ^^Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?"  One  of  the  tars, 
having  spelled  out  the  inscription,  came  up  to  the  philanthropist 
and  demanded,  ^^Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  black  rascal 
is  really  my  brother?"  "Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  friend  of 
humanity.  "Then  take  that,  and  that,"  retorted  the  sailor,  as 
he  cut  short  a  further  appeal  to  his  fraternal  feelings  by  knocking 
down  the  hatchway  the  man  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  him. 

The  slight  difference  of  opinion  here  exhibited  illustrates  in  a 
homely  manner  a  more  important  controversy  which,  for  many 
years  carried  on  in  the  scientific  world  and  handled,  as  well  in 
this  as  in  other  periodicals,  is  now,  by  the  publication  of  the  great 
work  at  the  head  of  our  list,  fairly  before  the  American  public — 
the  question  of  the  Uwitjf  of  the  Hwnan  Race.  This  phrase  has 
gradually  become  a  conventional  term  to  express  the  idea  that  all 
mankind  are  desoended  from  a  single  pair,  once  for  all  created  in 
a  single  spot. 

That  there  should  be  any  doubt  upon  a  point  so  plain  may 
surprise  some  persons  ^  for,  although  the  ancients  with  one  voice 
(unless  the  Jews  are  an  exception — a  questicm  to  be  considered 
presently,)  assigned  diverse  origins  to  different  nations,  the  belief 
that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve  is  so  general 
throughout  Christendom,  that  it  may  be  called  universal.  To  it 
we  ore  indebted  for  one  of  the  sallies  of  Beatrice,  in  "  Muck  ado 
about  nothing." 

"  Leonardo.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  fitted  one  day  with  a 
husband. 

^^  Beatrice,    No,  uncle.  Til  none;  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren 
and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.'' 
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The  very  word  mankind  or  man*kiim6<l,  mdamng  the  whole 
human  family,  testifies  to  the  popular  notion. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  unity  of  the  hmnan  race  has  begun 
to  be  questioned,  and  Morton,  Agassiz,  Van  Amringe,  Hamilton, 
Smith,  Burke,  Knox,  Caldwell,  Jacquinot,  Hombrou,  Giebel, 
Yivey,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Desmoulins,  Broc,  Elemm  and  Zeune 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Pritchard,  Latham,  Wiseman,  Badiman, 
Smyth,  Johnes,  Bunsen,  Serres,  De  Salles,  Klee,  Buchei,  &c., 
on  the  other,  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  greatest  learning 
and  acttteness.  The  quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands, 
and,  as  Sir  Roger  De  Coverly  and  Lord  Eldon  used  prudently  to 
observe,  ^^a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides."  So  compli* 
cated  indeed  is  the  problem,  and  so  dependent  for  its  solution 
upon  a  due  consideration  of  Biblical  hennenutics,  comparative 
philology,  history,  comparative  %natomy,  arohieology  and  other 
(mostly  modern)  sciences  having  little  connection  one  with  another, 
that  writers  on  ethnology  have  usually  confined  themselves  to 
one  branch  of  the  subject.  This  remark  (with  the  exception  that 
the  comparison  of  languages  is,  to  a  great  extent,  omitted)  does 
not  apply  to  Nott  and  Gliddon's  '^T3rpes  of  Mankind,''  an  elaborate 
work,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  takes  up  the  different  branches 
in  turn. 

Stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  book,  we  have 
thought  it  might  not  be  unwelcome  to  such  of  the  readers  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review  as  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
quiries which  have  recently  thrown  light  on  this  interesting  subject, 
to  be  presented  with  a  reeume  (necessarily  brief)  of  the  chief 
arguments  for  and  against  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race.  As 
the  advocates  of  the  unity  doctrine  were  in  possession  of  the 
ground  before  the  battle  was  delivered,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  the 
most  regular  to  hear  them  first,  and  while  it  will  not  be  conceded 
on  which  side  the  balance  of  evidence  appears  to  lie,  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  state  the  case  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  with 
perfect  fairness. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  a  descent  of  all  men  from 
a  single  pair  may  be  reduced  to  three,  viz :   those  drawn  from 
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Scripture,  firom  philology,  and  firom  thepKeaomeoa  of  hybiidity. 
And 

FirBt^  The  argument  drawn  from  the  Bpu. 

The  strongest  texts  are  the  following,  being  the  only  ones  dted 
by  Dr«  Bachman  in  his  controversy  with  Morton :  * 

"  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  becanse  she  is  the  mother  of 
allUying."    Gen.  ill,  20. 

"And  the  sons  of  Noah  that  went  oat  of  the  Ark  were  Shem,  Ham 
and  Japhet :  and  Ham  is  the  fiither  of  Canaan ;  these  are  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread.     Oen.  is.,  18, 19. 

'^  Ood  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  fiice 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  bounds  of  their  habitatkii.'' 
Acts  zvii,  26. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following: 

<<For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  4n  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alrre." 
1  Cor.  XV,  22. 

''  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  was 
made  a  quickening  spirit.'^    1  Cor.  zv,  45. 

The  bare  enunciation  of  these  passages,  especially  taken  in 
connection  with  the  wide  spread  belief  that  certain  vital  doctrines 
of  orthodox  theology  are  based  npon  the  descent  of  all  mankind 
from  a  single  ^'federal  head"  is  sufficient  with  many  to  settle  the 
question  without  further  inquiry.    The  lesson  of  the  primer  that 

<<In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  alV 

confirmed  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  after  years  that  this 
doctrine  is  implied  throughout  the  sacred  volume  is  not  to  be 
lightly  shaken  by  the  vague  reasonings  of  (it  may  be)  an  infidel 
philosophy.  ^'All  tiie  races  of  men  who  ore  interested  in  Christ 
and  his  gospel  are,  and  must  be  of  Adamic  origin,  seed  and  blood* 
All  to  whom  that  gospel  is  to  be  sent  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  the 
same  stock.  And  hence,  as  it  is  expressly  commanded  to  preach  this 
gospel  to  every  creature  in  all  the  world,  all  must  be  of  the  same 
original  Adamic  family  and  origin."t 

*  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  508. 
t  Smyth's  Uni^  of  the  Human  Races,  p.  xix. 
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To  thia  it  is  replied  to  by  those  who  advocate  a  plurality  of 
origin, 

1.  That,  they  have  no  wish  to  attack  either  religion  or  the  Bible^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  profound  reverence  for  both.  That 
in  the  same  way  that  geologists,  as  long  as  possible,  ascribed  all  > 
fossil  remains  to  Noah's  flood ;  so  out  of  deference  to  existing  pre- 
judices, their  conclusions  were  at  first  forced  into  harmony  with 
the  general  interpretations  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  by  supposing 
a  miracle  wrought  either  on  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet ;  or  at  the 
tower  of  Babel  to  produce  the  existing  diversities  of  color  and 
speech  among  men ;  Ihat  this  theory,  and  aU  others  *  framed  to 
reconcile  science  and  popular  theology  were  abandoned  only  in 
obedience  to  a  logical  necessity ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
intolerable  that  the  odium  theologicum  should  embarrass  the  calm 
investigation  of  a  question  strictly  scientific. 

2.  That  the  genius  of  Oriental  phraseology  forbids  that  univer- 
sal terms  should  always  be  understood  literally ;  e.  g*,  ^^And  aU 
the  earth  sought  the  face  of  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom,"  (Kings, 
X.  24 ;)  and  that  if  there  are  texts  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to 
prove  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  there 
are  others  again  which  clearly  indicate  the  contrary.  Whence,  it 
is  asked,  did  Cain  get  his  wife  in  the  land  of  Nod,  after  he  became 
a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  ?  Abel  is  murdered,  and 
Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain  only,  as  the  sacred  narrative  clearly  informs 
us,  remain. 

''  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear.  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  fiice  of  the 
earth,  and  from  thy  fiice  I  shall  be  hid;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a 

*  A  ksdwn  deeeaaed  nataraUat  has  held  the  wondrous  opinion  that  Han, 
after  hie  father  had  cursed  him,  heoame  hUuk  Jrom  ffi^t  and  was  the  lineal 
progenitor  (stammfMier)  of  the  negroes.  Which  of  the  three  sons  of  Xoah 
became  Kalmucks  ?  Genesis  indicates  three  races  {JIfmschenschopJunffen)  at 
a  much  earlier  day  in  the  children  of  Adam,  of  the  Elohim,  and  of  the  Ne- 
philim,  ko, ;  so  that  Adam  appears  merely  as  the  gtemrfather  of  the  Iraidaa 
[Indo-European]  raoe,  becauso  Paradise  also  points  to  Armenia."  Prof.  Be 
August  Zune  ( Uber  SchadelbUdung  gurfestem  BegrUndung  der  Meniehewxu* 
MM,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  2)  quoting  *'  8.  Sohiller  *  uber  die  etste  Mensohengeiells* 
ehaft  nach  der  Mosaichen  Urkuade/'' 
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vagabond  on  the  earth,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  Aat 
Jimleih  me  shall  slaj  me.  And  the  Lord  said  onto  him,  Therefore,  who- 
soever slayeth  Gain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  seven  fold.  And 
the  Lord  set  a  mark  on  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him. 
And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  l^rd,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.  And  Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she 
conceived  and  bare  Enoch ;  and  he  builded  a  city,  and  called  the  name 
of  the  city  after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch/'     Gen.  %v — ^13-17. 

By  whom  was  Cain  afraid  of  being  slain  ?  Was  it  by  any  one 
of  Admn's  household,  his  own  kindred  ?  No,  certauily ;  had  he 
dreaded  them,  his  most  promising  scheme  of  escape  and  safety 
would  have  been  to  fly  to  a  remote  region,  to  which  his  own  kin- 
dred  (if,  indeed,  he  had  any  besides  his  parents)  had  not  yet 
spread  and  peopled  it.  His  fear,  therefcMre,  did  not  fasten  on  any 
of  them,  among  whom  he  was  resident,  but  on  strangers,  into  the 
nudst  of  \^hom  he  was  about  to  be  driven. 

A  part  of  the  difSculty  is  obviated  by  following  Michaelis' 
version  of  the  words  in  Italics :  ^^Alles  was  mich  antrift,"  every- 
thing,  i.  e.,  every  wild  beast  which  meets  me,  &c  But  this  trans- 
lation is  unsupported  by  any  other  anthori^.  It  is,  besides,  ono 
which  makes  the  answer  of  Jehovah  incomprehensible ;  for  by 
what  mark  could  brute  beasts  be  taught  not  to  attack  Gain?  And 
what  sevenfold  vengeance  could  God  take  on  them  ? 

But,  although  the  sacred  writings  here  seem  pretty  clearly  to 
intimate  the  existence  of  other  families  besides  that  of  Adam,  yet 
the  one  with  which  Gain  allied  himself  must  have  been  located 
comparatively  near,  ^^in  the  land  of  Nod*  on  the  east  of  Eden." 
The  book  of  Genesis  nowhere  concerns  itself  with  the  outlying 
varieties  of  man ;  it  makes  no  mention  of  Negroes,  Chinese, 
American  Indians,  nor,  in  fact,  after  the  deluge  (a  catastrophe 
confined,  according  to  the  admission  of  orthodox  geologists,  to  a 
limited  region)  of  any  race  save  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham 
and  Japhet.  But  these  descendants,  as  given  at  length  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Q-enesUf  have  often,  and  nowhere  in  a  more 
luminous  and  convincing  manner  than  in  ^^  Types  of  Mankind," 
been  shown  to  consist  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  circumscribed 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Hindus,  or  Hinood  as  they  are  still  called 
by  the  Arabs.    See ''  Types  of  Mankind/'  p.  637. 
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tract  of  coQntry  around  Chaldea.  The  seventy-nine  names  in  that 
Talnable  chart,  with  the  exception  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  Japhet 
and  Nimrod,  are  clearly  personifications  of  countries,  nations, 
tribes  or  cities,  all  of  which  can  be  located  on  the  map.  Mr. 
Gliddon's  paraphrase  is  as  follows :  ^^Kow  these  are  the  genera- 
tions of  the  sons  of  Noah  (Cessation),  Shem  (yellow races),  Ham 
(swarthy  races),  and  Japhet  (white  races);  unto  them  were  sons 
bom  after  the  deluge..  The  affiliations  of  Japhet  (white  races), 
Crimea  and  Caucasus  and  Media  and  Ionia  and  Pontus  and 
Moschia  and  Thrace.  *  ^  *  ^  ^  And  the  affiliations  of 
Ham  (swarthy  races),  Dark  Arabia  and  Egyptians  and  Barbary 
and  Canaan.  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  And  to  Shem  (yellow  races) 
also  there  was  issue :  he  is  the  father  of  all  the  affiliation  of  the 
Yonderes;  brother  of  Japhet,  the  elder.  Affiliations  of  Shem 
(yellow  races),  Elymais  and  Chaldean  Orfa  and  Lydia  and 
Aramoea."  *  To  these  three  races,  the  Egyptians,  as  they  came 
to  extend  their  conquests  up  the  Nile,  added  a  fourth,  the  Negroes, 
who  appear  on  the  monuments  in  their  appropriate  color,  side  by 
side  with  the  other  three.  But  to  the  writer  eof  tenth  Genesis 
they  were  certainly  unknown. 

8.  That  other  sciences  besides  Ethnology  were,  in  their  infancy, 
fiercely  attacked  on  theological  grounds,  which  are  now  not  only 
•receired  without  dispute,  but  are  admitted  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptures. 

When  Galileo  proclaimed  that  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  earth 
moved,  a  very  natural  opposition  and  (for  that  day)  persecution 
was  excited  against  him.  Gbod  men  sincerely  believed  the  Bible 
to  teach  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  in  form  an 
extended  plain,  having  ends  and  four  comers ;  that  heaven  is  a 
solid  crystal  t  arch,  firmament  or  welkin  above  it,  with  the  stars 

*  Nott  k  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  553. 

t "  The  idea  of  a  erjstalline  vault  of  heaven  was  handed  down  to  the  mid- 
dle ages  bj  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  belieyed  the  firmament  to  consist 
of  seven  to  ten  glaesj  strata,  incasing  one  another  like  the  different  ooatingpi 
of  an  onion.  This  supposition  still  keeps  ground  in  some  of  the  monasteries 
of  Southern  Europe,  where  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  a  venerable  pre- 
late express  an  opinion  in  reference  to  the  faU  of  SBrolitee  at  Aigle,  which  at 
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set  in,  like  lamps ;  and  hell  or  Aade9^  a  dark  oayern  beneafli.  Nor 
were  they  slow  in  bringing  forward  Scripture  texts  as  least  as 
positive  lend  far  more  numerous  than  those  mentioned  above,  in 
their  favor.  The  new  science,  if  accepted^  wonld^  thought  the 
theologians  of  the  seventh  century,  overthrow  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Christian  religion.  These  fears  were  natural,  but  were 
they  justified  by  the  event  ?  On  l^e  contrary,  to-day  the  doctrines 
of  Galileo  are  unquestioned  throughout  Christendom,  aad  yet  the 
Bible  is  none  the  less  reverenced.  ' 

In  more  recent  times,  Geology  has  passed,  only  more  rapidly, 
through  the  same  phases,  in  its  relation  to  Theology,  as  did 
Astronomy  two  centuries  ago«  It,  too,  was  loudly  decried  at  first, 
as  infidel  and  subversive  of  the  BibW;  but  the  result  of  the  con- 
test, of  which,  during  the  present  century,  this  science  has  been 
the  battle-ground,  is  no  longer  uncertain.  Geology  has  been 
studied  by  the  clergy  themselves,  and  two  grand  positions  are  now 
conceded  by  candid  inquirers,  such  as  Fye  Smith  in  England  and 
Hitchcock  in  America,  viz :  an  epoch  of  creation  indefinitely 
remote  in  the  pr#>adamite  ages,  and  the  fact  that  Noah's  flood  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  existing  fossils,  but  was  probably  a  local 
phenomena,  confined  to  a  part  of  Asia.  It  is  true  that  the  igno- 
rant, and  even  persons  of  good  general  education,  but  who  are 
behind  the  age  on  this  question,  retain  the  old-fashioned  ideas  oa 
these  subjects.  Still  the  question  is  no  less  definitely  settled  for 
future  generations  than  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of 
which  it  is  said  that  no  surgeon,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  over 
forty  years  of  age,  but  died  an  unbeliever  in  Harvey's  theory. 

The  fact  is,  that  while  (partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  language)  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  a  icientifie 
account  of  the  creation,  it  is  so  wonderfully  true  in  substance  and 
so  clearly  the  nearest  appifoximation  to  absolute  truth  which  was 
possible  in  teaching  infant,  barbarous  man,  that  no  tiieory  but 

that  time  formed  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  that  the  bodtes  we  called 
meteoric  stones,  with  vitrified  crusts,  were  not  portions  of  the  fallen  stone 
itself,  but  simply  fragments  of  the  crystal  vault  shattered  by  it  in  its  fall/' 
Homboldt^B  Cosmos,  vol.  3,  p.  169. 
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that  of  inspiration  is  competent  to  account  for  it.  Astronomy 
and  Geology  only  modify  certain  theories  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  at  the  same  time  that  they  come  power- 
fully to  the  aid'  of  religion  by  elevating  man's  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  by  disclosing  to  him  such  changes  on  the  globe  as  no 
power  and  wisdom  but  those  of  an  infinite  Creator  could  produce. 

Not  to  allude  to  the  history  of  other  sciences,  the  above  two 
examples  are  full  of  instruction  applicable  to  the  case  of  Ethnology. 
.They  teach  that  while  modern  science,  in  its  majestic  march, 
treads  no  step  backward,  it  is  dangerous  and  damaging  to  the 
cause  of  religion  itself  to  make  the  truth  of  any  private  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  the  '' article  of  a  standing  or  falling*' 
Bible.  They  show  that  Christianity,  however  it  may  be  rashly 
staked  on  the  correctness  of  such  interpretations  by  friends  more 
xealous  than  wise,  has  nothing  to.  fear,  but  everything  to  gain, 
from  truthj  scientific  or  othw. 

Such  is  the  line  of  defence  (a  sound  one,  as  we  think)  gene- 
rally adopted  in  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  exception  consists  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  our 
list,  of  which,  on  other  points,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  high 
terms,  but  which  occasionally  adopts  a  ffippanttone  in  alluding  to 
the  Bible,  which  is  offensive  to  the  devout  believer,  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  calculated 
to  prevent  that  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject  which  tends 
to  elicit  truth.  ^^ Types  of  Mankind"  takes  the  ground,  particu- 
larly in  the  chapter  headed  ^'Archaeological  introduction  to  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,"  that  the  Bible  is  not  an  inspired 
book — ^a  point  which  we  cannot  discuss  here,  as  it  is  not  only  out 
of  place  in  this  journal,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand.  In  fact,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  discuss  the  question 
in  this  article  without  any  allusion  to  Theology,  that  course  would 
have  been  preferred ;  but  tiie  Biblical  argument  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  subject,  and  must  be  met. 

Second.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Bace  has  been  drawn  from  the  study  of  LANGUAass  or  Philology. 
This  is  necessarily  somewhat  abstruse,  as  well  as  difficult  of  cour 
densation  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  this ;  but  it  may  be 
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briefly  stated  thus.  Although,  at  a  hasty  glance  over  our  globe, 
nations  seemed  to  be  more  divided  by  languages  than  by  almost 
any  other  peculiarity,  except  color,  yet,  the  more  langu(igee  are 
studied  on  phUosophieql  principle$y  the  more  their  differeneee  tend 
to  disappear  J  and  their  radical  unity  to  become  more  manifeet. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Hebrew,  the  Syro-Ghaldaic 
and  the  Arabic  tongues  form  but  one  family,  diverse  from  all  other 
known  languages.  To  this  group  the  name  of  Sbmitic  has  been 
given.  • 

But  modem  research  has  discovered  another  family  much  more 
remarkable,  and  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  one  speech,  essen* 
tially  so  called,  pervades,  even  to  this  day,  a  considerable  portion 
of  Asia  and  nearly  all  Europe,  and,  stretching  across  a  broad 
sweep  from  Oeylon  to  Iceland,  unites,  in  a  bond  of  relationship, 
nations  separated  by  the  intervention  of  centuries  and  the  distance 
of  half  the  globe,  professing  the  most  irreconcilable  religions, 
possessing  the  most  dissimilar  institutions,  and  bearing  but  a 
slight  resemblance  in  physiognomy  and  even  colour.  This 
language,  or  rather  family  of  languages,  has  received  the  name  of 
Indo-Germanic  or  Indo-Eubopban  ;  ito  great  members  are  the 
Sanskrit  or  ancient  and  sacred  language  of  India,  the  Persian, 
Teutonic,  Slavonian,  Greek,  Latin  and  Celtic  dialects. 

'<  By  the  analysis  of  the  Sanskrit  pronouns,  the  elements  of  those 
existing  in  all  the  other  languages  are  cleared  of  their  anomalies ;  the 
verb  substantive,  which  in  I^tin  is  composed  of  fragments  ref^mble  to 
two  distinct  roots,  in  the  Sanskrit  finds  both  existing  in  regular  form ; 
the  Greek  conjugations,  with  all  their  complicated  machinery  of  middle 
voice,  augments  and  reduplications,  are  here  found  and  illustrated  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared  chimericaL 
Even  our  own  language  may  sometimes  receive  light  from  the  study  of 
distant  members  of  our  family.  Where,  for  instance,  are  we  to  seek 
the  root  of  our  comparative  better  f  Certainly  not  in  its  positive  good^ 
nor  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  in  which  the  same  anomaly  exists.  But  in 
the  Persian  we  have  precisely  the  same  comparative  bekter^  with  exactly 
the  same  signification,  regularly  formed  from  its  positive  bth,  good,  just 
as  we  have  m  the  same  language  badter,  worse  from  bad/'  * 

Many  words  of  simple  import  and  primary  necessity  run  through 
the  entire  family,  and  consequently  must  be  considered  as  aborigi- 

♦  Wiseman's  Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  44. 
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nfti  therein.  For  instanoe,  the  numeral  nx  is  in  Sanskrit  shitshy  in 
Persian  sheiky  in  Latin  9eXj  in  German  seohs.  Mother  is  in  Sanskrit 
fnatty  in  Greek  m^tiry  in  Latin  Tiuz^er,  in  Persian  madarj  in  German 
mutter.  Mauee  is  in  Sanskrit  musJiOy  in  Greek  mtu^  in  Latin 
mtUy  in  Persian  mu$hy  in  German  maiM.  The  following  are  a  few 
other  simple  words  which  run  through  the  entire  series,  viz :  two^ 
eeveny  eight,  nine,  father,  brother,  foot,  knee,  name,  nail,  yoke, 
sugar,  star,  is,  reacheth,  beareth,  mizeth,  licketh,  thou  and  no. 

The  discovery  of  this  family  likeness  between  the  different 
Indo-European  languages,  the  very  ones  with  which  the  student 
was  most  familiar,  and  which,  at  first  sight,  presented  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  a  union,  was  an  important  step  towards 
preying  the  radical  connection  of  all. 

Another  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  Lepsius,  in  demonstra- 
ting that  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue,  while  it  is  neither  a  Semitic 
nor  an  Indo-European  dialect,  yet  sustains  a  fri^teta»l  relation- 
ship towards  both  families.  On  this  point  the  Ck^^tlpr  BunscA 
(certainly  the  highest  authority)  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that;^i|'< 

•' f 
"  It  must  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  this  affinity  cannot  Ibel 

explained  by  mere  internal  analogy ;  that,  on  the  contraTy,  it  is  historicaL 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  vis :  physical  or  original.  I  mean 
that  the  affinity  alluded  to  cannot  rationally  be  explained  by  a  real  or 
supposed  general  analogy  of  languages  as  the  expressions  of  human 
thought,  nor  by  the  later  influence  of  other  nations  and  tongues'  Now 
the  Egyptian  name  of  Egypt  is  Ghdm,  the  land  of  Cham,  whicli  in 
E^ptian  means  black.  Can  we  then  have  found  in  Egypt  the  scientific 
'  and  historical  meaning  of  Cham,  [Ham,]  as  one  of  the  tripartite  diri- 
mons  of  postdiluyian  humanity  ?  The  Egyptian  language  attests  an 
unity  of  blood  with  the  gieat  Aramaic  tribes  of  Asia,  whose  languages 
have  been  comprised  by  scholars  under  the  general  expression  Semitic, 
or  the  languages  of  the  &mily  of  Shem.  It  is  equally  connected  by 
identity  of  origin  with  those  still  more  numerbus  and  illustrious  tribes 
which  occupy  now  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  may,  perhaps,  alone 
or  with  other  fiunilies,  have  a  right  to  be  called  the  fomily  of  Japhet, 
I  mean  that  great  &mily  to  which  the  Germanic  nations  belong,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  Indians  and  Persians,  the  Slayonic  and' 
Oeltto  tribes,  and  which  are  now  generally  called  the  Indo-European  na- 
tions. The  most  ancient  traditions  of  Eurc^  certainly  speak  of  Ja- 
phet,  for  JapetoB  is,  according  to  the  Greeks,  the  &ther  of  the  great 
Titan  or  benevolent  man  of  Uod  who  brought  the  celestial  fire  to  his 
suffering  brethren  on  earth/'* 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  254. 
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It  will  be  obserred  tbat  these  conclusions  axe  in  absolute  har- 
mony with  the  ethnological  chart  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  as 
translated*  by  Mr.  Gliddon.  In  fine,  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  makes  it  probable  that  all  the  nations  which  from 
the  dawn  of  history  to  our  day  have  been  the  leaders  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  had  one  beginning.  So  far  we 
stand  on  firm  ground.    What  follows  is  more  problematical. 

Recent  researches  have  gone  far  to  show  that  the  Tatars,  Mand- 
shus  and  Lungasians  belong  to  one  great  stock ;  that  tiie  Turko- 
mans, as  well  as  the  Tchudes,  Fins,  Laplanders  and  Magyars  or 
Hungarians,  present  another  stock  closely  imited,  and  that  both 
these  families  are  originally  connected  wiUi  each  other.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  abori^nal  languages  of  India  and  the  Basque, 
(Biscyan,)  are  members  of  the  great  family.  To  the  whole  group 
is  given  by  some  philologists  the  appellation  Turanian,  and  to 
the  Indo-European  tongues  the  title  Iranian,  both  being  considered 
as  two  great  branches  from  one  root,  viz :  the  language  of  Japhet. 

Again,  Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt  has  established  the  connection 
between  the  Polynesian  and  the  Malay  or  the  dialect  of  Malacca, 
Java  and  Sumatria,  and  that  this  Malay  language  itself  bears  the 
character  of  another  branch  of  the  great  Japhetic  family.  In  the 
preface  to  Eastwick's  translation  of  that  invaluable  work,  Bopp's 
Comparative  Grammar,  the  editor  says:  ^^The  Yergleichende 
Grammatik,  originally  published  in  separate  parts,  has  not  yet 
reached  its  termination.  In  his  first  plan  the  author  comprised 
the  affinities  of  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic  and  its  Teu- 
tonic descendants.  To  these,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part^ 
he  added  the  Slavonic.  He  has  since  extended  his  researches  to 
the  analogies  of  the  Celtic  and  Malay-Folifnesian  dialects,  but 
has  not  yet  incorporated  the  results  with  his  general  grammar." 
Thus  does  the  family  of  languages  of  which  our  own  is  a  member 
continually  tend  to  enlarge  its  bounds* 

The  languages  of  the  New  World  for  a  long  time  seemed  to 
present  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  either  of  a  reduction  into 
one  group  or  an  assimilation  to  the  known  families  of  the  eastern 

*  See  above,  page  [11.] 
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liemiBphore.  The  number  of  ^aleots  is  ineredible,  and  many  of 
the  American  tribes  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  their  near- 
est neighbors.  But  here  to<^  the  universal  kw  of  aggregation 
WM  found  to  prevail^  and  a  close  examination  of  the  structure 
pervading  the  aboriginal  forms  of  speech  has  left  no  room  to  doubt 
that^  with  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Arctic  tribes, 
they  all  make  up  one  individual  family,  closely  knitted -4;ogether 
in  all  its  parts  by  that  most  essential  of  all  ties — grammatical  anal- 
ogy* This  analogy  consists  chiefly  in  the  peculiar  methods  of 
modifying,  conjugationally,  the  meanings  and  relations  of  verbs 
by  what  has  been  called  (xgffltttination  or  the  insertion  of  syllables* 
This  grammatical  structure  most  nearly  allies  them  with  the  Tura- 
nian branch  of  the  great  Japhetic  fuaoily,  altiiough,  <<  in  inflections 
and  other  grammatical  details,  the  North  American  Indian  dialects 
partially  coincide  with  individual  Indo-European  languages  in  the 
same  way  as  those  languages  partially  agree  among  th^nselves.""*^ 
So  little,  comparatively,  is  known  of  the  American  tongues,  that 
for  the  present  only  a  general  classification  as  a  branch  of  the 
Japhetic  fauuly  can  be  expected. 

In  regard  to  Africa,  Egyptology  has  shewn  that  the  language 
of  the  hieroglyphics  is  as  certainly  the  primitive  formation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  fixed  in  Africa  and  preserved  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  the  Icelandic  is  the  old  Norse  fixed  in  that  island. 

*^  The  Semitic  itself  occupied  Abvasinia,  and  the  Berber  laneuage  evi- 
dentlj  belongs  to  the  same  stock.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Uie  rest  of 
Afnca? 

^<  Here  laie  researches  have  opened  a  new  and  great  field  of  the  most 
interesting  chanicter.  We  allude,  in  particular,  to  the  labors  of  OTuts* 
chek,    *****    Yon  Gablenta,  Ewald,    *    *    *    *    Kraff, 

*  *  *  *  and  Venn.  These  and  similar  works  about  the  south- 
eastern languages  of  Africa,  have  entirely  destroyed  those  unfounded 
notions  of  an  ii^nite  number  of  rude  and  poor  tongues.  .  We  now  know 
that  dialects  of  the  Galla  language,  which  in  the  North  joins  the  Abvs- 
sinian,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  grammatical  structure  and  euphonic  ror- 
mation,  are  spoken  at  least  as  far  as  the  fifth  degree  south  of  the  Equator; 
that  it  penetrates  deeply  into  the  continent  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa;  that  it  is  joined  by  the  noble  Caffire  idioms,  which  also  enter  &r 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  Congo  idioms  on  the  western  coast,  if  not 

*  Jobnes  on  the  Human  Bace*  p.  168. 
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cognate^  are  at  least  very  analogous  in  stroctiErc^  aa  the  Galla  aod  Oafiire 

are  decidedly  among  themflelYes. 

^'  They,  besides  aU,  bear  on  them  vestiges  of  primitive  affinity,  accord- 
ing to  onr  principles,  with  the  great  tripartite  stock.  But  if  we  are 
asked,  do  these  langnaffes  belong  to  ChamiBm  [the  Handtie  or  Egyptian 
development],  or  do  uey  stand  on  the  degree  represented  by  Semitism 
[or  the  Hebrew]  ?  We  are  obliged  to  answer,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  On  the  contrary  *****  we  mnst  confbss  that  they 
stand  onJaphetic  ground.  The  primitiTe  state  of  Chamism,  exhibiting 
the  germ  both  of  Semitism  and  of  Japhetism,  is  evidently  left  behind  in 
those  advanced  formations.  There  is  a  Airther  development,  but  that 
development  does  not  run  in  the  Semitic  line.  In  the  Semitic  forma- 
tions, the  copula  is  constantly  expressed  by  the  pronomial  form  (he)  fe. 
ff.  John  he  good,  not  John  is  good],  whereas  in  i^  Iranian  as  well  as  tne 
Turanian  it  is  not,  therefore  all  Japhetic  languages  have  already  the  more 
abstract  and  therefore  the  more  advanced  verbal  form  (to  be.)  In  this 
decisive  characteristic  those  African  tongues  side  with  the  Jaj^ie.  And 
so  they  do  in  the  whole  system  of  oonjugation  in  opposition  to  the  Semitic 
conjugation,  as  explained  above.  As  the  American,  and  in  a  certain 
manner,  all  Turanian  languages  are  distinguished  by  their  system  off 
incorpomtion,  and  in  particular  of  agglutination  of  wovds,  togeliier  with 
that  of  postposition;  thus  these  African  idioms  bear  the  type  of  prefixea 
and  indUcate  the  congruence  of  the  parts  of  speech  by  changes  in  the 
initials  of  words."* 

There  remains  one  group  of  tongues  which  had  not  yet  been 
linked  by  any  scientific  method  to  the  other  fiunilies  of  human 
speech,  and  that  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  great 
tripartite  family  of  moDkind.  This  consists  of  the  Chinese  and 
cognate,  monosyllabic,  inorganic  tongues. 

The  Chinese  language  consists  of  about  20,000  words  of  one 
syllable  each,  all  ending  in  A,  E,  I,  0,  II,  NG,  or  N.f  According 
to  its  position,  a  syllable  may  very  often  be  noon,  adjective  or 
verb.  Terms  are  multiplied  by  variation  of  the  accent  and  tone 
of  voice.  The  nouns  have  no  inflections.  In  consequence  of  this 
rudimentary  condition,  the  Chinese  has  been  by  some  conjectured 
to  be  a  surviving  monument  of  antedeluvian  speech.  Be  that  aa 
it  may,  its  study  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  there  is  no  scientific 
proof  that  the  gap  between  its  formation  and  all  others  cannot  be 

*  Bunsen  on  the  results  of  recent  Egyptian  researches  in  reference  to  Asi- 
atic and  African  ethnology  and  the  classification  of  languages.  Report  of 
British  Association  for  1847,  p.  298. 

t  Murray  on  languages,  vol.  1,  p.  188. 
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filled  up.  The  inference  from  tlie  general  results  of  philological 
research  is,  that  it  will  be. 

As  the  result  of  the  whole  investigation  all  known  tongues  may 
be  resolved  into  three  classes  only,  according  to  the  classification 
proposed  by  A,  N.  Von  Schlegel  and  adopted  by  Bopp. 

I.  Languages  with  monosyllabic  roots,  but  incapable  of  compo- 
dtion,  and  therefore  without  grammar  or  organization.  To  this 
class  belongs  the  Chinese,  in  which  we  have  nothing  but  naked 
roots,  and  the  predicates  and  other  relations  of  the  subject  are 
determined  merely  by  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence. 

U.  Languages  with  monosyllabic  roots,  which  are  susceptible 
of  composition.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Indo-European  family, 
and  all  others  not  included  under  land  III,  and  preserved  in  such 
a  state  that  the  forms  of  the  words  may  still  be  resolved  into  their 
simplest  elements. 

IIL  Languages  which  consist  of  dissylabic  roots  and  require 
three  consonants  as  the  vehicles  of  their  fundamental  signification. 
This  class  contains  the  Semitic  languages  only. 

But  class  n,  (Ham  and  Japhet,)  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
proved  to  be  radically  connected  with  class  UI  (Shem),  leaving 
only  class  I  at  present  insoluble. 

Such  is  the  argument,  briefly  and  we  trust  fairly  stated,  in  favor 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  derived  from  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which  can  be  brought  forward.  But  it  is  open  to  some  obvi- 
ous objections. 

1.  The  Chinese,  Thibetan  and  Japanase  tongues,  essentially 
the  same  now  as  they  were  5,000  years  ago,  and  spoken  by  more 
than  one  third  of  the  human  race,  are  confessedly  diverse  in  their 
essence  from  all  the  others. 

2.  Language  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  human  organi- 
zation ;  in  other  words,  all  men  speak,  because  all  men  have  the 
organs  of  speech.  But  as  these  organs  are  capable  of  ^ving 
utterance  only  to  a  certain  limited  number  of  original  sounds,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  these  sounds  must  sometimes  coincide  in 
the  expression  of  the  same  idea.  Again,  things  and  their  rela- 
tions, objects,  with  their  properties,  changes  and  actions  are  every- 
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where  the  same,  and  these  necessarUy  give  rise  to  the  representa- 
tions of  them  b;  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  and  the  minor  parts  of 
speech,  which  must  be  Ukenrise  similar  in  principle  and  arrange- 
ment. 

''  Speech,  as  a  necessary  function  of  man's  sensations,  heart-aJBfeciions 
and  intellectual  faculties,  arise  instinctively,  involuntarily,  yet  in  keying 
with  the  harmony  of  the  universe ;  whereas  the  single  languages  of  the 
several  nations  were  affected  by  the  more  or  less  correct  choice,  often  by 
the  oaprice  of  their  speakers,  who  themselves  were  influenced  by  local 
and  other  agencies.  The  essentials  of  the  one  human  speech  are  ever 
the  same.  Each  people's  genetic  power  of  speech,  peculiar  in  each, 
amalgamates  the  phonetic  elements  with  the  feeHngs  and  menial  con- 
ceptions into  an  organic  unity/'  * 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  homely  comparison:  there  are 
blackbirds  in  America,  and  blackbirds,  but  of  a  totally  distinct 
spedes,  in  Europe.  The  blackbirds  of  America  have  not  been 
taught  to  sing  by  the  blackbirds  of  Europe,  and  yet  their  note  is 
similar,  because  their  throats  are  alike.  So,  no  doubt,  a  nation  of 
men  created,  or  a  colony  of  infants  left  on  a  previously  uninhabited 
island,  would  invent  a  language  of  their  own,  apart  from  tradition, 
bearing  more  or  less  analogy  with  existing  ones.  This  reasonable 
supposition  will  account  for  all  those  verbal  and  grammatical 
resemblances  which,  few  and  far  between  as  they  are  compared 
with  the  body  of  the  language,  are  thought  to  connect  the  negro 
and  American  Indian  forms  of  speech,  for  example,  with  the  Indo- 
European.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  resemblances  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  former  are  absolutely  derived  from 
the  latter  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Indo-European  family 
are  admitted  to  be  united  together.  Analogy  in  language  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far,  or  it  will  break  down  altogether. 

3.  Conquest,  ndgration  and  the  intermingling  in  prehistoric 
times  of  diverse  stocks,  will  account  for  all  those  anomalies  which 
the  conceded  truths  of  philology  present,  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  physiology  and  anatomy. 
The  strongest  point  in  the  Indo-Europeon  theory  is,  that  the 
language  spoken  by  the  dark-skinned  natives  of  India  and  the 

*  Eraitser  on  the  nature  of  language  and  the  language  of  nature. 
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fair-complexioned  European  races  is  essentiall j  the  same.  So  it  is 
now.  But  not  so  with  the  primeyal  tongue  of  Hindostan.  That 
country  is  a  conquered  one,  and  just  as  the  invading  Celts  absorbed 
the  previous  languages  of  Europe,  which  now  exist  only  as  monu- 
ments in  the  Basque,  Finnish  and  Albanian  tongues,  and  as,  in 
its  turn,  the  Anglo-Saxon  abolished  the  Celtic  in  England  proper, 
driving  it  into  the  comers  of  the  island,  so  the  invading  Persians 
imposed  their  language  on  the  Hindoos.  The  aboriginal  tongue, 
however,  plainly  survives  the  Dekhare  dialects,  which  bear  but  a 
remote  analogy  with  the  whole  Japhetic  family.  No  man  living 
supposes  that  the  Sanskrit  is  the  primary  tongue  of  Hindostan. 

Take  another  example  under  our  own  eyes.  The  negroes  of 
Hayti  and  St.  Domingo  speak  French  and  Spanish  exclusively, 
and  if  the  history  of  that  island  were  buried  in  oblivion,  as,  from 
the  absence  of  the  art  of  writing,  the  whole  primeval  history  of 
the  world  is  buried,  this  fiwjt  would  be  used  by  future  Savans  to 
prove  that  these  negroes  were  an  Indo-European  race  turned 
black  *  by  the  influence  of  climate ! 

The  true  province  of  philology  is  neatly  defined  by  Omalius  de 
Halloy,  in  whose  wdrds  we  sum  up. 

''£a  linguistique  fait  connaitre  les  rapports  qui  existent  entre  les 
diverges  langues,  elle  les  dasse  en  families,  les  subdivise  en  dialects, 
etc.;  mais  si  see  conclusions  penvent  ^tre  consid^r^es  comme  positives 
lonqu'on  ne  les  fait  pas  sortir  de  leurs  limitesy  H  n'est  pas  de  mdme 
lorsqu'on  veut  les  appliquer  k  un  ordre  de  choses  qui  n'est  plus  de  leur 
domaine,  c'est  k  dire  lorsquon  Ton  veut  en  conclure  que  lespeuples  out 

*  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  earlier  colonists  of  Barbadoes,  Montserrat, 
and  some  other  West  Indian  Islands,  were  Irish  exiles.  Odd  to  relate,  while 
a  few  of  their  negro  slaves  actually  speak  G<idic^  many  have  acquired  the 
'  brogue.'  An  Hibernian,  fresh  from  the  Green  Isle,  arrived  one  day  at  the 
Port  of  Bridgetown,  and  was  hailed  by  two  negro  boatmen  who  offered  to 
take  him  ashore.  Observing  that  their  names  were  '  Pat '  and  *  Murphy,' 
and  that  their  brogue  was  uncommonly  rich,  the  stranger  (taking  them  to  be 
Irishmen)  asked,  *  and  how  long  have  ye  been  from  the  ould  counthree  V 
Misunderstjuding  him,  one  of  the  darkies  replied,  'six  months,  y're  honor/ 

'  Sex  months  I only  sex  months,  and  turned  as  black  as-me  hat  1 1 

What  a  climate  I  Bow  me  back  to  the  ship.  I'm  from  Cork  last;  and  I'll 
«oon  be  from  here.' "    Types  of  Mankind,  p,  23. 
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entre  enx  ks  n^ports  d'identit^,  de  filiation  oa  de  fratemite  que  Vom 
a  reconnus  dans  les  lanffu^  qu'ila  parlent/'  * 

Third.  We  come  now  to  the  only  remaining  argument  of  im- 
portance in  favor  of  the  descent  of  all  the  existing  races  of  men 
from  a  single  pair,  and  that  is  the  argument  firom  Hybriditt. 

This  may  be  fairly  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Bachman,  who, 
in  a  learned  and  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject,  draws  die 
following  conclusions : 

'^  Nature,  in  all  her  operations,  by  the  peculiar  organissation  of  eaoh 
species — ^by  their  instinctive  repugnance  to  an  association — ^by  the  infer- 
tility of  a  hybrid  production,  when  by  art  or  accident  this  tekes  place, 
and  by  the  extinction  of  these  hybrids  in  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
gives  us  the  most  indubitable  evidences  that  the  creation  of  species  is  an 
act  of  Divine  Power  alone,  and  cannot  be  effected  by  any  other  means. 

'^  That  no  race  of  animals  hiis  ever  sprung  from  a  commingling  of  two 
or  more  species. 

'^  Domestication  in  every  species  that  has  been  brought  under  subjec- 
tion, produces  striking  and  often  permanent  varieties,  but  has  never 
evolved  a  faculty  to  pi^uce  ferdle  hybrids. 

'^  Since  no  two  species  of  animals  have  ever  been  known  to  produce  a 
hybrid  race,  therefore  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific  character. 

^'  Consequently,  the  fact  that  all  the  races  of  zpankind  produce  with 
each  other  a  fertile  progeny,  by  which  new  varieties  have  been  produced 
in  every  country,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerftd  and  undeniable 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  races."  f  * 

In  other  words — ^^  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it " — ^the 
progeny  of  the  horse  and  the  ass  is  a  mule  or  hybrid,  incapable 
of  continuing  his  kind ;  therefore  the  horse  and  the  ass  are  differ- 
ent species  of  animals.  But  the  offspring  of  a  white  man  and  a 
black  woman  is  not  so  incapable ;  therefore  Caucassians  and  Negroes 
belong  to  the  same  species. 

The  ^^  short  and  easy  method  with  "  this  argument  is  to  admit 
that  it  proves  mankind  to  form  one  species  in  the  animal  kingdom 
(that  is,  according  to  Dr.  Bachman's  definition  of  species^  which 
is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question,)  and  to  deny  that  it  affords 
any  ground  for  concluding  that  there  were  not  many  centres  of 

*  Des  races  humainee,  p.  19. 

t  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  examined  on  the  principles 
of  science.    By  John  Baohman,  J>,  D.    p.  119. 
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creation,  both  of  animab  and  men,  each  producing  varieties  of  a 
species,  which  of  course  would,  between  themselves,  have  fertile 
ofbpring.  The  controversy  is  not  about  words,  but  things.  It 
is  true  this  reply  involves  the  necessity  of  proving  that  permanent 
varieties  of  other  species  of  animals  have  been  created,  distinct 
from  the  beginnng.    But  this  can  easily  be  done. 

All  the  varieties  of  dogs  and  wolves  (the  genus  canis)  belong 
to  one  species,  if  "hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific  character;"  fof 
they  all  have  fertile  offspring  among  themselves.  And  yet  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  a  diversity  of  origin  among  dogs.  Says 
Hamilton  Smith : — 

'"'"^^^ 

<^  No  instance  can  be  shown  in  the'whole  circle  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, where  the  influence  of  man,  by  education  and  servitude,  has  been 
able  to  develop  and  combine  Acuities  and  anatomical  forms  so  different 
and  opposite  as  we  see  them  in  different  races  of  dogs,  unless  the  typical 
species  were  first  in  possession  of  the  rudiments.^'* 

Dr.  Morton  has  proved  that  the  origin  of  the  domesticated 
races  of  dogs  is  at  least  three-fold :  ^^  1st.  From  several  species 
of  lupine  and  vulpine  animals  ;  2d.  From  various  species  of  wild 
dogs ;  3d.  From  the  blending  of  these  together,  with,  perhaps, 
occasional  admixture  of  the  jackal,  under  the  influence  of  domes- 
tication." The  same  writer  has  first  pointed  out  that  the  fox- 
dog,  three  varieties  of  the  greyhound,  the  bloodhound,  the  turn- 
spit, the  watch-dog,  the  house-dog,  and  the  wolf-dog,  are  each 
distinctly  figured  on  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  dat* 
ing  from  1500  B.  0.  to  3500  B.  0.  Representations  of  all  these 
varieties  of  dogs,  faithfully  copied  from  the  elegant  plates  of 
Bosselini  and  the  accurate  engravings  of  Lepsius,  are  furnished 
in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  "  Types  of  Mankind ;"  and  thus  (by  the 
way)  the  results,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  this  question,  of  the  sci- 
entific expeditions  fitted  out  at  great  expense  by  the  Tuscan  and 
Prussian  governments,  and  published  at  vast  cost  in  works  only 
a  few  copies  of  which  exist  in  the  United  States,  are  made  acces- 
sible to  all. 

The  bull-dog,  the  mastiff,  and  the  shepherd's-dog,  are  repr^- 

*  Naturalisi^s  Library:  On  Doge,  p.  100. 
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sented  on  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Etmscan  monuments  preyious  to 
the  Christian  era. 

In  Layard's  plates  of  Nineyeh  may  be  seen  copies  of  drawings 
made  600  B.  C,  which  show  the  camel  and  dromedary  as  distinct 
as  they  are  now ;  and  yet  BoSbn  classes  them  together  as  one 
species,  because  they  have  fertile  ofispring  ivter  ««. 

Great  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  habit  of  regarding  hy- 
brldity  as  an  unity  whereas,  its  facts  may  be  classed  like  other 
series  of  physiological  phenomena.  Dr.  Morton  makes  four  de- 
gree9  of  hybridity. 

'^  1.  That  in  which  the  hybrids  never  reprodnoe,  the  mixed  ofispring 
ending  with  the  first  cross ;  this  is  the  case  with  almost  all  domestic 
birds,  however  different  their  generic  relations. 

'<  2.  That  in  which  the  hybrids  are  incapable  of  reproduction  inter  se, 
but  multiply  by  union  with  the  parent  stock ;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
species  of  the  genus  Bos. 

'<  3.  That  in  which  animals  of  unquestionable  distinct  species,  pro- 
duce a  progeny  prolific  inter  «e ;  as  the  wolf,  and  the  dog,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  Canis, 

^<4.  That  which  takes  place  between  closely  proximate  species,  as 
among  mankind  and  the  common  domestic  animals  essential  to  his 
happiness." 

The  extent  of  the  argument  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  hybridity  as  regards  Tnan^  is  (as  Temminsk  has  ob- 
served of  hvrds)  ^'  that  the  occurrence  of  prolific  ofifspring  between 
the  different  races,  shows  there  is  a  near  affinity  between  the 
species." 

This  affinity,  however,  is  not  so  close  between  all  races — ^the 
blacks  and  whites,  for  example— as  to  enable  them  to  amalgamate 
perfectly.  Dr.  Nott  maintains  that  mulattoes  partake,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  nature  of  hybrids,  especially  when  one  of  the  pa- 
rents is  an  Anglo-Saxon,  that  race  being  further  removed  in  its 
affinities  from  the  negro,  than  the  Celtic  or  Iberian  stock.  He 
asserts: 

<^  1.  That  mulattoes  are  the  shortest  lived  of  any  class  of  the  human 
race. 

<'2^  That  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  intelligence  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites. 
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'^  8.  That  they  are  less  capable  of  undergoing  &tigQe  and  hardship 
than  either  the  blacks  or  whites. 

"  4.  That  the  mulatto  ^omen  are  peooliarlj  delicate,  and  subject  to  a 
Tariety  of  chronic  diseases. 

"  5.  That  when  mulattoes  intermarry,  they  are  less  prolific  than  when 
crossed  on  the  parent  stocks." 

Also,  that  when  mulattoes  intermarry,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  oftpring  to  revert  to  one  or  the  otner  of  the  original  stocks, 
some  of  the  children,  for  example,  being  whiter  and  some  blacker, 
than  either  of  their  parents. 

On  these  points  the  observation  of  such  of  our  readers  as  live 
in  the  Southern  States  may  safely  be  appealed  to,  in  confirmation 
of  Dr.  Nott.'s  conclusions.  As  regards  his  fifth  proposition,  a 
late  traveller  in  the  West  Indies  makes  a  note  in  point : 

<'  I  heard  from  an  old  creole  of  St.  Earts,  a  carious  observation,  well 
worth  the  notice  of  philosophers,  namely :  that  mulattoes  of  the  same 
class  (i.e.,  exactly  the  same  degree  of  color)  rarely  or  never  have 
children."* 

The  main  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Unity  of  i^e  Human  Race 
and  the  answers  to  them,  have  now  been  stated ;  and  if  the  case 
were  stopped  here,  and  given  to  the  reader  only  on  a  cross-exam- 
ination, as  it  were,  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  the  verdict  would 
probably  be  the  Scotch  one  of  not  proven. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  those  which  are  brought 
forward  on  the  other  side,  to  prove  a  plurality  of  origins.  To 
the  establishment  of  this  hypothesis,  a  mass  of  erudition  and  re- 
search is  brought  to  bear  in  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  such  as  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  authors,  and,  we  will  say,  one  of  them 
being  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  work  having 
been  written  in  Mobile,  to  the  leammg  and  talent  of  the  South. 
What  is  especially  praiseworthy,  and  in  brilliant  contrast  with 
the  superficiality  and  parrowness  of  vision  betrayed  by  certain 
other  writers  on  the  same  subject,  is  the  fact  that  the  authors 
have  thoroughly  acquainted  themselves  with  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  including  not  only  the  works  of 

*  Day's  Residence  in  the  West  Indies,  vol.  l.»  p.  290.    London,  1852. 
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English  and  American  aathorities,  but  also  tbose  of  French^ 
German,  and  Italian  savanSj  whose  voluminons  writings,  particu- 
larly those  on  archaeology,  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  in 
elucidating  the  problem  in  hand.  A  vast  range  of  reading,  such 
as  is  characteristic  of  the  German  scholars  of  the  present  century, 
is  brought  to  bear  with  the  lucidity  and  directness  of  purpose  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  Qhapter  and  verse  are  always  honorably 
quoted,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  illustrations  (362  in  num- 
ber) are  derived,  distinctly  pointed  out ;  so  that,  if  the  volume  is 
open,  in  some  degree,  to  the  charge  of  special  pleading,  and  a 
looseness  of  statement  not  strictly  scientific,  an  opportunity  is 
aJSbrded  for  sifting  the  evidence  to  the  bottom.* 

*  As  we  write  this,  an  incidental  proof  of  the  ethnological  aconracy  of  the 
anthers  is  afforded  by  a  criticism  on  the  illustrated  prospectas  of  ''Types  of 
Mankind/'  in  L'Atheneeum  Francis,  which,  at  the  same  time,  OTerthrows 
the  authority  from  which»  in  good  faith,  they  had  quoted. 

The  Athenceum  b&jb: — ^''D^j&^dans  le  specimen  nous  observons,  comme 
type  Carthaginois,  un  portrait  d'Annibal  oompl^tement  imaginaire.  II  est 
tir^  d'une  belle  moimaie  d'argent  sur  laquelle  Fuloires  Ursinus  avait  cru 
Mre  le  nom  du  c61^bre  chef  Punique.  H  est  vrai  que  Perreur  dTrsinus  a 
M  partag6e  par  Heym,  Gronorius,  Swinton,  et  d'autree  auteurs  encore  ^ 
mais  Dutens  et  le  saya^t  Eokhei  avaient  r6jet6  une  pareille  attribution  el 
olass^  cette  monnaie  k  la  viUe  de  Tarse,  en  Gilicie,  restitution  dont  la  jus* 
tesse  fut  plus  tard  d6montr6,  et  qui  fut  adoptee  g^n6ralement.  En  1846, 
M.  le  duo  de  Lugnes  montra  que  le  pr^tendu  portrait  d'Annibal  est  celui 
d'un  Satrap  du  roi  des  Perses,  qui  gouvemait  Tarse  au  temps  de  Xenophon, 
e'est  k  dire  deux  siecles  avant  la  mort  d'Annibal.'' — {PariSj  25  Mars,  1854> 
pp.  264,  265. 

On  turning  to  the  portrait  in  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  (p.  136),  we  find  the 
following  remarks:  "Hannibal  (fig.  37),  son  of  Hamilcar  Barcas,  bofn  at 
Carthage,  about  B.C.  247.  The  highest 'Caucasian'  type  is  so  strongly 
marked  in  his  face,  that  if  his  father  was  a  Phccnico-Carthaginian,  one 
would  suspect  that  his  mother,  as  among  the  Ottomans  and  Persians  of  the 
present  day,  was  an  imported  white  slave,  or  other  female  of  the  purest 
Japhetic  race." 

The  authors,  taking  the  portrait  to  be  authentic,  appear  to  have  seen  that 
its  lineaments  were  so  out  of  place  at  Carthage,  that  they  conjectured  Han- 
nibal's mother  must  have  been  an  imported  white  slave.  The  Athenceum 
says  it  has  recently  been  proved  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  Satrap  of  the  King 
of  Persia.  It  stands,  therefore,  aa  a  proof  of  permanence  of  type^  no  less 
than  of  the  sagacity  of  our  authors,  who  detected  its  incongruity  in  advance. 
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A  striking  chapter  in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  work  is  that  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Usher  on  "  Geology  and  Palaeontology  in  connection 
with  Human  Origins,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove,  by  the 
discovery  in  widely  separated  regions  of  the  globe,  of  human 
osseous  and  industrial  remains,  in  alluvial  deposits  and  drifts ; 
and  more  especially  of  fossil  human  bones  imbedded  in  various 
rocky  strata,  along  with  the  vestiges  of  extinct  species  of  animals, 
the  high  antiquity  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  ascribe  to  man's 
existence  on  this  planet.  The  various  accounts  of  such  remains 
existing  in  different  scientific  works,  and  the  transactions  of 
learned  societies,  are  here  (probably  for  the  first  time)  summed 
up,  and  a  strong  case  is  made  out ;  one,  too,  which  is  confirmed 
by  Professor  Agassiz,  who  possesses  fossil  remains  of  the  human 
body  from  Florida,  to  which  he  attributes  the  age  of  at  hast  ten 
thousand  years,  "  during  which,  it  should  be  admitted  that  the 
mainland  was  inhabited  by  man,  and  the  land  and  fresh-water 
animab,  vestiges  of  which  have  been  buried  in  the  deposits  formed 
by  the  fresh  waters  covering  parts  of  its  surface."* 

Kow  that  attention  is  called  to  the  possibility  of  such  revela- 
tions, it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  farther  confirmation  of  them  by 
future  excavations.  In  fact,  if  the  following  scrap,  which  has 
been  going  the  round  of  the  papers, f  is  authentic,  (Jeremy 
Bentham  used  to  say  that  everything  in  the  newspapers  was  a  lie,) 
another  remarkable  instance  must  already  be  added  to  those 
collected  by  Dr.  Usher. 

"  The  Swiss  journals  give  the  following  details  relative  to  the  discove- 
ries recently  made  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  fall  of  water  in 
the  Lake  of  Zurich.  About  one  hundred  feet  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  lake,  opposite  the  village  of  Mellen,  there  have  been  found  several 
rows  of  piles  made  of  trunks  of  trees.  The  piles  are  about  a  foot  apart, 
with  an  interval  of  sixteen  feet  between  the  rows.  The  piles  support 
enormous  beams,  which  form  a  very  large  area.  Between  the  piles  there 
have  been  found  skeletons  of  animals  which  are  no  longer  to  he  seen  in 
Switzerland,  but  no  trace  of  any  domestic  animals.  On  removing  the 
mud,  there  have  been  found  an  immense  number  of  heads  of  arrows  and 
spears  made  of  stone,  carefully  cut  and  very  pointed ;  poinards  made  of 
flint,  with  buok-hom  handles ;  a  battle  axe  in  stone ;  day  vases,  evidently 

*  Types,  p.  352. 

t  First  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  May  6, 1854. 
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fonned  by  the  hand  without  the  aid  of  any  instruiaent;  and  afterward 
baked  in  an  oven ;  and  several  other  articles  in  stone  and  baked  clay.  A 
human  skull  has  also  been  found.  These  remains,  which  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  ancient  Celts,  ar^  now  under  examination  by  a  oommis- 
sion  of  antiquarians/' 

Dr.  Lyell  can,  perhaps,  tell  how  old  must  have  been  the  Celtic 
race  to  be  coeval  with  extinct  animals.  The  utensils  above 
described  are  similar  to  those  discovered  by  M.  Boucher.de 
Perthes  in  France,  in  situations  which  led  him  to  attribute  to  them 
a  stupendous  antiquity;.  Still,  notwithstanding  much  muhiplicar- 
tion  of  evidence,  the  reader  cannot  be  blamed  who  should  treat  it 
in  his  own  mind  as  did  the  theorist,  who,  being  reminded  that 
facts  did  riot  square  with  his  hypothesis,  replied,  "  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts  !'* 

After  this  digression,  in  pursuanft^  of  the  plan  marked  out,  we 
take  up  the  principal  arguments,  to  prove  a  plurality  of  origins 
for  human  races,  which,  like  those  on  the  other  side,  are  three  in 
number,  namely :  From  known  centres  of  creation,  from  anatomy 
and  from  history. 

First,  The  argument  drawn  from  known  centres  of  o&bation 
of  the  inferior  animals. 

This  topic  is  ably  handled  in  a  '^  Sketch  of  the  natural  pro- 
vinces of  the  animal  world  and  their  relation  to  the  different  types 
of  man,"  contributed  to  Nott  &  Gliddon's  work  by  one  every  way 
fitted  for  the  task,  Professor  Loub  Agassiz.     He  says : 

'^  There  is  one  feature  in  the  physical  history  of  mankind  which  has 
been  entirely  neglected  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  viz :  the 
natural  relations  between  the  different  types  of  man  and  the  animals  and 
plants  inhabiting  the  same  regions.  The  sketch  here  presented  is 
intended  to  supply  this  deficiency,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  a  mere  out-^ 
line  delineation,  and  to  show  that  th^  boundaries  within  which  the  differ" 
ent  natural  combinations  of  animals  are  knoton  to  be  circumscrCbed  upon 
the  surface  of  our  earth,  coincide  with  the  na4urai  range  of  disttnci^pes 
qf  man.  Such  natural  combinations  of  animals,  circumscribed  within 
definite  boundaries,  are  called  faunee,  whatever  be  their  home— land, 
sea,  or  river.  Among  the  animals  which  compose  the  fauna  of  a  country, 
we  find  types  belonging  exclusively  there,  and  not  occurring  elsewhere ; 
such  are,  for  example,  the  ornithorhyncus  of  New  Holland,  the  sloths  of 
America,  the  hippopotamus  of  Africa  and  the  walrusses  of  the  arctics ; 
others  whicli  have  only  a  small  number  of  representatives  beyond  the 
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Ikima  which  they  i^oudl^  oharacterize,  aa,  for  instance,  the  marsupials 
of  New  Holland,  of  which  America  has  a  few  species,  such  as  the 
opossum ;  and  again,  others  which  haye  a  wider  range,  suc^  as  the  bears, 
of  which  there  are  distinct  species  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  or  the 
mice  and  bats,  which  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world,  except  in  the 
arotics.  That  fauna  will,  therefore,  be  most  easily  characterized  which 
possesses  the  largest  number  of  distinct  types  proper  to  itself,  and  of 
which  the  other  animals  have  little  anology  with  those  neighboring 
regions,  as  for  example,  the  fauna  of  New  Holland."  * 

Proceeding  to  develope  the  relation  between  distinct  types  of 
man  and  the  faunae  with  which  they  are  geographically  connected, 
the  learned  Professor  continues : 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  distribution  of  animals  with  reference 
to  climate  may  be  observed  in  the  arctic  &una,  which  contains  a  number 
of  species  common  to  the  three  continents  convening  towards  the  North 
Pole,  and  which  presents  a  striking  uniformity,  when  compared  with  the 
diversity  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  faunse  of  the  same  conti- 
nents. ******  Within  the  limits  of  this  fauna  we  find  a 
peculiar  race  of  men,  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  Esquimaux, 
and  under  the  names  of  Laphmders,  Samojedes  and  Tchuktshes  in  the 
north  of  Asia.  This  race,  so  well  known  since  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook  and  the  arctic  expeditions  of  England  and  Bussia,  differs  alike 
from  the  whites  of  Europe  and  the  Mongols  of  Asia,  to  whom  they  are 
adjacent.  The  uniformity  of  their  characters  along  the  whole  range  of 
the  arctic  seaA  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  resemblances  which  these 
people  exhibit  to  the  fauna  with  which  they  are  so  closely  connected."  f 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article  it  was  shown  that  all  the 
BO-called  Caucasian  races,  subdivided  in  Genesis  into  the  children 
of  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,  are  united  together  by  a  certain  radi- 
cal affinity  of  language.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  iiemarkable 
result  of  philological  investigation  is  afforded  by  the  independent 
science  of  natural  history. 

"  The  unity  of  Europe  (exclusive  of  its  arctic  regions)  in  connection 
with  Southwestern  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  as  a  distinct  Koological 
realm,  is  established  by  the  range  of  its  mammalia  and  by  the  limits  of 
the  mictions  of  its  birds,  as  well  as  by  the  physical  features  of  its 
whole  extent.  Thus  we  find  its  deer  and  stag,  its  bear,  its  hare,  its 
squirrel,  its  wolf  and  wild  cat,  its  fox  and  jackal,  its  otter,  its  weasel  and 
martin,  its  badger,  its  mole,  its  hedgehogs,  and  a  tiumber  of  bats,  either 
extending  over  the  whole  realm  in  Europe,  western  Asia  and  Northern 

*  Types,  p.  lix* 
t  Ibid»  p.  Izi. 
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Afirioa,  or  so  linked  together  as  to  show  tliat  in  their  ooiDbinatioii  with 
the  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  &c.,  of  the  same  countries,  they  constitute  a 
natural  zoological  association  analagous  to  that  of  Asia,  but  essentially 
different  in  reference  to  species/^  * 

Dr.  Agassiz  has  elsewhere  f  shown  that  animals,  {  &t  least, 
could  not  all  have  originated,  either  from  a  common  centre,  or 
from  single  pairs — ^bees,  for  example,  must  have  been  created  in 
Bwarms,  buffaloes  probably  in  herds,  Indians  possibly  in  tribes. 
To  return : 

<'  We  find  the  races  of  men  occupying  circumscribed  localities,  in 
intimate  connection  with  the  recognized  zoological  and  botanical 
provinces.  Arctic  man,  like  arctic  animals,  is  the  same  in  America, 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  races  become  more  distinct  as  we  approach  the 
equator.  In  temperate  Europe  we  have  the  great  Caucasian  family, 
whose  three  great  branches  may  be  said  to  be  three  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  as  the  varieties  of  the  lion  in  Northern  and  Southern  Africa 
( though  having  their  peculiar  marks  )  constitute  one  species.  In  tem- 
perate Asia  we  have  the  Mongolian  race.  In  temperate  America  we  have 
the  Indian.  In  the  tropics  we  have  the  African  nations,  the  Malay  race 
and  the  people  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  Qby  some  con- 
sidered congenital  with  the  Malays ).  In  New  HoUana  we  have  the 
Australian.  In  the  Pacific  islands  we  have  the  Polynesian  and  several 
local  varieties.  In  Southern  Africa  we  have  the  Bushman,  the  Hotten- 
tot and  the  Kaffir ;  in  Southern  America  the  Patagonian  and  the  Fue* 
gian.  Among  the  quadrumana  which  approach  nearest  to  man,  we  see 
a  similar  adaptation  of  species  to  oontinente.  The  monkeys  of  America^ 
of  Asia,  of  Africa  and  of  Madagascar  are  different  from  each  other;  and 
what  is  curious  is  the  fact,  that  the  black  orang  is  confined  to  the  conti- 
nent occupied  by  the  black  human  races,  while  the  brown  orang  is  fi^und 
with  the  tawney  Malay  races.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  one  is  a  modification 
of  the  other,  by  climate  or  external  circumstances  ?  "  \\ 

Looking  at  man  merely  from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  the 
doctrine  here  stated,  notwithstanding  its  novelty,  obviously  com- 
mends itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  enquirer  after  truth. 

*  Ibid,  p.  Izvi.    t  Christian  Examiner,  March,  1850. 

t  Not  to  speak  of  plants,  though  the  laws  which  govern  faan®  and  flora 
are  analagous.  Zeune  puts  it  in  this  way :  *'  Inasmuch  as^  according  to  the 
assertion  of  a  belored  dramatist,  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any  one  to  main- 
tain that  aU  Jigs  have  come  from  a  single  primtive  fig ^  even  so  little  can  any 
body  admit  the  whole  of  mankind  to  be  derived  ( ahsiammen )  from  a  single 
human  pair.  Wherever  the  conditions  for  lafb  were  found,  there  Life  has 
sprung  forth.    MenscJienrassen,  pp.  3-4 

H  Kneeland's  Introduction  to  Hamilton  Smith's  Nat.  History  of  Man,  p.  70. 
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Second.  An  argument  for  the  diversity  theory  is  drawn  from 
the  science  of  anatomy. 

Different  races  of  men  differ  from  each  other  in  physical  struc- 
ture to  an  extent  which,  in  the  case  of  other  animals  would  induce 
naturalists  to  class  them  as  radically  distinct  specils. 

To  simplify  the  discussion,  let  the  two  extremes,  the  Caucassian 
and  the  Negro  race,  he  compared.  The  color  of  the  African  is 
produced  chiefly  by  the  secretion  of  a  dark  pigment  by  the  vessels 
of  the  true  skin,  and  its  deposition  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum. 
The  latter,  consisting  of  two  hmmm,  *  instead  of  one  as  in  the 
Caucassian,  is  comparatively  thick;  whence  arises  the  softness  of 
the  negro's  skin  to  the  touch.  Now,  if  a  race  of  men  had  horns 
and  hoofs,  no  one  would  doubt  that  they  were  a  distinct  species, 
and  yet,  to  a  naturalist,  the  presence  of  an  extra  skin  in  the  negro, 
is  as  absolute  an  indication  of  specific  difference  as  ho^ns  or  hoofs. 
So  also  is  the  fact  that,  like  the  male  ape,  the  negro  has  no 
framum  preputii. 

The  covering  of  the  African's  head  is  a  true  woolj  cospidate,  or 

having  a  multitude  of  projecting  points,  so  that  it  can  be  and  has 

been,  felted.    It  is  smeared  with  an  unctuous  secretion  and  is  less 

fibrous  in  its  texture  than  the  hair  of  the  Caucassian.     In  shape 

it  is  eccentrically  elliptical,  the  diameters  being  respectively  about 

1-312  and  1-970  of  an  inch,  while  the  hair  of  the  European  is  oval 

(about  1-273  by  1-364)  and  that  of  the  American  Indian  cylindrical 

in  shape,  f 

We  had  copied  for  insertion  here  Dr.  Caldwell's  unrivalled  and 

conclusive  analysis,  from  personal  examination  and  dissection,  of 

the  entire  negro  anatomy ;  but  the  extract  is  too  long  for  our 

remaining  space,  and  we  have  only  room  for  his  conclusion  : 

^'  The  domestic  dog,  the  wolf  and  the  hyena  are  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  different  species.  Yet  let  a  skeleton  of  each  be  prepared,  and 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  than  to 
distinguish  an  Af;rican  from  a  Caucassian  skeleton.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  tiger  and  the  large  Asiatic  panther.  Indeed  it  is  much 
easier  to  distinguish  between  the  skeletons  oi  a  Bushman  and  a  Caucasian, 

*  Caldwell  on  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  p.  51.    Cincinnati,  1852. 
t  Browne's  classification  of  mankind  by  the  hair  and  wool  of  their  heads. 
Philadelphia,  1853. 
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than  between  those  of  any  two  species  of  the  cat  kind  that  are  similar  in  mse. 
We  may  safely  add^  that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  distingoishing 
between  the  African  and  Caucasian  skeletons^  than  between  those  of  the 
horse  and  the  ox."  * 

Says  Van  Ainringe: — "The  horse  and  the  ass,  the  lion  and 
the  tiger,  the  hyena  and  the  wolf,  the  goat  and  the  sheep  are  not 
more  distinct  in  their  species,  their  sexual  relations  and  their 
tastes,  than  the  different  species  of  the  human  family." 

In  answer  to  these  facts  it  is  alleged  by  Pricfaard  and  others, 
that  in  Piedmont,  Normandy,  Bayaria,  Hungary,  Franconia, 
Corsica,  England  and  the  United  States,  climate,  food  and  other 
physical  causes  have  produced  in  horses,  black  cattle,  pigs,  chick- 
ens, &c.,  nmneroiu  and  great  changes  in  form,  size  and  color. 

But  man  has  resided  in  those  countries  as  long,  or  longer  than 
most  of  his  domestic  animals ;  and  those  same  physical  causes  to 
whose  action  he  also  has  been  exposed,  have  produced  no  such 
mutation  in  him.    And  this  brings  us  to 

Thirdy  The  argument  from  history  and  archseology. 

No  new  races  of  men  have  ever  appeared  on  the  e^arth,  so  far 
back  as  authentic  history,  or  even  tradition  goes,  save  by  the 
intermixture  of  two  or  more  separate  stocks. 

The  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  and  atmosphere  imbrowns  the 
complexions  of  Europeans  and  affects  their  health,  vigor  and 
longevity,  as  the  cold  of  a  Northern  climate  does  those  of  the 
negro,  but  in  neither  case  is  any  change  produced  indicating  the 
slightest  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  new  race. 

As  far  back  as  history  goes,  the  existing  races  appear  to  have 
the  same  physical  and  mental  characteristics  which  distinguish 
them  at  present.  Herodotus  (B.  C.  450)  speaks  of  black  woolly 
haired  Africans,  and  describes  the  other  races  of  men  as  we  find 
them  to-day. 

Skulls  found  in  the  most  ancient  mounds  of  America  and  even 
the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  present  the 
American  type  of  cranium  as  unmistakably  as  the  most  modern 
ones. 

« 

*  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  p.  59. 
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The  I^Tptiaiiis  appear  to  have  divided  mankind,  or  rather  the 
nations  known  to  them,  into  four  races,  which  appear  on  monu-' 
mentasideby  side,  and  colored  respectively  white,  red,  yellow 
and  black.  The  fall  length  figures  painted  white  correspond  in 
appearance  with  the  European  or  Japhetic  family,  the  red  with 
the  Egyptian,  Ghamitic  or  Hamitic,  the  yellow  with  the  Asiatic, 
Jewish  or  Semitic  and  the  black  with  the  negro  races.  These 
four  types  are  represented  thus  on  monuments  of  the  undoubted 
date  of  1600,  B.  C. 

The  monuments  themselves  go  back  as  far  at  least  as  the  88d 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  while  the  epoch  of  Menes,  the 
first  kmg  who  united  upper  and  lower  Egypt  and  who  lived  about 
four  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  the  first  pyramid  was  . 

B.C. 

According  to  Bunsen 8643. 

«        «  Kenrick 8892. 

«        «  Lepsius 8898. 

«        «  Hincks 8895. 

«        "  Pickering 4400. 

"        «  Barrucchi 4890. 

<<        <<  Lenormant 4915. 

"        "  Heniy 5808. 

«        «  Bdckh 5702. 

"        "  Lesueur 5778. 

"        "  Champollion-Figeac 5867.* 

And  the  pictorial  representations  of  the  Egyptians  proper  by 
themselves  from  the  3d  to  the  35th  century  B.  C.  agree  in  repre* 
senting  them  as  of  but  one  and  the  same  type.  This  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  great  works  of  Denon,  Cham- 
pollion,  Rosseline  and  Lepsius.  What  this  type  was  is  now  accu< 
nitely  known,  firom  the  scientific  examination  of  their  mummified 
remains  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton.  "In  their  physical  character  the 
Egyptians  were  intermediate  between  the  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  races.  *****  The  teeth  differ  in  nothing  from 
those  of  other  Caucassian  nations.     *****     The  hair  of 

*  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  675. 
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the  Egyptians  resembled  in  texture  that  of  the  fairest  Snropeans 
of  the  present  day."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mommified  remains  of  negroes  and 
other  races  of  men  have  also  been  identified  in  the  Catacombs. 

^^  Negroes  were  numerous  in  Egypt,  but  their  social  position  in  ancient 
times  was  the  same  that  it  is  now,  that  of  senrants  or  ^ves.  ♦  *  «  « 
They  are  abundantly  represented  on  the  pictorial  delineations  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  Complexion,  features,  expression,  these  and 
every  other  attribute  of  the  race  are  depicted  precisely  as  we  are  accus* 
tomed  to  see  them  in  our  daily  walks ;  indeed,  were  we  to  judge  by  the 
drawings  alone,  we  might  suppose  them  to  have  been  executed  but  yes- 
terday; and  yet  some  of  these  vivid  delineations  arc  nearly  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  old ;  and,  moreover,  as  if  to  enforce  the  distinc- 
tion of  race  by  direct  contrast,  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  people 
of  the  purest  Caucasian  features/'f 

These  facts  are  hard  to  get  over.  Their  force  can  only  be  ob- 
viated by  a  resort  to  one  of  three  suppositions. 

1.  Miracle.  But  this  would  be  wholly  gratuitous,  and  to  call 
in  its  aid  would  be,  in  effect,  to  give  up  the  whole  question. 

2.  The  supposition  that  causes  operated  in  the  infancy  of  man- 
kind which  do  not  operate  now.  But  of  this,  not  a  particle  oi 
proof  is,  or  can  be,  alleged. 

8.  That  mankind  have  existed  on  the  earth  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  is  usually  supposed.  And  this  is  precisely  the  refuge 
resorted  to  by  Frichard,  the  Champion  of  the  ^^  Unity"  doctrine. 
"  The  Hebrew  chronology,"  says  he,  **may  be  computed  with  ac- 
cnracy  to  the  era  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  at  least  to  that 
of  the  division  of  the  tribes.  In  the  interval  between  that  date 
and  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine,  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  exactness,  but  it  may  be  computed  with  a  near  approximation 
to  truth.  Beyond  that  event  we  can  never  know  how  many  cen- 
turies, nor  even  how  many  ohiliadb  of  tbabs  may  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  man  of  clay  received  the  image  of  Gk^d,  and  the 
breath  of  life"^  We  know  that  one  type  of  man  has  not  been 
transmuted  into  another  in  8000  years;  we  do  not  know  certunly 
that  100,000  years  might  not  do  it. 

*  Crania  Egyptiaoa,  p.  6C, 

flbid,  pp.  66,  60. 

i  Physical  history  of  mankind,  vol.  5,  p.  570. 
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In  "Types  of  Mankind"  tlie  Caucasian,  the  Jewiflh,  the  varions 
African,  the  Egyptian,  the  Negro,  the  American  and  other  types 
are  taken  up  in  succession  as  they  exist  to-day,  and  carried  back 
historically  step  by  step  as  far  as  written  or  monumental  evidence 
win  carry  them,  showing  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them 
have  ever  changed.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  wood-cuts,  upon  which  a  great  part  of  the  evidence 
rests,  and  which  cannot  be  reproduced  here,  even  if  space  were 
not  wanting.  We  can  only  recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of 
the  200  pages  in  which  the  proof  is  elaborated. 

The  ground  now  gone*  over  cannot  be  better  recapitulated  than 
in  the  words  of  Nott  and  Gliddon,  (p.  465.)  The  following  points 
they  consider  established. 

1.  That  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  naturally  divided  into  several  zoo- 
logical provinces,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  centre  of  creation,  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  fauna  and  flora;  and  that  every  species  of  anixnal  and 
plant  was  originally  assigned  to  its  appropriate  province. 

2.  That  the  human  &mily  offers  no  exception  to  this  general  law,  but 
fdlly  conforms  to  it;  mankind  being  divided  into  several  groups  of 
Races,  each  of  which  constitute  a  primitive  element  in  the  faiina  of  its 
peculiar  province.  ., 

3.  That  history  affords  no  evidence  of  the  transformation  of  one  Type 
into  another,  nor  of  the  origination  of  a  new  and  Permanent  Type. 

4.  That  certain  Types  have  been  Permanent  through  all  recorded  time, 
and  despite  the  most  opposite  moral  and  physical  influences. 

5.  That  Permanence  of  Type  is  accepted  by  science  as  the  surest  test 
of  specific  character. 

6.  That  certain  Types  have  existed  (the  same  bs  now)  in  and  around 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  ages  anterior  to  3,500  years  B.  C,  and  con- 
sequently long  prior  to  any  alphabetic  chronicles,  sacred  or  profane. 

7.  Tluit  the  ancient  Egyptians,  had  already  classified  mankind,  as 
known  to  them,  into  Foitr  Races,  previously  to  any  date  assignable  to 
Moses. 

8.  That  high  antiquity  for  distinct  races  is  amply  sustained  by  lingu* 
istic  researches,  by  psychological  history,  and  by  anatomical  oharae* 
teristics. 

9.  That  the  primeval  existence  of  man,  in  widely  separate  portions  of 
the  globe,  is  proven  by  the  discovery  of  his  osseous  and  industrial  remains, 
in  dluvial  deposits  and  in  diluvial  drifts;  and  more  especially,  of  his 
fossil  bones,  imbedded  in  various  rocky  strata,  along  with  the  vestiges  of 
extinct  species  of  animals. 

10.  That  Prolificacy  of  distinct  species,  inter  m,  is  now  proved  to  be 
no  test  of  common  origin. 
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11.  That  those  noes  of  men  most  sepented  in  phyncal  organisation- 
such  as  the  52acA»  and  the  white^-^o  notavaalgamate  perfeetiy^  bnt  obey 
the  laws  of  Hybridity.     Hence^ 

12.  It  follows,  as  a  corolliuy,  that  there  exists  a  Genus  Soma,  em* 
bracing  many  primordial  types  or  *'  species/' 

That  the  diversity  theory  is  absolutely  proved,  no  one  can 
mamtam,  so  long  as  names  venerable  in  the  roll  of  science  hold 
out  against  it.  But  thus  much,  at  least,  must,  in  our  judgment, 
be  conceded  in  a  review  of  the  whole  subject : — ^Either  there  were 
separate  creations  of  different  types  of  mankind,  or  man  must 
have  existed  on  earth  for  Chiliads  of  years.  Both  of  these  propo- 
sitions may  be  true— one  of  them  must  be  true.  A.  L. 


Art.  n. — ^East  Florida:   Her  Lands  and  AaRicLTURAL  Pro- 
ductions. 

1.  Manual  do  Fazsndbiro  00  Compbndio  db  la  Florida 
Oriental,  por  el  Senar  Dan  Auguitin  de  MtxzanteZj  Membra 
Oorrespandente  da  Saciedade  Jtecd  de  Madrid.  12  mo. 
Madrid,  1818. 

2.  Farmer's  Manual  or  Compendium  of  East  Florida,  by 
Signer  Dan  Augustin  de  Maeantez,  Carrre^anding  Member 
af  the  Eayd  Society  of  Madrid.     12  mo.    Madrid,  1818. 

In  the  progress  of  our  country,  attention  seems  to  have  been 
recently  more  directed  towards  the  State  of  Florida  than  at  any 
time  previous.  The  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South,  whose  con- 
servative principles  and  habits  render  them,  as  a  class,  slow  to 
enter  upon  new  or  untried  fields  of  labor,  have  at  length  become 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  lands  and  climate  of  this  portion 
of  our  confederacy  in  producing  many  of  the  products  and  staples 
of  agriculture ;  while  the  crowds  of  the  North  whose  physical 
systems  involve  the  strumous  diathesis  are  looking  in  greater  num- 
bers every  year  to  the  Peninsula  as  the  £1  Dorado  where  they  are 
to  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life  by  averting  the  shaft  of  the  fell  de- 
stroyer. 
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Altliongh  one  of  the  youngest  in  our  galaxy  of  States,  there  ii 
mnch  in  the  history  of  the  past  to  interest  us  in  Florida*  The 
Peninsula  was  first  visited  in  1512,  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search 
of  the  ^^  Fountain  of  Youth,*'  whose  waters  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  miraculous  power  of  restoring  youthful  vigor  to  old  age. 
This  absurd  fable  origmated,  it  is  said,  with  the  Cuba  Indians, 
who  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  ^^  Fountain''  lay  somewhere  to 
the  north.  To  a  people  like  the  Spaniards  in  those  days,  fond  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  marrellous — a  nation  of  gobMn<mehe$'^ 
the  story  appeared  very  reasonable,  and  was  as  firmly  belieyed  by 
them  as  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  Saints,  or  the  won- 
ders  produced  by  demonology  and  witchcraft.  Easter-day,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,  having  been  the  day  on  whidi 
the  shore  was  reached  by  Ponce,  he  gave  it  the  latter  name,  which 
it  still  bears.  The  celebrated  expeditions  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaes, 
in  1626,  and  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1689,  to  this  fabled  El  Dorado 
are  well  known.  At  a  later  period,  1666,  King  Philip  II.  of  Spaing 
whose  head  was  so  filled  with  religion  that  there  was  no  space  left 
in  it  for  common  sense  or  common  humanity,  planned  a  crusade 
against  an  unofiending  colony  of  French  Protestants,  who,  had 
recently  fled  from  Catholic  persecution  in  France  to  the  wilds  of 
America,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John,  where 
they  had  fondly  hoped  to  efijoy  "  freedom  to  worship  God."  The 
design  was  sufficiently  successful.  After  a  variety  of  fortunes,  the 
Spaniards  admirably  succeeded  in  butchering  these  Frenchmen  for 
the  honor  of  God.  The  cruel  history  may  be  read  in  numerous 
pages,  which  are  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  reader.  We  forbear 
accordingly  going  into  the  details.  Enough  to  say  that,  in  some 
degree,  human  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the  pious  murderers* 
A  brave  Gascon,  named  Gorgues,  surprised  and  butchered  the 
Spanish  colonists,  even  as  they  had  butchered  the  Huguenots,  l)ut 
unhappily,  without  including  among  their  victims,  the  cruel  leader 
of  the  Spanish  host,  Pedro  Melandes ;  and  without  being  able,  in 
any  way  to  assail,  or  to  affect  the  bigotted  and  savage  monarch, 
to  please  whom,  chiefly,  and  to  satisfy  his  notions  of  what  the 
cause  of  Christ  required,  the  sangunary  expedition  was  under- 
taken^  and  its  *horrid  purpose  consummated.    No  more  terrible 
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tragedy  than  that  which  is  inyolyed  in  the  fortimes  of  Bibault, 
Laudonniere,  Melendez  and  Gorgaes  is  to  be  found  in  the  chron- 
icles of  the  new  world ! 

Having  destroyed  the  French  colony  of  protestants,  Malendei 
planted  his  settlement  of  Spaniards  and  more  orthodox  Christians. 
Thus  did  bigotry  and  intolerance  originate  the  first  known  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  Florida.  The  green  fields  and  forests  were  to 
be  baptised  in  Christian  blood,  before  they  could  be  consecrated 
and  accommodated  to  Christian  uses.  But  retribtttiye  jnstice  has 
not  slept,  and  another  and  a  hostile  race,  triumph  oyer  the  yery 
realm  for  which  the  Spaniards  had  saturated  their  souls  with  crime. 
The  chapge  has  been  full  of  the  happiest  auspices  for  humanity 
everywhere;  and  the  avenger  still  tracks  the  footsteps  of  the 
murderous  race,  through  all  the  lands  which  have  been  incama* 
dined  by  their  sangunary  progress.* 

The  name  of  Florida,  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  an  indefinite 
extent  of  country,  embracing  both  Carolina  and  G-eorgia ;  but  it 
Was  gradually  contracted  to  its  present  limits,  by  die  encroach- 

^We  are  never  so  much  inclined  to  look  with  contempt  and  disgust  upon 
our  race,  as  when  contemplating  the  history  of  religious  bigotry,  intolerance 
and  persecution.  All  that  is  cowardly,  mean,  selfish  and  black  in  the  nature 
of  man,  seems  to  have  had  its  full  development  under  the  pretext  of  seal  for 
religion.  At  this  enlightened  day  it  becomes  every  good  citisen  to  regard 
with  scorn  and  indignation  the  least  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
on  account  of  religious  opinions ;  for,  humiliating  as  may  be  the  avowal,  we 
are  not  entirely  free  from  it  even  in  these  United  States. 
'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  while  reciting  the  deeds  of  Spanish  Catholics 
towards  French  Galvinists,  that  Calvin  himself  defended  the  putting  of  here- 
tics to  death.  Calvin  was  a  Frenchman.  Unable  to  convert  to  his  religious 
belief  the  celebrated  Servetus,  a  Spaniard,  he  consigned  him  to  the  flames — 
"for  the  love  of  God  r 

Even  so  late  as  the  present  year  (1854)  we  find  the  public  prosecutor  of 
Stockholm,  prosecuting  seven  women  in  that  city,  for  having  abandoned  the 
Lutheran  faith,  and  embraced  that  of  Rome ;  and  recentiy  we  find  the  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  rejecting  the  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Unitarian  I 

When,  it  is  asked,  is  all  this  intolerance  of  religious  opinions  to  cease? 
Never,  we  answer,  so  long  as  the  lust  of  power  is  veiled  under  the  garb  of 
piety ;  so  long  as  sectarian  bigotry  and  mere  partisan  zeal  pass  current  for 
Christian  piefy ;  and  men  make  merehandise  of  religion.'' 
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inents  of  tKe  English  colonies  on  the  north.  The  setdement  of 
Georgia  by  the  English  under  Ogleth<^pe  gare  great  offence  to 
the  Spaoiiirds,  because  of  its  enfiringement  npon  their  asserted 
boyndaries.  Ibis,  however,  was  bnt  one  of  the  causes  of  hostility. 
The  Spanish  Government  complained  of  the  illegal  trade  which 
English  colonies  and  English  vesseb  carried  on  with  her  colonial 
dependencies,  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country  was 
reduced  to  one^seventh  of  its  tonnage  and  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  Government  was  incensed  at  the  oppressive 
restrictiQus  imposed  by  Spain  on  English  bottoms  trading  in  her 
odonies,  the  interruptions  to  the  aUedged  lawfol  traffic,  and  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  her  vessels,  to  the  great  destruction 
of  her  colonial  c(»nmerce.  The  encroachments  of  the  British  on 
the  territory  i^  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Court  of  Madrid 
drew  forth  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  although 
they  refrained,  fpr  a  time,  from  open  aggression,  through  fear  no 
doubt  of  so  powerful  a  nation^  they  yet  put  in  motion  many  secret 
agendee  by  which  the  peace  of  the  English  was  frequently  dis- 
turbed ;  for  the  murders  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  in  Carolina, 
the  desertions  practiced  by  the  negroes,  and  the  insurrections 
which  broke  out  among  the  slaves,  were  all  plotted  by  the  Span- 
iards in  Florida* 

'  In  1763,  the  Peninsula  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  was 
restored  to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1788.  In  1811-12, 
Spain  having  claimed  the  country  to  the  Mississippi  as  part  of 
Florida,  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  considered 
as  bounded  by  the  Perdido,  the  latter  took  possession  of  Baton 
Rouge*  and  Mobile  in  the  disputed  territory.  In  1812  and 
1813  East  Florida  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  quondam  patriots 
protected  by  the  United  States  flag,  under  the  pretence  that  it 
was  called  for  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in 
favor  of  republican  government ;  but  it  was  nothing  more  dian 
an  arranged  plan  to  take  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  with  a  view 
to  keeping  out  the  British,  who,  it  was  apprehended,  by  our'  Gov« 
emment,  would  attempt  to  occupy  it  during  the  war  then  pending. 
This  invasion  proved  a  great  injury  to  the  Peninsula.  I)eva8tati<»l 
and  ruin  befell  every  plantation  in  the  district;   and  this  was 
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acoomplifihed  either  by  the  United  States  troops  sncl  *^  patriots  " 
who  were  together,  or  by  a  lawless  body  of  men  who  remained  in 
the  Province  after  the  former  had  taken  their  departure.  The 
pountry  did  not  reooyer  from  the  evils  of  thk  invasion  bef<H*e  its 
cession  to  the  United  States.  After  protracted  negotiations  this 
cession  took  place  in  1819  for  the  smn  of  $5^000,000  and  Florida 
was  soon  after  formed  into  a  territory.  Upon  the  diange  of  flags 
in  1821,  most  of  the  inhabitants  quitted  the  country ;  almost  every 
Gastillian  departed  for  Cuba ;  but  some  of  the  poorer  Spanish 
fiftrmers  and  fishermen  and  a  body  of  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  who 
had  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Tnmbnll  as  ^^  redemptiloners/* 
remaipfed ;  and  there  has  sabseqnently  been  a  considerable  emi- 
gration from  the  neighboring  States,  chiefly  into  the  middle  section 
of  the  country.  Latterly,  the  eastern  section  has  attracted  atten- 
tion^  and  much  of  the  land  in  that  quarter  has  been  taken  up  and 
settled  by  our  enterprismg  and  energetic  planters.  The  increased 
demand  for  transportation  from  Carolina  to  Florida  has  caused 
the  ^^  Florida  Steam  Packet  Company  of  Gharledon  "  to  petition 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature  for  an  amendment  of  its  diarter 
allowing  an  increase  of  its  capital,  with  a  view  to  adding  another 
steamer  to  the  line.  The  capital  of  the  company  now  amounts 
to  $90,000.  Active  competition  in  this  business  is  going  on  in 
Savannah,  where  several  steamers  are  regularly  employed  in 
taking  out  freight  and  passengers.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  '^Savan- 
nah and  Florida  Steamboat  Company."  Everything  indicates 
rapid  emigration  to  East  Florida ;  and  it  is  to  this  porti<m  of  the 
State  that  we  wish  hereafter  more  particularly  to  direct  our 
observations. 

The  work  of  Don  Augustin  De  Masantes,  the  title  of  whidi  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  written,  as  appears 
from  the  preface,  witii  a  view  of  inducing  some  of  the  farmers  <^ 
Old  Spain  to  come  out  and  settle  in  this  delightful  country 
{paes  delieionoy  He  devotes  the  first  dhapter  to  a  glowing 
description  of  the  climate,  the  luxurious  growth  of  vegetation,  the 
abundance  of  game^and  fish,  and  **  the  ease  with  which  fiunilies 
can  be  supported"  in  the  Peninsula;  all  of  which  is  true  enough ; 
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for  East  Florida  fiimishes  the  means  of  living  with  very  moderate 
efforts,  and  must  always  recommend  itself  particularly  to  that 
class  of  our  population,  who,  while  they  are  content  with  little, 
are  also  fond  of  enjoying,  if  not  otiwn  eum  dignitatey  at  least  the 
dakefamiente.  To  the  small  fanner  and  grazier  the  work  of 
Masantez  is  more  particularly  adapted,  as  it  contains  minute 
instructions  for  the  culture  of  yucca,  the  making  of  cassava,  the 
phmting  of  com,  potatoes,  tanyahs,  froit  trees,  &c.,  and  the  raising 
of  cattle ;  but  it  also  contains  usefol  instructions  for  the  culture 
of  cane,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  raising  of  tobacco ;  all 
of  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  at  the  present  day,  of 
some  of  the  ^ost  judicious  planters.  His  knowledge  of  the  lands 
of  the  Peninsula  seen  to  have  been  mostly  derived  from  iih» 
information  given  him  by  others,  and  limited  observations  made 
by  himself;  they  are,  therefore,  of  not  much  value  to  us,  as  what 
we  shall  say  hereafter  about  the  lands  of  East  Florida,  will  be 
from  our  examining  them  in  person  and  judging  for  ourselves* 
We  shall  avail  ourselyes,  however,  of  such  parts  of  the  work  as 
have  a  bearing  on  the  culture  of  the  various  articles  mentioned. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Florida,  even  at  the  present  day,  are 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  errors  and  misconceptions.  As  the 
early  disooverers  were  allured  to  its  shores  by  its  fountain  of  youth 
and  its  mysterious  riches,  and  were  charmed  into  excessive 
admiration  by  the  brilliant  hues  and  lively  verdure  of  its  majestic 
foneBts  and  gorgeous  shrubs,  more  recent  explorers,  plunging  into 
its  labyrinths  of  swamps,  hammocks,  ponds  and  jungles,  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  pronounced  it  the  fit  haunt  only  of 
savages,  alligators  and  snakes :  a  chaotic  medley  of  land  and 
water  producing  mostly  malaria  and  frogs.  The  jtute  mUiM 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  will  be  found  to  be  the  true 
eondition  of  things. 

From  the  time  that  East  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain  in  1819,  up  to  the  year  1843,  it  has  been  either  the  allotted 
residence  of  Indian  tribes  or  the  theatre  of  Indian  hostilities.  It 
is  true  that  some  settlements  had  been  established  on  its  borders, 
but  a  few  of  the  more  daring  adventurers  attempted  to  settle 
fwms  in  the  interior  during  this  period,  so  lliat  previous  to  the 
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Seminole  war  in  1853  and  before  it  had  been  trayersed  by  our 
armies,  it  was  bnt  little  known  to  any  bat  tbe  Indian  tribes  that 
inhabited  it.  These  facts  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  limited 
knowledge  that  existed,  even  in  adjoining  States,  with  regard  to 
its  soil,  productions  and  climate.  The  superficial  views  and 
erroneous  impressions  of  men  who  had  merely  marched  through, 
the  country ;  whose  occupations  were  merelj  military,  and  were 
accustomed  to  estimate  soils  by  the  darhneBB  of  their  eoloTy  have 
done  much  to  propagate  the  impression  that  th<e  lands  were  worth- 
less and  the  country  generally  sterile.  Such  an  impression, 
however,  we  regard  as  very  far  from  being  correct.  A  recent 
visit  to  the  different  sections  of  East  Florida,  in  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  quality  of  the  soils,  witnessing 
the  growing  crops,  learning  the  amount  of  productiveness,  &c., 
hBs  enabled  us,  we  think,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
her  agricultural'  capabilities,  and  has  convinced  us,  that  while 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  within  her  borders  that  is  almost 
entirely  barren,  there  is  a  large  amount  as  fertile  as  any  in  die 
United  States.  * 

The  Peninsula  of  Florida  is  850  miles  in  length  and  150  in 
width,  containing  sn  area  of  52,000  square  miles.  The  southern 
part,  from  about  latitude  28^,  is,  most  of  it,  a  low,  flat  and  wet 
country ;  so  much  so  that,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  between  June 
and  October,  an  overland  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Chdf 
coast  is  almost  impracticable.  This  section  embraces  all  theooun- 
ties  of  Munroe  and  Dade,  also  the  larger  portion  of  St.  Lucie  and 
a  part  of  Hillsboro',  having  the  lake  O-Tcee^ho-hee  for  its  centre, 
and  contains  numerous  tracts  of  pine  lands,  prairies  and  ham- 
mocks. North  of  this  tract,  up  to  the  Georgia  line,  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  generally  level,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  slightly 
rolling,  and,  occasionally,  hills  of  moderate  height  may  be  met 
with.  This  portion  of  Florida  consists  chiefly  of  pine  forests, 
mterspersed  with  hammocks,  prairies  and  marshes.  The  pine 
forests  differ  much  in  fertility ;  those  having  an  undergrowth  of 
oak  and  hickory  are  the  best.  The  pine  barrens  are  covered  with 
forests,  principally  of  the  yellow  pine,  having  but  little  under- 
wood, and  the  soil  b  poor.    The  swamps  or  mc»rasses  are  formed 
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eitlier  by  tfaeriTers  overflowing  the  woody  ridge  diat  farms  their 
bank,  and  inundating  the  low  lands  m  the  vicinity  with  water,  or 
they  u-e  produced  by  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  countxy. 
The  latter,  called  pine  barren  swamps,  are  overgrown  with  cypress 
and  cypress  knees ;  the  former,  or  river  swamps,  are  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  where  the  fall  of  water  is  E^uffiment 
to  admit  of' their  being  properly  drained  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation, they  are  extremely  fertile,  and  considered'  the  most  pro- 
ductive lands.  The  prairies,  or  savannahs  as  they  are  called,  vary 
in  size,  but- sometimes  extend  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth| 
forming  fine  natilral  pastures.  The  hammocks  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  a 
thousand.  They  will  probably  average  about  three  hundred  acres 
each.  They  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  red,  live  and  water 
oak,  dogwood,  magnolia  and  pine,  and  afford  excellent  arable  land* 
The  substratum  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay 
mixed  with  sand,  in  which  the  carbonate  of  limd  is  frequently 
found ;  but  that  of  the  western  is  a  kind  of  rotten  limestone. 
Several  singular  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  nature  of  this  rock 
underlying  a  portion  of  the  territory.  One  of  these  is  the  great 
number  of  sinks  or  wells  that  are  met  with.  In  many  places  this 
rock  is  undermined  by  subterraneous  streams,  forming  numerous 
excavations  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  called  lime>  sinks  or  natu- 
ral wells.  These  sinks  are  hollows  of  a  conical  shape,  the  apex 
downwards,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  several  acres,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  running  water  oft^i  appears.  One  of  these 
sinks  was  described  to  us  by  Mr.  L.  as  being  on  his  plantation 
in  Alachua,  and  at  One  time  perfectly  dry.  Suddenly,  one  day, 
during  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  and  when  there  had  been  no  rain 
in  the  neighborhood  for  many  miles^  the  sink  became  nearly  filled 
with  water-— clearly  proving  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  ike  water  in 
it  was  produced  by  causes  acting  at  a  long  distance,  and  forcing 
the  water  to  it  through  a  subterraneous  passage.  Bartram,  the 
celebrated  American  botanist,  who,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy^ 
explored  the  country  some  years  ago,  thus  describes  the  great  sink 
in  the  Alachua  savannah ;  ^^  In  this  place  a  group  of  hills  almost 
surrounded  a  large  basin,  which  is  ihe  general  receptacle  of  the 
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water  draming  from  every  port  of  the  sayaiuiAh,  by  lateral  con- 
duits, -winding  about,  and  one  after  another  joining  the  main  creek 
or  genial  conductor,  which  at  length  delivers  them  into  this  sink, 
where  they  descend,  by  slow  degrees,  through  rocky  caverns,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  they  are  carried  by  secret  sabter- 
ranean  channels  into  other  receptacles  and  basins.  There  are 
three  great  doors  or  vent-holes  through  the  rocks  in  the  sink,  two 
near  the  centre  and  the  other  one  near  the  rim,  much  higher  up 
than  the  two,  which  was  conspicuous  through  the  clear  water.  The 
beds  of  rocks  lay  in  horizontal  thick  strata  or  laminse,  one  Over 
the  Other,  where  the  sink-holes  or  outlets  are.'^  Connected  with 
the  some  rock  formation  is  the  bursting  forth  of  numerous  springs 
from  the  ground,  so  copiously  as  to  form  at  once  full  grown  rivers, 
as,  indeed,  they  rather  seem  to  be  eruptions  of  subterraneous 
streams,  suddenly  emerging  &om  the  dark  labyrinths  through 
which  they  have  long  crept  beneath  the  surface.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  cuiriosities  of  this  kind  is  the  Silver  Spring,*  in  Marion 
county,  five  miles  from  Ocala.  The  water  of  this  spring  or  river 
is  so  transparent,  that  the  most  minute  object  can  be  seen  at  its 
bottom,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  and  when  in  a  boat  on  die 
surface,  it  is  so  pellucid,  that  one  feels  like  floating  in  the  air. 

The  pine  lands  constitute,  by  far,  the  largest  portion  of  East 
Florida,  and  are  of  difierent  qualities.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  best  consists  of  a  dark  vegetable  mould 
on  the  surface,  several  inches  deep»  Beneath  this  is  a  brown^ 
sandy  loam,  several  feet  deep,  mixed  mostly  with  limestone 
pebbles,  and  resting  on  a  substratum  of  clay  and  limestone 
rocks«  These  lands  last  well,  and  are  very  productive,  bringing 
{rom  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  long  staple  cotton,  in 
the  seed,  to  the  acre.  We  have  seen  fields  on  the  upper  Suwannee, 
bringing  the  latter  amount,  that  had  been  planted  fourteen  years 
in  succession,  and  without  any  manure ;  they  were  as  productive 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning — ^in  fact,  the  limits  of  the  durability 
of  this  kind  of  land  is  unknown,  and  it  seems  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  second  quality  of  pine  lands  form,  also,  a  large  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  They  are  all  productive,  bnt  they  do  not  last  more 
than  three  or  four  years  without  manure — s<Hne  not  more  than  two 
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years.  SiM>ts  that  Are  "cow-penned"  will  produce  twelve  hun- 
dred ponnde  of  sugar  per  acre.  Theee  lands  will  also,  when  properly 
cultivated,  produce  Ouba  tobacco  of  the  iBnest  quality,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes  and  other  tropical  productions.  These  lands  are 
adapted  to  the  poorer  class  of  our  agricultural  population,  who 
are  content  merely  to  make  enough  to  support  their  families  eom« 
fbrtifcbly.  By  a  system  of  cow-penning,  these  lands  can  be  kept 
up  so  aa  to  produce  abundantly  for  the  poor  man;  and  with, 
regard  to  the  cattle,  they  can  keep  almost  any  number,  as  they 
require  no  feed,  either  winter  or  summer,  except  what  they  find 
on  the  range  around  them. 

The  most  inferior  quality  of  pine  land  is  that  which  comprises, 
in  part,  undulating  sandy  districts  covered  m^  a  stunted  growth 
of  black-jacks  and  pine;  and  low,  flat,  Iswampy  regions,  fre^ 
qnently  inundated,  but  which  are  covered  with  luxurious  vege- 
tation all  the  yean  These  lands  being  very  extensive,  will  always 
render  East  Florida  a  fine  gramg  country,  and  its  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  hogs,  deer,  &c.,  will,  both  winter  and  summer,  find  a  bound* 
less  extent  of  range  in  these  fine  pasiiff  es. 

The  hammoek  land$  form  altogether  but  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  They  are  divided  into  high  and  low 
hammocks.  The  former  are  the  lands  in  gri9atest  repute  in  Bast 
Florida.  They  present  generally  an  undulating  surface,  are  com- 
posed of  a  fine  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  a  sandy  loam  some- 
times two  feet  in  depth,  the  substratum  being  composed,  in  most 
eases,  of  clay  and  lime.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  by  the  scientific 
planter  that,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Florida,  lands  composed  of 
such  constituents  must  be  extremely  productive.  In  the  first 
place,  this  land  requires  no  great  deal  of  labor  to  dear  it,  and, 
when  cleared)  it  requires  no  other  preparation  but  that  of  plough- 
ing, to  fit  it  at  once  for  the  greatest  possible  production  of  any 
kind  of  crop  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  can  be  cultivated  with 
much  less  labor  than  other  lands,  b^g  remarkably  light  and 
mellow ;  it  has  no  tendency  to  break  up  in  heavy  clods,  nor  is  it 
infested  with  pernicious  weeds  or  grasses.  In  unfavorable  seaaons 
it  is  much  more  certain  to  produce  a  good  crop  than  any  other 
kind  of  land,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less  a&cted  by  excessively 
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dry  or  wet  weadter,  and  its-  vionity  k  generally  high  and  healthy. 
These  reasons  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the  high  hanunook  land  to- 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  and  it  is,  consequently  the  most 
sought  after  of  any  ether  land.  There  are  several  well-known 
instances,  in  the  county  of  Alachua,  of  three  hogdieads  of  sugar 
having  been  made  to  the  acre  on  this  kind  of  land,  after  it  had 
been  caltivated  six  successive  years  in  com,  without  any  manure* 

The  low  hamihocks  are  always  flat,  or  nearly  so ;  the  soil  on 
them  is  always  deep,  and  of  greater  tenacity  than  that  of  the  high 
hammocks.  Many,  of  them  are  quite  moist,  and  require  some 
ditching  to  bring  them  under  cultivation*  Formerly,  there  were 
many  sugar  plantations  in  operation  on  this  description  of  land, 
whidi  proved  that  it  was  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  cane. 

The  swamp  lands  ezcell  all  the  lands  of  Florida  in  productive- 
nees,  and  perhaps  in  durableness  of  fertility.  They  are  evidently 
alluvial  and  of  recent  formation,  and  are  still  annually  receiving 
additional  deposites  on  their  surface.  They  are  either  situated 
on  the  margins  of  rivers,  whose  overflowings  have  deposited  allu* 
Tion  upon  them,  or  occupy  extensive  natural  depressions  or  baons, 
which  have  been  gradually  filled  up  by  deposites  of  vegetable 
debris,  &c.,  washed  in  from  the  adjacent  and  higher  lands.  The 
great  objection,  however,  to  these  lands  is  the  labor  and  cUfficuIty 
of  bringing  them  under  cultivation.  They  all  require  ditching, 
and  to  the  practical  eye  of  the  experienced  planter,  it  will  be  at 
once  discovered  that  many  of  them  are  irreclaimable,  owing  to 
the  want  of  fall  sufficient  to  drain  off  the  water  after  the  lands 
are  ditched.  But  where  the  fall  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  draining 
thoroughly,  and  the  labor  employed  sufficient  to  accomplish  it, 
there  are  no  lands  anywhere  that  pay  better  than  these  swamp 
lands.  Many  years  since,  an  enterprising  Englishman — ^Dr* 
Tumbull — ^became  impressed  with  the  value  and  productiveness 
of  these  laiids,  purchased  a  large  body,  and  brought  out  from  the 
Mediterranean  a  colony  of  about  seven  hundred  Greeks  and 
Minorcans,  as  laborers,  with  the  view  to  the  making  of  sugar  and 
other  products.  These  people  were  engaged  iq)on  a  principle 
similar  to  that  upon  which  the  British  are  now  employing  the 
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cooHes  in  Jamaiea — tlie  apprentice  system.  THey  were  styled 
**  redemptioners,"  because  of  their  being  bound  fbr  ^even  years 
to  redeem,  by  their  labor,  the  expense  of  the  voyage  and  the  cost 
of  provisions,  Jcc,  necessary  to  the  support  of  them  and  their 
fiBonilies.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  they  were  to  receive 
stipulated  wages.  Things  went  on  prosperously  for  a  short  time; 
buildings  were  erected,  extensive  canals  and  ditches  were  dug,  and 
the  lands  were  gradually  being  brought  under  cultivation.  '  But, 
at  length,  the  energies  of  the  laborers  began  to  flag;  their 
employer  became  impatient;  their  task-masters  became  Dsore 
urgent ;  blows  and  stripes  were  resorted  to,  with  a  view  of  indu* 
cing  them  to  more  active  work,  till,  at  length,  the  Minorcans  took 
to  running  away.  Gniree  of  these  fugitives  arrived  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, where  their  tale  of  suffering  and  wrong  excited  the  sympathy 
of  the  Spaniards,  who,  pursuing  their  old  game  towards  the 
English,  urged  them  to  return  and  raise  a  general  insurrection. 
This  advice  they  followed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  there  was  a  com- 
plete emeute.  The  whole  body  of  laborers  dropped  their  took, 
refused  to  work,  and  marched  off,  in  a  body,  towards  St.  Augustine. 
Turnbull  and  his  overseers  ptSffSued  them— used  threats  and 
promises  to  induce  them  to  return ;  but  they  were  of  no  avail. 
They  arrived  in  Si.  Augustine,  and  were  received  by  the  Span* 
iards,  who  appropriated  a  part  of  the  town  to  their  occupation^ 
Many  of  their  descendants  still  inhabit  the  same  houses,  or  are 
settled  on  small  farms  in  the  country  around,  and  are  noted '  for 
their  fondness  of  an  easy  and  quiet  life,  for  the  simplicity  of  liieir 
manners,  and  their  kindheartedness.  Thus  ended  Dr.  Tumbull's 
scheme  for  raising  sugar  with  free  white  labor — 'another  proof  to 
the  British,  by  one  of  dieir  own  countrymen,  that  for  Ae  tropical 
products  of  agriculture,  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale,  no 
other  than  negro  slave  labor  can,  with  certainty,  be  depended 
upon.  Dr.  Turnbull  displayed  much  judgm«[it  in  the  selection  of 
his  lands,  being  those  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Smyrna.  It  is  stated 
to  be  a  fact  well  known,  that  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Dummitt's, 
near  that  place,  land  of  the  description  above  mentioned  has  pro<> 
duced  four  hogsheads  of  sugar  per  acre— the  greatest  yield  of 
sugar  ever  realixed  in  Florida. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  '^first-rate  pine,  oak  and 
hickory*'  haida  are  to  be  found  in  pretty  eztendiye  bodies;  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  easily  cleared  and  brought  under 
eoltiyation  than  either  the  swamp  or  the  hammock  lands,  they  hare 
generally  been  preferred  by  the  poorer  class  of  our  agricnltaral 
population. 

Besides  the  lands  already  mentioned,  there  are  extensiye  traetfli 
of  "  savannah  land,"  which,  in  texture  of  soil,  mode  of  forma- 
tion, &;c.,  are  very  similar  to  the  swamp  lands.  They  differ  from 
the  swamp  lands,  however,  in  being  destitute  of  timber.  Some  of 
these  savannah  lands  are  extremely  barren,  being  composed  afanost 
entirely  of  "  pipe  clay." 

The  appearance  of  the  land  of  Florida  is  very  often  deceptive. 
Indeed,  so  different  is  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  richest  soils  in 
Florida  from  what  it  is  in  oth^  States,  that  it  is  only  by  actual 
cultivation  that  an  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  produc- 
tiveness and  durability.  What  is  taken  for  a  mere  sandy  and 
unproductive  soil,  will  often,  upon  examination,  prove  more  valu- 
able than  was  anticipated ;  and  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  vege- 
tation compensates,  in  part,  for  the  poverty  of  the  soil  itself.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  durability  of  some  of  these  Boiis ;  it 
is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  quantity  of  alkali  contained 
in  them.  Marl  can  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. There  is  scarely  a  square  mile  in  which  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  some  of  its  forms,  cannot  be  found  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  nearer,  or  even  above  it ;  and  this,  as 
every  enlightened  planter  knows,  is  an  indication  of  fertility  and 
durability  both. 

There  are  various  modes  of  distinguishing  soils  without  entering 
into  a  minute  analysis  of  their  component  parts.  The  simplest 
and  most  natural  is,  to  compare  their  texture,  the  size  and  form 
of  the  visible  particles  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  to  trace 
the  probable  source  of  their  original  formation  from  the  minerals 
which  are  found  around  or  below  them.  The  soils  which  have 
been  formed  from  the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  the 
primitive  rock,  such  as  granite,  basalt  or  limestone,  and  those 
which  contain  all  these  minerals  minutely  divided  and  intimately 
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mixed,  are  always  naturally  fertile*  Palpable  sand  with  clay, 
forming  what  is  commonly  caUed  loam,  when  in  due  proportion 
with  a  mixture  of  organic  matter,  forms  the  richest  and  most 
easily  cultivated  soils.  When  Ume  meets  with  crystalized  sand,  a 
mixture  is  formed  which  has  all  the  requisite  qualities,  as  to  texture, 
to  produce  the  most  fertile  loams.  The  only  defidenoy  is  organie 
matter.  These  loams  may  be  always  looked  upon  as  the  most 
favorable  soils  for  agricultural  operations;  and  if  a  considerable 
depth  of  bam  is  found  whi(^  neither  retains  water  too  long,  nor 
allows  it  to  percolate  too  rapidly,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  soil 
eminently  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.  Such  are 
the  best  high  hammock  lands  of  Florida.  They  are  deficient  in 
organic  matter,  and,  for  this  reason,  are  not  so  fertile  as  the 
swamp  lands ;  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  these  hammocks  are  not 
equally  as  durable  as  any  swamp  land. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Professor  Liebeg,  the  celebrated 
agricultural  chemist,  that  organic  matter  is  not  essential  to  great 
fertility  and  durability  in  a  soil.  He  says,  *^Land  of  the  great- 
est  f ertUity  contaius  argillaceous  earths,  and  other  dieontegrated 
minerals,  widi  chalk  and  sand  in  such  proportion  as  to  give  free 
accees  to  air  and  moisture."  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  its 
fertility  is  greater  or  less  in  different  parts,  according  to  the  pro* 
portion  of  clay  or  sand  which  it  contains. 

The  soil  which  is  formed  by  the  dicdntegration  of  lava  cannot 
possibly,  on  account  of  its  origin,  contain  the  smallest  trace  oi 
vegetable  matter;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  volcanic 
ashes  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  air  and 
moisture,  a  soil  is  gradually  formed  in  which  all  kinds  of  plants 
grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

This  fertility  is  owing  to  the  alkalies  which  are  contained  in 
the  lava,  and  which,  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  are  rendered 
capable  of  being  absorbed  by  plants.  Thousands  of  years  have 
been  necessary  to  convert  stones  and  rocks  into  the  soil  of  arable 
land,  and  thousands  of  years  more  will  be  required  for  their  per- 
fect reduction— that  is,  for  the  complete  exhaustion  of  tibeir 
alkalies. 
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Air,  water,  and  the  change  of  temperature,  prepfure  the  differ^ 
ent^Bpeoies  of  rock  for  yiddiug  to  plants  the  alkalies  which  thej 
contain*  A  soil  which  has  been  exposed  for  centuries  to  all  the 
influences  which  affect  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  but  from  which 
the  alkalies  have  not  been  removed,  will  be  able  to  afford  the 
means  of  nourishment  to  those  vegetables  which  require  iJkalies 
for  their  growth  during  many  years. 

The  first  colonists  of  Virginia  found  ,a  country,  the  soil  of 
which  was  similar  to  what  laebig  mentions ;  harvests  of  wheat 
and  tobacco  were  obtained  for  a  century  from  one  and  the  same 
field  without  the  aid  of  manure*  Look  at  the  country  around 
ISTaples  in  Italy,  which  is  famed  for  its  fertile  com  land.  The 
£urms  and  villages  are  situated  from  18  to  24  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  between  them  there  are  no  roads,  and  conse- 
quently no  transportation  of  manure*  Gram  has  been  cultivated 
on  this  land  for  thousands  of  years  without  any  part  of  that 
which  is  annually  removed  from  the  soil  being  artificially  rest<»red 
to  it.  How,  then,  can  any  influence  be  ascribed  to  %umu8j  (the 
form  which  organic  matter  naturally  comes  to  by  slow  deoomposi* 
tion  in  the  earth,)  under  such  circumstances,  when  it  is  not  even 
known  whether  humtis  was  ever  contained  in  the  soil  ?  A  soil 
jsAj  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  alkali  for  one  hundred  crops, 
and  still  may  not  yield  up  the  whole  quantity  within  one  hundred 
years.  These  views  impress  us  with  an  idea  of  the  great  dnra- 
bility  of  the  best  lands  in  Florida.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  we  regard  them  as  inexhaustible ;  they  must  grad- 
ually become  exhausted,  unless  those  alkalies  whidi  have  been 
removed  are  again  replaced ;  a  period,  therefore,  will  arrive  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  them  from  time  to  time  to  a  further 
disintegration,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  soluble  alkalies, 
for,  small  as  is  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  plants  require,  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  indispensable  to  their  perfect  development. 

While  we  agree  with  Liebig,  that  organic  matter  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessity  to  the  fertility  of  some  soils,  yet  we  helieve  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  and  that  some 
soils  require  more  of  it  than  others.  The  alluvial  soils  formed  by 
the  deposit  of  a  variety  of  earths  in  a  state  of  very  minute  divi- 
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fiion,  imd  mixed  with  a  portion  of  organic  matter,  fcnrm  by  far  the 
most  productive  lands.  These  soils  are  found  along  the  course 
of  rivers  which  Inverse  extensive  plains,  and  which  have  such  a 
.current  as  to  keep  very  fine  earth  suspended  by  a  gentle  yet  con* 
atant  agitation,  but  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  carry  along  with  it 
eoarse  gravel  or  sand.  Wherever  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the 
current,  and  an  eddy  is  formed,  there  the  soil  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  mud,  and,  gradually  accumulating,  forms  those  alluvial 
soils  which  are  so  remarkable  for  their  fertility.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  swamps  and  savannahs  are  more  productive  than  any  other 
lands  in  Florida. 

The  primitive  limestone  which  underlies  a  large  portion  of  East 
Florida,  and  which  is  generally  near  the  surface,  is  very  bard, 
yet  it  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water, 
being  in  a  very  small  degree  soluble  in  the  latter.  The  water 
which  flows  through  these  limestone  rocks  is  soon  saturated ;  but 
when  it  springs  out  and  comes  to  the  light,  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water ;  and  if  this  meets 
with  clay,  it  forms  a  marl,  which,  naturally  added  to  the  silicioHS 
sand,  forms  the  basis  of  a  very  good  soil,  particulariy  well  adapted 
to  pasture.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
pine  land  in  Florid$.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  this  kind 
of  land  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  which  is 
fit  for  no  other  use. 

The  most  extensive  bodies  of  rich  land  in  East  Florida  are  to 
be  found  in  the  districts  of  Columbia,  Alachua,  Marion,  Sumter, 
Hernando  and  Levy.  One  of  these  tracts  extends  from  above 
KewnansviUe  to  the  Warm  Springs,  a  distance  of  more  than  60 
miles,  and  is  about  20  miles  wide,  making  1200  square  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  oak  and  hickory,  high  hammock,  rich 
savannah,  and  good  pine  land.  On  the  upper  Suwannee  there  is 
an  extensive  tract  of  oak,  hickory,  and  pine  land  of  the  best 
quality ;  and  on  the  lower  Suwannee  there  are  large  bodies  of 
the  best  quality  of  high  hammock.  There  are  also  on  the*Wa- 
cassassa  several  extensive  tracts  of  high  and  low  hammock, 
swamp,  and  best  quality  of  pine  land.  On  the  upper  St.  John's, 
on  the  Ooklawaha,  on. the  Withlacooche,  on  the  Kissime,  and,  in 
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flhort,  on  iiearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  conntary,  extensiTe  bodiee  of 
hammock,  prairie,  and  swamp  land  may  be  found.  The  great 
difficulty,  however,  with  the  latter,  we  conceive,  is  the  want  of 
'*  fall "  to  drain  them  sufficiently  for  cultivation ; — ^much  of  this 
land,  therefore,  must  always  remain  too  wet*  This  is,  we  think, 
particularly  the  case  with  the  swamp  lands  on  the  river  Kissimei 
where  the  county  seems  to  be  ahnost  one  continuaus  flat,  the 
most  of  it  fit  only  for  cattle  range,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  de- 
^gnated  by  the  Indians,  in  their  expressive  phraseology,  ^y-Aa»- 
ihkee — ^grass-water.  But  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
properly  drained,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital 
required  to  bring  the  swamp  lands  under  cultivation,  and  from 
the  facility  of  obtaining  hammock  land,  which  requires  no  ditch- 
ing, the  former  have  been  but  little  sought  after  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  planting  in  Florida ;  and  there  are  now  at  least  half  a 
million  acres  of  the  best  description  of  this  land  vacant  in  tiie' 
country,  and  which  can  be  secured  at  the  Government  minimum 
price.  Large  bodies  of  it  lie  all  along  the  rivers  of  the  country 
convenient  to  narigation. 

Besides  ihe  lands  already  mentioned,  tiiere  are  some  very  good 
to  be  found  in  several  of  the  other  districts  of  Hernando^  (for- 
merly Benton)  Hillsboro,  Orange,  and  St.  Lude.  In  the  county 
of  Hillsboro,  a  reserve  has  been  made,' on  the  Hillsboro  river,  in 
Bange  20,  Township  28,  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  acres,  of  the 
most  valuable  and  productive  hammock  in  the  State,  at  least  30 
miles  direct  to  Tampa  by  land,  and  not  less  than  50  by  water, 
and  much  of  it  having  no  naval  timber.  Crossing  the  St.  John's 
Biver  at  the  ferry  near  Picolata,  and  passing  over  a  body  of  land 
in  Putnam  county,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Gten*  Clinch,  some 
tolerably  good  pine  land  may  be  found.  On  the  rdad  firom  K- 
latka  to  Ocala,  and  about  14  miles  from  the  latter  place,  there 
is  a  body  of  very  good  pine  land.  It  extends  about  seven  miles 
in  one  direction  and  three  or  four  the  other,  making  about  20 
sections,  640  acres  each,  of  arable  land,  regbtered  at  the  Land 
Office  in  Tallahassee  as  township  18,  range  28.  It  has  not  yet 
,been  taken  up  eitiier  by  the  United  States  or  the  State,  but  will 
soon  be  decided  upon  and  offered  for  sale.    One  settler,  an  emi- 
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grant  firem  Georgia,  had  already  ereeted  his  log  cabin  on  it,  and 
wa0  cUgging  a  well  when  we  were  there.  The  earth  from  the 
well  Bhowed  that  the  land  had  olay  bottom,  and  snfficientlj  near 
the  surface  to  render  k  good  cotton  or  com  land.  I  jiMlged  it  to 
be  capable  of  prodnctng  aboat  a  bale  of  cottcm  to  two  acres.  A 
settlement  of  about  20  families  of  our  smdl  farmers  might  find 
this  body  of  land  an  eligible  situation. 

Onr  space  does  not  permit  ns  to  enumerate  all  the  various  sec- 
tions of  land  whidi  came  under  our  observation,  that  are  worth 
settling  upon  in  the  Peninsula.  There  are  spots  to  be  found  in 
every  district,  except  perhaps  the  extreme  south,  or  everglades. 
The  whole  lengdi  of  Indian  River,  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and 
St.  Lucie,  is  one  of  the  finest  ^^poor  man*s"  countries,  'bateing 
the  QLUsquitoes,  that  we  know  ot  The  mildness  of  the  climate 
rexklers  but  little  clothing  necessary ;  yuccas,  tanyahs,  potatoes, 
and  the  tro{»cal  fruits,  oranges,  bananas,  &c»,  can  be  raised  in 
abundance ;  and  the  river  is  the  common  '^meat-house"  for  all. 
So  that  those.of  our  American  ^^sovereigns''  who  reject  the  prim- 
eval curse  with  regard  to  the  earning  of  bread  by  sweat,  &c., 
may  find  on  Indian  River  a  happy  immimity ;  as,  in  order  to  live, 
they  will  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  catch  fish,  gather  fruit,  and 
<»-keep  off  musquitoes. 

All  the  lands  in  Florida  owned  by  the  United  States  Qovern- 
ment  have  been  surveyed,  except  those  lying  in  the  counties  of 
Jtdunroe  and  Dade,  and  parts  of  HillslxMO  and  St.  Lucie.  At  the 
jcequest  of  the  War  Departo|ent,  orders  have  been  recently  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  survey  of  a  large  seotion 
of  country  below  the  Worth  boundary  of  1842.  It  is  said  that 
the  survey  will  be  made  forthwith,  and  the  country  opened  for 
settlement  as  fSar  south  as  the  following  line,  viz. : — From  mouth 
of  Pea  River  {^.  E.  corner  of  Charlotte's  Harbor)  via  the  K  edge 
of  ^e  Big  Prairie  to  the  S*  point  of  Istokpoga  Lake ;  thence 
along  S.  £.  of  said  Lake  to  Istokpoga  Creek ;  thence  down  said 
stream  to  Eassune  River;  thence  down  the  Eissime  to  Lake 
0-kee-cho-bee ;  thence  due  S.  to  the  southern  border  of  said  lake; 
thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  Shark  River ;  and  thence  along  the 
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Oiilf  CoMt  to  die  pomt  of  <mgiiial  deportore  (Pea  Biw),  exdadr 
ing  all  the  Sea  laliuids  in  Clmrlotte's  Harbor,  4e. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Goyenniieiit  lands  already  aarrejed 
have  beem  offered  for  sale,  and  the  beet  hare  been  purdiaaed; 
bot  diere  is  atilla  large  qvantity  of  prodaetiTe  land  that  can  be 
purchased  at  Oovemment  prices*  The  State  of  Florida  owns 
extensive  tracts  of  selected  lands,  which,  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  settlers,  she  offers  upon  liberal  temuu  These 
lands  have  all  been  selected  by  ccmipetent  agents  as  <&oice  lands, 
and  they  are  considered  very  fertile  and  dnrable.  The  numerous 
Spanish  grants,  which  have  been  so  long  in  abeyance,  have  all 
bcMi  adjudicated,  their  Iknits  defiiied,  and  many  of  them  ve  now 
offered  to  pnrchasers.*  Besides  these,  there  are  in  dmost  eveiy 
county  in  the  State,  large  bodies  of  hammock  and  other  lands  of 
the  best  desaription  owned  by  private  individuals,  which  can  ba 
purchased  at  from  |3  to  #10  and  |13  per  acre. 

The  United  States  lands  are  divided  into  sections  one  mile 
square,  640  acres ;  and  these  again  into  quarter  sections^  160 
acres ;  and  the  price  is  #1.25  per  acre*    The  lands  belonging  to 

*  One  great  cause  of  Florida's  not  being  settled  more  readily  \>j  oar  agri- 
enltnral  popnlation,  after  it  came  nnder  the  American  flag,  was  the  imcer- 
tamty  incident  to  titles  for  land.  Eiig^and  and  Spain  liad  made  nwoeMraB 
grants  and  donations  to  their  respective  sabjeds,  upon  manj  of  whioh  cer- 
tain conditions  had  been  impoeed ;  bat  the  difficnlty  was  to  get  evidence  to 
show  whether  or  not  these  conditions  had  ever  been  complied  with.  With  a 
view  to  &e  investigation  of  these  claims  for  grants  and  donations,  the  U.  S. 
Cbvemment  appointed,  in  1828,  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  whose  basiness 
it  was  to  flzamine  these  matters,  and  demde  upon  them;  and  tiiose  that  wert 
perfected  were  eonfinoed*  Sobeequentlj  to  the  action  of  this  Board,  ih$ 
U.  S.  Court  decided  upon  other  claims  of  the  same  character.  The  most 
important  grants  were  the  Aredondo  grant  of  20  miles  square,  and  that  to 
the  Duke  of  Arragon,  of  about  12,000,000  acres.  In  Vt»j  last,  the  Supreme 
Conrt,  at  Washington,  decided  in  favor  of  the  U.  S.,  in  the  case  involving 
the  validity  of  tiie  grant  to  the  Dake  of  Arra^im,  comprising  about  oae>thixd 
of  Florida.  The  Court  refer  to  two  other  great  Spanish  grants»  whioh  em- 
brace nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  and  incidentally  pronounee 
tiiem  without  legal  foundation.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  independenoe 
of  Florida  is  judicially  declared.  The  American  character  of  its  territory  is 
now  established,  and  tiie  government  is  fuUy  released  from  ibreign  daimtf, 
covering  between  30  and  40  milliona  of  acres. 
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tlie  State  of  mmda,  tbongh  all  of  a  very  good  qaaUty,  are  ^Tid- 
ed iato  fire  dassee,  the  prices  of  whiob  are  graduated  as  follows : 
For  the  first  dius^  $3  per  acre ;  second  diss,  |1.50 ;  third  class, 
|1 ;  fourth  class,  75  cents ;  fifth  class,  50  cents  per  acre.  'Hh^ 
terms  of  the.  sale'  are,  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be 
paid  in  cash,  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  instalments,  iriih 
five  per  cent,  interest  firom  day  of  sale,  payaUe  annually  in  ad« 
^vanee*  Besides  enaMing  purchasers  to  obtain  raluable  lands  at 
moderate  prices  and  on  accommodating  terms,  the  Legislature  of 
Florida  also  passed  an  act  in  1849,  granting  pre-emption  rights 
to  settlers  of  the  State  lands,  in  whidi  the  provisions  are  very 
liberal^^nMre  -so  than  those  of  any  of  the  pre-empition  laws  of 
Oongress. 

The  prices  of  lands  in  East  Florida  in  thie  hands  of  private 
indiriduals  have  advanced  very  mudi  within  the  last  few  years ; 
particularly  those  situated  in  the  counties  of  Marion,  Sumpter, 
asid  Atachoa.  QSiese  counties  have  monopolized  almost  entirely 
the  attention  of  persons  risiting  Florida  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing, and  the  dbdef  settlements  have  there  been  made.  The  conr 
iequeuce  is  that  lands  there  have  risen  from  100  to  500  per  cent. 
Some  tracts  bought  a  few  years  since  at  $8  per  acre,  have  been 
lately  sold  at  $15  to  $20  p^  acre.  But  there  is  still  much  good 
land  to  be  had  in  diese  counties  at  $8  to  f  5  per  acre ;  but  it 
must  be  hunted  out;  and  with  a  riew  of  doing  this,  hmd-sedcers 
wUI  have  to  qmt  the  stages  and  steamboats,  and  take  it  on  horse- 
back, prepared  wilih  blankets,  dec,  for  camping  out.  .  Plats  of  the 
^lifierent  lands  for  sale  may  be  seen  at  the  Land  Offices  in  St. 
Augustine,  Newnansville  and  Tallahassee.  .  At  Jacksonville^ 
Pilatka,  and  Ocala,  also,  much  information  may  be  obtained  from 
indiriduals  relative  to  lands ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  be  on  his  guard  i^;ainst  the  arts  of  the  mere 
qpeouktor* 

From  the  brief  riew  v^ch  we  have  taken  of  the  lands  of  East 
Florida,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  possesses  a  due  proportion  of  thosr 
of  the  most  fertile  and  durable  description;  and  these,  on  account 
of  the  tropical  character  of  the  dimate,  possess,  as  will  be  shown, 
hereafter,  a  value  beyond  the  lands  of  any  other  portion  of  the^ 
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United  States ;  while  the  lands  that  are  considered  inferior,  and 
would  be  quite  unproductive  in  oiker  States,  haye  &e  poverty  of 
their  soil  in  a  great  measure  compensated  for  by  the  warmth  and 
humidity  of  the  dimate,  which  gives  it  a  vegetation  of  great  vari- 
ety and  Inznriance.  'Taking  the  area  of  East  Florida  and  that  6f 
South  Carolina,  which  are  about  equal,  I  doubt  if  there  is  not 
more  productive  land  jn  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Althou^ 
there  is  in  East  Florida,  besides  the  Everglades  and  irreclaimable 
swamps,  a  large  extent  of  the  poorest  kind  of  pine  land,  yet  the 
proportion  of  unproductive  land  of  this  description  is  not  so  great 
as  it  is  in  South  Carolina,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  S<»ithehi 
States.  This  difference  is  in  part  owing,  as  we  said  before,  to  the 
tropical  character  of  the  climate  of  East  Florida,  which  causes 
lands  of  an  inferior  quality  to  yield  valuable  productions,  and 
the  most  inferior  of  them  to  furnish  fine  pasturage  for  catde  all 
tiie  year  round. 

At  present,  the  principal  planting  counties  in  East  Florida  are 
Columbia,  Alachua,  Marion,  Su^knter,  Hernando  and  Levy.  The 
three  first  named  are  the  most  populous  and  thriving.  The  ensu- 
ing crop  of  East  Florida,  which  will  pass  out  at  the  St.  John's,  is 
estimated  at  about  $750,000.  More  than  half  of  this,  it  is  thought, 
will  come  from  Marion,  Sumter,  and  the  lower  part  of  Alachua 
counties,  l^e  succeeding  crop  will  be  nmch  increased  as  new 
lands  are  being  cleared,  and  the  steamers  from  Charleston  and  Sa. 
vannah  are  bringing  additions  to  the  planting  force.  Within  tiie 
last  three  years,  the  emigration  from  South  Carolina  alone  to 
Marion  county  has  amounted  to  several  thousands,  and,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ocala  and  Mioanopy,  the  settlers  are  chiefly  Caro- 
linians ;  hence  that  section  of  Florida  has  obtained  the  doubriqTiet 
of  ^^  New  Carolina."  The  lands  in  this  section  are  in  large  bodies 
and  very  fertile;  but,  on  account  of  the  influx  of  population  in- 
creasing the  demand,  the  prices  are  higher  than  in  otfaei^  parts  ^ 
further  south  and  west,  where  equally  as  good  lands  at  much  lower 
prices  may  be  obtained. 

A  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Florida  is  covered  with  dense 

.  forests,  and  there  are  extensive  prairies  producing  tall  native 

grasses.    Besides  her  rich  and  wide-spread  pine  forests,  mostly 
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yellow  pine,  furnishing  tar,  pitcli,  turpentine  and  lumber  for 
exportation,  Florida  has  also  a  great  source  of  wealth  in  the  live- 
oak,  redM3edar  and  red-bay,  which  almost  everywhere  abound  in 
her  extensive  hammocks ;  and  in  mahogany  of  a  superior  quality 
which  grows  abundantly  in  her  southern  keys.  The  evergreen  or 
live-oak  is  invaluable  for  ship  timber.  This  tree,  so  remarkable 
for  the  durability  of  its  wood,  is  now  become  rare  in  the  other 
States,  and  as  ft  never  thrives  at  a  distance  of  more  than  80  to  85 
mfles  firom  the  sea,  the  General  Government  has  reserved  several 
tracts  of  live-^ak  land  in  Florida,  to  secure  the  preservation  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  this  timber  for  the  Navy.  In  felling  this  tim- 
ber for.  the  market,  such  hammocks  as  are  ftrand  near  navigable 
streams  are  first  chosen,  and  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
timber  is  sometimes  hauled  five  or  six  miles  to  the  nearest  water- 
course, where  although  it  sinks,  it  can  with  comparative  ease  be 
shipped  to  its  destination.  The  best  time  for  cutting  the  live-oak 
IS  considered  to  be  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  beginning  of 
March,  or  while  the  sap  is  completely  down.  The  tree  is  subject 
to  a  disease  called  the  ^' white-rot"  and  is  perceptible  only  to  the 
best  judges.  It  consists  of  round  spots,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter  on  the  outside  of  the  bark,  through  which,  at  that 
spot,  a  hard  stick  may  be  driven  several  inches,  and  generally 
follows  the  heart  up  or  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Thousands 
of  these  trees  are  cut  and  afterwards  abandoned,  so  deceptive  are 
these  spots  to  persons  unacquainted  with  this  defect.  To  judge 
from  appearances,  therefore,  would  make  one  believe  lliat  there 
was  much  more  good  live-oak  in  the  country  tiiian  there  really  is. 
It  is  calculated  that  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  quantity 
usually  reported  is  wholly  free  from  this  defect.  The  abundance 
of  yellow  pine  of  the  largest  and  beet  kind  on  the  banks  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  more  than  twenty  navigable  rivers  will  make  Florida 
one  of  the  greatest  lumber  States  in  our  Union.  Already  has 
enterprise  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  numerous  steam  saw- 
mills have  already  gone  into  operation ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
learned,  have  proved  to  be  highly  profitable  investments.  The 
shipment  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from  the  St.  John's  river  the 
ensuing  year  will  reach  it  is  thought,  50,000,000  feet^  the  value 
of  which  will  be  at  the  mills  about  $600,000. 
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The  chief  agricnltorri  produets  of  East  Florida  are  cotton, 
BOgar,  tobacco,  and  corn.  Formerly,  indigo  fcMnoed  a  ralaable 
article  of  exportation,  but  it  is  now  raised  only  for  family  use. 
Bice  is  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 

For  the  growtii  of  long  staple  cotton,  the  best  high  hammocks 
have  generally  been  selected  as  the  most  desirable*  Some  of  these 
will  yield  from  one  to  two  thousand  ponnda  of  seed  cotton  per 
acre.  Experience,  however,  has  tanght  the  planter  that  most  of 
these  hammock  lands  are  too  rich  f<Hr  cotton*  GHie  btock  rans  too 
mnch  to  weed  and  bolls  badly,  consequently  there  is  not  so  mndi 
lint  made.  Good  pine  lands  are  beginning  to  be  preferred  by 
many  planters. 

The  experience  of  tlie  coontry  in  reference  to  the  production  of 
cotton  may  be  stated  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  clean  cotton,  or  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  in  the  seed  per  acre,  for  an  average  of  five  years 
or  more ;  and  a  finr  field  hand  will  cultivate  eight  acres,  making 
an  average  result  of  twelve  liundred  pounds  per  annilm.  One 
hand  can  pick  this  in  sixty  days  work,  and  in  the  climate  of  East 
Florida  there  are  five  months  to  pick  cotton.  The  result  of  one 
hand  in  cotton  at  thirty  cents,  would  be  three  hundred  and  sixQr 
doUaro,  which  can  be  produced  with  moderate  labor,  besides  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  support. 

Notwithstanding  the  cultivation  of  the  long  staple  cotton  is  so 
favorable,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  principal  crbp  of  East 
Florida,  before  many  years,  will  be  sugar.  Bhe  possesros  impor- 
tant advantages,  as  a  sugar  growing  country,  over  both  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  is  destined  ultimately  to  surpass  either  of  those 
States  in  the  production  of  this  staple.  Her  principal  advantage 
over  Louisiana  consists  in  tiie  superiority  of  her  climate,  both  as 
regards  its  salubrity  and  its  better  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  cane. 
The  sugar  crop  of  Florida,  becddea  being  one  m<mth  in  advance  of 
J;hat  of  Louisiana,  can  in  most  parts  of  the  Peninsula  be  left  two 
months  longer  to  mature  witiiout  any  danger  of  its  being  destroyed 
by  frost.  The  most  northern  part  of  East  Horida  is  south  of  the 
sugar  growing  portion  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  soutiiem  part  of  the 
Peninsula  is  entirely  exempt  from  frost.    It  ia  from  this  circum- 
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Btonee  that  lands  of  the  same  quality  yield  much  more  sugar  in 
Florida  than  in  Louisiana*  There  is  also  a  great  ahundance  of 
fuel  in  Florida  every  where  convenient  fw  use ;  in  Louisiana  it » 
scarce.  Moreoter,  the  geograjdiical  position  of  Florida  as  regards 
all  omr  best  markets,  as  well  as  those  of  EuropOi  is  superior.  Over 
Texas  die  has  also  advantages  similar  to  those  over  Louisiana — 
dimate,  seasons,  health,  geographical  position,  channels  of  trans- 
portation, and  abundence  of  fuel.  Within  an  area  of  twenty  miles 
squarearound  Mioanopy  there  are  prairie  and  swamp  lands  which 
mjight  be  reclaimed  at  an  expense  estimated  from  $80,000  to 
$100,000,  and  which  aro  sufficient  to  produce  100,000  hogsheads 
of  sugar.  Li  the  vicinity  of  New  Smyrna  and  upon  the  Halifax 
and  Tomoka  Rivers  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  very  desirable  sugar 
estates  are  to  be  found.  This  section  of  Florida  was  in  high  cul« 
tivation  previous  to  the  Lidian  war  of  1885.  Here  were  the  plan* 
tations  of  Bulow,  Hernandez^  Anderson,  Bummet,  Hunter,  Wil- 
liams, Darby,  Genger,  Hmot,  Depeyster,  and  some  others.  All 
these  estates  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after  the  war 
commenced.    Modt  of  them  are  now  for  sale. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  rich  swamp  lands  are  best 
adapted  to  sugar  cane,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  juice  can 
be  obtained  from  cane  grown  on  such  land  than  from  a  drier 
soil ;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  former  does  not  possess 
so  much  sacharine  matter  a^d  does  not  ripen  so  early  as  the 
latter.  The  grain  too  is  not  ohrystal  or  large  and  runs  more  into 
molasses.  The  most  beautiful  brown  sugar,  in  grain  and  color, 
we  have  ever  seen,  was  made  from  cane  raised  upon  high  hammock 
land  in  Marion  county.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
condemning  rich  swamp  land  for  the  cultivation  of  cane,  as  it  will 
yield  heavy  crops  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  we  desire  for  it 
to  be  known  that  other  lands  will  answer,  and  of  a  class  which 
can  more  easily,  and  for  less  expense,  be  brought  under  cultivation ; 
although,  perhaps,  not  so  enduring. 

The  average  product  of  sugar  per  acre  in  Florida  is  a  hogshead 
of  1,000  lbs.  At  5  cents=$50.  For  molasses  $10  more,  added 
=$60.  A  hand  usually  tends  seven  acres ;  therefore,  a  hand  will 
make  $420.    We  were  told  by  a  planter  in  Marion  county,  that 
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he  generally  cleared  $850  per  hand,  after  deducting  all  expeaftea 
for  the  year,  inclading  the  purchase  of  bacon,  which,  on  iicconnt 
of  the  climate,  it  is  difficnlt  to  make  there. 

The  sugar  coltmre  is  moet  profitable  whttoi  carried  on  inth  a 
tolerably  large  force,  and  irith  erery  facility  which  is  afforded  by 
steam-power  for  making  the  sogar.  The  grinding  by  steam-power 
is  much  superior  to  the  method  of  using  ho^es  or  mules,  and  the 
patent  method  of  refining  by  steam  in  a  vacuum  is  simple  and 
preferable  to  any  odier. 

The  cultivation  of  Ouba  tobacco  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  East  Florida,  and  might  be  much  mere  extended*  The 
culture  is  a  very  profitable  one  as  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  J.  M.  Hernandei,  Esq.,  of  Florida,  and  published 
some  years  since  in  the  Southern  AgrieuUmriat : — 

'^  Taking  600  lbs.,  which  is  the  average  product  per  acre,  it  would 
yield  (if  well  cured,)  at  50  cents  per  lb.  $iOO  in  the  leaf. 

'<  The  following  exhibits  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  it  when  manu- 
factured into  segars : — 
600  lbs.,  allowing  8  lbs.  to  the  1,000,  would  produce  76,000 

segars,  which  at  $10  per  M $750,00 

Cost  of  the  leaf. $800.00 

Worth  of  manufacture  at  $2.50  per  M 187.50—487.50 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  manu&cturer $262.50 

^<  This  amount  being  the  pn^ts  of  the  manufacturer  alone,  the  nrofit 
to  him  who  would  confine  both  pursuits  would  be  more  th&n  doubled.'^' 


>* 


The  work  of  Mazantez  contains  minute  directions  for  the  culture 
of  tobacco.  Our  space,  however,  does  not  permit  us  to  give 
his  method  heres  It  is  very  similar  to  that  now  adopted  in 
Florida.  * 

*  In  the  yean  1846,  '47  and  '48,  we  made  the  experiment  of  ruaiii^  Cuba 
Tobacco  on  our  plantation  here.  (Barnwell  District^  S.  0.)  The  seed  were 
imported  from  Havana  in  January,  '46  and  planted  each  year  in  February. 
The  first  year  produced  a  mild  and  fragrant  weed — like  that  raised  in  Cuba ; 
tiie  second  year  it  lost  some  of  its  peeuliar  aroma  and  was  otherwise  stronger ; 
the  third  year  it  degenerated  into  someAing  similar  to  common  Amerioan 
tobaooo.  We  inferred  from  this  that  a  superior  article  of  Cuba  Tobacco 
might  be  raised,  with  fieiTorable  seasons,  in  South  Carolina,  by  importing  the 
seed  from  Cuba  every  year ;  and  an  ordinary  article  every  other  season  by 
importing  every  third  year. 

I 
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Com  can  be  raised  in  Florida  to  supply  llie  demand  for  it.  On 
account  of  the  climate,  however,  the  weayel  is  so  destructive  that 
it  nill  not  last  through  the  summer  if  permitted  to  lie  in  the  crib 
irithout  any  preparation  or  guard  against  this  insect.  But  proper 
attention  by  means  well  known  to  experienced  planters  as  to  the 
use  of  salt,  lime,  &;c,  will  prevent  this  cause  of  complaint. 

Potatoes,  Peas  and  Oats  grow  abundantly. 

Among  the  fruits  of  East  Florida  are  the  orange,  lemon,  lime» 
cocoa,  guava,  citron,  pine-apple,  banana,  grape,  fig,  date,  olive,  &c. 
Previous  to  the  year  1835,  much  attention  was  given  to  the  rear- 
ing of  groves  of  th^  sweet  orange,  and  large  investments  had  been 
made  in  planting  out  nurseries,  which,  indeed,  could  hardly  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  the  young  trees.  St.  Augustine  was  one  im- 
mense orange  orchard;  the  annual  export  from  this  city  amount- 
ing to  between  2  and  8,000,000  oranges.  The  business  was  a 
source  of  revenue  and  profit  to  the  place  of  great  value.  Eighteen 
years  ago,  the  income  to  the  the  city  was  about  $72,000  per  an* 
num.  In]^v»y  productive  years,  some  of  the  orange  groves  paid 
as  high  as  three  thousand  dollars.  The  largest  and  best  trees 
sometimes  produce  six  hundred;  and  the  average  product  per 
annum  of  a  single  tree  was  five  himdred  oranges.  During  the 
orange  season,  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine  was  enlivened  by 
numerous  fruit  vessels  that  crowded  the  river  for  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  oranges  to  other  ports ;  but,  on  a  night  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1835,  known  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the 
coldest  within  their  recollection,  its  chilly  blasts  reached  the 
orange  groves  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  country  adjacent,  and  cut 
down  the  entire  species  of  the  orange.  In  one  night,  the  labor 
and  profit  of  years,  the  inheritance  of  many  generations — the  little 
all  of  many  families,  was  destroyed  !  Poverty  and  distress  over- 
took those  who  but  the  day  before  were  in  comparative  affluence  ! 
The  revenues  of  the  city  ceased,  and  it  has  never  recovered  from 
that  stroke.  The  population,  which  was  then  from  four  to  five 
thousand,  is  now  reduced  to  two  thousand.  Shoots  from  the  dead 
trunks  of  the  old  trees  have  indeed  sprung  up,  and  they  have 
preserved  a  sickly  growth  ever  since ;  but  all  efibrts  to  resuscitate 
the  tree  have  been  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  ravages  of  an 
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iBBignifieant  jnsed — ^the  ^^  bark  lousey"  one  of  the  eoeidtm^  which 
preys  on  the  life  of  the  young  shootB.  Even  those  shoots  that 
auryive  and  bear  frcdt  are  covered  irith  animalcnk^  Efforts^ 
however,  are  still  being  made  to  rear  orange  trees,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  )>rospect  of  sttceess.  The  orange  cnltore  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  profit :  it  will  be  so  again  whenever 
fiuccess  shall  attend  the  planting  of  groves.'*' 

The  cnltore  of  the  pine  appl^  in  Soadi  Florida  will  be  found  to 
be  equally  as  profitable  as  that  of  the  orange ;  and  although  the 
lands  which  are  adapted  to  this  culture  are  of  limited  extent,  they 
are  yet  extensive  enough  to.  produce  an  amoi^at  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market  The  pine  is  said  to  mature  its  fruit  from  the 
alipsy  when  properly  set  out,  in  about  eighteen^  months,  and  their 
stocks  will  continue  to  bear*  for  several  years.  An  acre  of  land  sis 
eapable  of  producing  forty  thousand  pine-apples,  and  they  will  com* 
]|iand  in  the  market,  10  to  $18  per  hundred.  Allowing  that  the 
pine-apple,  on  account  of  risks  in  transportation  and  cost  of  getting 
to  market,  should  be  worth  only  half  the  market  price  in  the  field, 
yet  an  acre  of  thrifty,  well  cultivated  pines  wiU  yield  fr<Hn  $1,500 
to  $2,000  per  annum.  At  five  cents  each,  the  product  of  an  acre 
of  pine-fruit  would  be  $2,000.  They  often  sell,  we  are  told,  in 
Charleston  at  twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  each. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Indian  River  and  St.  Lucie  Sbund,  where 
lie  the  tropical  fruit  lands  of  South  Florida,  a  region  of  country 
lying  some  forty  miles  below  Gape  Ganavairal,  there  are  great 
resources  for  fruit.  Orange  orchards,  pineapple  fields,  banana 
and  cocoanut  groves  are  now  in  process  of  cultivation  by  settlers, 
many  of  whom  are  from  the  North,  and  have  begun  to  clear  these 
lands  within  the  last  few  years,  and  ere  long  we  ma^  expect  that 
tfaey^  will  furnish  for  Northern  markets  the  delicious  products  of 

*  Orange  Lake,  in  sight  of  Micanop  j,  is  ^rdled  with  orange  groves.  Bit* 
t^r-frweets  and  sour  are  the  only  kinds  in  these  dense  groves.  They  bear 
abundantly,  and  when  thinned  out  and  left  at  a  poroper  distance  in  the  fields 
have  a  rich  and  pleasing  appearance  from  the  deep  green  foliage  and  pendent 
golden  fruit.  The  bitternsweet  eats  very  well,  and  the  sour  when  mixed  witih 
sugar  and  water,  makes  a  cooling  and  pleasant  beverage.  Throughout  the 
Peninsula^  large  groves  of  t^ese  trees  may  be  seen. 
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tropical  olimes.  The  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  dlimate  of  South 
Honda  to  the  production  of  tropical  fruits  is  no  longer  y^n  experi- 
ments Though  north  of  the  tropical  latitude,  the  climate  is  sp 
genial,  that  it  nourishes  irith  luxuriance,  in  the  open  air,  most  of 
the  fruits  of  tropical  climes.  We  have  seen  and  eaten  of  as  fine 
specimens  of  the  lemon,  lime,  guava  and  banana  as  those  we  have 
met  with  in  Cuba.*  To  those  who,  on  account  of  constitutioAai 
delicacy,  consumptive  habits,  or  other  causes  at  the  North,  are 
disposed  to  seek  other  and  more  oongenial  latitudes,  this  section 
of  florida  offers  tempting  inducements.  How  many  poor  work- 
ing men  of  the  North,  whose  labor  is  the  support  of  helpless 
families,  and  who  are  destined  to  die  by  inches  of  that  dreadful 
disease,  consumption,  by  remaining  in  their  present  situation, 
mi^t  have  their  lives  prolonged  to  a  green  and  happy  old  age  by 
ehanging  their  occupations,  and  engaging  in  the  rural  eiaploy- 
ments  of  this  genial  region ! 

The  lands  of  South  Florida  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  region  of 
Indian  River,  have  the  appearance  of  being  an  older  formation, 
and  are  on  a  higher  level  above  the  sea  than  those  higher  up  the 
coast.  The  landscape  presents  a  finer  view,  and  the  climate  is 
more  salubrious*  The  attractions  of  Indian  Biver  for  those  who 
yrish  to  make  their  own  labor  their  capital,  from  which  they  may  be 
enabled  to  draw,  with  moderate  exertions,  a  support  for  Aemselves 
and  &milies,  are  great ;  as  we  said  before,  it  is  one  of  Hie  best 
'^poor  man's  "  countries  that  we  know  of. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  impressions  and  opinions 
lield  respecting  Florida  by  persons  who  have  gone  there.  Some 
are  loud  in  their  praises  of  both  her  soil  and  climate,  while  others 
are  just  the  reverse.  Much  depends  upon  the  opportunities  which 
these  persons-  have  had  for  judging  of  the  country,  and  the  motives 
by  which  they  were  instigated  in  going. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  in  the  world  whose  sole  object  in 
life  seems  to  be  the  making  of  money!  Their  estimate  of  a 
countiy  is  always  according  to  the  number  of  dollars  and  cents 

*  Mr.  Russell,  on  Indian  RiVer,  has  raised  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of 
these  fruits  the  past  season.  Dr.  Speer»  of  Mellonyille,  has  raised,  the  past 
season,  twenty  thousand  l0m<m8  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  trees. 
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they  can  put  into  tibeir  pockets.  Thej  are  nothing  more  than 
Bpecnlators,  and  care  little  about  the  health  or  happiness  of  the 
community  where  they  operate.  If  their  schemes  are  successM, 
it  is  a  fine  country;  if  not,  it  is  unfit  to  live  in. 

There  is  another  class,  a  irisionary  and  hopeful  one,  that  nev^ 
succeed  anywhere.  Hearing  of  the  extraordinary  crops  of  some 
planter,  in  which  fiye  hundred  dollars  were  made  to  hand,  he 
forthwith  sells  out  his  old  home,  takes  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
is  soon  encamped  on  lands  purchased  in  the  Yicimty  of  the  pros- 
pering planter.  In  a  few  years  he  finds  that  he  b  not  as  suec^sfol 
as  his  neighbor,  and  cannot  understand  why  it  is  so.  He  becomes 
discouraged,  and  sighs  for  a  return  back  to  his  worn-out  lands, 
blaming  Florida  for  his  illHsnccess. 

The  third  class,  and  it  is  much  the  largest,  is  composed  of 
intelligent,  energetic  and  practical  mra,  whose  lands  athomehaTe 
become  so  much  worn  and  exhausted,  as  not  to  remunerate  them 
for  the  labor  bestowed  in  their  cultivation.  Calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately they  examine  for  themselves  the  lands  of  Florida;  the 
amount  and  character  of  their  produce ;  the  advantages  and  dia- 
advantages  of  dimate,  health,  ftc. ;  in  short,  they  estimate  all  the 
incidents  of  a  planting  interest,  and  then  proceed  practically, 
energetically,  and  perseveringly  to  work.  Such  men  think  well 
of  Florida,  and  are  successful  there,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recom* 
mend  to  others,  planting  worn-out  land,  like  that  which  they  left, 
to  follow  their  example.  B. 

June,  1864. 
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Art.  m. — ^Marruge  anb  Divoroe. 

1.  A  practietd  treatUe  of  the  latD  of  marruye  a^  By 
Leonard  Shelford  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

2.  An  Act  to  divorce  certain  persons  therein  named.    Pamph- 
let acts,  &c. 

The  primal  act  by  which  human  society  was  organized,  the  first 
sodal  institution,  was  that  of  marriage.  St.  Augustine,  finds  in 
the  first  ordinances  of  the  Creator  concerning  man,  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  society,  and.  a  declaration  of  the  terms  on  which  it 
should  eidst,  and  the  objects  it  was  to  serve. 
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''So  Ood  oroftted  mux  in  his  own  imagei  in  the  inuiffe  of  Qod  created 
he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  Qod  olessed  them,  and 
God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth 
and  snbdue  it;  and  hare  dominion,  &e" 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  ia  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone^  I 
will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him/' 

''  And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a 
woman  and  broughjb  her  unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh;  she  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;   and  they  shall  be  onb 

FLESH." 

Thus,  was  ordained  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and 
that  indisaolubly  a  onion  thns  oonstitated  was  '^  blessed." 

The  compilers  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  in  their  exposition  saj 
''that  the  world  had  long  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  basia  of 
tbis  union,  and  that  it  yf^  only  within  a  short  period,  that  con* 
fused  and  inexact  notions  were  not  entertained  in  r^ard  to  it. 
They  were  convinced  that  marriage  whidi  had  existed  before  tha 
establiflhment  of  Christianity;  which  preceded  all  positive  law^ 
and  which  is  founded  in  the  constitution  of  our  natures,  is  imther 
a  civU  act,  nor  a  reUgityua  act,  but  a  naturcU  act,  which  has  en* 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  which  religion  has  sanc- 
tified." 

No  greater  mischief  has  been  done  to  sound  philosophy,  and 
consequently  to  an  elevated  civilization,  than  was  done  by  the 
inculcation  of  the  notion  that  the  natural  condition  of  mankind 
was  that  of  savageness,  and  that  his  relations  might  be  ascertained 
by  tracing  his  history  from  a  barbarous  origin.  In  this  point  of 
view,marriage  was  o/iginally  the  connection  of  male  and  female 
for  the  procreation  of  young.  It  required  no  law;  it  involved  no 
religion ;  it  was  not  a  civil,  nor  a  religious  act ;  it  proceeded  from 
animal  instincts.  The  same  authors  repeating  what  had  been  said 
by  Montesquieu,  affirm  ^^  that  every  people  had  caused  Heaven  to 
intervene  in  a  contraot  which  was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an 
influence  oyer  the  fortunes  of  the  spouses,  which,  binding  the 
future  to  the  present,  makes  their  happiness  depend  upon  a  suc- 
cession of  uncertain  events,  and  which  exciting  fears  as  well  as 
hopes,  seem  to  require  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  them."  • 
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The  (mmipotence  of  the  law-making  power — the  pervading 
energy  of  its  will,  must  have  her  conceptions  congenial  to  men,  to 
whom  was  committed  tl^e  great  task,  of  reformmg  and  harmonis- 
ing the  legal  institutions  and  dYil  order  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Hence,  we  can  readily  understand  their  faith,  that  the  social  and 
civil  organism,  about  which  they  were  employed,  had  been  created 
by  legislation;  that  those  deep*rooted  and  universany  diffused 
notions  of  the  presence  of  God,  at  the  celebration  of  a  marriage 
formed  according  to  his  will,  and  that  his  blessing  attends  and 
hallows,  were  ingenious  inventions,  serving  to  couple  and  connect 
the  hopes  with  the  fears  and  anxieties  which  in  the  sensibilities  of 
the  young  pair  were  aroused  at  the  prospects  btfore  them. 

We  very  much  question  the  accuracy  of  these  conclusions  of 
those  eminent  juris  consults.  We  doubt  very  much  the  fact,  that 
the  world  had  been  so  long  jgnorant,  and  we  cannot  hail  with  gra- 
titude this  gospel  so  lately  promulgated*  Marriage  had  existed 
before  Christianity,  if  by  Christianity  is  meant  the  advent  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  But  Christianity  was  in  the  earth  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  we  have  the  words  of  tiie  Messiah, 
tiiat  he  restored  and  revived  the  ideas  in  regard  to  marriage 
which  had  existed  in  the  beginning.  At  the  moment  of  his 
preadiing  scarcely  a  nation  existed  but  recognised,  in  some  form 
or  other,  the  connection  of  religion  with  this  institution. 

The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  a  natural  relation,  but  that 
does  not  describe  it.  There  can  be  no  marriage  that  does  not 
involve  a  civil  relation.  Were  there  but  two  persons  on  the  earth 
and  those  forming  a  conjugal  society — ^between  those  persons  a 
civil  order  would  necessarily  result.  Whose  labors  would  sustain 
the  society  7  what  would  be  the  arrangements  of  the  family?  who 
would  determine  its  abode  and  the  manner  of  its  abiding? — are 
questions  they  would  decide  between  themselves.  As  the  civil 
order  becomes  more  complicated,  these  inquiries  involve  more  sig- 
nificence  and  have  a  larger  range.  Combinations  of  property, 
application  of  industry,  civil  capacities,  domestic  authority,  flow 
from  the  connection. 

These  enquiries^  do  not  solve  all  the  questions  ?  Those  reason- 
ings lead  to  sterile  results,  which  treat  of  man,  without  a  reference 
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to  his  relations  to  Iiis  Maker,  or  which  seek  for  him  in  a'conditiofi 
Inhere  these  relations  are  not  acknowledged.  AS.  human  sdence 
and  all  art,  proceed'  from  that  first  revelation,  ^*in  the  beginning 
Ood  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth/'  In  this  over-mling  and 
all^pervading  trnth,  we  must  find  the  source  of  all  finite  relations. 

In  reference  to  man,  we  have,  however,  a  specific  revelation  of 
the  origin  and  plan  of  the  marital  relation.  It  was  a  union  of 
two  persons,  so  as  to  form  bat  one--^ai;i  identity  of  ends  and 
aims — a  fusion  of  separate  volitions,  impulses,  affections,  sympar 
ihies,  so  as  to  form  a  single  existence.  '  It  is  a  spiritual  incorpora- 
tion, by  which  two  souls  and  bodies  are  nmde  one  fierii. 

The  christian  theory  never  treats  of  man's  natural  condition,  as 
a  savage  and  ignorant  condition.  It  does  not  recognise  his  prinn 
itive  nature  as  a  degraded  nature. 

The  first  communications  of  Ood  to  man  placed  him  in  possea^ 
sion  of  all  the  truths  essential  to  the  development  of  a  perfect 
social,  civil,  and  political  order.  He  revealed  Himself; — ^he  or- 
dained the  social  union,  and  Messed  the  chaste  nuptials  of  his 
first  creatures.  Christ,  appealed  to  by  the  pragmatical  and  cav- 
iling Pharisees,  to  know  iribether  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife  &r  any  cause,  answered,  ^^Saioe  ye  not  reocl.  tibat 
he  which  made  them  at  the  hegmnirig  made  them  male  and  female, 
and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  niian  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  where*' 
fare  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  on^fleeh.  What,  therefore^  Gk>d 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.'* 

This  truth  lost  its  sway  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Polygamy  and  prcMuiscuous  commerce  appear  in  the  earli- 
est epochs^ 

'  Woman  was  made  the  slave  of  man,  and  marriage  scarcely  rose 
above  the  dignity  of  an  animal  connection.  The  claims  of  the 
husband  to  his  wife  appear,  however,  in  the  first  rank  of  civil 
arrangements.  Abraham  and  Isaac,  wandering  over  the  barbar- 
ous lands  of  Arabia  and  Palestine,  express  the  fear  that  their 
right  would  not  be  respected,  but  their  distrust  called  forth  re- 
buke from  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  lands.  The  Egyptians 
ascribe  their  law0  of  marriage  to  Menes,  and  the  Chinese  to  Fo, 
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their  earliest  Bovereigns.    The  Athemans  trace  theirs  to  Cecrops, 
the  Romans  to  Romulus. 

In  all  countries,  Except  the  Persian  and  Assyrian,  connections 
between  persons  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  were  forbidden.  In 
these  countries  a  man  might  marry  his  mother.  The  Athenians 
permitted  the  marriage  of  the  half-sister  of  the  father's  side, 
while  the  Spartans  only  of  the  mother's.  The  Egyptians  per- 
mitted marriages  of  brother  and  sister.  The  Mosaio  law  prohib* 
ited  such  customs,  but  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  was  not,  at 
all  times,  equal  to  Uieir  laws.  The  Romans  prohibited  marriages 
in  the  direct  line  through  all  degrees,  and  collaterals  were  prohib* 
ited  from  marrying  within  the  fourth  degree*  This  was  altered 
by  Arcadius,  who  authorised  the  manriages  of  cousins. 
«  Marriages  between  persons  related  by  a£biity  were  prohibited, 
in  the  second  degree,  though  the  manners  of  the  people  forbade 
such  connections  to  the  fourth. 

^^  In  all  times,"  say  the  compilers  of  the  French  code,  ^^  mar- 
riage has  been  prohibited  between  children  and  their  progenitors* 
These  would  be  frequently  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal nature.  They  would  always  be.  with  decorum  and  sound 
morftls.  They  would  change  essentially  the  relations  which 
should  exist  between  parents  and  their  childxen.  They  would 
rererse  tiieir  positions,  overthrow  tiieir  respective  obligations,  and 
shock  the  sentiments  of  mankind.''  The  Hehrews  punished  with 
death  such  connections.  The  Romans  declared  them  infamous. 
The  Council  of  Trent  impesed  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage 
between  persons  standing  in  the  second  degree,  by  affinity,  ac- 
cording to  their  rule  of  computation.  The  earlier  regulations 
extended  the  prohibition  to  the  fourth,  and  even  the  sixth  and 
seventh  degrees. 

These  earlier  prohibitions  were  not  considered  so  unyielding  but 
that  dispensations  might  be  procured.  The  traffic  in  these  was 
the  subject  of  legitimate  complaint.  The  basis  of  the  law  of 
marriage  in  the  church  is  the  Mosaic  code,  and  those  dispensa- 
tions rarely,  if  ever,  invaded  its  prescriptions. 

The  periods  at  which  marriages  may  be  formed  differ  widely  in 
the  laws  of  different  nations.    The  Spartans  fixed  the  legal  ago 
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for  men  at  thirty,  and  at  twenty  for  females.  The  Romans  per- 
mitted marriages  at  fourteen  in  males,  and  twelve  in  females ;  and, 
from  their  code,  this  is  the  age  of  consent  in  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  most  of  the  United  States.  The  age  in  Switzerland,  Hun- 
gary, Prussia,  and  Saxony  is  eighteen  and  fourteen ;  Holland, 
Belgium,  Russia,  eighteen  and  fifteen ;  in  Sweden  and  Hesse, 
twenty-one ;  Wurtemberg,  twenty-five.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg,  a  man  over  forty  years  cannot  marry  a  woman,  unless 
she  is  within  ten  years  of  his  own  age. 

The  control  of  parents,  and  the  good  sense  and  humanity  of 
the  society  at  large,  prevents  the  growth  of  very  great  abuses  in 
the  matter  of  early  marriages.  Still,  whatever  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation,  should  be  dealt  with  discreetly  and  seriously. 
The  ages  of  twelve  years  for  females  and  fourteen  for  males 
scarcely  approximate  the  time  at  which  marriages  should  be  per- 
mitted. Eighteen  for  males  and  fifteen  for  females  would  scarcely 
answer  for  the  minimum  periods  of  legal  capacity.  The  great 
Apostle,  discussing  the  domestic  relations  in  his  letter  to  the 
Ohurch  at  Ephesus,  enters  into  a  minute  statement  of  the  analogy 
between  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  connection 
between  Christ  and  the  Ohurch. 

^<  Wives,"  he  says,  '^  submit  youiselves  unto  your  husbands  as  unto 
the  Lord;  for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  ihe  Church,  and  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body.  Therefore,  as 
the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  husbands 
in  everything.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word. 

<<  So  ought  men  to  love  their  ?rive8  as  their  o?m  body.  He  that  lov- 
eth  his  wife,  loveth  himself.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one 
flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the 
Church.  Sacramenium  Aoc  magnum  est,  ego  dico  in  Christo  et  in 
ecdesia" 

These  words  constitute  the  principal  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment by  which  the  matrimonial  contract  was  treated  by  the 
Church  as  a  sacrament,  and  thus  falling  under  its  control  and 
supervision.    They  unquestionably  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
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consciences  of  the  primitive  Christianfl,  and  threw  about  this  rela- 
tion a  sanctity,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  laxity  and  disso- 
Inteness  which  reigned  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  marriage,  as  it  existed  in  the  first  centories  of  the 
city,  was  a  religious  contract  celebrated  with  great  solemnity, 
and  which  established  mysterious  and  holy  relations.  It  estab- 
lished an  entire  community  between  die  husband  and  wife  in 
human  and  divine  things.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
at  the  temple  in  presence  of  ten  witnesses  from  the  different  tribes 
of  the  city,  after  sacrificial  offerings  and  the  consultation  of  the 
aruspices.  The  wife  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
losing  her  rights  in  the  gods  of  her  family,  and  acquiring  a  com- 
munion with  him  in  his  Gods  and  religion  and  family.  At  a  later 
period  these  rites  were  changed  for  the  plebeians,  and  others  more 
simple  were  established  in  their  place. 

This  rite  too  was  sacramental,  accompanied  with  religious  cere- 
monies, and  both  forms  were  restricted  to  Roman  citizens.  In 
the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  the  marriage  of  usucaption  was 
introduced. 

Marriage  was  then  established  by  the  fact  of  a  continued 
cohabitation  for  a  year,  and  this  led  to  the  marriage  by  consent, 
accompanied  with  no  religious  rite  nor  sanctified  relations.  Con- 
cubinage, with  no  intention  of  forming  a  marriage,  naturally 
followed  closely  after.  The  community  of  worship,  the  unity  of 
the  family,  which  constituted  the  essence  of  the  religious  marriage, 
was  destroyed  in  the  innovations  which  were  made  upon  this  cere- 
monial, and  the  obligations  which  the  tie  created  were  permanently 
disturbed. 

It  is  a  question  among  historians  whether  marriages  could  be 
dissolved  by  divorcb  in  the  early  days  of  the  city.  The  power 
of  the  husband  to  repudiate  the  wife  for  cer^n  offences  is  admitted, 
and  some  contend  for  the  power  of  divorce  as  residing  in  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  was 
no  instance  of  a  divorce  for  above  five  hundred  years,  and  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  caused  a  profound  shock  to  the  Roman 
sensibilities. 
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It  is  at  this  period  that  the  alteration  appears  in  Bomati  man- 
ners. The  constitution  of  separate  estates,  the  enjoyment  of 
independent  revennes,  the  severance  of  that  nnion  which  gives  a 
second  claracter  and  purpose  to  the  institution  were  lost. 

Tertullion  writes — "  The  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  which 
directed  woman  in  the  ways  of  sobriety  and  modesty,  &re  fallen 
into  disuse.  Where  do  we  find  in  marriage  that  felicity  so  favored 
in  former  times  by  manners,  and  which,  for  nearly  six  hundred 
years,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  was  not  submitted  to  a  scru- 
tiny of  repudiation  ?  At  this  time  repudiation  is  the  end  as  well 
as  the  de9ign  of  inarriage.''  Gibbon  testifies  to  the  laxity  which 
lead  to  marriages  followed  by  repudiations,  and  repudiations 
which  preceded  new  connections ;  while  Marshal  stigmatises  one 
who  was  married  tentime^  in  a  single  month. 

Christianity  was  placed,  by  its  very  nature,  in  direct  hostility 
with  these  customs.  It  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  modeL  It  entered  into  the  sanctuary  of 
domestic  life,  and  gave  laws  to  all  its  arrangements.  Marriage 
was  celebrated  in  those  primitive  days  before  the  altar,  by  the 
administration  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  a  profession  of 
faith,  and  a  nuptial  benediction.  Consultations  with  the  minister 
of  the  faith  were  recommended  to  be  had  in  advance  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  prayers  of  believers  were  invoked,  that  the  bles- 
sings of  heaven  might  attend  the  sanctified  union.  This  was  not 
done,  as  is  supposed  by  the  French  civilians,  to  soiPten  anxieties, 
and  to  invigorate  hopes,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  those  terms. 

The  union  thus  formed  sprung  from  the  heart,  was  approved 
by  the  conscience,  and  sanctioned  by  the  understanding.  There 
were  great  duties  to  flow  from  it,  and  great  responsibilities  to 
follow  it.  Divine  aid  was  sought  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  him 
who  had  ordained  the  nnion. 

The  church  attended  at  the  cradle  of  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage; it  blessed  their  youth,  and  comforted  them  in  death. 
'*Who  can  express,"  says  Tertullian,  ^Hhe  happiness  of  such  a 
union,  of  which  the  church  is  in  some  manner  the  instrument, 
which  is  confirmed  by  prayer,  sealed  by  the  benediction,  an- 
nounced by  angels  to  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  ratified  by 
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the  heavenly  Father/'  "  The  priest,"  says  Isidore  of  Seville, 
^^  blesses  the  marriage  at  the  moment  it  is  celebrated.  It  is  what 
God  did  in  reference  to  the  first  conjugal  union  at  the  time  of  its 
formation ;  for  it  is  written,  ^  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he 
them ;  and  Gt>d  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  firuit- 
fill  and  multiply.'  What  is  done  now  in  the  church,  is  in  imita- 
tion of  what  was  then  done  in  paradise." 

Grave  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  essentiality  of  the  nuptial 
benediction,  and  what  constitutes  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  and 
who  are  the  ministers  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  organized  church  over  the  civil  contract  of 
marriage.  The  better  authorities  seem  to  admit,  that  for  civil 
purposes — those  that  concern  civil  capacity — ^the  laws  of  legiti* 
macy  and  succession,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authority  is  par- 
amount. The  sanctification  of  the  marriage,  the  protection  of 
parties  forming  it  firom  error,  impediments  and  impositions ;  to 
guard  the  parties  from  the  infatuation  of  passion  ;  to  avoid  the 
scandal,  disgrace  and  misery  of  secret,  unauthorized,  or  ill-ad- 
vised unions ;  to  compel  them  to  consider  the  responsibilities  they 
assume ; — ^these  afford  suflScient  public  motives  for  the  employment 
of  the  ministry  of  religion  and  the  Christian  Church  in  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages. 

The  law  of  Theodosius  explains,  and  was  probably  intended  to 
assist,  the  supremacy  of  the  secular  over  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. That  law  affirms,  ^'  That  it  is  not  the  ante-nuptial  donation, 
nor  the  constitution  of  the  dowry,  nor  all  the  pomp  or  ceremonial 
of  the  nuptials,  which  form  a  valid  marriage ;  nor  will  the  omis- 
sion of  these  accessories  render  invalid  a  marriage  otherwise  reg- 
ular, nor  deprive  children  of  their  legitimacy.  It  is  sufficient 
that  two  persons  of  legal  capacity,  under  no  legal  impediment, 
shall  give  their  mutual  consent  to  the  marriage  in  the  presence  of 
-Witnesses  who  can  attest  it." 

This  decree  was  recognized  in  the  codes  of  Justinian,  and  its 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  churchmen  for  several  centu- 
ries. The  presence  of  the  priest,  the  necessity  for  the  nuptial 
benediction,  were  insisted  on,  for  the  ends  of  a  Christian  mar- 
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riage.  They  were  not  deemed  important  to  the  establishment  of 
a  legal  contract.  One  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain,  in  the  7th 
century,  was  the  first  who  exacted  the  interposition  of  the  priest 
to  the  constitation  of  the  marriage.  Leo,  the  Philosopher,  in  the 
tenth,  and  Alexis  Comnenus,  in  the  12th  century,  ordained  that 
no  marriage  shonld  be  valid  withont  a  nuptial  benediction  by  an 
authorized  member  of  the  church.  Charlemagne,  in  seTeral  of 
his  capitularies,  established  the  same  necessity.  About  the  same 
time  it  became  a  portion  of  the  law  of  England.  In  a  late  case 
reported  in  the  10th  of  Clarke  and  Finnelly's  Reports  of  cases 
decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  thai  court  determined  that  a  mar- 
riage was  invalid  in  Great  Britain  that  had  been  celebrated  by  a 
dissenting  minister,  between  two  persons  who  did  not  belong  to 
his  congregation.  The  judgment  was  rendered  against  the  dis- 
sent of  Lords  Brougham  and  Denman,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
ancient  ordinances  and  usages  in  force  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
held  that  no  marriage  was  valid  unless  celebrated  in  the  presence 
of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  save  in  those  exceptional 
instances  which  had  been  provided  for  by  statutes  in  reference  to 
dissenters. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  marriage  was  not  held  to  be  com- 
plete until  there  had  been  a  concubinage,  and  a  decree  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Third  is  found,  which  determined  that  a  consum- 
mation by  cohabitation  was  necessary  to  its  perfectness. 

The  beautiful  Anne  of  Brittany  was  left  at  an  early  age  heiress 
of  that  important  duchy.  Such  was  the  lawlessness  that  reigned, 
that  she  feared  some  of  her  suitors  would  carry  her  off  forci- 
bly to  marry  her.  She  accepted  the  proposals  of  Maximilian, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  grandfather  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 

The  manriage  ceremony  was  performed  with  his  ambassador, 
who  appeared  as  his  proxy.  In  order  to  fulfil  what  was  supposed 
to  be  necessary,  the  princess  was  placed  in  bed,  and  the  naked 
leg  of  the  proxy  placed  beside  her.  This  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, for,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  Anne  was  married,  first 
to  Charles  the  Eighth  and  afterwards  to  Louis  the  Twelfth  of 
France.  Sismondi  vituperates  the  transaction  in  his  ffistory  of 
France.     The  probability  is,  that  some  of  the  ancient  usages,  in  * 
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reference  to  the  Testing  of  the  wife's  claim  to  dower,  were  con* 
fused  with  the  rules  regulating  the  contract  of  marriage  itself, 
^^au  coucheTy  femme  gagne  son  douaire^*'  wafl  a  widely  diffused 
adage ;  and  among  the  customs  of  Bretagne,  there  was  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  wife  acquired  title  to  dower  by  concubinage. 

This  endowment  of  the  wife  after  the  marriage  was  called 
Margengabe^  and  existed  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  It  is 
found  among  the  Qreeks  as  the  Theoretrum — ^price  of  virginity — 
and  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  Roman  manners.  The  custom 
of  Castile  was  that  the  title  to  marriage  presents  depended  npmi 
the  faxit  of  there  having  been  a  kiss  and  an  embrace. 

If  the  marriage  failed  after  these,  the  donor  oould  not  receive 
them  back. 

These  gross  ideas  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  legal  idea  of 
the  marriage,  as  understood  by  the  church. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  councils,  the  chastity  of  the  nuptials,  in 
the  just  estimate  of  the  clergy,  is  shown  by  the  decree,  ^^Spou$a» 
et  spottsa  cum  henedidendi  9unt  a  saeerdotey  a  parentHnu  iuisj 
vel  a  pova  nymphU  afferentur;  qui  cum  benedietianen  aecepertnt^ 
eaden  node  pro  reverentia  ip%ius  benedictionis  in  virginitaU 
permaneant" 

The  law  of  Europe  was,  that  marriage  was  formed  by  the  con- 
sent of  competent  parties.  The  Churdi  and  the  State  generally 
concurred  in  throwing  about  the  ceremony  such  guards  as  to  se> 
cure  publicity,  and  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  crime  of  forbidden 
or  secret  connections. 

The  Church  and  the  State  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  relation,  and  co-operated  to  impress  upon  society 
just  views  in  reference  to  it.  The  consent  having  been  legaUy 
given,  the  marriage  was  no  longer  dissoluble. 

The  Hebrew  system  did  not  recognize  divorce  as  we  understand 
that  term.  The  inquiry  put  to  the  Savior,  whether  it  is  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  hi»  tp\fe  for  every  cause ;  and  the  answer 
given,  that  Moses  allowed  a  writing  of  divorcement,  shows  that 
the  question  was  not  settled  as  to  the  powers  of  the  husband. 
A  fair  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law  would  be,  that  the  hus- 
•  band  could  not  act  capriciously.    Some  of  the  Rabbins  contended 
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that  thBre  must  be  a  cause,  though  it  need  not  be  a  very  grave 
one,  while  others  claimed  a  full  liberty  of  repudiation. 

That  the  manners  of  the  East  tolerated  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness, is  apparent  from  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon  and  the 
very  remarkable  method  that  Ahasuerus  took  to  supply  the  throne 
of  Persia  with  a  queen.  ^^  The  first  example,''  says  Josephus, 
^^  of  the  repudiation  of  a  husband  by  his  wife  was  given  by 
Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  sent  the  writing  of 
divorcement  to  Gorsobarius,  the  Idumean,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  our  laws,  which  give  this  power  only  to  the  husbands." 

The  laws  of  Solon  permitted  either  party  to  demand  a  divorce. 
The  husband  obtaining  one,  was  required  to  restore  the  dowry  of 
his  wife,  and  to  furnish  her  with  a  maintenance.  The  wife  was 
required  to  demand  the  divorce  in  person  from  the  judge  A 
curious  and  illustrative  scene  is  found  in  the  biography  of 
Alcibiades. 

The  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  in  Rome  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  among  historians.  The  words  by 
which  the  contract  was  formed,  in  the  early  epoch,  have  not  been 
preserved,  and  the  Ceremonies  are  open  to  a  various  interpretation. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  ctmfarreatio  of  Romulus  and  the  ccemptio  of 
Servius  were  both,  in  some  measure,  religious  ceremonials.  In 
the  confatreatioy  there  was  the  sacrifice,  the  consultation  of  arus- 
pices,  the  consecrated  bread  and  water,  the  transfer  to  the  hus- 
band, by  which  the  wife  was  spiritually  engenerated  by  him,  and 
came  to  his  family  as  a  daughter.  In  three  cases  was  he  permitted 
to  repudiate  her ;  for  either,  he  was  able  to  expel  her  front  his 
family.  This  expulsion  deprived  her  of  the  family  and  family  gods, 
and  deprived  her  of  her  position  and  place  in  the  city.  The 
ofiences  were  adultery,  poisoning  of  their  children,  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  conjugal  domicil.  The  Roman  juris  consults  describe 
a  marriage  as  the  conjunction  of  a  man  and  woman  for  mutual 
aid  during  life,  with  the  communion  of  human  and  divine  things. 

Married  persons  were  called  congugeB^  and  marriage  a  congra- 
gium^  for  the  yoke  under  which  the  betrothed  was  placed  was 
emblematic  of  the  concord  which  was  necessary,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  union.    The  goddess  Yiriplaca  presided  over  the 
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domegtio  peace,  and  provided  the  things  requisite  for  the  dignity 
of  the  husband  and  the  honor  of  the  -wife.  The  history  of  Rome 
is  replete  with  evidenioe  of  the  estimation  in  which  mairriage  was 
held,  and  the  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  the  women  of  Rome. 
The  women,  on  one  occasion,  supplied  the  public  treasury  by  the 
surrender  of  their  ornaments,  and  from  thence  funeral  orations, 
in  celebration  of  the  virtues  of  women,  were  permitted.  That 
their  honor  might  be  surrounded  with  inviolability,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, even  in  courts  of  justice,  for  her  male  adversary  to  touch 
her,  that  her  robe  might  not  be  sullied  by  the  touch  of  a  stranger's 
hands.  Their  manners  were  reserved  ;  their  entertainments  and 
dances  modest ;  their  employments  domestic.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  article,  that  a  change  took  place  in  the 
mai^ners  of  the  Romans,  and  especially  in  the  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage. The  introduction  of  new  people,  under  their  empire,  and 
the  toleration  of  new  modes  of  worship,  and  new  gods,  led  to  the 
discredit  of  the  ancient  and  strict  ideas  of  the  early  Romans. 
The  reli^ous  ceremonies  were  no  longer  exacted,  because  the 
imported  popidations  neither  comprehended  their  import,  nor  reve- 
renced their  saneity.  Irreligion  was  the  fir^t  consequence;  the 
destruction-  of  social  morality  the  next.  Gibbon  notes  this  change 
in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  as  a  fatal  symptom  of  the  decline 
of  strict  Planners.  Divorces  came  to  foe  allowed  by  mutual  con- 
sent, or  for  a  legitimate  cause,  or  even  without  a  cause ;  but  the 
party  who  repudiated  the  other  for  no  cause,  was  subject  to  the 
penalty  ^^pcenainjuMi  disstdiV*  Seneca  describes  the  dissolute- 
ness— ^the  abandonment — ^that  penetrated  into  the  habits  of  the 
people :  ,  '^  Women  married  only  to  be  repudiated,  and  were  repu- 
diated only  to  marry  again.  Nulmnt  repudii  causa  et  exeunt 
matrimonii  eauM.*'     Gibbon  says : 

^<  When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and  voluntary  com- 
panions of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  mar- 
riage, like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of 
one  of  the  associates.  In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption, 
this  principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse. 
Passion,  interest,  or  caprice  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a 
freed  man^  de<uared  the  separation.    The  most  tender  of  human  conneo- 
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tioAfl  WM  degraded  to  a  tnnaien^  eodety  of  profit  or  pleasure.  Accbrd- 
ing  to  the  yarionB  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  idtemately  felt  the 
disgrace  and  infamy ;  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a 
new  family,  abondoning  a  nnmerons,  perhaps  a  sparions,  progeny  to  the 
paternal  anthoiity  and  care  of  her  late  husband ;  and  a  once  beautiful 
virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent  and  friendless. 
A  specious  theory  is  oonftited  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment, 
which  demonstrates  that  the  liberty  of  ^vorce  does  not  contribute  to 
happiness  and  virtue/' 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  the  laws  and  manners  that  Chris- 
tianity came  to  have  a  Toice  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
Gonstantine  placed  a  limit  upon  disorders  that  he  did  nQt  dare  to 
uproot.  He  confined  the  causes  of  divorce  to  three.  If  the  hnch 
band  were  an  assassin,  poisoner  of  his  children,  or  had  violated 
sepulchres-— or  the  wife  was  an  adultress,  a  bawd,  or  poisoner; 
these  were  just  causes  for  divorce. 

The  Emperors  who  followed,  enlarged  the  number  of  cases  which 
furnished  the  legitimate  reason.  These  were  captivity  of  the 
husband ;  absence  for  four  years  without  news ;  old  age,  sterility, 
adultery,  homicide,  treason,  theft,  sacrifice,  forgery,  impotence, 
religious  professions,  cruelty,  immodesty,  &c.  Some  of  theae 
were  mutual,  and  others  belonged  either  to  one  or  the. other. 

The  divorced  wife  was  not  allowed  to  marry  for  a  year  after  the 
divorce. 

The  divorce  by  mutual  consent  was  still  continued,  and  the 
privilege  of  repudiation  was  still  permitted,  under  a  penalty.  The 
law  of  divorce,  as  found  in  the  Theodosian  code,  which  formed 
the  law  of  the  Western  Empire,  prevailed  in  Europe  until  the  ele- 
vation of  Charlemagne.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  restriction 
in  France  by  princes  of  jhe  first  line,  but  to  him  its  extirpation  id 
due.  It  existed  in  Britain  till  the  tenth  century,  and  in  Spain 
till  the  thirteenth. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  Church  acquiesced  in  the 
imperial  legislation  quietly.  These  gentle  laws  of  marriage  pre- 
vailed against  the  earnest  teachings  of  the  Christian  fathers* 
The  legislation  of  Christian  States  is  not  always  Christian,  as 
every  statute  book  of  the  United  States,  except  that  of  South 
Carolina,  will  show,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject. 
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''  Do  not  tell  me"  aays  St.  CliFysoBtom,  '<of  the  laws  made  by  those 
withantf  which  permit  you  to  separate  by  means  of  a  writing  of  diYoree. 
It  is  not  according  to  those  laws  that  God  will  jndge  you.  He  will 
judge  you  by  those  he  has  himself  established." 

"  The  divorce  is  absolutely  reprobated  by  our  kws/'  says  St  Oregoryi 
<<  though  the  Boman  laws  dispose  otherwise." 

<<  The  laws  of  Csesar  are  one  things  and  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ 
another/'  says  Jerome.  ''  The  precepts  of  Papinion  to  one  effect,  and 
those  of  Paul,  our  apostle  and  master,  to  another." 

St.  Ambrose  says,  *^  You  sei^  away  your  wife,  as  if  you  bad  the 
right — as  if  you  committed  no  crime  in  so  doing,  and  suppose  yourself 
justified  because  human  laws  tolerate  it.  But  the  divine  law  forbids  iL 
Listen  to  what  the  law  of  the  Lord  says,  to  which  those  who  maMe  the 
laws  should  submit :    <  Let  not  man  separate  what  God  has  joined/  " 

Theologians  have  a  firm  support  in  distinct  passages  of  the 
sacred  canon  for  the  conclusion  that  divorces,  coupled  with  a 
privilege  of  another  marriage,  were  forbidden.  The  wife  who  W98 
married  after  her  repudiation,  under  the  Hebrew  system,  was 
called  defiledy  and  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  ^^that  the  wife  should 
not  depart  from  the  husband,  and  that  the  husband  should  not 
put  away  the  wife." 

The  Church  at  Rome  in  the  year  407,  through  In- 
nocent, seems  to  have  declared  a  settled  doctrine  on  this 
subject.  In  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  he  says,  "  You 
have  consulted  me,  my  dear  brother,  concerning  those  who,  baring 
been  divorced,  have  entered  into  a  new  marriage.  It  is  clear  that 
both  parties  commit  adultery.  Those  then,  or  those  who,  during 
the  life  of  their  husband  or  wife,  dare  to  contract  a  second  mar- 
riage, although  the  first  seems  dissolved  ly  a  divorce^  cannot  be 
excused  from  adultery.  Even  those  to  whom  they  are  united  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crime  according  as  it  is  written  in  the  gospel — 
"  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wift,  saring  for  the  cause  of 
fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery :  And  whosoever  shall 
marry  her  that  is  divorced,  committeth  adultery."  All  such  per- 
sons, therefore,  should  be  excluded  from  a  communion  with 
believers."  The  Council  at  Carthage  adopted  the  canon  that, 
conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelist,  and  to  that  of  the 
Apostle,  a  husband  abandoned  by  his  wife,  or  a  wife  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  ought  not  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  but  to 
remain  in  that  state  until  they  were  reconciled ;  otherwise  they 
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should  be  pat  in  penance,  and  as  the  civil  laws  did  not  correspond, 
thej  declared  they  wonld  solicit  an  imperial  law  to  harmonize 
the  laws. 

Charlemagne  adopted  this  coarse,  and,  daring  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  it  became  the  law  of  nearly  all  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Greek  Church  about  the  same  period  adopted  the  interpretar 
tion  which  allowed  divorces  for  adultery;  At  the  time  of  the 
reformation  divorces  for  causes  arising  after  the  marriage  were 
repelled  by  the  moral  sense  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Divorces  were  permitted ;  but  the  causes  must  have  existed  at  tike 
time  ofy  and  formed  impediments  to  the  celebration  of  the  mar* 
riage.  These  causes,  as  now  admitted  by  the  Roman  Church, 
have  been  expressed  in  the  form  of  Latin  verse  and  are — 

''  Error,  conditio  votum,  cognatio  crimen ; 

CultuS;  disparitas,  vis,  ordo  ligamen  honestas ; 

Si  sis  affinis,  si  forte  coire  neqaibns 

Si  parochi  et  duplicis  desit  presentia  testis 

Rapta  loco  mulier,  si  non  reddito  tuto 

Haec  facienda  vetant  connubia  &cto  retractent." 

These  causes  arise  in  an  error  in  reference  to  the  person,  or 
in  the  fact  of  violence^  rape  of  the  woman  or  whether  the  parties 
have  the  condition  of  freedom.  Kindred  (cognatio)  by  blood  or 
affinity y  (either  by  marriage  or  in  the  church,  sponsors  by  baptism 
or  children  by  adoption,)  were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  Christian  cannot  marry  the  infidel,  nor  ,can  one  under 
vowe,  or  in  religious  orderly  or  who  is  held  under  the  bonds 
ijigonen)  of  a  previous  marriage.  Murder  or  adultery,  committed 
to  enable  parties  to  marry,  are  impediments.  Marriage  cannot 
be  founded  in  crime.  .  Impotence,  after  a  long  struggle,  was 
admitted  among  the  causes  of  divorce ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
rendered  the  presence  of  the  Parish  Priest  of  one  of  the  partieB 
and  two  witnesses  necessary.  Some  of  the  impediments  were 
permanent,  while  others  were  relative,  and  some  could  be  ovei^ 
come  by  dispensation.  The  Church  did  not  provide  for  annulling 
marriages  contracted  against  the  consent  of  parents,  or  without 
publication  of  banns ;  though,  in  the  practice  of  the  clergy,  these 
are  exacted  before  a  marriage  will  be  celebrated.     The  final  con* 
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elusions  upon  this  subject  led  to  much  criticism.  The  eloquent 
D' Agnessaa  says,  *^  That  families  irould  be  more  happy,  fortunes 
better  assured,  marriages  more  exempt  from  the  desecrations 
which  disturb  them,  if  the  canonists  of  the  latter  time  had  been 
as  severe  in  their  maxims,  as  jealous  of  the  just  authority  of 
parents  as  the  Roman  juris-consults.  We  may  add  to  the 
opinion  of  juris  consiilts,  the  sufirage  of  the  Ghreek  Churdi, 
which,  following  the  lead  of  St.  Basil,  has  canonised  the 
laws  of  the  Emperors,  and  consecrated  their  wise  provisions. 

We  join  to  it  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  France.  We  can 
prove,  by  the  canons  of  many  councils,  held  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th 
and  9th  centuries,  that  it  not  only  always  detested,  condemned 
and  forbade  marriages  formed  without  the  consent  of  parents,  but 
even  declared  them  null. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  canon  law  of  Europe  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  basis  of  our  statutes,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  stands  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  divine  law.  Marriage  is 
received  in  it  as  a  divine  relation  ordained  by  God,  and  designed 
for  the  happiness  of  the  hmdan  family.  That  it  is  the  foundation 
of  society,  the  source  of  all  civil  and  social  order.  The  care  of 
the.  Church  has  been  that  marriages  should  be  formed  upon  just 
considerations,  and  it  prohibits  the  union  of  those  who  can  come 
together  only  through  crime,  a  breach  of  modesty  and  good  man- 
ners.  Its  severity  against  incest  wUl  not  tolerate  connections 
between  those  9pirituaUy  bound.  Its  abhorence  of  adultery  is 
such,  that  the  fact,  that  the  parties  had  held  adultering  relations, 
precludes  their  legal  connection.  It  takes  every  precaution  to 
secure  marriages  on  Christian  principles,  and  holds  the  parties  to 
a  Christian  obligation. 

That  the  Church  at  Rome  claimed  powers  over  the  subject  of 
marriage,  which  independent  States  could  not  admit,  is  very  clear 
to  our  minds.  We  are  not  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  that  church, 
nor  do  we  admit  its  pretensions  to  supremacy.  We  are  reviewing 
its  legislation  with  the  design  of  setting  forth  the  ground  which 
Christianity  had  occupied  and  maintained  on  this  subject,  while 
the  Church  was  its  recognised  exponent.  From  the  8th  to  the  16th 
centuries,  the  Gentile  law  of  divorce  was  overturned  in  all  its 
principles  and  prescriptions. 
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The  practical  retmlls  of  the  Reformation,  upon  the  relations  of 
the  members  of  the  family  and  especially  npon  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife,  have  always  appeared  to  us  as  in  a  high  degree 
mischievous.  License  was  sought  from,  and  license  was  tolerated 
by,  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  reformation,  to  an  extent  which  has 
occasioned  just  reproach.  Luther  agreed  that  divorces  might  be 
allowed  for  adultery  and  abandonment  of  the  conjugal  doinicil, 
and  in  his  later  writings  seemed  disposed  to  enlarge  the  privilege. 
Melancthon  confined  the  divorce  to  the  causes  of  abandonment 
and  adultery;  Oalvin  to  adultery  and  apostacy.  The  breach 
having  been  made,  other  teachers  enlarged  it  Milton  and  Bucer 
were  favorable  to  divorces  by  consent. 

The  complete  prostration  of  the  work  which  the  Church  had  so 
laboriously  constructed  was  effected  during  the  French  Revolution. 
The  constitution  of  1791  had  declared,  ^Hhat  religious  vows,  nor 
any  other  engagement,  contrary  to  natural  rights,  were  to  be 
recognized."  In  conformity  with  this  assertion  of  natural  liberty^ 
on  the  20th  September,  1792,  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce 
was  declared.  The  preamble  is — ^^  That  the  National  Assembly, 
considering  the  importance  of  conferring  upon  Frenchmen  the 
faculty  of  divorce,  which  results  from  individual  liberty,  which  an 
indissoluble  engagement  would  impair,  &g»" 

The  law  of  marriage  suppressed  the  impediments  from  solemn 
vows,  sacred  orders,  spiritual  relationship,  rape  and  adultery. 
Divorces  were  allowed  by  mutual  consent,  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
parties,  upon  the  allegation  of  ^^  ineampatiiUity  of  disposition  or 
character^  or  for  causes,  such  as  madness  or  idiocy,  condemnation 
to  infamous  punishment,  cruelty,  abandonment,  notorious  bad 
habits,  absence  for  five  years  without  information,  &c.  The 
effect  of  the  divorce  was  to  restore  entire  independence  and  the 
fjACult J  of  forming  a  new  contract  of  marriage. 

The  code  Napoleon  operated  some  reform  to  the  licentiousness 

of   this  enactment   of   revolutionary    sensuality   and   passion. 

Pivorces  were  allowed  by  that  code  for  adultery,  cruelty,  con- 

.  demnation  to  an  infamous  punishment,  and  by  a  persevering  and 

mutual  consent,  rendered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

The  divorce  for  this  last  cause  could  only  be  sought  after  the  par- 
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ties  had  cohabited  for  two  years  and  the  huBband  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  the  wife  twenty-one.  It  could  not  be  songht 
after  the  marriage  had  continued  twenty  years  or  the  wife  had 
attained  forty-five  years.  This  mutual  consent  must  be  rendered 
to  the  judge  at  three  different  audiences  during  the  year ;  and 
must  have  been  given,  with  the  approbation  of  the  parents,  or 
kindred  of  each,  and  after  an  agreement  in  reference  to  the 
children  and  the  property.  Another  marriage  could  not^  take 
place  for  a  year  after  the  divorce  was  thus  perfected.  These 
prohibitions  deprived  this  faculty  of  much  of  its  mischievous 
quality. 

The  conscience  of  the  French  people  was  never  contented  with 
the  change  of  the  law,  and,  after  the  first  delirium  of  the  revolu- 
tion, in  1816,  a  law  was  passed  to  the  effiect  ^^  that  divorce  is 
abolished.  The  judgments  whidi  prescribed  it,  which  remain 
unexecuted,  are  inoperative."  This  antidote  has  not  removed 
the  disorders  which  spread  from  the  pestilent  root  of  the  revolu- 
tionary ordinance,  and  the  mitigated  miasma  which  issued  from 
the  C!ode  Napoleon.  Divorce  is  allowed  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  in  Prussia  and  Austria  among  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  causes  are  generally  desertion, 
condemnation  for  crime,  impatience,  adultery,  cruelty,  absence 
without  information.  The  divorce  by  mutual  consent  is  not  per- 
mitted in  either  of  those  States. 

The  States  of  this  confederacy,  excepting  South  Carolina,  have 
adopted  laws  permitting  divorce.  These  are  generally  based  upon 
the  European  codes  we  have  referred  to.  The  administration  of 
these  laws  has  been  attended  with  great  laxity,  and  a  severe  blow 
has  been  given,  in  consequence,  to  the  publie  morals. 

The  practical  operation  of  this  administration  is  such,  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  a  person  who  is  determined  to  have  a 
divorce,  by  a  discriminating  selection  of  his  forum,  will  not  fail. 
The  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  the  permanence  of  the 
family  bond,  the  domestic  order  that  the  sentiment  of  its  indisso* 
luble  character  created,  are  fast  leaving  us.  The  abominable 
sentiment  of  the  National  Assembly  of  '  91,  that  ^^  no  convention 
which  restrains  natural  liberty  is  to  be  respected/'  seems  to  be 
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acquiring  a  hold  that  cannot  but  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
mischie&.  The  dissolution  of  the  family,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
wife  and  children  from  the  paternal  control  and  government,  have 
obtained  an  amount  of  toleration,  even  from  the  judicial  decrees 
and  discussions  in  our  country,  which  discloses  a  great  laxity  in 
principles.  Some  yean  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  a  wife  was  suffered 
to  withhold  a  child  from  the  control  of  the  father — the  father 
being  anxious  for  both  wife  and  child  to  return  to  the  domestic 
demicil — for  no  better  excuse  for  her  abandonment  being  rendered 
than  that  the  husband  had  insisted  with  too  much  seriousness  upon 
a  tf^earetical  view  of  the  supremacy  of  the  husband  in  the  family, 
and  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  render  obedience;  while  another  case 
of  a  similar  character  has  passed  through  the  courts  of  New  York, 
and  finally  came  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Union,  in  which  the 
paternal  authority  was  set  at  nought — ^the  husband's  greatest 
offence  being  that  he  had  insisted,  rather  rigorously,  that  his  wife 
should  take  sulphur  and  molasses  as  a  medicine ! 

The  substantial  grounds  in  both  cases  were,  that  the  wife  was 
tixed  of  the  conjugal  connection  she  had  formed,  and  preferred 
the  paternal  roof  to  the  husband's  domicil ;  and  the  court  in 
Pennsylvuiia^as  well  as  New  York,  bent  their  principles  to  enable 
her  to  attain  her  object.  In  one,  and  perhaps  in  both  cases,  spe- 
cial laws  were  prompted,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  condition 
which  the  courts  had  permitted. 

The  Roman  law  of  divorce  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
marriage  is  a  contract,  and,  like  all  other  contracts,  might  be 
rescinded  by  consent,  or  for  a  breach  by  either  party,  which 
involved  its  material  considerations.  Marriage  is,  unquestionably, 
a  contract  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  agreement  of  parties ; 
but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  commercial  contracts.  The  husband 
and  wife  scarcely  enter  upon  it  on  terms  of  equality ;  the  mar- 
riage union  can  never  be  dissolved  on  such  terms. 

The  husband  acquires  from  the  union  increased  capacity  and 
power.  He  represents  the  wife  in  the  political  and  the  civil  order. 
He  is  promised  and  usually  obtains  from  her  affection,  reverence 
and  du^.  The  wife  carries  into  the  union  a  feebleness  that 
BoUcits  protection — ^a  singleness  that  requires  support — affections 
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aixd  sensibilities  that  demand  objects  which  she  may  grasp  a&d  to 
which  she  may  adhere. 

In  the  union,  she  rarely  learns  to  stand  alone,  and  seldom  cher^ 
isbes  wishes  for  ind^endence*  Her  necessities  for  protection  are 
increased.     How  can  she  go  out  of  the  union  a&  she  entered  it  ? 

The  husband  and  the  wife  are  not  the  only  partie9  to  the  con- 
tract ;  the  family  has  its  foundation  in  this  union.  Childreii  have 
an  immediate  int^est  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  union.  They  come 
into  the  world  not  simply  as  animals,  entitled  by  the  law  of  nature 
to  the  moth^'s  milk,  but  as  moral  beings,  having,  an  eternal 
responsibilty.  The  order  of  Providence  committed  the  care  of 
fitting  them  to  meet  this  condition-^-not  to  boards  of  commission* 
ers,  or.  trustees,  or  charitable  foundations,  or  to  legislatiye  crea* 
tions  of  any  kind — ^but  to  the  father  and  mother,  united  under  a 
law  of  immutable  obligation ;  and,  as  a  part  of  that  law,  it  was 
^^  enjoined  upon  man  not  to  divide  what  God  had  so  united.*' 

The  c^ldren  of  a  marriage,  whose  parents  have  become  sepa- 
rated, lose  that  cooperative  effort,  that  combined  care  and  energy, 
which  Providence  designed  to  secure  to  them.  The  habits  of 
order  and  government,  that  are  essential  to  a  family,  are  material 
helps  to  ihe  proper  development  of  children.  The  concentration  of 
affection  and  of  parental  kindness — the  evidences  of  provision 
and  care,  that  its  domestic  arrangements  make  necessary — ^erve 
to  educate  and  instruct  and  soften  the  younger  members  of  the 
jEftmily.  The  discipline  of  the  family  is  that  which  renders  the 
vi^ork  of  government  easy.  When  that  discipline  is  perfect,  the 
seign  of  order  and  of  virtue  in  the  state  is  established ;  where 
withheld,  it  is  scarcely  pos^ble.for  the  child  to  attain  to  a  perfect 
ifr  a  pure  maturity. 

It  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  members  of  the  family  that 
we  should  regard  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  feelings  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  members  are  entitled  to  weighty  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  order  of  the  world  rests  upon  foundations 
more  solid  than  these.  Man  is  a  social  and  morsd  being,  and, 
consequently,  is  placed  under  a  social  and  moral  law.  This  law 
determines  his  relations  and  duties ;  this  law  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  he  must  build.    From  the  society  formed  by  marriage, 
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the  whole  social  and  political  order  in  which  man  is  placed  has 
grown.  The  duties  which  arise  in  that  society  are  permanent ; 
there  is  no  period  at  which  they  are  ended. 

Herein  the  marriage  rela»tion  is  distinguished  from  all  other. 
^e  relations  of  concubinage  terminate  with  the  indulgence  of 
appetites,  and  the  license  of  the  senses ;  it  has  nd  design  of  form- 
ing a  famUy,  or  perpetuating  the  existence  of  the  members ;  it 
has  no  moral  aim,  nor  does  it  tend  to  any  moral  result.  Polyga- 
mous connections  have  aims  more  favorable  to  man  and  to  society 
than  promiscuous  and  licentious  connections.  They  do  not  permit 
the  formation  of  the  family. 

The  wife  is  degraded,  but  not  to  the  degree  of  a  concubine. 
Children  have  a  knowledge  of  their  father,  but  never  the  fullness 
of  paternal  care  and  providence. 

The  husband  and  father  is  a  lord  and  madter,  holding  captive, 
for  his  gratification,  a  crowd  of  beiiilgs  that  he  must  feel  to  be  his 
inferiors,  and  who  are  by  him  made  so. 

The  Christian  marriage,  blessed  in  its  formation,  permanent  in 
its  existence,  consecrated  in  its  aims  and  objects,  establishes  rela- 
tions between  the  members  of  the  family  that  are  just  and  equal. 
The  wife  and  mother  and  children,  under  the  benign  principles 
which  sustain  marriage,  have  been  gradually  improving  in  their  con- 
dition. The  exorbitant  powers  allowed  to  husbands,  the  authority 
conceded  to  parents  over  children,  given  not,  in  the  end,  for  pro- 
moting their  happiness  and  elevating  their  characters,  but  to  gratify 
pride  or  a  love  for  dominion,  have  been  withdrawn.  The  control 
of  the  parent  is  a  trusty  and  it  is  limited  to  the  necessities  which 
this  trust  creates.  The  equal  rights,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  duly  acknowledged,  give  new 'impulses  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  better  constitution  to  society. 

In  the  domestic  order,  the  sources  of  all  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern time  may  be  discovered. 

The  laxity  of  idea,  which  was  developed  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion, has  found  its  greatest  diffusion  through  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  hereditary  ideas,  which  centuries  of  use  had  established  as 
true,  could  not  be  uprooted  in  Europe  even  by  the  violence  of  the 
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reyolutionary  tornado.  The  Suropean  codes  nnmrsallj  contain 
provisions  for  the  celebration  of  marriage  publielyy  a,nd  after  a 
previous  notice,  at  the  domicil  of  one  of  the  parties,  bj  a  person 
legally  authorized.  They  require  th^  consent  of  parents  as  a 
pondition,  where  tho.parties  are  minors,  and  a  respectful  request 
to  the  parents,  for  consent,  even  irfter  the  age  of  matuilty  is 
attained.  The  evidence  of  a  fact  of  a  marriage  is  carefully  pre- 
served in  public  registers.  Measures  are  taken  to  secure  families 
from  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  clandestine  or  hasty  union; 
Great  Britain  had  removed  that  fountain  of  bitter  waters — the 
Gretna  Green  marriage — ^from  her  manners,  and  no  State  in 
Europe  furnishes  a  parallel  to  it. 

The  Legislation  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  subject  of  mar- 
ri^e  and  divorce,  amounts  to  an  adoption  of  the  laws  of  Rome, 
as  they  existed  in  the  declining  years  of  the  republic,  without  any 
of  the  safeguards  which  their  manners  preserved. 

The  paternal  power,  though  recognised  in  most  of  our  lawt,  is 
maintained  with  firmness  and  rigor  in  none.  The  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  of  1792,  provided  that  marriages 
formed  without  the  consent  of  parents,  by  minors,  were  null.  ^  The 
interposition  of  legal  authority  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
is  established;  but,  in  many  of  our  States,  it-  is  not  essential  to 
its  validity.  Therefore,  questions  have  arisen  in  the  courts  us  to 
tbe/o^ti^m  of  marriages,  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  hasty, 
ill-advised  runaway  marriages,  which  have  carried  misery  into  so 
many  families. 

There  is  no  subject  which  more  requires  an  intelligent  and 
enlightened  statesnmnship  than  this.  The  separation,  in  the 
the  United  States,  df  the  Church  from  the  State,  does  not  involve 
the  banishment  of  Christianity  from  our  civil  or  domiestic  order. 
Our  legislation  should  be  habitually  directed  under  its  guiding 
influence,  and  no  condition  opposed  to  it  should  be  tolerated. 

The  consequence  of  our  loose  notions  on  this  subject  of  mar- 
riage— notions  which  must  ultimately  lead  to  the  most  loose  prac- 
tices— ^is  found  in  the  tolerance  of  the  plan  of  forming  a  separate 
State  of  Utah,  and  permitting  it  to  become  a  part  of  this  Union ; 
and  the  additional  fact  that  its  heMly  order  is  viewed  without 
fcpugnance  or  disgust ! 
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The  laws  cannot  enforce  all  tbat  religion  eommands ;  but  the 
laws  ongbt  &ot  to  encourage  what  religion  condemns.  The  accord 
of  the  civil  laws  with  religions  conyictionBy  forms  the  strength  of 
the  State — ^the  secnritj  of  society — ^the  perfection  of  laws !  The 
Beparation  of  the  dvil  order  from  its  religions  basis  mnst  end  in 
the  complete  overthrow  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 

Onr  purpose  has  been  to  show  that  we  have  fallen  behind  the 
European  States  in  our  legislation  on  this  subject^  and  that  the 
claims  of  religion,  morality  and  sound  policy,  demand  a  total 
change  in  the  principles  of  our  laws.  We  cannot  act  in-  the  mat* 
ter  too  soon.  We  cannot  too  soon  set  to  work  to  repair  these 
breaches  in  our  social  morak,  which,  suffered  to  increase,  will,  not 
more  certainly  than  rapidly,  incur  for  U9  all  th^e  dangers  of  other 
States  which  have  fallen  into  like  social  looseness.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible V>  measure,  or  even  to  conceive,  the  thousMxd  dangers  to  a 
people,  which  flow  necessarily  from  a  deficient  domestic  discipline 
and  morality.  The  national  moral  depends,  in  brief,  upon  the 
moral  of  the  family,  and  the  decay  and  overthrow  of  the  one  is 
-almost  always  to  be  first  indicated  by  the  corruption  of  the  other. 
When  the  wife  ceases  to  be  a  sacred  thing,  whose  robe  even 
should  be  secure  from  profane  touch,  the  whole  framework  of  the 
social  temple  is  about  to  fall  to  pieces. 


Art.  IV. — Essay  on  Ambrican  Society,  as  sbbn  through 
Southern  Spectacles. 

1.  Mr8.  Trollope's  JDomeatic  Manners  of  the  Americans. 

2.  Miss  Martineau's  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel. 
8.  Miss  Bremer* s  ffomes  of  the  New  World. 

4.   Willis's  Home  Journal.     Miss  Leslie.     Charles  Astor  Bris^ 
ted.     Q-eo.  Wm.  Curtis. 

If  we  are  not  improving  in  a  social  point  of  view,  it  must  cer^ 
tainlybe  beci^use  we  ^^hate  instruction,  and  our  hearts  despise 
reproof,"  as  much  as  the  imaginary  individual  to  whom  Solomon 
addressed  so  many  admonitions.     Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
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Ike  Maryel,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  OurtiB  hare  satirised  us.  Mibs 
Leslie  has  written  a  Behavior-Book  to  improve  our  manners,  and 
thongh  last  not  least,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  ^'  Home 
Journal''  has  given  us  occasional  criticisms  on  the  various  phases 
of  social  life,  as  varying  circumstances  have  called  for  them. 
Heir  remarks  were  intended  more  particularij  for  New  York 
society,  but  the  somewhat  metropolitan  authority  of  that  mty,  and 
and  the  kindred  resemblance  in  the  folliee  of  different  sections  of 
our  country,  give  them  a  more  general  interest. 

The  extent  of  this  literature  not  only  indicates  the  awakened 
interest  of  the  public  mind  in  our  social  development,  but  is  valu- 
able as  embodying  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  much  more 
that  is  talked  of  and  discussed  by  our  most  intelligent  people. 
Another  even  more  correct  and  very  interesting  exponent  of  the 
kind  of  notions  our  people  entertain  on  such  subjects,  is  found  in 
the  incidental  remarks  of  the  common  newspapers  of  the  day. 
With  a  great  deal  of  the  satire,  and  more  particularly  those  un- 
derstood to  proceed  from  Mr.  Curtis,  we  have  only  this  halt  to 
find — ^they  vividly  and  most  amusingly  paint  faults  common  to 
human  nature,  and  give  the  world  to  understand  that  they  are 
pictures  of  American  society.  Apparently,  either  the  exagger- 
ated character  these  follies  have  in  our  case  received  from  cir- 
cumstances which  we  hope  are  purely  transitional,  has  deceived 
the  satirists  into  regarding  them  as  American  follies,  or,  what  we 
think  the  true  state  of  the  case,  there  has  been  a  most  Utopian 
expectation  formed,  that  we  should  exhibit  to  the  world,  not  only 
a  model  government,  but  a  model  society — one  freed  from  many 
of  the  faults  which,  under  circumstances  supposed  to  be  less 
favorable,  have  heretofore  characterized  the  social  system.  A 
feeling  seems  very  generally  to  have  prevailed  among  our  people, 
especially  among  the  philanthropically  disposed,  that  somehow, 
in  our  republic,  society  was  to  be  established  on  what  the  dream- 
ers called  ^^  a  more  simple,  natural  basis,"  old  ^^  social  tyrannies" 
were  to  be  abolished,  each  man  was  to  ^^  stand  upon  his  own  mer- 
its," the  ^^  glittering  baubles"  which  had  been  raised  to  so  false 
a  value,  were  to  be  no  longer  prized,  Jc^.  All  the  world  was 
to  see  this,  fall  in  love  with  the  benign  influences  of  republican- 
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isip — "  tottering  thrones'' — "  area  of  freedom" — "  manifest  des- 
tiny/' &o.  How  repnblioanism  could  aooomplidi  all  this,  un- 
less it  oould  banish  the  evil  from  hmnan  natm^,  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  anybody.  But,  indeed,  republicanism 
really  seems  to  have  iBgured  in  the  imaginations  of  some 
people,  as  a  scheme  for  man's  regeneration.  Probably  no  two 
w(»ds  in  the  language  have  been  more  misunderstood  than 
the  words  republican  and  anti-republican.  Almost  everything 
which  some  people  dislike,  or  which  trenches  on  their  persbnal 
satisfaction,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  styling  anti-republican. 
Many  who  would  disavow  these  false  notions  Ure,  nevertheless, 
unconsciously  infected  by  them,  and  indulge  in  speculations  really 
based  upon  them.  Those  who  would  be  utterly  disgusted  with 
any  talk  about  ^^  manifest  destiny,"  entertain  a  more  refined  and 
possibly,  therefore,  more  dangerous  error. 

The  feelings  which  prevail  with  regard  to  what  is  called 
"American  aristocracy"  illustrate  our  remarks.  We  are  the 
more  inclined  to  analyze  the  position  of  this  so-called  aristocracy 
because  it  has  been  peculiarly  a  subject  for  the  shafts  of  satire, 
and  is  very  generally  considered  most  inconsistent  with  repuUi- 
canism.  ^^  American  aristocracy"  is  a  phrase  which  is  often  ut- 
tered with  contempt  by  the  newspapers,  as  if  it  were  as  palpably 
absurd  and  ridiculous  as  to  say  an  English  Frenchman,  or  an 
ugly  beauty.  The  common  feeling  with  regard  to  it  is  often 
heard  in  such  expressions  as,  ^^  Social  distinctions  are  ridiculous 
in  this  country,"  and  ^*  To  talk  of  old  families,"  and  ^^  an  aris- 
tocracy of  birth"  is  ^^anti-republican,"  and  ^^a  most  imbecoming 
aping  of  foreign  society." 

The  complete  disseverance  of  the  social  and  political  system  in 
this  country,  though  a  fact  which,  when  formally  laid  down,  may 
even  seem  a  common  place  verity,  and  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any,  is  by  no  means  generally  realized,  and  we  think  a  false  no- 
tion of  it  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  Utopian  expectations  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Political  inequality  in  aristocratic  coun- 
tries has  produced  such  great  corresponding  social  inequality, 
that  it  is  hard  for  our  people  to  realize  that  our  political  equality 
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does  not,  cannot,  and  therefore  is  not  int^ided  to  pvodnce*  com-> 
plete  social  equality.  Other  governments  faaye  goremed  90  minchy 
it  is -hard 'to  make  people  understand  that  onr^s  goyems  $0  Jit(U» 
These  confbsed  notions  seem  to  hare  been  entertained  by  Mr. 
Tupper  in  a  passage  in  his  ^^  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  which  we 
are  the  more  inclined  to  quote,  as  it  forms  a  s<Mrt  of  commentary 
on  tiie  assumptions  of  that  '^  self-constituted  Poet-Laureate  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,"  including  ourselves. 

'^  Whence,  then,  oometh  ike  doctrine^  that  aU  $hatUd  be  free  and  equal  t 

It  is  the  lie  that  crowded  JSeU,  when  seraphs  flung  away  subjection. 

No  man  is  his  neighbor's  equal,  for  no  two  minds  are  similar. 

And  accidents,  alike  with  qualities,  have  eveiy  shade  but  sameness. 

The  .lightest  atom  of  difference  shall  destroy  the  nice  balance  of  equality, 

And  ail  things,  from  without  and  from  within,  make  one  mim  to  .differ 

from  another. 
We  are  eqwd  and  ftee^  woa  the  watchword  that  spirited  the  legions  of 
'Satcm, 

We  are  equal  and  free,  is  the  double  lie  that,  entanppeth  to  him  con- 
scripts from  the  earth. 

The  messengers  of  that  dark  despot  will  pander  to  thy  license  and-  thy 
pride, 

And  4raw  thee  from  the  crowd,  where  thou  art  safe,  to  seize  thee  in  the 
solitaiy  desert. 

Wo !  unto  him  whose  heart  the  syren  song  0/ liberty  hath  begoiled } 

Wo  I  unto  him  whose  mind  is  bewitched  by  her  treadierous  beauty. 

In  mad  zeal  flingeth  he  away  the  fetters  of  duty  and  restraint, 

And  yieldeth  up  the  holocaust  of  self  to  that  fair  idol  of  the  damned. 

No  man  hath  freedom  in  aught  save  in  that  from  which  the  wicked 
would  be  hindered. 

He  is  free  towards  God  and  man,  but  to  all.else  a  bondman." 

If  this  is  not  a  fling  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
certainly  sounds  very  much  like  it,  but  Mr.  Tupper  njay  be  for- 
given for  so  misinterpreting  that  Declaration,  when  our  own 
people  say  so  much  calculated  to  give  the  words  that  false  mean- 
ing. We  know  of  no  form  of  government  which  aims  to.  establish 
equality  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Tupper  so  amusingly  misun- 
derstands the  Declaration  of  Independence,  unless '  it  be  the 
visionary  scheme  of  the  Socialist,  which  would  take  away  the 
only  alienable,  one  of  the  advantages  which  cause  social  inequal- 
ity, viz.,  property. 
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The  truth  is,  our  govemmeiit  has  merely  left  socie^  ^  take 
that  form  which  providential  circmnstancea  shall  impress  upon  it. 
Now,  when  thus  left  to  itself,  to  eryttaUize  as  it  ^were,  it  miist 
of  neoesaty  be,  in  some  s^ise  of  the  word,  an  aristocracy.  It 
cannot  b^  a  perfect  equality ;  for^  as  Mr.  Tapper  very  truly  re- 
marks, ^^  no  two  minds  are  similar/'  and  ^^  the  lightest  atom  of 
difference  shall  destroy  the  nice  balance  of  equality."  Our 
Maker,  for  his  own  wise  and  good  purposes,  has  endowed  some 
of. us  with' advantages  and  qualittes  which  he  has  denied  tb 
others-«-wit,  beauty,  genios.  We  imagine  few  persons  will  object 
to  these  remarks,  and  to  an  aristocracy  whose  distinctions  Gh>d 
so  evidently  formed.  They  say  it  is  this  absurdr  talk  about  "  old 
families,"  who  set  up  a  claim  to  rank  by  right  of  birtJij  whidi 
excites  their  indigliation. 
'  And  yet  we  assert  that  society,  when  thus  left  to  crystallise  of 
itself,  according^  to  circumstances,  innst  of  necessity  be,  in  some 
sense  of  the  word,  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  Hereditary,  because 
one  cannot  very  well,  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenient  and  neces- 
sary courtesy,  seek  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  talents,  wit,  or 
any  other  merit,  without  also  visiting  his  family.  It  is  only  in 
this  limited  sense  that  the  appellation  ^^  old  families"  expresses 
that  to  which  they  owe  position ;  for  their  rank  is  not  hereditary 
because  people  really  take  any  especial  pleasure  in  a  man's  com- 
pany whose  father  was  ambassador  to  England,  or  value  him  one 
whit  the  more  for  being  of  ^^good  family."  The  fact  that  such 
people  often  receive  a  great  deal  of  deference  and  consideration 
long  after  the  death-  of  him  to  whom'  they  owe  elevation,  does  not 
contradict  this ;  f<Mr  this  consideration  is  really  not  due  to  any 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  people  of  ^^  old  family,"  or  respect 
for  them  as  such,  but  is  rather  deference  to  the  acknowledged 
position  they  have  thus  acquired.  And  though  people  veryofien 
think  otherwise,  and  remark,  oflen  with  very  indignant  criticism, 
on  the  ^^  false  principles"  of  society,  that  it  sometimes  apparently 
protects  the  unworthy  possessors  of  prescriptive  rank,  and  neglects 
people  of  merit,  it  is  really  no  proof  of  any  such  exaggerated 
respect  for  ^^  family."  What  such  people  forget  is,  that  society 
is  no  regular  organization,  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  make 
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it  act  is  any  degree  as  aa  nnity  wUeh  it  must  do  to  confer  posi- 
tive marks  either  of  favor  or  censure.  Poseiblyy  no  (me  distinetly 
says  or  avowedly  thinks  society  is  an.  organisation,  bnt  many  talk 
in  a  manner  which  implies  it,  and  some  even  rail  against  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  downright  personality. 

It  is  the  prindple  of  our  republic,  out  of  its  own  jurisdiotion, 
to  recognize  power  in  ewCj  and  not  power  de  jwrej  and  upon  this 
principle  the  claim  of  this  aristocracy  holds  good,  for  they  really 
have  power,  and  that,  not  in  spite  of  our  republieanism,  or  in  con* 
tradietion  to  it,  but  consistently  with  it ;  and  to  say  it  is  anti-re- 
publican is  to  talk  very  unphilosophically.  It  is  equally  absurd 
to  rail  against  this  state  of  things  on  any  other  ground,  and  say 
it  is  wrong  for  people  to  have  rank  who  do  not  win  it.  This 
transmission  of  position  is  the  operation  of  a  principle  infused  by 
a  F^vidential  hand  into  all  society,  and  which  will  exist,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  while  man  shall  be  a  social  being.  That 
principle,  is,  that  some  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  some  be 
benefitted  by  the  merits  of  others.  Why  the.  sins  of  the  fathers 
should  be  visited  on  the  children,  we  know  not.  We  only  know 
it  cannot  be  helped.  The  misfortune  sticks  to  us  with  the  taint 
of  Adam's  transgression,  for  which  Christianity  is  the  only 
remedy.  He  who  in  this  case  would  endeavor  to  oppose  this 
state  of  things,  would  only  inconvenience  himself.  No  doubt  the 
weak-minded  members  of  this  aristocracy  are  often  ridiculously 
vain,  of  their  position,  but  the  vanity  is  no  more  ridiculous  than 
to  be  vain  of  any  other  purely  Providential  distinction.  It  is  no 
more  anti-republican  than  for  a  pretty  woman  to  be  vain  of  her 
beauty.* 

*  From  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  whioh  is  another  indication 
of  wide  spread  interest  in  things  social,  the  following  is  apposite : 

"  The  g&vemmerU  of  Manners  and  Fashion  may  he  rendered  less  tyrannical, 
as  the  political  and  rdigiotts  governments  have  heat,  by  some  antagonistic 
Union.  Mikt  in  Church  and  State,  men's  first  emancipaiions  from  excess  of 
restriction  were  achieved  by  numbersy  bound  together  by  a  common  creed  or  a 
common  political  faith"  "  There  needs,  then,  a  Protestantism  in  social 
usages.  Abortive  as  individual  protests  generdUy  turn  out,  it  may  be  that 
nothing  effectual  wiU  be  done  untU  there  arises  some  organized  resistance  to 
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The  great  aocoBatioxi,  however,  against  our  ^^  Ainerican  aristo- 
crats" is  that  they  so  frequently  array  themselves  against  any 
hut  prescriptiye  claims  to  position.  No  doubt,  such  assumptions 
of  conservative  airs  are  very  ridiculous,  and  a  fair  subject  for 
satire.  StiU  we  do  not  think  them  altogether  to  blame.  Their 
position  has  been  so  much  misunderstood,  and  dieir  has  been  such 
a  disposition  to  ridicule  tlteir  claims,  as  ^^  absurd' in  a  republic," 
that  they  have  themselves  mistaken:  their  own  footing,  and  instead 
of  feeling  that  they  ar«  a  necessary  part  of  any  society ;  they 
have  grown  to  imagine,  their  social  rank  the  result  of  something 
foreign  to  republicanism  and  akin  to  nobility  in  monarchical 
countries,  something  in  spite  of,  and  in  opposition  to  all  claims  to 
social  rank  from  merit  or  any  other  cause.  And  so  they  have 
grown  to  think  their  social  rank  is  to  be  built  up  upon  the  ruins  of 
all  social  rank  not  derived  from  proscription.  As  might  be 
expected,  those  who  would  be  least  likely  to  attain  position  by 
merit,  are  the  persons  who  most  perseveringly  attempt  to  put 
down  those  who  can. win  it.  Theirs  are  the  weak  heads  who  can- 
not judge  for  themselves,  and  whose  opinions  and  feelings  being 
chiefly  deiived  from  those  of  other  people,  they  iiave  taken  up  the 
prevalent  idea  that  they  are  somehow  or  other  antagonistic  to 
merit.  Probably  it  would  not  be  so  great  an  objection  to  a  man, 
that  ^'  Ms  father  sold  dry  goods  by  the  yard,"  did  die  objectors 
not  imagine  that  the  fact  of  his  deriving  no  disadvantage  from 
his  ancestors,  proved  that  they  ought  not  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  theirs. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities,  some  frigid  to  the  stupidities  could  not 
make  them  undi&rstand  the  impolicy,  of  pluming  themselves  on  a 
merely  Providential  circumstance.  It  so  provokes  people  lo 
inquire  into  personal  traits.  For  a  rich  fool  to  pride  himself  upoft 
his  wealth,  is  but  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  vacancy  of  that  ''upper 
tenement  to  let,  to  any  stray  ideas  in  want  of  a  location."     They 

Ihis  iiwisible  despotism.    The  liberty  of  the  subjed,  asserted  in  our  constUuiionp 
has  yd  to  he  wrested  from  this  subtler  tyranny.** 

What  we  spoke  of  as  absence  of  organization,  is  read  by  others  want  of 
organization.    To  this  suggestion,  however,  there  might  be  many  pros  and 
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should  know  strong  lights,  do  not  suit  them,  and  not  provoke  the 
irorld  to  remark  that^  though  they  are  in  niches,  thej  are  abomi- 
nably bad  statues.     There  is  one  remedy  against  the  tyranny  of 
"old  families."    People  often  refer  to  them  because  their  ack- 
nowledged position  does  often  give  them  the  key  to  the  best  soci- 
ety, but  sensible  people  seek  the  best  society,  not  because  they 
value,  the  company  of  members  of  old  families,  but  because  they 
suppose  in  that  highest  society  are  to  .be  found  people  of  wit, 
genius  and  merit.    And  should  they  succeed  in  excluding  from 
it  all  but  old  families,  whidi  they  never  will,  the  highest  society 
would  soon  lose  the  prestige  of  being  the  best.    Even  prescriptive 
wit,  genus  and  beauty,  which  always  value  these  qualities  more 
than  fdmihfy  would  prefer  the  circles  where  they  are  the  test  of 
admittance  to  those  where  family  alone  is.     Because,  Miss  Bremer 
made  some  imprudent  revelations,  some  of  the  prescriptives  have  . 
said  they  will  not  invite  any  more  "  poor  devils  of  authors"  to 
their  homes.     Possibly  when  the  poor  devils  of  authors  are  gone, 
the  charm  of  their  entertainments  may  be  gonei     There  must  be 
an  urray  of  minor  characters  when  Hamlet  is  played,  and  a  door* 
keeper  to  whom  we  must  pay  due  notice,  but  after  all  itis  Hamlet 
that  carries  us  to  the  play,  and  the  he%t  society,  without  the  best 
people,  is  the  play '  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 
Amusing  are  the  discussions  of  which  this  aristocracy  is  sometimes 
the  subject.    Practical  people,  Who  plainly  see  that  the  aristocrats 
are  one  of  the  " powers  that  be,"  will  profess  their  "belief  in 
family  and  blood,"  and  point  out,  that  ofd  families  are  a  consid* 
erable  element' in  the  ha^  society  everywhere.     And  so  they  are, 
not  because  old  families  produce  good  society,  but  because  that 
certain  age  and  permanency,  which  is  essential  to  the  best  society, 
also  produces  old  families.     In  reply  to  all  this,  some  aristocracy 
hater  will  trace  back  the  pedigree  of  the  old  families,  to  end  as  it 
often  does,  in  some  shoemaker  or  ditcher.     The  discuscdon  is  still 
more  amusing,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  plebeian  or  patrician 
prestage  is  supposed  to  attach  to  certain  occupations.     We  were 
once  much  amused  with  a  young  lady,  who  made  a  grand  distinc- 
tion between  commission  and  dry  goods  merchants.     She  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  justify  her  distinction,  until  she  bethought  l^erself  of 
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the  disadvantage  of  aaso'ciatm'g  with  men,  who  f*  kiww  the  pride  of 
everything  you  wear." 

The  most  amusing  instance  of  yanity  of  position  that  we  ever 
met  with  we  saw  while  writing -this  artiele.  A  marriage  liotiee^  in 
a  Kew  York  paper,  was  followed  by  these'  words :  ^'  It  affords,  us 
pleasure  to  state  that  many  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of  this 
eity  were  present  on  the  oeoasion,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony  so 
impressively  rendered  by  Dr.  Hawks."  To  our  ears  it  Sounds 
very  mudi  like  a  certificate  of  position.  We  d6  not  design  notic* 
ing  those  criticisms  and  satires,  which  point  at  apparently  local 
faults,  but  we  wish  more  particularly  to  discuss*  those,  wUch  seem 
applicable  to  Soiithemers.  Among  these  sure  the  influence  of 
wealth,  love  of  distinctions,  fcc: 

The  influence  of  money  and  political  distinctions  seems  to  be 
the  natural  result  of  that  int^isified  pursuit-  of  them  by  our  peo« 
pie,  whidh  was  apparentiy  caused  by  the  fact,  that  ^he  money,  in 
whose  reach  they  are  here  placied,  had  been  so  long  debarred  from 
them.  Ihe  only  American  peculiarity  about  that  pursuit  and 
influence' is  its  exaggerated  aspect,  and  this,  we  doubt  not,  is 
merely  transitional.  Possibly,  the  influence  of  wealth,  so  begot- 
ten, may  react  and  prolong  that  enggerated  aspect  of  the  pursuit* 
What,  in  our  case,  however,  gives  a  gross  character  to  our  osten- 
tation of  wealth,  is,  that  while  opr  people  go  through  with  what 
may  be  called  the  nwney  making  pha$e  of  their  existence,  they 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  those  tastes  for  the  beautifiil  in  art  and 
miture,  which  can  alone  refine  and  dignify  the  pleasures  of  the 
spending  phase  and  when  they  arrive  at  it,  they  only  know  how 
to  spend  it  in  having  finer  dothes,  houses  ai^d  furniture  than  their 
neighb<Mr9«  The  story  of  Mr*  Potipher  and  the  wood^pi  books  in 
lus  library,  is  an  old  one,  which  we  read  long  ago,  of  some  par* 
venuy  but  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  was  guilty  of  a  more  ori- 
ginal and  equally  amusing  blunder.  She  had  in  her  sitting  room 
a  book  case,  with  two  sets  of  books  in  it,  one  Harper's  Family 
Library  bound  in  drab,  the  other  some  set  bound  •  in  black.  -  She 
had  them  arranged  in  her  shelves,  first  a  drab  book  and  then  a 
black  book,  and  so  on,  drab  and  black  alternately  all  the  way 
through,  forming  a  sort  of  mosaic,  which  used  to  amuse  her  vis* 
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iters  very  mueh.    A  gentleman  firie&d  of  ours  used  to  dedftre  that 
she  read  them  in  that  order. 

.  Probably,  no  charge  brought  against  onr  society  is'so  calculated 
to  excite  our  indignation,  as  the  charge  of  dnllnees.  To  be  a  bore 
is  decidedly  the  irorst  crime  ihe  nineteenth  century  knows.  Now, 
we  doubt  not,  in  a  great  many  of  the  young-lady-complamts  of 
weariness  with  balls,  parties  and  receptions,  which  followed  so 
close  on  Miss  Bremer's  account  of  a  New  York  dinner  party, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  affectation  of  the  hkae.  To  those  who 
really  suffer  from  bores,  we  should  like  to  commend  a  charming 
b^t  of  morality  we  learned  from  Jeremy  Taylor.  On  care  of 
time,  he  says,  we  ought  not  to  bestow  it  on  vain,  tedious  or  un- 
profitable persons.  It  certainly  is  not  a  forced  eonstmction  to 
say  the  words '  **  yain,  tediots  and  unprofitable  persons,"  admira^ 
bly  describe  bores^  And  who  will  not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  so 
charming  a  morality,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  anglican 
Ghrysostom,  which  makes  itnot  only  allowable,  but  actually  a  pos- 
itive duty  to  cut  bores  ! 

The  question  of  our  dullness  is  certainly  a  most  important 
problem  for  our  solution,  and  very  naturally  carries  us  back  to 
first  principles,  and  leads  us  to  inquire  what  is  the  object  of  the 
gatherings,  which  we  call  "  going  into  society,'-  what  the  want  in 
human  nature  which  so  evidently  requires  their  ministry.  One 
thing  is  certain,  it  is  not  the  want  of  a  field  for  the  display  of 
wealth,  wit,  beauty  or  importance  of  any  kind,  whether  monied 
or  prescriptive)  nor  is  it  the  want  of  a  field  for  matrimonial  specu- 
lations. It  is  very  evidently  a  want  in  a  better  philosophy  of  life, 
which  takes  small  account  of  such  necessities  as  these. 

For  ourselves  we  have  often  summed  up  the  best  philosophy  of 
life  in  ^^  Do  the  duty,"  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  ^^  which  lies  nearest 
thee."  In  this  philosophy  happiness  was  never  intended  to  be 
the  object,  and  is  like  one  of  those  point  stars  which  can  only  be 
distinguished  when  we  look  at  surrounding  stars  and  away  from 
them.  Thwefore,  "do  the  duty."  It  was,  however^  intended  we 
should  have  relaxations  and  enjoyments,  but  chiefly  of  tiie  present. 
Life  is  too  sh<Nrt  and  uncertain  to  sacrifice  the  present  too  largely 
to  a  future  of  this  world,  and  its  enjoyments  should  be  in  fruition. 
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Therefore,  enjoy  the  ple^isare  which  lies  nearest  thee.  Now,  we 
opine,  it  is  just  this  kind- of  enjoyment  which  parties  Mid  social 
gatherings  were  designed  to  fnmish.  The  proper  spirit  for  their 
enjoyment  seems  to  consist  in  heing  able  to  throw  off  cares, 
designs,  business  prefects  and  be  gay,' witty,  philosophical,  or 
sentimental,  jtist  as  the  spirit  of  present  enjoyment  shall  suggest. 
Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  hare  referred  to  this  sort  of  spirit  when  he 
said,  " hit  who  is  wit  »■  fnollyMf  ^^^  ^™Q  is  a  fool  all  the  timfe/' 
He  probably  intended  to  express  the  idea  that  he  who  never 
throws  off  thought  completely  and  surrenders  himself  to  the 
wjoyment  of  the  present  is  as  great  a  fool  as  he  who  neret  thinks. 
He  also  expresses  our  own  idea,  that  it  is  impotoible  to  violate 
either  half  of  our  summary  of  the  philosophy  of  life  and  properly 
perform  the  other  half. 

To  those  who  violate  this  philosophy  Providence  morally  awards 
practical  justice,  by  making  them  itiss  happiness  and  become 
incapable  of  enjoyment.  In  this  country  it  is  often  matter  of 
remark,  that  our  laboring  classes  seem  incapable  of  relaxatioi^  ^ 
and  have  few  holidays,  but  this  complaint  of  our  dullness  proves 
that  the  same  disposition  is  more  generally  diffused.  .We  all 
seem  to  err  by  overdoing  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  us,  the  duty 
of  providing  for  our  families,  and  we  look  forward  to  being  rich 
before  we  can  take  breath  to  enjoy  ourselves.  We  have  given 
the  apparent  causes  of  this  exaggerated  pursuit  of  wealth,  and 
possibly  with  our  indifference  to  relaxations  as  such  the  Puritanical 
dement  in  our  national  character  may  have  something  to  do. 
The  Cavalier  element,  which  shoidd  modify  the  Puritanical  ele- 
ment, has,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  discuss  further  on,  never 
had  fair  scope. 

Our  misfortune  is,  that  our  intensified  pursuit  of  that  which  is 
the  duty  nearest  us,  has  neutraliced  the  agreeableness  of  those 
who  should'-be  the  most  agreeable  part  of  our  society,  the  men  of 
aim.  and  purpose,  and  has  made  them  as  a  class  capable  of  nothing 
but  aim  and  purpose.  The  danger  with  mere  pleasure  seekers  is 
that  they  are  apt  to  become  mere  excitement  seekers,  incapable 
of  enjoying  any  society  which  does  not  have  excitement,  and  jaded 
and  worn  out  with  that.    The  difficulty  with, pur  men  of  aim  and 
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purpose'  is  that  th&y  are  Kke  whist  {layers  who  are  aocnstomed  to 
play  for  moaey.  They  cannot  be  interested  in  playing  for  noth- 
ing. They  are  so  s^MMi8t<Nned  to  the  exciting  game  where  the 
brilliant  stakes  of.  fortune  and  place  are  played  for,  that  they 
need  s^metiiing  to  give  interest  to  the  game.  It  -is  notorious  in 
the  experience  of  aU  that  many  of  our  beet  men  are  bored  widi 
parties,  and  bores  at  them. .  Others  are  so  affected  by  habit,  dxey 
play  for  some  social  stakes,  admiratioA>^  rank  fcc,  than  which, 
nothing  is  more  destructive  of  the  true  enjoyment  of  society, 
though  like  gambling,  it  gives  a  spurious  interest  to  the  game. 
There  is  even  evidence  that  this  state  of  things  has  its  effsct  on 
our  few  pleasure  seekers,  and  makaa  them  even  more  inclined  to 
be  excitement  seekers. 

Possibly  some  one  may  remark,  that  what  we  have  endeavored 
io  represent  as  the  true  spirit  for  the  enjoyment  of  .society  is 
precisely  the  <]!hristian  spirit,  and  may  suspect  us  of  making  out 
an  argument  to  p^int  at  a  previously  selected  moral.  We,  how- 
^  ever,  disclaim  any  such  intention,  and  argued,  not  upon  the 
ground  of  right,  but  expediency.  Certain  it  is,  however,  th«t 
viewing  things  solely  upon  the  ground  of  expediency,  all  true 
philosophy  of  hnman  life  or  actions  may  be  summed  up  in  ^^Be  a 
Christian,"  all  false  philosophy  in  ^^  Appear  a  Christian.'^  And 
without '  troubling  ourselves  to  reason  out  true  philosophy  in 
every  instance,  we'  may  often  discern  its  position  by  simply 
watching  the  imitative  steps  of  fidse  philosophy.  And  in  this 
ease  we  can  prove  true  philosophy  by  the  false.  Those,  who  most 
have  any.  other  olgect  in  view  than  enjoyment,  veil  it  under  an 
air  of  abandon  and  frank,  careless  gaiety.  The  style  which 
people  affect  is  inconvenient.  The  difference  in  point  of  expediency 
between  true  and  false  philosophy  is,  that  it  is  really  impossible 
for  a  long  time  successively  to  affect  what  we  are  n#t.  Affected 
merriment  r^lgs  hollow.  Single  lies  may  sometilnes  succeed,  and 
extraneous  circumstances  may  sometimes  obscure  a  man's  real 
character  in  the  eyeeof  the  world,  but  we  doubt  much  if  any 
man  ever  lived,  who,  by  his  own  hypocrisy  or  affectation,  long 
aucee^ded  in  deceiving  the  world  as  to  his  real  character.  That 
highest  art,  which  <ian  completely  coiiceal  art,  has  notiyet  been 
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ikttained*    Ey^n  Talleyrand  only  gained  the  abaracter  of  a  pro- 
found diBsimulflrtor. 

A  writer  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  (Mr.  Curtis,)  says  that,  theo- 
retically, society  is  the  playful  encounter  of  sprightliness  and  wit. 
Undoubtedly,  the  spirit  of  present  enjoyment  usually  vents  itself 
in  mere  idle  jests,  and  gay  trifling  nonsense,  and  is  much  embel- 
lished- by  sprightliness  aSid  wit,  but  to  say  that  society  is  merely^ 
or  even  chiefly  a  field  for  the  concounter  of  sprightliness  and  wit> 
(which  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  remark,)  is  to  lose  the  spon- 
taneonsness  which  is  its  chief  charm.  It  is  probable  the  most 
agre^ble  phase  of  society,  and  the  witty  person  who  is  not 
spoiled,  is  the  most  agreeable  character  in  society.  Unfortunately, 
how'ever,  the  rewards  of  wit'  are  so  great,  it  is  so  admired  and 
appreciated  that  few  wits  have  heads  strong  enough  not  to  be 
tempted  into  catering  fdr  admiration,  trying  to  be  witty.  If  & 
man  says  one  or  two  good  things ;  makes  a  few  sparkling  retorts, 
forthwith  he  has  that  most  unfortunate  reputation,  the  reputation 
of  a  wit,  and  half  the  people  he  meets  are  perpetually  trying  to 
draw  him  out^  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  for  him  to  take  it  up 
by  some  brilliant  repartee.  And  how  strong  the  temptation  to 
try  to  fulfil  such  complimentary  expectations,  and  then  he  may 
be  amusing  but  he  ceases  to  be  agreeable,  and  he  who  tries  to  be 
witty  is  just  as  sure  to  fail  often  as  the  corners,  which  most  papers 
of  the  day  reserve  for  funny  things,  are  sure  to  contain  a  great 
many  stupid  anecdotes.  Theodore  Hook  was  what  we  should  call 
an  amusing  man,  Charles  Lamb  an  agreeable  one. 

We*  have  put  interpretations  on  the  words  amusing,  agreeable, 
enjoyment,  pleasure,  to  illustrate  distinctions  which  we  desired  to 
make  evident,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  the  words  have  that 
meaning  in  the  dictionaries. 

The  truth  is,  every  profound  criticism  on  our  society  is  like 
discussing  the  clearness  of  water,  into  which  more  is  constantly 
being  poured.  We  are  not  yet  what  we  shall  be.  We  shall  get 
rid  of  this  somewhat  parvenu  phase  of  money  making,  and 
though  the  critics  do  not  think  so,  we  shall  have  our  men  of 
leisure.  To  those  who  live  in  New  York  it  probably  seems  that 
fortunes  must  always  change  hands  often  in  this  country,  and 
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doubtless  ia  that  commercial  city,  where  there  will  always  be 
much  speculation;  it  always  will  be  so.  But  we  have  strong 
hopes  that,  elsewhere,  things  will  get  to  hejmt  right.  As  there 
is  no  artificial  law  of  entail  in  our  country  to  keep  estates  in  the 
family,  wealth  will  not,  of  course,  remain  in  the  Jiands  as  long  as 
in  Europe,  but  we  want  no  more  dead  fiats  of  aristocratic  and 
prescriptive  refinement  for  our  best  society.  We  want  perma- 
nence enough  for  refinement,  cultivated  tastes,  but  not  so  much 
permauence  as  to  exclude  originality,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe 
we  shall  have  all  we  need.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  this 
desirable  state  of  things  arrives,  for  there  are  many  influ^ioes 
and  most  desirable  ones  to  work  before  we  shall  be  fairly  matured 
and  settled  down  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  we  have  £uth  to 
believe  it  will  come.  Meantime,  we  have  some  noble  ejcamples 
of  what  many  more  of  our  people  will  be  when  that  day  comes. 
And  if  anything  can  hasten  that  day  and  soften  the  faults  of  the 
present,  it  must  be  the  cultivation  of  that  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  hitherto  so  wanting  in  our  national  character.  It 
is  not  to  be  credited,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  character)  which) 
even  in  its  original  state,  was  always  famed  for  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  andruraj  adornment,  should,  with  the  infiisioa 
of  wurmer  blood,  lose  all  taste  for  beauty.  And  the  cultiviition 
of  this  taste  must  be  one  strong  infiuence  against  the  ostentation 
of  mere  wealth. 

The  interest  awakened  as  to  our  social  manifestations  has  given 
rise  to  discussions  as  to  our  manners,  and  Miss  Leslie  has  written 
a  Behavior-Book  which  some  critic  has  styled  the  best  Bnbrio 
for  the  direction  of  young  ladies,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range 
of  Chesterfield  literature.  He  who  could  apply  the  name  of 
Chesterfield  to  the  literature  of  good  manners  must  have  a  v«ry 
false  idea  of  good  manners,  and  it  certainly  makes  the  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Leslie  sound  rather  ironical.  Chesterfield  was  emphati- 
cally the  advocate  of  that  false  philosophy  which  teaches  its .  fol- 
lowers only  to  appear  what  they  should  be,  and  in  nothing  m<Hre 
strenuously  than  in  good  manners  do  we  advocate  the  necessity, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  of  being  what  we  wish  to  appear. 

Miss  Leslie  seems  to  have  adopted  the  word  behavior  as  more 
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general  in  its  s^ni&ciiAion  tlian  mannas,  but  in  reading  the  book 
one  is  often  tempted  to  look  back  to  the  preface  and  see  if  she 
gives  any  explanation  of  what  die  means  by  behavior,  for  under 
it  she  comprehends  quite  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  information 
upon  various  subjects.  We  have  directions  how  to  choose  dresses, 
directions  how  to  make  dresses — oven  a  little  theology,  and  very 
poor  theology  too.  Among  o&er  things  she  says,  ^'  It  you  have 
breakfasted  early,"  (in  travelling)  "it  will  be  well  to  put  some 
ging^bread  nuts  or  biscuits  into  your  satchel,  as  yon  may  become 
very  htmgry  before  dinner  !"  We  are  not  sure  but  she  advises 
her  readers  to  wear  India  nibbers  in  wet  weather,  but  not  having 
the  book  at  hand  we  will  not  swear  to  it 

The  book  is  written  in  a  pleasant  gossipping  s<»rt  of  vein,  and 
bears  evident  marks  of  emanating  from  a  person  who  had  lived 
much  in  hotels  and.  boarding  houses,  and  seen  all  kinds  of  people 
and  manners,  and  it  is  evidently  designed  to  minister  to  what  she 
thinks  a  real  want  of  such  people  and  our  people  generally.  If,  as 
she  apparently  thinks,  this  general  want  is  a  mete  knowledge  of  forms 
and  conventionalities,  the  book  is.  quite  useless,  for  they  <»nnot 
be  taught  by  list  or  rule,  because  the  rules  unassisted  by  good 
sense,  good  feeling  and  observation  would  half  the  time  mislead, 
and  the  possessor  of  those  qualities  would  never  need  the  aid 
of  rules. 

Wo  were  much  amused  with  the*  application  of  Miss  Leslie's 
ndes  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lady,  who  declared  her  intention  of 
behaving  by  the  behavior  book.  Miss  Leslie  lays  down  the  law 
most  positively  on  the  subjects  of  arguments  and  discussions  in 
company,  and  says  when  any  one  differs  in  opinion  from  us,  •  we 
must  simply  bow  and  change  the  subject.  A  rule,  which  particur 
larly  needs  the  interpretation  of  good  sense  to  be  of. any  value,  for 
applied  without  exception,  and  Miss  Leslie  menti(»is  none,  it  would 
nearly  put  a  stop  to  all  conversation.  The  comical  way  in 
which  our  friend  caricatured  Miss  Leslie's  directions  was  quite 
irreastible. 

The  truth  is  we  think  Miss  Leslie  has  mistaken  the  general 
want,  and  it  is  not  so  much  a  knowledge  of  conventionaliJ;ies  as  a 
want  of  respect  for  externals  for  forms.    It  is  a  curious  study  to 
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trace  in  so  maity  directions  ih»  inflnenee  of  Aat  great  rebellion 
of  .crushed  spirit  against  ^t7^aln]oal  form,  which  w^  the  idea  of 
the  reformation.of  religion  in r the  fifteenth  century.  It  has 
gradually  affected  politios,  manners,  and  Qven  on  the  danee  con 
its  influence  be  traced,  polka  dancing  being  just  as  mnek  an  efieot 
of  the  abuse  of- the  style  of  manners  caused  by  it,  as  the  minuet 
yfiuB  an  effect  of  the  contrary  spirit.  It  nas  even  colored  the  st^le 
of  conversation.  What  young  lady  and  clergyman  at  the  present 
day  (even  in  a  novel)  w<mld  address  each  other  as  ^^  Dear  exceU^it 
•  Mr.  Arden,'?  and  "My  dear  amiable  yonng  friend,"  expressions 
taken  itom  an  old  fashioned  nov^  In  those  days,  apparently, 
it  was  customary  to  express  feeling,  and  our  grandmothers  were 
sentimental  young  ladies.  The  prevailing  tone  now  is  badinage, 
and  we  have  lively  young  ladies. 

There  can  be  itio  doubt  that  we  err  on  the  other  side  and  jest 
too  mnch.  To  say  that  "there  is  manya  truth  spok^i  in  jest," 
is  a  weak  mode  of  expression.  It  were  more  true  to  say,  there 
never  was  a  jest  nttered  which  did,  not  in  some  way  in^uence 
■truth.  It  might  be  a  curious  speculation,  which  were  most 
nn&vorable  to  eloquence,  the  day  of  sentiment  or  the  day  of 
badinage^  Both  weakened  the  language  expressive  of  feMing, 
the  one  by  using  it  to  affect  feeling,  the  other  by  using  it  in  jest. 
.  As  might  have  been  expected,  we  Americans,  who  are  so  emi- 
nently affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  display  the  extreme  of 
want  of  respect  for  the  outward,  or,  in  other  words,  folrms.  We 
evinee.it  in  our  newspapers  and  in  our  conversation,  through  which 
often  floats  a  current  of  oontempt«for  what  are  called  the  "fiiJse 
etiquettes-'  and  "unmeaning  conventionalities"  of  sodely.  It 
is  sometimes  said  of  popular  writers,  that  they  "  hate  cant  and 
conventionalism;*'  thus  calling  in  alleteration'sardul  aid  to  assist 
in  placing  conventionalities  in  bad  company. 

The  idea  thatflne  manners  ,arethe  results  pf  flne  feelings  would, 
by  the  generality  of  people,  be  considered  a  very  fine  theory  of 
somewhat  romantic  people ;  but  they  would  think  that,  at  this 
day,  owing  to  the  falseness  of  .what  is  called  the  best  society,  it  is 
totally  untrue  in  practice,  for  people  of  fine  feelings*  do  •  not 
always  have  good  manners,  and  people  of  bad  feelings  often  imi 
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iate  ( f^id,  to  their  pereeptioDSy  Very  peifeotly )  •  what  we  call  good 
uanners.  And  they  would  sflence  moet  theorists  by  tiie  very  true 
jpemarky  that  the  beat  maimers  aro  only  foaigid  in  those  who  have 
been  a  greo^t  deal  into  the  best  society. 

A  thing  cannot,  however^  be  true  in  theory  and  untrue  in  pra<3- 
tiee.  The  reoencilktion  between  theory  andpractice,  in  this  case, 
ezpluns  the  true  value  of  those  much  maligned  oonventionalities, 
and  is  found  in  the  fiust,  that  good  mannereare  not  only  tiie  efi^ot 
jef  'a  fine  diaracter  and  fine  feelings,  but  that  they  do  also  powers 
.jully  rei^t  upon  them.  Howev^  noble  and  unselfish  a  man's 
prinoiples  maybe  in  the  main^  he  is  still  hfltauin,  and  the  old 
Adam  is  strong  within  hi]p.  Selfishness  will  peep  out.  in  the 
detail  of  his  chainicter,  and  he  needs  visible  props  and  aid^  and  a 
minute  course  of  cUscipline,  to  refine  and  polish  feeling  from  sel- 
fishness in  the  little  thin^  of  whidi  life  is  m^e  up.  For  con* 
qtiering  this  selfishness,  no  better  system,  could  be  devised  tlmn 
the  forms  and  conventionalities  of  good  society*  They  are  h 
perpetual  finger-post,  pointing  to  how  we  ought  to.  feel.  Conven- 
tionalities are,  in  veaUty,  only  a  system  of  wholesome  restraints, 
which,  like  all  human  laws,  are  'Object  to  the  disadvantage  of 
being  interpreted  by  Pharisees  aocording^to  letter,  and  not  accord- 
ii^  to  spirit-^-restraints,  however,  which  will  profit  every  one  who 
)ias  the  disceniment  to rea&d  th«m  aright,  and  not  mistake  ferrule 
of  universal  application  what  is  temporary,  Jocal  or  the  result  of 
those  accidents,  which  so.  easily  afiect  society,  simply  because  it  is 
no  orgaaiiation.  The  spirit  begotten  by  them,  the  spitit,  the  soul 
of  good  breeding,  is  a  thiDg  capable  of  improving  the  best  char^ 
actor — ^a  thing  which  might  haye  improved  in  some  particulars,  even 
so  honest,  expansive  a  nature  as  that  of  dear,  sturdy,  affectionate, 
generous,  though  somewhat  ursine,  Dr.  Johnston. . 

There  was  probably  a  day  when  the  style  of -manners  was 
Cfverloaded  by  etiquettes,  ruled  simply  by  precedents ;  but  that 
day.  is  passed,  and  though  weak  human  nature  (  which,  as  has  hem 
^truly  said,  is  like  a  drunken  man  upon  horsebaek — ^put  him  up  on 
one  side  and  straightway  he  falls  down  on.  the  other  )  will  always 
be  in  danger  of  placing  too  much  value  on  the  externals,  it  may 
yet  be  saadit  that  few  of  thift  conventions  and  externals  of  what  are 
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called  good  manners  at  tke  present  day,  are  of  no  value  at  all,  and 
almoBtnone  are  at  all  bnrthensome.  To  aaoertain  th^r  ralne,  the  beat 
rule  would  probably  be  the  church's  ^^  quod  s^nper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus/'  and  it  is  for  this  reason  thai-  for^gn  travel  is 
supposed  to  improve  a  man's  mamiers.  And  there  is  really  no 
good  society  in  the  world  where  an  observance  of  anything  more 
than  uniyersal  rules  of  good  breeding  is  absolutely  essential,  or 
where  the  interpretation  accepted  is  not  according  to  spirit,- in- 
stead of  letter.  Kor  does  this  condemn  ^^  wit  bett  so^fy,"  *for 
the  mountainous  value  it  is  supposed  to  place  on  conventialities 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  those  whom  want  of  acquaintance 
with  it  have  prevented  from  learning  their  true  value.  Snobs,  we 
have  seen,  who  imagined  their  social  position  depended  on  their 
maintaining  the  last  letter  of  it,  even  to  trampling  on  all  good 
Reeling ;  but  the  very  next  day  we  have  seen  some  noble  «nd  dia* 
coming  soul  do  the  very  thing  the  snobs  so  feared  to  do,  and  the 
maligned  public  opinion  of  that  society  vindicated  itself,  by  its 
immediate  acquiescence.  And  so,  upon  uialysis,  we  find  the  theory 
true,  that  fine  manners  are  really  the  result  of  the  finest  feelings 
Conventionalities  refine  the  manners  by  refining  and  improving 
feelings,  but  only  within  the  curcles  of  sympathies  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  character  on  which  they  act,  and  therefore  they  can 
only  produce  the  best  manners  upon  the  raw  material  of  ike  beet 
characters.^  And,  besides,  unless  they  improve  the  manners 
through  the  feelings,  the  r^ult  never  will  be  nothing  but  a  coun- 
terfeit. And,  moreover,  to  produce  the  ideal  of  manners,  a  mA, 
must  not  only  go  into  the  best  society,  but  must  live  in  it,  by  hav- 
ing.his  homo-life  subjected  to  its  restraints.  A  man  may  travel 
idl  over  Suro|$e,  and'  associate  constantly  in  its  best  circles — may 
have  been  constantly  and  intimately  thrown  with  the  most  .truly 
refined  and  polished  women  in  the  world ;  but  unless  that  respect- 
ful deference  of  manner  he  has  learned  to  observe  towards  th^nn 
is  observed  just  as  much  towards  the  needlewoman  who  makes  hia 
linen,  his  manners  will  never  approach  that  ideal  of  fine  manners 
wjiich  is  <iurrent  coin  everywhere,  and,  moreover,  the  insincerity 
of  the  counterfeit  deference  of  manners  he  may  have  acquired, 
will  inevitably  be  betarayed,  soon  or  late,  to  every  woman  of  the 
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lightest  disoemment  withirhbm  he  afisod&tes— flo^  essential,  as  a 
natter  of  espediencj,  is  sincerity  to  tlie  best  manners.    - 

Pwhaps  the  misapprehensioH  on  the  ^snbject  of  conventionalities 
may  be  attributed  to  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  disadvantage  of  being  read  according  to  the  letter,  and  not 
spirit;  the  other  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ideal  of  the  best 
manners,  namely,  a  perfectly  correct  expression  of  a  noble  char- 
ter, is  not  that  which  calls  forth  the  common  expression,  '*  What 
fine  mann^rsr"  The  truth  is,  the  vehicle  manner  is  only  suscep- 
tible of  merit  as  a  vehicle,  and,  when  it-is  correct,  it  so  naturally 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  fine  idea,  of  which  it  i$  only  the 
embodiment,  that  one  only  exclaims,  ^^What  k  noble,  lovely 
character."  It  is  not  that  the  result  is  not  appreciated,  but  diat 
it  is  not  appreciated  a9  manner.  The  expression  is  forgotten  in 
the  thought ;  and,  for  thip  reason,  it  perhaps  is,  that  insincere 
maimers  are  so  often  remarked  upon  as  fine  manners.  The  expres- 
tton  being,  as  it  were,  somewhat  dissevered  from  the  idea,beconieB 
more  apparent,  and  the  manner  is  remarked  upon. 

The  above  observation  proves  (what  few  persons  would,  at  first 
sight,  admit,  of  that  supposed  system  of  hollow  selfishness,  '^  our 
but  societjf  *' )  that,  whatever  confusion  society  may  be  in,  about 
the  names,. when  we  come  to  things,  it  concurs  in  our  standard  of 
good  manners;  for  while  few  would  eaU  a  person  who  confonned 
to  that  standard  a  model  of  good  manners,  almost  all  would  ex- 
claim, ^^  After  all,  hew  superior  is  such  a  person  to  onepossesmng 
merely  the  varnish  of  good  manners."  Perhaps  no  better  exam- 
ple can  be  given  of  good  brought  out  of  evil,  than  the  effect  in 
elevating  our  standards,  which  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
tripetal force  of  individual  selfishness  has  hajrdly  room  to  expand 
before  it  meets,  and  is  counteracted  by  the  centrifugal  force  of 
other  people's  selfishness.  And  all,  therefore,  who  are  aetuated 
by  expediency,  should  aim  at  this  standard ;  for  wheresoever  man- 
ners, in  the  sense  of  an  expression  of  character,  have  influence 
over  our-fellow  beings/  they  act  according  to  these  rules.  Nor 
are  these  remarks  untrue,  because  the  word  manners  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  comprehend  powers  of  enter- 
tainment, gracelul  motion,  &c.    The  definition  cannot  be  properly 
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made  to  ^xdode  the  e^preasidn  of  ehwractier,  or,  indeed,  to  render 
if  a  snbordmate  part  of  manners,  for  while  those  otheir  qnidities 
make  people^enjoy  onr  society,  admire  onr  iippearanoe  and  man- 
ners, as  an  expression  of  character,  make  people  l&e  or  disBke 
itf  >*  and  whether  we  choose  to  recognise  the  factor  notr--whether 
WQ  choose  to  improve  the>  character  or  not,  it  will  be  ex^essed  in 
spite  of  ns.  Real  <diaracters  f^e  a  mixed  thread,  but  he  who' has 
the  rare  T&eernment  to  analyze  them  properly,  will  hardly  find 
an  exception  to  these  rules.  Chesterfield  und  Charles  11.  were 
men  who  eminently  possessed -those  qualitieB  which  make  a  man 
an  agreeaUe  companion,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  wit,  and 
a  certain  cheerfiil,  ^'  nerer«say-(fie  "  philosophy,  which  is  the  most 
delightfnl  thmg  in  the  world  in  a  companiott^  Their  manners, 
though  in  many  respects  charming,  were  certainly  not  models; 
Both  possessed 'much  of  that  refined  and  really  amiable  s^fish- 
noM  which  cannot  bear  to  see  others  suffer  or  inconvenienced — 
unless  they  themselves  are  benefitted  by  it.  Both^  were,  mor^ 
over,  endowed  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception,  which 
gave  them  a  sort  of  objectivity  of  mind,  and  which  thus  enabled 
them  to  understand  the  feelings  of  others  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  far  more  noble  persons.  But  thifir  refined  selfishness  is  often 
the  most  unbending  selfishness,  and  wherever  this  objectivity,  or 
the  courteous  forms  of  social  life,  pointed  out  to  Chesterfield  a 
course  whidi  involved  self-denial,  selfishness  admimstMred  an  opiate 
to  his  great  sagacity,  and  he  tried  to  meet  the  case  by  a  refined 
hypocrisy.  Those  to  whom  one  i^ase  of  his  character  was  exhib- 
ited, probably  admired  him  very  much,  until  they  saw  the  other 
phase/  No  one  who  understands  human  nature  will  imagine  this 
oth^  phase  of  his  manners  to  have  met  with  that  which  all  will 
grant  to  be  th&  true  test  of  the  expediency  of  a  deceitful  eourse, 
namely,  success  in  deo^ving  people.  ' 

People  now-a-days  talk  so  much  of  the  hollownese  of  ^^  good 
society,"  and  would  be  as  loth  to  admit  that  it  could  value  people 
accordmg  to  any  such  elevated  standard,  that  it  seems  not 
improper  to  remark,  that  some  modes  of  our  social  intercourse  are 
for  purposes  of  amusement  and  entertainment,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  expected  eoeiety  will  sometimes  %pparentJly  vakepeople  chiefly 
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&r  qualitieB  which  oontribiite  to  that  object.  Uiat  I  select  a 
bntdier  who  brings  me  good  meat,  rather  than  one  who  is  only' a 
good  man,  is  no  proof  that  I  do  not  ralne  goodness.  This  idea^ 
durogh  it  certainly  has  w^ght,  is  to  be  taken  with  great  caution, 
and  can  palliate  no  walking,  to  any  object,  oyer  human  feelings. 

For  our  people  generally,  .and  more  especially  those  who  are  at 
all  interested  in  our  social  deyelopments,  the  chief  lesson  -to  be 
learned  is  the  valne  of  externals.  Already  can  be  traced  upon 
them  the  effect  of  this  unwise  contempt.  There  is,  however^ 
another  reason  why  we  think  the  lesson  of  peculiar  importanee. 
The  word  conyentionalitxes,  and  the  other  terms  used  to  designate 
the  restraints  of  which  we  haye  spoken,  are  yague  terms,  often 
nsed  in  a  more  extended  sense  to  signify  restraints  far  more  im« 
portant  to  decency  and  order — restraints  upon  loose  feelings  and 
had  principles.  And,  at  this  day,  people  of  loose  morals  haye 
gained  courage  openly  to  question  t^eir  yalue,  and  with  ibis  strain 
of  abuse .  from'  those  who  do  not  understand,  mingles  another 
strain  from  people  who  would  not  haye  courage  to  question  these 
restraints  openly,  but  for  the  example  and  encouragement  of  those 
who  talk  ign(Nrantly.  George  Sand,  for  example,  is  a  hater'  of 
eonyentionalities,  and  all  the  barriers  society  has  raised — female 
protection  are  but  conventionalities. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  home  life  that  we  profess  to  discoyer  the  effect, 
to  which  we  alluded,  of  our  contempt  for  externals.  We  do  not 
so  plainly  see  it  in  the  more  formal  intercourse  of  society,  because 
that  intercourse  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  ceremonious. 
From  this  yery  necessity,  thaf  intercourse  might  be  expected  to 
suffer  most,  (as  it  really  did,)  from  too  great  regard  for  externals 
and  etiquettes,  and  would  suffer  least  from  too  great  neglect  of 
forms.  And,  in  corroboration  of  the  truth  -  of  this  remark,  the 
more  ceremonious  intercourse  of  our  society  reqtnres  us  to  obseryO 
just  about  a  due  proportion  of  formality.  The  fault  to  Which  we' 
refer  is  to  be  traced  in  the  more  intimate  relations  of  life,  where 
necessarily  there  is  little  formality,  and  people  are  more  apt  to 
fall  into  that  ^^  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt."  And  here,  the 
experience  of  all  whom  we  haye  ever  heard  speak  of  the  subject,  of 
aliude  to  it,  (and  yfo  have  watched  the  indications  with  much 
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interest,)  Trill,  we  think,  support  the  rosnltof  our  own  experience. 
How  seldom  do  we  meet  with  people,  united  bj  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  brotibier  and  sister,  parent  aid  child, 
who  are  habitually  coorteous — that  is  to  say,  unselfish  towards 
each  other.  Most  unusual  is  it  to  meet  a  husband  and  wife  whose 
manner  towards  each  other  is  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be.  All  the 
formality  assumed  in  eompany  does  not  veil  .the  disrespeotfiil, 
almost  contemptuous,  familiarity  of  more  private  life*  We  have 
seen  many  men  who  would  throw  away  cigars  at  the  approadi  of 
a  strange  lady,  but  who  would  never  hesitate  one  moment  to  make 
their  wife's  sitting  room  smell  like  a  bar  room ;  and  though  we 
should  think  that  a  badly  arranged  home,  where  no  arrangements 
are  made  to  keep  people's  indulgencies  from  inoonvenieneing  each 
other,  and  her  a  bad  wife,  who  allowed  no  place  for  cigarnsmoking, 
still,  we  do  not  consider  that  he  acts  with  true  gentlemanly  spirit 
towards  his  wife  who  will  give  the  whde  house  a  smell  of  stale 
tobacco,  rather  than  walk  ten  steps,  even  if  his  wife  be  so  truly  a 
lady,  and  acts  in  so  genuine  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  she  does 
not  let  it  be  seen  that  she  is  sacrificing. 

It  is  in  this  reaction  of  the  outward  upon  the  inward,  that  con* 
sists  the  true  value  of  the  many  little  deferences  and  courtesies 
paid  to  women.  While  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  respect  our 
countrymen  feel  for  women,  we  do  not  doubt  they  have  had  nrach 
influence  in  keeping  up  that  respect,  and  do  not  deserve  the  oon* 
tempt  cast  on  them  by  the  strong-minded  assertors  of  woman's 
rights.  Picking  up  handkerchiefs,, &c.,  are  small  matters,  but 
such  Qmall  matters  are  the  handfuls  of  earth  with  which  the  ladies 
take  seizin  of  that  vast  land  of  respect  and  honor  bound  to  send 
forth  armed  forces  for  their  protection  in  case  of  danger. 

The  question  arises  here,  how  are  we  of  the  South  affected  hy 
all  this  criticism  of  things  social  7  One  thing  is  certain,  it  does 
not  exactly  apply  to  us.  We  differ  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  from  our  Northern  brethren.  In  some  respects,  the  South- 
em  character  is  one  from  which  we  should  expect  a  peculiarly 
fine  social  development,  and  which  fits  it  to  be  an  admirable 
leaven  in  the  fermenting  mass  of  American  society.  That  de- 
lightful infimcicmcey  of  which  fashionable  indifference  is  the  very 
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bad  imitation,  Bhould  at  least  preserye  Southerners,  who  possess 
it  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  from  the  effect  of  the  fever-heat  which 
onr  competition  for  wealth  and  distinctions  infuse  into  American 
societj.  We  at  le^t  yalue  money  less  than  our  Northern  breth- 
ren, though  we  value  distinctions  more.  But  of  the  two  faults, 
too  great  carelessness  or  too  great  carefulness  about  money  mat- 
ters, when  both  extremes  stop  efhort  of  dishonesty,  we  must  say 
we  prefer  the  carelessness.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  princely  and 
magnificent  nature,  a  nature  capable  of  fine  social  development. 

The  Cavalier  origin  of  the  Viriginian,  who  peopled  many  of 
the  more  Southern  States,  should  free  him  from  some  of  the  faults 
which  Northern  Puritanic  origin  and  influences  give  them. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  position  of  the  planter  in  many 
respects  resembled  that  of  the  English  country  gentlemen.  But 
whUe  the  advantages  which  have  combined  to  render  the  English* 
men  so  superior  a  class  of  men,  are  a  hot-house  system,  and  the 
law  of  entail  sacrifices  one  set  of  men  to  another,  in  our  case  it  is 
not  so.  The  slave  is  raised  intellectually  and  morally  by  the 
system,  and  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  master  are  not  the 
result  of  a  favoritism  shown  by  government  to  one  class  of  men, 
bat  a  necessity  caused  by  the  existence  of  the  African  in  this 
country.  The  position  is  one  better  calculated  to  give  habits  of 
oommand  and  self'^possession,  and  the  tie  being  closer  and  of  a 
more  warm  personal  nature  between  master  and  slave,  thw  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  it  is  therefore  more  calculated  to  cul- 
tivate refined  and  gentle  feelings  of  humanity  in  the  planter. 
The  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  one  most  removed  from  competitive 
influences,  and  in  itself  calculated  to  exercise  a  noble  influence 
over  the  mind*  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  system  of  educaticm 
pursued  in  our  colleges,  which  people  ao-e  beginning  to  quarrel 
with,  is  one  which,  if  suited  to  the  wants  of  any  class  of  men  in 
die  United  States,  must  be  peculiarly  so  to  the  planter,  because 
he  is  a  man  of  leisure,  and  has  time  for  cultivation  of  elegant 
seholarship  and  refined  tastes. 

From  all  these  advantageous  circumstances,  we  should  expeet 
the  Southern  planters  to  be  a  claas  of  superior  gentlemen. 
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And  jet  J  notiqtbsta&diiig  atl  diese  adTsnUges,  ve  say  Souik*' 
em  character  has  never  had  any  sort  of  opportnnity  to  develop 
thoee  excellracies  which  are  peonliar  to  it.  There  is  one  nnfor- 
tunate  eircamatance,  which  has  more  than  coonteracted  the  eflfisofe 
of  all  tiiose  advantages  of  position.  This  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  cultivation  of  those  products  which  constitute  Southern 
staples  are  more  than  any  other  exhausting  to  the  soil.  Ttte 
system  of  cultivation  pursued  has  been  so  ruinous,  diat  in  a  roll* 
ing  -country,  in  one  or  two  graierations,  the  land  is  completely 
worn  out. 

Now  there  is  nodiing  more  essential  to  the  finest  tocial  devel- 
opment than  a  certain  permanenoe  in  society*  Probably  the  best 
evidence  of  the  refinement  and  cultivation  of  a  people  is  found  in 
their  homes.  The  many  adornments^  with  which  a  highly  cuhi* 
vated  taste  surrounds  a  home,  are  the  evidence  of  the  cultivation 
of  one  generation,  the  school  in  which  the  taste  of  another  gene- 
ration is  educated  and  intensified,  a  better  school  than  the  best 
college  in  the  world.  But  what  inducement  has  the  planter  to 
make  a  home  what  cultivated  tastes  could  make  it,  certain  ftat 
the  money  he  lays  out  is  solely  for  his  own  kidividual  gratifica- 
tion, certmi  that  it  cannot  benefit  his  children,  because  when 
they  are  grown  the  plantation  is  worn  out,  and  they  must  go 
west..  The  going  west  of  our  planters  is  not  like  1^  going  west 
and  Oaliforniflrwards  of  our  Yankee  brethren.  They  go  west  be> 
cause  increase  of  population  and  not  deterioration  of  land  renders 
^nigration  desirable. 

The  instability  of  our  homes  is  often  remarked  of  us  as  a  na- 
tion, but  they  are  peculiarly  so  South.  At  the  North,  a  man 
builds,  and  his  children  may  not  occupy  the  house,  but  if  well, 
substantially,  and  tastefully  built,  it  will  sell  well,  and  so  long  as 
it  does  not  decay,  increases  in  value.  If  a  man  builds  an  expen- 
sive house  on  his  plantation,  he  puts  his  money  in  a  losing  invests 
nient,.«nd  the  diances.  are,  on  an  old,  worn-out  place,  it  woidd 
not  sell  for  more  than  a  good  log-cabin*  The  consequence  is,  at 
the  South,  ike  spirit  of  adorning  home,  and  makmg  life  beautiful, 
is  a  spirit  of  cheap  expedients,  of  white-paint^and-fiuted-board 
imitations  of  temples  of  Minerva,  of  brown,  sanded,  wooden, 
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kboricHislj  mtncate*  and  Lilliputian  imitations  of  Opthic  easiles. 
Everybody  feels  that  the  yery  first  and  chiefest  characteristic  of 
a  home  is  a  look  of  p^manency,  and  as  it  is  entirely  too  expen* 
sive  to  make  it  gennine,  why  we  have  an  abominable  cheat  And 
those  who  isigh  over  these  things,  and  would  write  about  them  in 
those  jonmals  which  are  generally  read,  feel  that  it  is  quite  un- 
availing to  point  out  good  taste' and  ridicule  bad,  because  other 
influences  than  want  of  knowledge  are  at  the  root-  of  the  bad 
taate,  and  it  is  folly  to  waste  unavailing  words.  For  this  reason 
the  daughters  of  planters  are  condemned  to  boarding-school  edu- 
cation awayrFrom  those  home  influences  which  are  the  only  good 
school  for  the  training  of  woman's  character.  The  education  of 
the  young  planter,  which  seemed  so  suited  to  his  position,'  is  posi- 
tively useless.  He  coines  home  from  college,  and  just  when  we 
should  expect  him  to  settle  down  to  the  cultivation  of  that  schol* 
orship  and  those  refined  tastes  he  has  acquired,  the  land  is  worn 
out,  and  he  must  go  off*  to  Mississippi  or  Texas.  H!alf  the  evik 
Irhieh  abolitionists,  with  their  characteristic  nan  ^equtturirvy^ 
attribute  to  the  evil  influence  of  slavery  on  our  character,  arise  in 
this  very  evil  influence  we  point  wst* 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  no  exhortations  or  lectures  on  the 
disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  cultivation,  would  have  the  least 
weight  so  long  as  there  is  fresh  land  out  west,  and  we  do  not  de» 
sign  giving  them.  We  give  the  true  state  of  the  case,  simply  be* 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  our  subject,  and  accounts  for  many  fkults 
often  attributed  to  other  causes. 

When  a  rolling  country  is  fresh  and  new,  the  agricultural  or 
country  interest  is  dominant,  and  the  towns  are  largely  affected 
by  the  society  of  tlie  country  people.  Just  when  we  would  ex- 
pect the  best  results,  the  most  favorable  development  of  Southern 
character,  lo  !•  the  planters  are  all  gone.  The  town  or  commer- 
cial interest  becomes  dominant,  and  in  all  matters  of  taste  gives 
law  to  the  country.  Then  Southern  character  becomes  subjected 
to  Yankeefying  influences.  We  have  not  one  word  to  say  against 
Yankee  influence  at  fountain-head.  We  do  not  object  to  its  in^ 
flnence  when  it  does  not  overcome  Southern  influence.  W« 
Southerners  are,  however^  another  sort  of  p^ple,  with  othar 
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peculiarities,  other*  excellencies  than  our  Northern  bretiiren,  and 
particularly  in  a  social  point  of  view,  those  excellencies  are  wor* 
thy  of  fall  developm^it  Overweening  external  influences  will 
injuriously  affect  any  diaracter,  and  second-hand  Yankee  influ* 
ences.have  a  mos^  disastrous  effect  on  Southerners. 

Northern  influence,  in  matters  of  taste,  always  must  be  great 
at  the  South,  because  New  York  being  the  commercial  metropolis, 
there  is  a  natural  tenden<$y  for  it  to  become  somewhat  the  metro- 
polis of  taste.  We  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  it,  and  really  see 
advantages  in  it,  so  long  as  those  influences  are  not  controlling. 
There  is,  however,  one  ideal  of  Southern  character,  Und  another 
of  Northern^  and  for  Southerners  to  aim  at  the  Northern  ideal,  is 
decidedly  to  be  regretted.  When  t]ie  country  or  planting  society 
becomes  too  weak  to  resist  town  influences  in  matters  of  taste, 
then  a  few  other  causes,  and  especially  that  of  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution, are  all  that  prevent  us  from  becoming  completely  Yankee* 
fied*  We  do  not  say  this  in  the  foolish,  contemptuous  tone  some 
weak  Southerners  use  in  speaking  of  our  Northern  brethren ;  we 
use  the  obnoxious  word  Yankeefied  simply  because  Northernissed 
and  Northemified  would  be  awkward  words. 

It  is  in  the  low,  flat  seaboard  country,  which  is  not  so  easily 
affected  by  this  ruinous  culture,  that  we  find  those  fastnesses  and 
strongholds  of  Southern  character.  Planters  form  a  large  and 
controlling  element  in  their  society. 

We  have  heard  the  remark  made,  that  it  is  among  old  men  and' 
ladies  we  find  the  best  specimen  of  Southern  manners,  and  it  is  a 
corroboration  of  our  ideas.  Agreeable  old  people  are,  naturaOy, 
the  most  delightful  of  human  beings.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when,  socially,  ad  in  every  other  respect,  -the  best  characters  live 
to  improve.  We  have  seen  a  few  delightful  old  men,  who  seemed 
as  if  every  fjEiculty,  every  fine  quality,  had  been  cultivated  for  old 
age,  just  as  other  people  cultivate  them  for  the  prime  of  life.  The 
truth  is,  in  our  country,  old  people  do  not  appreciate  their  duties 
or  capabilities*  A  great  many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  positive 
duty  of  old  age  to  be  ugly  and  disagreeable.  They  remind  us  of 
a  remark  of  an  old  lady,  with  whom  we  had  a  discussion,  about  two 
caps  she  was  comparing.    Both  cost  the  same,  and  neither  was 
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guilty  of  unbeooming  finery.  In  reply  to  our  advocacy  of  one 
of  them,  the  old  lady  could'  only  reply,  ^  Oh,  child,  this  suits  an  old 
woman  like  me  mnch  the  best« ' '  The  only  difference  was,  one  was  a 
hideous  thing,  .which  made  her  look  like  a  corpse ;  the  other  a 
light,  delicate  cap,  which  softened  and  snbdned  her  whole  face. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  have  had  recalled  to  our  mind  a 
party  of  pleasure,  in  which  we  were  once  interested  in  comparing 
Korthern  and  Southern  manners.  There  were  a  good  many  ordi- 
nary specimens  of  Southern  planters  present,  and  two  Northern 
gentlemen^  who  w6re  unusually  agreeable,  and  must  have  been 
considered  well  bred  men  at  home,  simply  because  they  would 
have  been  well  bred  men  anywhere.  The  good  breeding  of  the 
Northerners  seemed  to  us  very  much  as  if  they  had  reasoned  out 
a  system  of  good  breeding  and  acted  on  it;  but  the  good  breeding 
of  the  Southerners  seemed  like  an  instinct.  ■  There  seemed  to  m 
a  sort  of—- briskness  is  the  best  word  we  can  think  of,  though  it 
does  not  exactly  eiqpress  it — ^about  the  Northerners.  They  seemed 
BO  up  to  everything,  that  we  turned  with  a  sort  of  relief  to  our 
delightful,  laey,  iTisoneiant  Southerners.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  Southern  lazmess  that  it  so  strikes 
DS ;  but  in  our  own  experience,  and  in  that  of  some  discriminating 
persons  who  have  made  the  same  observation,  there  has  always  been 
that  same  &ult  with  the  manners  of  Northern  people  we  have  met. 

While  good  society  is  a  crystalization,  rather  than  an  organiza- 
tion, it  certainly  orystalizes  according  to  certain  rules,  and  it  se^ois 
suitable  to  the  conclusion  of  this  article  to  state  some  of  those 
rules,  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  sort  of  classification  of 
its  elements.  In  the  best  society  there  are,  necessarily,  two  good 
elements — one  the  prescriptive,  which  may  be  called  the  aristo* 
cratic  or  fashionable  element ;  the  other  the  class  whose  position 
is  the  result  of  merit,  and  which  may  conveniently  be  called  the 
Artistic  and  literary  element.  The  last  contains  the  people  of 
originality,  whose  wit,  genius,  &c.,  really  make  that  society  the 
best.  Good  society  is  the  fruit  of  this  element,  but  the  aristocratic 
element  is  the  fruit  of  good  society.  Society  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  aristocratic  element,  because  it  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  that  peculiar  refinement,  polish  cund  eavoir  vwre  which  in 
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general  can  only  be  acquired  bj  those  who  hare  been  bred  m  the 
beet  society.  l%e  best  and  most  deUghtfnl  people  are  l^oee  who 
belong  to  both  elements. 

Besides  these  two  good  elements,  onr  society  has  its  eyils,  whicb 
may  be  called  necessary  and  nnnecessary  evils.  The  unnecessary 
evils  are  those  people  who  confer  nothing  on  society,  and  who  are 
in  it  because  it  acts  on  some  false  principle  of  admiration  and 
respect.  Among  these  are  the  rich  people,  who  can  only  spend 
money  in  show  and  finery.  The  other  class,  or  necessary  evils, 
are  those  prescriptives  who  are  incapable  of  acquiring  the  pre- 
scriptive merit.  They  are  weak,  silly,  coiurse  people,  whose 
advantages  of  breeding  can  never  train  them  into  anything  capa> 
Ue  of  conferring  advantage  on  society.  They  are  neeessary  evils, 
beoause  they  come  in  unavoidably  with  those  other  prescriptives, 
who  add  to,  rather  than  detract  firom,  the  charm  of  society.  All 
prescriptive  tyranny  proceeds  from  this  class,  whose  importance 
is  due  to  their  size.  The  social  disadvantage  in  aristocratic  coun- 
tries lies  in  the  fact  that  the  government,  by  extending  and  con- 
firming the  privileges  of  prescription,  always  nece^arily  great, 
gives  onore  power  to  this  class  of  neces9ary  mb,  and  renders  the 
artistic  and  literary  element  completely  subservient  to  it.  Our  gov- 
ernment only  lets  society  alone,  and  neither  indirectly  or  directly 
does  or  could  do  anything  to  destroy  the  aristocratic  element.  It 
still  exists,  and  is  still  disposed  to  tyrannise.  But  there  is  one 
counteracting  influence  to  this  tyranny,  where  the  artistic  and 
literary  element  has  fair  play,  as  it  does  in  our  country.  The 
metropolis  which  gives  law  in  matters  of  taste,  is  the  very 
point  where  form  the  tendency  of  literature  and  art  to  centralize 
»-in  a  metropolis,  the  literary  and  artistic  element  becomes  impor- 
tant, and  completely  gains  ascendancy  over  the  aristocratic  And 
notwithstanding  all  the  satire,  there  is  every  evidence  that  from 
all  these  causes,  to  those  who  find  their  own  level  in  its  society. 
New  York  must  be  a  delightful  place  to  live  in.  The  literary  and 
artistic  and  other  people  of  that  class,  whether  professional  mr 
otherwise,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  dbrdeof  their  own, 
the  circle  of  what  Willis  calls  ^^  the  people  who  have  done  some- 
thing."   The  danger  to  that  circle  is,  that  it  becomes  too  entirely 
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separated  from  the  aristocratie. circle,  which  it  cannot  afford  to  do 
without.  Were  the  breach  complete,  and  the  circles  entirely  dis- 
tinct— ^which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  is  the  ease  in  New  Yoric 
society — ^the  literary  circles  would,  from  the  number  of  professed 
literary  people  they  contain,  acquire  an  unpleasant  professional 
literary  tone.  The  satires  of  New  York  society  seem  merely  the 
effort  of  the  literary  element  to  improve  the  £ishiohabIe 
and  aristocratic  element.  And,  apparently,  t}ie  fashionable 
element  in  New  York  society  is  not  composed  even  of  the  best 
material  this  country  affords  for  such  a  purpose.  New  Yozk  is 
too  much  a  city  of  commercial  speculation  for  that.  Some  people 
stay  there  to^enjoy  fortunes^  but  many  others  go  off  into  the 
country,  and  not  many  go  there  for  that  purpose.  Its  fashionable 
society  is  doubtless,  however,  much  benefitted  by  the  ascendancy 
of  its  literary  and  artistic  society. 

Soudiem  character  and  pursuits,  as  we  have  shown,  are  peco^ 
Uarly  calculated  to  form  a  fine  prescriptive  element  in  society. 
We  have  shoim  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  which  affect 
Southern  society.  In  the  only  points  where  it  is  at  all  perma- 
nent, it  occupies  an  unfortunately  isolated  position,  and  is  perma- 
nent almost  to  stagnation.  The  danger  is  that,  at  the  South,  our 
society  may  become  a  mere  dead  level  of  aristocratic  refinement. 

GsOKCtiA.  E.  A,  B. 


0  Art.  V. — Political  Elbments. 

1.  Du  Contrat  Social^  ou  Principe%  du  Droit  Politique.     Par 
J.  J.  Rousseau. 

2.  Political  JElementSf  or  the  Progress  of  Modem  Legislation* 
By  Joseph  Moslby. 

3.  Representative  Q^ovemment.    By  M.  Guizot. 

4.  An  Examination  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
By  Jeremy  Bentham. 

5.  Luther  vs.  Borden  Dorr's  Rhode  Island  Oase^  7  Howard 
United  States  Report. 

In  all  English  dictionaries,  and  in  all  European  authors  who 
wrote  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  word  Sovereignty  had  a  definite,  fixed 
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meaning.     Everywhere,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle,  it  meant 
^^  The  Supreme  Power — ^the  posaeaeion  of  the  highest  power — 
mpremu^-iuperus*    In  some  instances  it  meant  the  first  magistrate 
of  a  nation,  as  a  King,  an  Emperor,  but  in  all  cases,  that  supreme 
power  which  gave,  or  pretended  to  give  laws  onto  a  people. 
These,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  are  the  trae  marks  of  soyereignQr. 
And  it  has  always  been  held  in  the  American  States  that  the 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty  are  vested  in  our  State  Legislatures, 
except  where  modified,  restrained  or  prohibited  by  the  Constitatioa 
of   the    State,  or  of   the   United   States.     Government    con- 
stitutes  supreme    power.     We    do  not  mean  absolute  power, 
because  in  a  government,  r^resentative  in  all  its  parts,  power 
must  be  limited;    fpr  it  is  always   responsible.     No  matter 
what  is  the  form  of    Government,  says  De  Realj  the   Law 
is  the  State.   {La  Science  du  Gouvemment)    It  is  necessary, 
says  the  Encychpedie  Francaise  v.  Sovercuns^  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  in  all  governments,  there  should  be  a  Supreme 
Power,   the  nature  of   the  thing  requires  it,   and  it   cannot 
subsist  otherwise,  for  as  it  is  impossible  to  multiply  power  to  an 
indefiiiite  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  it  to  some  degree  of 
authority  superior  to  all  others ;   and  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  government,  monarchic,  aristocratic,  democratic  or  mixed,  we 
must  submit  to  some  sovereign  authority,  or  commit  the  solecism 
of  supposing  the  governed  to  be  above  the  governors.     This  sove- 
ceignty  is  the  right  to  command.     The  people  are  the  source  of 
power  in  a  republic,  and  sovereignty  is  the  re-union  of  the  rights 
of  all  its  members  in  the  government ;   and  this  sovereignty  can 
decide  on  whatever  concerns  the  safety  and  advantage  of  society. 
Li  a  state  of  nature  man  knows  no  sovereignty.     Government  is 
necessary  to  society,  and  such  is  thq  origin  of  sovereignty ;  and 
the  right  to  make  laws  is  the  sovereign  or  legislative  power. 
Such  are  the  correct  views  of  the  Encyclopedists. 

Rousseau  was  the  first  writer  who  assumes  that  sovereignty 
resides  in  the  people.  The  first  who  speaks  of  the  sovereign  people. 
It  is  wonderful  and  mortifying  tq  trace  the  influence  of  this  mad- 
man's  writings.  His  opinions  are  difiused  through  all  literature  and 
all  society.    Every  extreme  divergence  from  sound  and  orthodox 
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opimoas,  in  religion^  polities^  or  mooral  phflosopby,  more  or  leee^ 
partake  of  the  disorganising  prinoiples  of  this  author.  We  asked 
a  friend  lately  whj  it  Was  so?  He  said  it  was  because  ihete 
was  a  proclivity  in  these  principles  towards  everything  that  was 
base,  vulgar  and  wicked,  and  that  they  pandered  to  t^e  natural 
taste  of  man.  That  mankind,  naturally  widced  and  depraved,  felt 
itself  flattered  and  countenanced  by  the  bold  and  skilful  manner 
with  which  Bousseau  has  preferred  the  bad  to  the  good,  and  has 
soiled  and  bedaubed  all  the  higher  qualities  of  Social  Life.  The 
Declaration  of  Eights  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  the 
innumerable  constitutions  of  France  since,  that  have  invariably 
failed,'  have  been  imbodiments  of  the  principles  of  Rousseau.  And 
^^  such,"  says  Jeremy  Bentham,  ^'  is  the  morality  of  this  celebrated 
manifesto,  rendered  famous  by  the  same  qualities  that  gave  celer 
brity  to  the  incendiary  of  the  Elysian  Temple  !  The  logic  is  of  a 
piece  with  its  morality — a  perpetual  vein  of  nonsense  flowing  from 
a  perpetual  abuse  of  words — ^words  having  a  variety  of  meaningii 
where  words  with  single  meanings  were  equally  at  hand.  In  a  body 
of  laws— especially  of  laws  given  as  constitutional  and  funda- 
mental ones — ^an  improper  word  may  be  a  national  calamity, 
/^  Look  to  the  letter  you  find  nonsense — ^look  beyond  the  letter  you 
find  nothing."  In  the  first  article  are  contained  four  distinguish* 
able  propositions,  all  of  them  false — all  of  them  notoriously  and 
undeniably  false.  1st.  That  all  men  are  bom  free.  2d.  That 
all  men  remain  free.  8d.  That  all  men  are  bprn  equal  in  rights. 
4th.  That  all  men  remain  equal  in  rights.  AU  men  bom  freef 
All  men  remain  free  !  Ko,  not  a  single  man,  not  a  single  man 
that  ever  was,  or  is,  or  will  be.  All  men,  on  the  contrary,  are 
born  in  subjection,  &c.  If  these  rights  bear  reference  to  a  state 
of  things  prior  to  the  existence  of  government  what  would  the 
eadstence  of  such  rights  as  these  be  to  the  purpose,  even  if  true^ 
in  any  country  where  there  is  such  a  thing  as  government.  AU 
men  bom  free  7  Absurd  and  miserable  nonsense !  Slaves  and 
free  at  the  same  time— *&ee  ip  respect  of  the  laws  of  nature-^ 
slaves  in  respect  of  the  pretended  human  laws,  which,  though 
called  laws,  are  no  laws  at  all,  as  being  contrary,  to  the  laws  of 
nature.     The  anarchist,  trampling  on  tmth  and  decency,  denies 

8  . 
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the  validity  of  a  law  be  digapprores  of — denies  the  eziAtence  of 
it  in  the  character  of  a  law,  and  calls  upon  all  mankind  to  rise  up 
in  mass  and  resist  the  ezecntion  of  it. 

*'  The  apprentice,  then,  is  equal  in  rights  to  his  master-^he  has 
the  same  right  to  command  and  to  ponish.  The  idiot  has  as  mnch 
right  to  govern  as  anybody.  So  of  the  physician  or  nurse  and  patient, 
parent  and  child,  and  most  of  all,  of  husband  and  wife,  for  what 
is  the  subjection  of  a  small  and  limited  number  of  years,  in  com- 
parison, of  the  subjection  of  a  whole  life  ?  Better  a  man  should 
starve  than  hire  himself ;  better  half  the  species  starve  than  hire 
itself  out  to  service.  For  what  is  the  compatibility  between  liberty 
and  servitude  ?  How  can  liberty  and  servitude  subsist  in  the 
same  person  ?  What  good  citizen  is  there  that  would  hesitate  to 
die  for  liberty." 

^^  Such  are  the  notions  implied  in  this,  first  part,  of  the  article* 
How  stands  the  truth  of  things?  That  there  are  no  such 
things  as  natural  rights — ^no  such  things  as  rights  anterior 
to  the  establishment  of  government — ^no  such  things  as  natural 
rights  opposed  to,  in  contradistinction  to,  legal;  that  the 
expression  is  merely  figurative,  that  where  used,  in  the  mo- 
ment you  attempt  to  give  it  a  literal  meaning,  it  leads  to 
error,  and  to  that  sort  of  error  that  leads  to  mischief — ^to  the 
tatremity  of  mischief."  We  can  only  give  these  small  specimens 
of  Mr.  Bentham^s  pamphlet.  It  is  all  equally  soimd  and 
spirited. 

When  our  States  became  independent  and  established  legislatures 
of  their  own  these  legislatures  were  thereby  and  in  their  very 
natures  vested  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  several  States. 
They  confederated,  carried  on  war  and  made  treaties,  and  did 
whatever  they  thought  necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  State.  They  were  Sovereign  States  and  sovereignty  was 
vested  in  the  State  Governments ;  and  in  the  articles  of  Confed- 
eration (13th)  it  is  expressly  said  that  Cangres9  represents  the  Leg- 
islatureSj  whose  hearts  had  been  inclined  by  the  Great  Governor 
of  the  world  to  ratify  them,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is 
especially  reserved,  so  far  as  not  "  expressly  delegated  "  by  the 
2d  Article.  This  part  of 'sovereignty  thus  surrendered  was  a 
part  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Legislatures.    The  State  Legisla- 
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tores  establiBhed  the  Confederation  and  they  were  represented  by 
the  Congress  as  the  articles  declare.  They  were  the  constituents 
and  the  States  the  elements  of  the  Confederation.  As  colonies 
the  States  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  institutions  happily 
adapted  to  a  free  people,  and  they  had  only  to  make  such  changes 
as  their  situation  indicated  to  the  able  men  of  that  day.  They 
did  not  believe  as  Rousseau  thought,  and  most  Frenchmen  still 
think,  ^'That  the  English  people  think  themselves  free,  but 
greatly  deceive  themselves,  for  it  was  only  during  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament — for  so  soon  as  they  are  elected  they  are 
slaves,  they  are  nothing.  In  the  short  moments  of  their  liberty, 
the  usage  they  make  of  it,  merits  that  they  should  lose  it." 
For  themselves,  our  ancestors  saw  no  necessity  for  ranks  jor  privi* 
leges  beyond  what  natural  laws  produce.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
they  should  give  themselves  superiors  in  the  persons  of  kings^ 
princes  or  nobility ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have 
legislatures  with  supreme  powers,  the  element,  die  constituent 
element  of  their  being.  It  was  necessary  not  only  for  protection 
but  existence.  "  Through  the  whole  proceeding,"  says  Mr.  Web- 
ster, ^^  from  1776  to  the  latest  period,  the  whole  course  of  American 
public  acts,  the  whole  progress  of  this  American  system,  was 
marked  by  a  peculiar  conservatism.  The  object  was  to  do  what 
wits  necessary  and  no  more ;  and  to  do  that  with  the  utmost  tem- 
perance and  prudence."  A  writer  in  the  April  No.  of  the  London 
Quarterly  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  American  Consti- 
tution never  meant  to  give  that  preponderance  to  the  numerical 
principle  that  has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  it ;  and  that  any 
opening,  however  small,  however  guarded  to  numerical  prepon- 
derance is  certain  to  enlarge  itself  like  a  rat-hole  in  a  J)uteh 
Dyke — ^to  so  irresistible  and  irremediable  an  extent  as  to  spread 
devastation  over  all  the  interests  that  the  Dyke  had  formerly 
protected. 

At  the  formation  of  our  Constitution  the  principles  of  Rosseau 
were  but  slightly  felt  in  our  country.  To  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Tom 
Paine  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  infusion.  It  first  appears  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  it  declares,  what  was 
then^  and  ever  has  been  false — ^that  all  men  were  created  equal. 
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The  laws  of  eveiy  State  t&en  gave  the  lie  to  it.  The  pr(^)^rty 
then  held  in  every  State  gave  the  lie  to  it.  Mr.  Jefferson's  own 
estate  gaye  the  lie  to  it.  Every  election  then  held  in  Virginia 
gave  the  lie  to  it.  Soon  after  the  Constitution  of  every  State  pre- 
scribed the  qualification  of  voters,  or,  in  other  ^ords,  declared 
who  were  the  People  of  the  different  States,  and  excluded  all  who 
were-notBo  qualified  and  prescribed  the  qualification  of  office-holders, 
law-makers  and  excluded  those  that  were  not  thus  qualified.  The 
Constitutions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  declare  that  '^  all 
men  are  IxHrn  equally  free  and  independent ;"  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, ^^  firee  and  equal,"  and  that  of  Connecticut  ^^  equal  in  rights,'* 
and  yet  these  very  constitutions  also  declare  who  alone  shall 
constitute  its  voters,  and  alone  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  certain 
offices^  or  to  make  the  laws  or  to  elect  those  who  shall  make  them. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  these  constitutions  derive  all  these  im- 
aginary  rights  from  a  supposed  Original  or  Social  Compact,  and 
are  imquestionably  borrowed  from  Rousseau.  Qualified  voters  and 
free  white  men  were  then  alone  considered  as  constituting  ^^  the 
peeple,"  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  firamers  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  if  anything  more  was  intended  it  was  a  fraud  upon 
those  who  adopted  thenu  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
only  in  the  nature  of  a  proclamation,  and  it  was  enou^  that  all 
agreed  in  the  substance.  No  one  could  have  been  expected  to 
believe,  in  every  flourish,  and  we  have  seen  how  littie  attention 
was  paid  to  the  preamble  when  the  Constitution  was  enrolled  and 
adopted.  The  principal  of  universal  suffrage  was  not  introduced, 
as  Prof.  Gervinus  supposes,  by  our  Constitution,  however  coun- 
tenancedxby  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  and  the  Constitu- 
tion'of  idvery  State,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  denies  that  every  man  has  ^^  natural  rights  "  of  which  the 
learned  German  professor  says,  ^^  no  form  of  government  ca& 
deprive  him."  And  yet  it  is  too  true^  as  Chancellor  Kent  says, 
that  ^^  the  progress  and  impulse  of  popular  opinion  is  rapidly 
destroying  every  constitutional  check,  every  conservative  element 
intended  by  the  sages  who  framed  the  earliest  American  Consti- 
tutions, as  safeguards  against  the  abuses  of  popular  suffrage." 
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The  right  to  define  who  are  its  citizenB  and  who  constitute  the 
legal  people,  is  a  power  indispensible  to  sorereignty,  and  has  beea 
exercised  by  the  pnrest  democracies.  The*  universality  of  the 
usage  proves  its  indispensibility  to  the  maint^xance  of  good  ovder 
and  the  safety  of  society.  ^^  The  right  of  voting/'  says  Judge 
Story,  "like  many  other  rights,  is  one  which,  whether  it  has  a 
fixed  foundation  in  natural  law  or  not,  has  always  been  treated  in 
the  practice  of  nations  as  a  strictly  civil  right,  derived  from  and 
regulated  by  each  society,  according  te  its  own  circumstances  and 
interests.'*  Every  State  has  the  right  and  Congress  cannot  oon- 
atitutionally  deprive  it  of  a  right  so  esi^ential  to  it?  well  being  and 
safety.  The  question  was  debated  in  the  Convention  lAiem  the 
Constitution  was  formed"  whether  it  would  not  be  more  fair  and 
equal  and  more  likely  to  ensure  a  direct  and  immediate  represen- 
tation of  the  popular  opinion  if  a  uniform  qualification  for  voting 
for  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  were  adopted.  It  was,  however, 
unanimously  decided  otherwise."  This  decision  proved  too  im- 
portant points.  First,  that  our  ancestors  did  not  agi'ee  that  all 
'men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  or  equate,  and 
secondly,  that  this  was  not  a  consolidated  government  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  (Government,  or 
in  any  other  sense,  but  a  confederation  or  partial  Union  of  sove- 
reign States  for  certain  specified  purposes — and  that  the  govern- 
ment thus  formed  operates  on  the  States  and  o^  the  people  of  the 
States,  only  so  fSftr  as  the  State  governments  have  given  their 
assent ;  and  that  we  are  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
the  people  of  a  State,  that  has  no  name ;  and  that  the  States  alone 
can  say  who  shall  constitute  its  people,  or  whom  they  shall  reject 

In  tile  Grecian  Democracies,  the  supreme  power  was  retained 
by  the  people  in  their  own  hands.  But  people  there  did  not  mean 
•every  body.  In  their  public  assemblies  they  passed  whatever 
laws  pleased  them,  and  they  exercised  all  the  supjTeme  powers  of 
the  State.  But  it  is  admitted,  and  approved  of  by  Rousseau,  that 
th^  assemblies  were  not  legal,  and  had  not  in  their  decrees  sov- 
ereign force,  unless  the  meeting  was  called  according  to  prescribed 
rules.  Those  rules  were  their  constitution,  and  tiius  even  their 
authority  emenated  from  the  laws.    {Oantrat  SoeuUf  Liv»  8,  ch.  18.) 
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It  is  only  then,  in  a  legal  way,  that,  even  according  to  the 
ezeesaiyely  Jacobinical  ideas  of  Rousseau,  and  the  practice  of  the 
purest  democracy  the  people  could,  eyen  when  assembled,  exercise 
soTereign  power.  Indeed  Rousseau  says,  that  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  legally  assembled,  and  appointed  their  commanders 
and  cashiered  others,  decreed  honors  to  some,  and  imposed  fines 
and  penalties  upon  others,  and  by  various  decrees  ez^cised  indis. 
tinctly  all  the  acts  of  Government,  the  people  then  were  no  longer 
possessed  of  the  general  will,  properly  speaking — they  acted  no 
longer  as  sovereign,  but  as  moffittrates.  This,  says  he,  may  seem 
contrary  to  common  ideas,  but  he  only  asked  time  to  explain  his. 
He  begs  the  attentive  reader,  not  to  hasten  to  accuse  him  of  con- 
tradictions. He  is  forced  to  it  by  terms  and  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage— ^-mais  a^endeZj''  but  wait  and  we  would  see !  And  we 
do  see  that  he  soon  after  utters  the  following  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictory propositions.  That  the  sovereignty  being  composed  of 
individuals,  could  have  no  interest  adverse  to  the  individual,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  guaranties  in  favor  of  the 
subject,  and  that  this  power  can  never  be  transferred,  divided  or 
represented;  "for  if  the  people  promise  to  obey,  they  are  anni- 
hilated by  the  act,  and  lose  the  quality  of  people.  The  instant 
they  give  themselves  a  master  they  are  no  longer  sovereign — and 
from  that  moment  the  body  politic  is  destroyed."  (lav.  2.  ch.  1.) 
We  at  the  South,  believe  the  law  is  master,  and  to  that  master 
we  willingly  submit.  We  acknowledge  that  power  may  be  trans- 
fered,  divided  and  represented,  as  our  State  and  General  Govera- 
ment  prove.  We  cannot,  therefore,  adopt  Rousseau's  idea  of  sove- 
reignty, nor  can  we  believe  with  Jiim,  that  the  people  can  never 
err,  "because  the  general  will  is  always  right  and  tends  always  to 
the  public  welfare."  He  proceeds  to  say  that  Government  is  an 
intermediary  body  established  between  the  subject  and  the  sove- 
reign, for  their  mutual  intelligence,  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law  and  the  maintenance  of  political  and  civil  liberty;  "  Sup- 
pose, he  says,  that  the  State  is  composed  of  10,000  citizens.  The 
sovereignty  could  only  be  considered  in  them  collectively,  Mid  in 
a  body.  That  each  taken  separately,  in  the  character  of  a  subject 
is  considered  only  as  an  individual ;  thus  the  sovereignty  is  to  the 
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subject  as  10^000  is  to  1 :  that  ig  to  say,  that  each  member  of  the 
State  has  only  for  his  part  the  ten  thousandth  part  oi  the  sove- 
reign authority,  although  he  is  entirely  subjeoted  to  it.  Then, 
says  he,  the  subject  always  remaining  as  one,  the  relation  of  the 
sovereignty  augments  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  citizena« 
Whence  it  follows  that  in  proportion  as  the  State  is  enlarged  ia 
liberty  diminished."  Here  we  see  that  individually,  we  are  all 
9ul^ect8j  and  must  obey  the  law,  but  collectively  we  are  ^'  the  peo* 
pie"  .and  are  sovereign  and  above  the  law.  Yet  he  says,  ^^  Qoy^ 
emment  may  be  ccmsidered  as  a  new.  body  in  the  State,  distinct 
from  the  pe^le  and  from  the  ^avereigny  and  intermediate  between 
the  two.  In  other  words,  the  people  are  the  sovereignty  and  of 
course  one  and  the  same,  and  yet  he  places  an  intermediate  body 
between  them !  Of  course  it  must  follow  that  the  people  are  not 
sovereign,  if  his  proposition  as  to  Government  be- true.  But  he 
not  only  confounds  "  the  people"  with  sovereignty,  but  HAjee^ 
also,  for  he  says :  ^'  The  words  9uljeH  and  sovereign  are  correla- 
tively  identical  terms,  and  are  comprehended  by  the  single  word 
citizen''  {Liv.  3d  ch.  13.)  Again  he  says,  ^Uhe  moment  that 
the  people  are  legitimately  assembled  in  their  sovereign  body  all 
jurisdiction  of  government  ceases,  the  executive  power  is  su^ 
pended,  because,  wherever  is  found  the  represented  there  can  be 
no  representative."  With  us  there  can  be  no  legitimate  action  of 
government  but  through  representatives.  The  constituents  never 
act  but  to  vote  for  representatives  to  various  functions.  Even  so 
in  conventions  of  the  people,  as  "they  are  falsely  called,  for  in 
truth  they  are  no  more  conventions  of  the  people  than  the  legisla* 
tores  are.  But,  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  according  to  Bous* 
seau,  the  moment  that  a  people  appoint  themselves  representatives, 
they  are  no  bnger  free, — they  cease  to  exist, — ^^Hn' est  plus.'* 
^In  the  first  place,  the  supreme  authority  can  neither  modify  n<Nr 
transfer  itself,  to  limit  is  to  destroy  it.  It  is  absurd  and  contra* 
dictory  for  the  sovereign  to  give  itself  a  superior ;  to  oblige  itself 
to  obey  a  master  is  to  remit  it  to  its  full  liberty."  (Ch.  16.) 
With  these  premises  Bousseau  is  led,  of  course,  to  the  conclusion, 
that  ^^  the  deputies  of  the  people  are  not  then,  and  cannot  be  thdur 
representatives;  they  are  nothing  but  their  commissaries  or  fao# 
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tord,  and  can  conclude  nothing  definitely/'  Hence  ha,B  grown  op 
the  nnconstitntional  and  mischievoos  doctrine  of  instmctiona. 

Benjamin  Constant,  who  was  himself  a  rational  liberal,  said,  on 
some  occasion,  that  he  knew  nothing  more  fatal  than  the  eternal 
metaphysics  of  the  "Contrat  Social."  It  leaves  no  resonrse 
against  the  dominant  power  of  the  people,  no  barrier  against  the 
sovereign  power,  no  protection  or  independence  to  the  individual. 
Grosser  contradictions  cannot  be  found  than  in  the  Dueaurs  Sur 
L'origine  de  UinegatiU,  and  in  die  0<m9^at  SoeidL  This,  we 
think,  we  have  sufficiently  shown.  Oould  any  other  cons^uences 
follow  such  theories  but  discontent,  disobedience,  socialism,  com- 
munism, emeutes,  barracades,  civil  wars,  revolutions  and  social 
convulsions. 

In  another  place  Rousseau  says,  the  political  body  is  called  The 
State  when  passtve,  the  sovereign  when  activey  and  all  associstes 
under  the  Social  Compact,  take  collectively,  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  particular  ^^  that  of  citizen,  as  paarticipating  in  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  subject,  when  submitting  to  tiie  law. 
He  had  just  said  before  that  when  they  act,  they  put  off  their 
sovereignty  and  act  as  government,  and  people,  citizen,  subject 
and  sovereign  are  all  confounded  in  a  chaos  of  confused  sentences 
and  contradictory  propositions,  that  must  put  mi  end  to  all  law 
and  all  government ;  for  says  this  author  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  no  man  can  be  one  of  the  sovereigns 
if  he  submits  to  the  law,  for  if  he  promises  to  obey  he  is  annihi- 
lated by  the  act,  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  people,  and  by  thus  tak- 
ing upon  himself  a  master  terminates  his  sovereignty,  with  the 
body  politic.  .  The  corollary  that  must  follow  from  such  a  proposi- 
tion is  inevitable — that  there  can  be  no  popular  sov^eignty  where 
the  law  governs.  And  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  we  must  abandon 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  acknowledge  the  full  force  and 
obligation  of  the  ^^  High^  Law"  principle,  or  of  the  code  of  Chief 
J.  Lynch. 

With  Mr.  Guizot,  we  believe  that  a  man  has  not  an  absolute 
power  over  himself  in  virtue  of  his  ^U :  as  a  moral  and  reason- 
able being  he  is  a  subject — subject  to  laws  which  he  did  not  him- 
%6lf  make,  but  which  have  a  rightful  authority  over  him.     ^^  If  the 
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power  of  the  people  is  indivisible,  unrepresentable  and  inalienable^ 
and  they  can  do  no  wrong,  then  they  are  absolute  and  eannot  be 
subject  to  law  or  government.  Which  is  to  say — man  cannot  Uve 
in  society !  In  this  country,  at  least,  we  all  profess  to  be  governed 
by  law  and  responsibility  to  law.  We  can,  lawfully,  do  no  act 
that  is  prohibited  by  law,  and,  as  people,  merely,  can  make  no 
law.  We  are,  thapefore,  subject  to  the  law,  and  the  power  that 
makes  the  law  is  superior  to  us,  but  is  of  us,  and  is  placed  over  us- 
by  the  body  politic  for  our  mutual  good  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  Sovereignty  in  society  can  never  be  in  abeyance,  or  in  a 
state  of  hiatus  or  syncope,  except  in  revolutions.  Revolutions  can- 
only  be  against  the  will  of  governments*  If  political  changes  are 
made  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  govertxment,  and  in  a 
legally  acknowledged  way,  and  by  prescribed  modes,  they  cannot 
be  properly  called  revolutions,  for  revolution  means  a  subversion 
or  upsetting  of  the  supreme  law  making  power,  or  a  part  of  it, 
against  its  will,  and  in  defiance  of  its  power.  By  the  Constitution 
of  England,  a  part  at  l^ast  of  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  and  descends  by  inheritance.  To  remove  the  King  and 
change  the  dynasty  is  then  a  revolution.  It  was  a  revolution 
when  we  threw  off  the  royal  power  and  denied  and  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  British  parliament.  Our  revolution  transferred 
all  sovereign  power  from  that  government,  compatible  with  just 
principles  of  representation,  into  the  hands  of  the  State  govern* 
ments,  and  all  subsequent  constitutions  have  been  adopted  by  con- 
sent of  these.  State  governments,  and  in  every  instance,  the  first 
legal  step  taken  to  consider,  prepare  or  adopt  such-constitutions 
have  be^a  taken  by  the  State  legislatures.  They  have  all  been 
adopted  consonant  to  their  will  and  with  their  primary  consent, 
and  are,  therefore,  legal  changes,  and  not  revolutions;  for,  other- 
wise, every  change  of  the  Constitution  would  be  a  revolution. 

Prof*  Q-erviwts  greatly  mistakes  when  he  says  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, at  the  commencemenl  of  their  self-government,  were  '^  guided 
entirely  by  the  iristinets  of  nature  and  reaaan  in  its  simplest  con- 
se^uences,  apart  from  all  existing  State  organization^''  and  that 
they  had  ^^  no  antiquity,  no  tradition,  no  history  and  experience." 
This  is  a  strange  mistf^ko  for  a  historian.    The  learned  -professor 
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in  his  over  excited  enthusiasm,  common  to  aU  modem  continental 
reformers  or  political  liberals,  seems  to  have  overlooked  theirhole 
history  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  with 
legislative  forms  of  government  we  had,  from  our  very  foundation, 
possessed  and  enjoyed  all  the  great  principles  of  anglican  liberty, 
however  underated  by  Rousseau,  and  that  SngliA  antiquity  and 
British  history  was  still  our  history  and  our  antiquity,  and  that 
except  in  the  personnel  of  the  supreme  power,  scarcely  any 
chflEnge  was  made  by  our  revolution  in  the  freedom  of  our  institu- 
tions, as  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  proves,  and  none  whatsoever 
were  made  in  our  social  relations.  The  Heidelberg  professor  was, 
therefore,  wrong  in  saying^  upon  a  superficial  view,  that  ^^  the 
theories  of  Rousseau  (which  he  favors)  were  first  brought  into 
practice  in  the  American  Constitution,  as  the  principle  of  a  new 
code  of  politics."  It  would  have  been  perfectly  true  if  said  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  many  of  the  preambles 
of  the  State  Constitutions,  though  contradicted  by  the  subsequent 
provisions  in  such  constitutions.  The  practice,  in  no  instance, 
conformed  to  the  theory.  But  the  General  Government  neither 
admits  nor  operates  on  the  numerical  principle,  nor  has  it  been  given 
the  right  to  beatow  or  refuse  the  right  of  suffirage.  Sufli'age  only 
comes  through  the  States,  and  the  right  to  it  is  only  within  their 
legal  power.  So  far  from  the  numerical  principle  of  Rousseau 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  denied  by  the  clause  which  provides  for  counting  the  numbers 
of  people  in  the  respective  States,  to  be  represented  in  the  House, 
which  only  includes  ^^  free  persons  "  and  those  bound  to  ser- 
vice only  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excludes  Indians,  not  taxed, 
and  three-fifths  of  all  other  personSy  by  which  was  meant  slaves, 
then  possessed  by  every  State  in  the  Union  and  by  every  Euro- 
pean State  that  had  colonies. 

Rousseau  says,  the  idea  of  modern  representation  is  derived 
from  the  feudal  governments,  which  he  considers  iniquitous  and 
absurd,  and  that  in  the  ancient  republics,  the  people  had  no  re* 
presentatives ;  on  ne  connatssa^  pas  ce  mot  la :  hence  he  supposes 
that  the  instant  a  people  gives  itself  representatives,  they  cease 
to  be  free.     The  oondusioa  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pteok^ 
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ises  and  theory,  and  those  who  adopt  the  theory  most  expect 
that  conclxtsions  will  be  drawn  which  naturally  flow  from  them. 

Hence  the  hopeless  struggle  which  wild  enthusiasts  are  now  . 
maintaining,  and  will  long  maintsdn,  against  the  royal  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  which,  bad  as  they  are,  promise  more  peace 
and  protection  to  the  people  than  the  red  republicanism  of  Rous- 
seau's disciples.  Hence  all  the  late  failures  on  the  continent  in 
their  attempts  to  better  their  c<mdition.  Their  excitement  and 
their  theories  begin  to  invade  our  shores,  attended  with  equally 
bad  results.  It  appecurs  to  be  distinctly  within  our  recollection 
when  first  the  idea  seems  to  have  obtained  among  sensible,  welt 
educated  men  amongst  us,  not  inclined  to  demagogism,  that  sov* 
ereignty  was  vested  in  the  people,  and  not  in  the  supreme  power 
or  government.  And  just  in  proportion  as  it  obtains,  it  will  be 
seen  thafc  constitutional  obligations  will  be  weakened  and  disre- 
garded, whenever  they  come  in  the  way  of  popular  wishes  or 
popular,  local,  or  party  interests.  It  will  inevitably  produoe 
those  political  rat-holes  which  cannot  be  filled,  and  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  sap  the  foundations  of  that  constitutional  dyke 
which  was  intended  to  protect  us  from  such  devastations. 

Mens.  Laponneraye,  in  a  historical  notice  of  Robespierre,  pre- 
fixed to  a  late  edition  of  his  works,  (Paris,  1840,)  with  the  coun-  - 
tenance  and  assistance  of  the  late  Armand  Oarrel,  says  that  Jesus 
Christ,  Bousseau,  and  Robespierre,  (^^  les  trots  hommeSy'*)  were 
three  names  that  marched  inseparably,  and  were  logically  de- 
duced the  one  from  the  other,  as  the  three  terms  of  the  same  pro- 
position ;  a  trinity,  holy  and  sublime,  which  embraces  in  itself  the 
principles  of  Equality  and  Fraternity ; — Robespierre  the  militant, 
Rousseau  the  theorist,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  initiator.  Robes- 
pierre held  that  the  circle  of  sovereignty,  in  its-  universality,  em-* 
braced  everybody ;  and  that  to  desire  to  enter  upon  the  exercise 
thereof  was,  in  other  terms,  to  desire  revolution.  And  St.  Just, 
whose  works  have  also  lately  been  republished,  "  the  most  virtu- 
ous of  men,"  as  his  editor  calls  the  man  who  proclaimed  Terror 
as  the  order  of  the  day,  early  embraced  the  principles  of  Rous- 
seau with  enthusiasm  and  profound  conviction,  and  looked  upcm 
him,  as  all  their  clubs  did,  as  the  Precursor  of  the  Revolution. 
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8t.  Jndt,  in  his  Report  ta  the  Conyention,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  (10th  Oct,,  1798,) «ayB:  "A  people  has 
hut  one  danger ons  enemy,  and  that  is  gOTenunent."*— ^^  since  the 
people  of  France  have  declared  their  will,  all  who  are  opposed  to 
it  are  excluded  from  the  sovereignty  {hars  k  9au/verain)j  and  all 
without  the  sovereignty  are  enemies."  Snch  most  always  ^be  the 
fate  of  a  minority  where  sovereignty  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
people,  and  not  in  the  legaUy  and  constitutionally  established 
powers  of  government.  And  such  are  the  opinions  and  course  of 
those  who  carry  out  most  rigidly  the  principles  and  theory  of 
Rousseau. 

We  by  no  means  deny  that  the  people,  legally  conadered,  are 
the  sotirce  of  all  political  power,  and  that  it  is  intrinsically  do- 
signed  for  their  happiness  and  welfare;,  but  we  cannot  say  when 
or  how  this  power  was  first  transferred  from  the  inorganic  masses 
to  the  htods  of  legal  power.  It  is  enough  that  we  find  govern- 
ment acknowledged  by  all  people,  civilized',  and  uncivilized,  and 
that  society  cannot  exist  without  it,  find  no  evidence  can  be  fur- 
nished of  any  original  compact  ^constituting  government ;  and  we 
deny  that  the  necessary  supreme  power  can  be  exercised  in  any 
other  way,  under  our  system,  than  by  the  law,  or  through  the 
legitimate  organs  of  government  i  and  we  contend  that  the  mean-, 
ing  of  sovereignty  is  this  supreme  power,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  who  cannot  otherwise  be 
protected  in  property  6r  .person.  If  something  else  is  meant,  a 
new  word  should  be  found  for  it ;  and  it  can  only  lead  to  confu- 
sion and  error  if  the  word  is  perverted  to  other  uses. 

Blackstone  says :  ^^  By  the  sovereign  power  is  meant  the  mak- 
ing of  laws ;  for  wherever  that,  power  reddes,  all  others  must 
confoinod  to  and  be  directed  by  it,  whatever  appearances  the  out- 
ward form  and  administration  of  the  government  may  put  on. 
For  it  is  at  any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legislature  to  alter  that 
form  and  administration."  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is 
true  as  to  the  British  Parliament,  because  it  is,  as  far  as  human 
affairs  are  concerned,  omnipotent  or  absolute,  and  may  alter  the 
form  of  government,  and  may  put  the  execution  of  the  laws  in 
whatever  hand  it  pleases.     So  the  Parliament  has  removed  kings 
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and  chosen  others ;  for  the  kiirg  of  England,  though  commonly 
styled  their  soyereign,  is  in  some  respects  .really  only  an  institn- 
.  tion  representing  sovereignty,  and  possesses  only  in  part  supreme 
power ;  for  the  full  power  is  there  only  vested  in  Parliament^ 
(King,  Lords  iBnd  Commons.) 

The  American  colonies,  as  we  have  said,  when  thpy  adopted 
their  constitutions,  were  not  so  inexperienced  and  unorganized  as 
to  be  left  entirely  to  the  instincts  of  reason,  as  Prof.  Gervinus 
supposes ;  but,  while  in  a  state  of  revolution,  supported  them- 
selves by  means  of  such  institutions  as  remained  to  them  of  their 
former  condition,  and  had  already  legislative  bodies,  and  the  sov. 
ereignty  of  the  States  was  always  maintained  by  some  licknowl- 
edged,  authorized  government  at  their  gloomiest  period.  They 
had  their  Gknremors  and  General  Assemblies,  their  Courts,  their 
trial  by  jury,  their  habeas  corpus,  their  charters,  or  other  provin- 
cial forms  of  government,  and,  in  short,  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land with  aU  its  attendant  officers  and  institutions  of  local  sel& 
government ;  and  what  was  worth  them  all,  but  perhaps  the  con- 
sequence of' all,  the  habitof  obedience  to  the  laws,  devoid  of 
factious  disciTntent  and  love  of  change,  and  free  of  metaphysical 
and  sophistical  theories,  that  tend  to  a  constant  disturbance  of 
society,  and  always  aim  at  something  that  is  neither  attainable 
or  comprehensible.  The  people  no  longer  owed  allegiance  to  a 
crowned  head,  or  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  but,  with 
the  slightest  possible  chan^ges,  formed  independent  governments 
of  1  their  own;/ and  vested. them  with  sovereign  power,  called  States. 
In  the  caie  of  Dunn  trt.  City  Council  (Harper's  L.  R.  196)^ 
Judge  NottiiSays,  speaking  of  eminent  domain,  ^^  This  power  I 
have  already' said  is  an  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty.  Wher- 
ever the  sovereign  power  is  lodged,  that  constitutes  a  part.  In 
South  Carolina,  I  think  it  is.  lodged  in  the  legislative  body,  which 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  legis- 
lature, therefore,  possesses  all  the  power  which  the  people  them- 
selves possess  [possessed  ?]  where  it  is  not  restricted  by  the  con- 
stitution, or  where  the  power  is  not  delegated  to  any  other  branch 
or  department  of  government."  Judge  Huger,  in  Thomas  v$^ 
Daniel,  (2  MoCord's  Law  Reports,  p.  859,)  says  that  the  legis- 
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latnre  of  South  Carolina^  as  the  repi-esentative  of  the  people,  be- 
tween the  years  1775  and  1789,  preyious  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  was  absolute  in  its  powers.  In  the  course 
of  that  time,  it  had  given  two  constitutions  to  the  State,  that  of 
1776  and  that  of  1778.  In  1790,  the  delegates  of  the  people, 
met  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  ordained  and  established  the 
constitution  of  1790.  That  constitution  states  that  all  power  is 
[was]  originally  vested  in  the  people ;  and  all  firee.govemments 
are  founded  on  their  authority,  &c.  This  was  no  doubt  true  ;  for 
until  governments  were  founded,  the  passive  power  was  originally 
in  the  people,  and  not  in  the  sovereign  power,  as  Bousseau  sup- 
poses.  But  when  government  is  estaUished,  the  power  is  trans- 
ferred, or  rather  arises  to  the  government,  and  that  becomes  the 
active  power  of  a  State,  and  is  therefore  truly  called  its  sove- 
reign power,  because  it  governs  all,  and  all  are  subject  to  its 
laws.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can  arise  no  political  or  civil 
power  except  out  of  society,  and  government  ex  necemtate,  flows 
from  and  is  co-existent  with  society,  afl  soon  as  formed  .by  man. 
The  element  of  political  power  is  in  man-— every  man,  but  it  oaur 
.  npt  be  developed  until  society  renders  it  necessary,  and  then, 
from  the  necessities  and  very  existence  of  society,  government 
has  its  rise,  and  takes  its  existence.  If  any  of  these  elements 
are  unnecessary  or  dangerous  to  society,  they  may  be  excluded, 
as  the  robber  and  murderer,  the  idiot  and  pauper,  are  excluded. 
And  wo !  to  that  race  whose  incapacity  or  character  renders  it 
unfit  to  take  equal  position  with  the  best,  for  they  that  cannot 
govern  must  be  governed,  and  they  that  will  not  ^de  must  be 
made  to  do !  All  men  must  take  their  place,  and  those  that  are 
not  fit  to  be  placed  in  society,  must*  be  placed  under  society^— 
those  not  fit  for  freedom  must  be  slaves.  To  man— single  man — 
lonely  man — to  man  in  a  state  pf  nature,  as  some  will  have  it, 
government  has  no  relation,  nor  does  there  appertain  to  him  any 
rightfr--rights  of  any  sort,  moral  or  civil — ^though  there  may  be 
religious  rights,  as  between  man  and  his  God.  How  then  can  we 
talk  of  natural  rights  and  natural  equality,  when  the  thing  is  im- 
possible, all  rights  arising  out  of  society  and  government  of  man's 
own  forming? 
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By  the  conetitafion  of  South  CaroUna  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  no  conyention  of  the  people  shall  be  called,  unless  by  con.-^ 
cnrrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  whole  representar 
iion ;  and  a  particular  mode  is  prescribed  for  amending  or  alter- 
ing the  Constitution  by  the  Legislature.  So  that  any  change 
may  be  made  in  the  Constitution  by  the  Legislature  that  can  be 
made  by  a  convention,  provided  it  proceeds  in  the  prescribed 
mode.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  argument  in  the  Rhode  Island  case, 
says :  '^  Of  all  the  old  thirteen  States,  the  Constitutions,  with  but 
one  exception  [two  as  we  have  shown],  contained  no  provision  for 
their  own  amendment.  In  New-Hampshire  there  was  a  provision 
for  taking  the  seiise  of  the  people  once  in  seven  years,  yet  there 
IS  hardly  one  that  has  not  altered  its  Constitution,  and  it  ha$ 
been  done  by  conventiana  edUed  by  the  kffi$lature9,  as  on  ordinary 
legislative  power.''  And  he  asks,  what  State  has  ever  altered 
the  Constitution  in  any  other  mode?  ^'  What  alteration,"  he  asks, 
'^  has  ever  been  brought  in,  put  in,  forced  in,  or  got  in  any  how 
by  resolutions  of  mass  meetings,  Bs^d  then  by  applying  force? 
In  what  State  has  any  assembly,  calling  itself  The  People,  con« 
vened  without  law,  without  authority^  without  qualifications,  with- 
out certain  officers,  with  no  oaths,  securities  or  sanctions  of  any 
kind,  met  and  made  a  Constitution,  and  called  it  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  ?  There  must  be  some  authentic  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  else  all  is  anarchy.''  In  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  States,  conventions  have  been  called,  and  it  has  been 
regarded  as  an  ordinary  exercise  of  legislative  power.  It  is  a 
revolution  where  a  convention  is  held  independent  of  the  law,  and 
the  government  changed,  for,  as  Mr.  Webster  says,  there  is  a 
hiatus  or  syncope  in  the  action  of  the  body  politic,  and  future 
legislation  owes  its  origin  to  that  revolution.  This  was  not  the 
ease  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  nor  was  it  the  case  in  the  States  where  con<* 
ventions  have  been  called  by  their  State  Legislatures,  for  effect* 
ing  changes  in  their  Stat^  Constitutions.  According  to  the 
theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  consequences  inferred 
by  Rousseau  naturally  follow,  that  the  instant  the  people  are 
supposed  to  be  assembled  in  Convention,  the  Convention  becomes. 
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aa  in  the  Freiich  Revolution,  an  absolute  t^anny,  liolding  in  its 
hand  all  powers — ^legislatire,  executive,  judicial,  military,  civil  or 
uncivil,  and  may  become  the  mere  police  and  scavenger  of  the 
streets.  This  certainly  cannot  be  our  understanding  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  conveution.  In  framipg  a  constitution  that  establishes 
a  government  vested  with  supreme  authority,  or  only  a  part  of 
supreme  authority  usual  to  governments,  it  cannot  be  truly  said 
that  all  power  is  still  vested  in  the  people ;  but  it  may  be  true 
that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people,  who  constitute  and  are 
synonymous  with  the  political  society.  Nor  does  it  mean  every- 
body, as  we  have  already  said,  and  would  not  be  misunderstood, 
but  such  members  as  constitute  elements  of  the  political  society, 
acknowledged  and  admitted  as  such.  It  would  be  neither  good 
grammar  nor  good  sense  in  the  same  instrument  that  conveys  all 
sovereign  powers  from  the  people  to  their  representatives  and 
declares  that  the  people  shall  never  again  legally  meet  in  con- 
vention, even  figuratively,  to  change,  modify,  cm:  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, imless  by  the  consent  of  the  Legisla^ttire, — to  say  that 
all  power  is  still  vested  iu  the  people.  The  Constitution  does  not 
utter  any  such  Bousseau-like  absurdity,  for  when  it  does  say  that 
all  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  people,  it  can  only  be  con- 
strued to  mean,  that  aU  such  power  was  originally  so  vested,  be- 
fore it  was  conveyed  by  that  same  instrument  to  their  represenr 
tatives,  to  be  administered  in  justice  and  truth.  It  would  be 
more  tha^n  nonsense  to  say  that  one  is  vested  with  a  right  he  had 
in  the  same  deed  conveyed  to  another. 

Such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  even  Judge  Harper,  in  the  case 
of  the  State  vs.  Hunt  and  McMeeken  (Allegiance  case),  and  that 
too  after  commenting  on  the  inaccurate  use  often  made  of  this 
very  word  sovereignty,  and  which,  he  says,  persons  so  often  re- 
peat supposing  that  they  understand  it,  and  to  which  they  attach 
no  precise  or  definite  meaning,  he  himself  commits  the  very  same 
error  when  he,  says,  "  That  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people," 
though  he  admits  that  '^  all  authority  is  delegated  from  them," 
while  only  a  few  pages  preceding  he  had  said,  ^'  It  is  most  evir 
dent  that  in  every  State  there  must  be  some  authority,  whether 
lodged  in  one  or  many  hands,  or  one  or  more  departments,  which 
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oontrollihg  all  otiier  coiistitated  authorities,  is  not  itself  subject. 
to  the  control  of  any.  Wherever  that  anthoritj  resides,  is  to  be 
found  the  sovereignty.*' 

Nor  are  these  representatives  or  officers  of  the  government 
iervants  of  the  people,  as  they  are  often  professed  to  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  popular  flattery.  Where  they  act  as  servants  to  some, 
they. are  sure  to  play  master  to  others.  We  never  hear  the  phrase 
usffd,  but  we  irish  to  dress  up  such  servant  in  livery  and  to  adorn 
him  with  plush,  hat-band,  lace  and  shouldeivknots,.  and  to  place 
him,  like  a  chasseur^  .behind  some  burgomaster's  carriage,  or  to 
wait  at  table  on  all  election  feasts.  When  Mr.  Webster  speaks  of 
the  people  as  sovereigns,  in  his  argument  in  the  Bhode  Island 
c^fiBy  he  takes  care  to  say,  in  his  sardonic  manner,  ^'But,  as  Chief 
Justice  Jay  says,  they  have  no  other  subjects  than  a  few  colored 
persons^  and  that  it  was  rather  fanciful."  This,  we  suppose, 
would.now  be  treason  in  Fanueil  HalL 

The  powers  of  the  State  and  Creneral  Government  are  by  no 
means  inconsistent  or  repugnant,  where  honestly  administered 
according  to  the  Constitution ;  but  should  tyranny  and  misrule  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government  at  any  time  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  State,  and  render  duty  and  obedience  to  bodi 
inconsistent  and  repugnant,  then  the  universal  rule  applies— our 
duty  to  our  prior  and  therefore  paramount  obligation,  for  the 
General  Government,  in  accepting  the  pledge  of  obedience  from 
the  citizen  of  the  States,  well  knew  his  prior  existing  obligation ; 
and  no  individual  has  the  jurisdiction  to  say  that  his  State  is 
wrong,  and  he  will  not  obey  her,  after  the  legal  authorities  have 
determined  to  withdraw  her  from  the  Union.  Until  that  decision 
is  n\ade,  he  is  bound  by  all  constitutional  laws  made  by  either, 
and  he  cannot  set  up  his  opinion  against  the  authorities  that  are 
authorized  and  required  to  expound  and  enforce  the  law.  Noth- 
ing more  was  intended  by  South  Carolina,  when,  in  1882,  she 
required  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  all  her  6fficers. 
l%e  constitutions  of  other  States  had,  all  along,  required  the 
same,  without  comment  or  objection.  It  was  not  then  a  new  idea 
to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  officer  is  also  required  to  swear  to  preserve,  protect  and 
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defend  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  State. 
The  objections  made  at  the  time  arose  entirely  from  the  high  state 
of  party  feeling  existing  af  that  time,  in  which  the  judges  partook 
as  active  partisans,  some  of  whom  have  not  lost  their  bitterness 
to  this  day.  They  were  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  which  should 
have  been  rather  for  than  against  their  State.  In  drafting  that 
oathj  particular  consideration  was  given  to  the  act  of  1778,  '^  En- 
forcing  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  State,"  which  expressly  places 
protection  and  allegiuice  oa  the.  ground  of  their  being  necessarily 
reciprocal  and  inseparable.  The  writer  speaks  knowingly,  for  he 
drew  the  bill  and  brought  it  into  the  House  from  the  C!ommittee 
on  Federal  Relations.  It  required  nothing  more  nor  les^than 
the  promise  to  p^orm  the  duties  arising  from  our  peculiar  form 
of  government.  We  looked  upon  the  United  States  Government 
as  created  by  the  pre-existing  several  States  for  our  foreign  rela- 
tions only,  and  as  subsequent  in  time,  derivative  and  subordinate 
in  its  creation,  aOid  that  it  secured  the  pledges  of  fidelity  from  the 
citizens  of  the  States,  well  knowing  their  paramount  duty,  in  case 
of  conflict  or  separation,  to  the  latter.  We  agre^  with  Bishop 
Whately  and  Algernon  Sydney,  that  allegiance  is  such  obedience 
as  the  law  requires  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State,  no  mat* 
ter  what  form  it  may  assume,  and  that  while  it  may  mean  fidelity 
to  a  prince  in  one  country,  in  another  it  may  mean  conformity 
and  obedience  to  the  law — ad  legem  (Synant/ms)  the  supreme 
power  that  is  above  all. 

Loyalty  is  not  confined  in  its  meaning  to  its  feudal  sense,  but 
ineans  honesty,  truth  and  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  all 
the  duties  of  life ;  and  allegiance  meaps  that  duty  performed  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  Whilit  acting  within  their 
constitutional  powers,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to 
its  powers,  and  the  State  Governments  as  to  theirs,  are  sovereign, 
and  there  can  be  no  other  sovereignty  co-existing  in  the  people  so 
long  a^  these  pcovemments  exist.  The  conlarary  doctrine  leads 
to  anarchy.  The  State  Governments  before  the  Union,  or  any 
Union,  and  until  restricted  by  the  State  Constitutions,  possessed 
full  supreme  power.  They  gave  new  constitutions,  and  might 
have  adopted  any  form  of  government  they  pleased-    Wlien  they 
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came  into  the  Union,  they  agreed,  for  an  indefinite  time,  to  sns- 
pend  the  exercise  of  some  of  these  powers,  and  to  entrust  them 
to  a  comxfion  agent — ^the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  government  thus  became  supreme  and  sovereign  in  its  legiti- 
mate limits.  In  other  words,  obedience  became  due  to  it,  as  to 
any  other  snpreme  power,  and  the  States  had  the  right  to  pledge 
our  obedience  to  it.        ' 

Chancellor  Harper  says,  in  the  State  vs.  Hunt  k  McMeeldn, 
that  there  may  be  a  confederacy  having  many  characteristics  of  a 
consolidated  State,  and  he  intimates  that  it  would  be  queer  enough 
if,  in  our  case,  the  Union  should  constitute  neither  or  both.  ^'The 
essential  character  of  a  confederacy,''  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^^is 
that  the  States  remain  sovereign ;  and  the  test  of  that  sovereignty 
would  be  to  inquire  whether,  if  one  State  should  think  proper 
to  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy,  all  citizens  and  constituted 
authorities  within  its  territorial  limits  would  be  legally  bound  to 
obey  and  sustain  that  act,  or  would  owe  a  higher  obedience  to 
some  other  power.  If  such  higher  obedience  would  be  due  else- 
where, the  State  ( improperly  so  called )  would  be  in  no  degree 
sovereign — ^it  would  be  but  a  department  of  a  larger  consolidated 
State.  If  the  State  would  be  thus  entitled,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
command  the  obedience  of  its  citizens  and  constituted  authorities, 
it  is  a  perfect  sovereignty." 

A  nation  contracting  with  another  not  to  exercise  certain  sove- 
reign powers,  does  not  thereby  lose  its  nationality  or  independ- 
ence, as  many  treaties  show ;  and  we  know  of  no  power  which  the 
State  may,  for  special  purposes,  relinquish,  which  she  may  not 
resume,  if  she  has  been  defeated  by  bad  faith  in  those  objects,  or 
if  the  powers  relinquished  for  certain  purposes  are  perverted  to 
others  that'  endanger  her  existence.  Vattel  says  (B.  1,  ch.  1, 
64):  *^  Several  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  unite 
themselves  together  by  a  perpetual  confederacy,  without  each  in 
particular  ceasing  to  be  a  perfect  State.  They  will  form  together 
a  federal  republic;  the  deliberations  in  common  will  offer  no  vio- 
lence to  the  sovereignty  of  each  member,  though  they  may,  in 
certain  respects,  put  some  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  it,  ^in  virtue 
of  voluntary  engagements.    A  person  does  not  cease  to  be  free 
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and  independept  when  he  is  obliged  to  fulfill  the  engagement  into 
which  he  has  very  willingly  entered."  Alexander  Hamilton  is 
the  only  statesman,  we  remember,  who  ever  denied  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  under  the  confederation^  and  at  the  time  they  adopted 
the  present  Constitution,  and  who  had  ever  read  the  articles.  The 
wish  was,  no  doubt,  father  to  the  thought  with  him,  for  Mr.  Madi- 
son  has  furnished  us  with  his  scheme  o'f  government,  which  he 
withheld  from  the  convention,  because  he  well  knew  it'would4iave 
met  with  few  or  no  supporters  beyond  his  own  little  party.  '  This 
scheme  was  to  render  the  States  mere  corporations,  or  depart- 
ments of  one  great  empire,  over  which  he  would  have  placed  an 
executive  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States,  like 
the  counties  in  England,  woi^d  have  bee^  honored  with  lieuten- 
ants, the  favorites  of  majesty.  This  party  never  ceased  in  their 
endeavors  to  obtain  by  construction  what  was  denied  by  the  States 
in  convention. 

A  fact  deserves  insight  which  we  do  not  rememember  ever  see- 
ing noticed.  On  the  6th  August,  1787,  when  Mr.  Rutledge  re- 
ported the  first  draught  of  the  Constitution,  the  preamble  began 
with,  '^  We,  the  people  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts," &c. — naming  thirteen  States.  We  have  no  evidence  of 
any  discussion  ever  occuring  (m  the  preamble.  It  seems  to  have 
met  with  the  general  approbation.  It  became  doubtful,  however, 
before  the  instrument  was  finally  agreed  upon,  whether  all  the 
States  named  would  assent  to  the  new  Constitution,  and  only  nine 
were,  therefore,  required  to  establish  it.  On  the  15th  September, 
all  amendments  having  been  proposed  and  discussed,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  as  amended,  without  one  word  having  been  said 
about  the  preamble.  On  the  17th,  it  was  returned  as  ehgrossed, 
the  preamble  being  changed  to  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;"  the  United  States  being  a  generic  number,  was  placed 
instead  of  Uie  States  severally,  it  then  not  being  known  which 
States  would  ratify.  The  change  was  honestly  made  to  meet  the 
contingency,  and  we  cannot  presume  that  it  was  ever  supposed, 
much  less  intended,  to  effect  a  change,  a  most  important  and  vital 
change,  in  the  meaning  and  character  of  the  instrument. 
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The  GonstitntionsCan.oiily  operate  by  means-of  government,  and 
cannot  be  either  enforced  or  disregarded  by  the  people,  as  people* 
The  Government,  therefore,  may  be  properly  called  the  constitn- 
tional  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  and  that  power  is  derived  from 
the  people,  and  is  for  their  benefit.  Bnt  a  thing  derived  is  drawn 
^om,  conveyed  or  transferred,  and  power  conveyed  by  the  people 
and  transferred  to  their  trustees  cannot  still  remain  vested  and 
resident  in  them.  The  Constitution  is  the  chart  by  which  the 
Government  is  to  move,  and  thus  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
popular  will,  is  checked  and  controlled,  and  the  great  machine  of 
society  is. made  to  move  with  regularity  and  safety  to  all.  But 
for  these  checks,  we  should  stand  between  Charybdis  and  Scylla. 
We  cpnfess  we  dread  the  one  as  mvch  as  the  other. 

No  man  has  done  more  to-  mislead  the  mind  of  the  American 
bar,  on  this  subject,  than  Judge  Tucker,  of  Virginia.  His  Notes 
and  Appendix  to  Blackstone,  though  very  good  on  constitutional 
construction  and  the  powers  of  the  Government,  are  full  of  Rous- 
seau's and  other  Gallia  ideas,  and  he  adopts  the  idea  of  the  social 
compact  as  the  basis  of  government,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
sovereig^y  of  the  people.  Judge  Tucker  wrote  soon  after,  and 
under  the  full  influence  of,  the  French  Bevolution,  and  continually 
relies  on  the  authority  of  Rousseau  and  Tom*  Paine.  It  Is  well 
known  to  what  an  extent  French  opinions  and  French  feeling  once 
prevailed  with  the  best  people  of  our  country.  It  was  a  sort  of 
moral  small  pox,  that  has  left  its  mark  to  this  day,  on  more,  we 
fear,  than  the  face  of  things.  Judge  Tucker  candidly  admits 
that,  in  the  use  of  the. word  sovereignty,  he  differs  from  most  po- 
litical writers.  Of  course,  he  preferred  the  authority  of  Rousseau 
and  Tom  Paine  to  that  of  Sidney,  Lock,  Real,  Montesquieu,  Yat- 
tel  and  Grotius.  The  Judge,  too,  falls  into  the  miserable  political 
cant  of  calling  officers  the  BervarUs  of  the  people  (2  Tucker's 
Blde.y  146).  ,  The  effect  has  been  to  produce  throughout  our  coun* 
try  scores  of  those  political  menials  who  are  willing  to  do  any 
dirty  work  to  obtain  and  retain  certain  places,  and  already  our 
political  household  begins  to  exhibit  all  those  pecuUar  virtues  for 
which  ^'my  man  John"  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and  the  po* 
litioal  larder  and  wardrobe  and  store  rooms  tell  awful  tales  of  trear 
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sure  trove  and  spoils  divided.  And  Taylor  of  Oait>line  remarka, 
in  his  i^ator,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  suffered  undeip  this  French 
disease,  and  communicated  some  of-  it  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde* ' 
pence  and  to  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  Though  a  sound  man  on 
most  political  questions,  who  did  much  for  correct  principles  and 
putting  down  bad  ones,  J^erson  always  had  a  weakness  towards 
popular  applause.  Hence  he  is  often  quoted  on  all  sides,  and  was 
often  too  ready  to  create  sovereigns  of  Saussage^vaiders  and 
Knife-grinders. 

Judge  Tucker,  with  the  usual  inaccuracy  on  this  subject,  £rst 
says  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  how  some  sovereign  powers  have  been  dist^buted  to  the 
State  Governments  and  others  to  the  (General  Government.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  old  song  of  the  boys,  who  »  sliding  went — ^'  they 
all  got  droned,  the  rest  they  ran  away."  Besides,  in  Note  B. 
of  his.  Appendix,  forgetting  his  theory,  he  speaks  of  the  people 
resuming^  in  certain  contingencies,  the  sovereignty  which  they 
had  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  their  agents  or  trustees ;  and 
he  admits  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tb^  people  to  change  the 
Oonstittttion  in  any  other  manner  than  that  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes, <Nr,  he  might  have  added,  with  the  consent  of  Govern* 
ment,  is  a  subversion  of  the  foundation  of  its  authority. 

We  know  of  no  people  now  in  existence,  where  it  might  be  truly 
said  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  unless  it  can  be  so  said 
of  the  inhabitants  of  St..  Marino,  that  duodecimo  republic,,  perched 
upon  its  inaccessible  clifis. 

Mr.  Mosely,  in  his  Political  Elements,  says :  ^^But  assuming, 
for  the  present  that,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrineeof  the  juris- 
prudents, the  will  and  opinion  of  the  people  is  th^Xfram  wTiieh 
the  State  derives  its  power,  the  question  arises,  how  far  thepeopk 
has  delegated  its  authority  to  the  State,  and,  if  so,  how  far  it  is 
precluded  from  interfering  in  matters  which  lie  within  its  particu- 
lar jurisdiction  ?  Has  the  sovereign  power  passed  to  the  law  and 
to  the  State,  or  does  it  still  remain  in  the  people?  According  to 
these  authorities,  it  would  appear  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
is  above  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — ^that  the  people  has  en- 
tirely delegated  its  power  to  the  State.     The  question  depends  a 
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good  deal  on  ihisy  ir&ether  the  State  is  {he  officer,  or  the  mere 
agent  or  servant  of  the  people.  The  gteat  difference  between  an 
€&eer  and  a  mere  agent  or  seryant  is  this — that  the  former,  when 
once  appointed,  is  bonnd  to  act,  not  according  to  the  will  and 
wishes  of  the  persons  who  appoints  him,  but  according  to  the 
course  of  law,  the  cmstom  and  practice  of  his  office,  and  his  own 
discretion ;  whilst  the  latter  mxat  act  according  to  the  will  and 
wishes- of  him  that  appoints  him.  To  hold  that  the  State  were 
the  mere  seryant  of  the  public,  were,  as  elsewhere  obserred,  to 
say  that  the  government  of  this  country  was  an  anarchy;  for 
whether  there  be  no  government  at  all,  or  there  be  one  that  is  the 
mere  blind  agent  or  conduit  pipe  for  canning  out  the  will  of  the 
people^' is  the  same  thing." 

Mr.  Quizot  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  continental  writer  who 
seems  to  have  correct,  or  even  respectable  views,  in  relation  to  a 
representative  government.  'On  the  subjeot  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  h^  proceeds  to  show  that  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
enoe  between  the  principle  of  representative  government  and  that 
of  democratic  government.  "No  one,"  he  says,  "has  ever  un- 
derstood the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  mean  that,  after  having 
consulted  all  opinions  and  all  wills,  the  opinion  and  will  of  the 
greatest  number  constituted  the  law,  but  that  the  minority  would 
be  free  to  disobey  that  which  had  been  decided  in  opposition  to 
its  opinion  and  will.  And  yet  lliis  would  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  pretended  right  atlaibuted  to  each  individual  of 
being  governed  by  such  laws  as  have  received  his  individual  assent. 
He  absurdity  of  this  consequence  has  not  always  induced  its  ad- 
herents to  abandon  the  principle,  but  it  has  always  obliged  them  to 
violate  it.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  contradicted  at  the 
outset,  by  its  being  resolved  into  the  empire  of  the  majority  over 
the  minority.  It  is  i^ost  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  minority- 
may  retire  from  the  majority;  this  would  be  to  keep  society  con- 
tinually on  the  brink  of  dissolution.  On  every  question,  the* 
majority  and  the  minority  would  disagree,  and  if  all  the  succes- 
sive minorities  should  retire,  society  would  very  soon  exist  no  longer. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  then,  must  necessarily  be  reduced 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority  only.    When  thus  reduced, 
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what  does  it  amonxit  ta?  *  Its  prineip}e  is,  ibat  the  majority  pos- 
sesses right  by  the  mere  cironmstance  of  its  being  the  majority. 
Bat  two  very  differeQt  ideas  are  included  in  the  one  expression^ — 
tilie  majority-^the  .idea  of  an  opinion  which  is  accredited,  and  that 
of  a  force  which  is  prep<mderant.  So  far  as  force  is  concerned, 
the  majority  podsesses  no  right  different  from  that  possessed  by 
force  itself,  Which  cannot  be,  upon  this  ground  alone,  the  legiti- 
mate sovereignty.  Ab  to  the  compression'  of  opinion,  is  the  ma- 
jority infallible  ?  Does  it  always  apprehend  and  respect  the  claims 
of  reason  and  justice,  which  ^one  constitute  the  trne  law>  and 
confer  legitimate  sovereignty  ?  Bxperience  testifies  to  the  eoi^ 
trary.  The  majority,  by  mere  fs^ct  of  its  being  a  majority,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  does  not,  then,  possess 
legitimate  authority,  either  by  virtue  of  power,  whidi  never  does 
confer  it,  nor  by  virtue  of  infallibilty,  which  it  does  net  possess." 
.  "  The  principle  of  sovereignty  of  the  people  starts  from  the 
supposition  that  each  man  possesses,  as  his  birth-right,  not  merely 
an  equal  right  of  being  governed  but'  an  equal  right  of  governing 
others.  Like  aristocratic  governments^  it  connects  the  right  to 
govern  not  with  capacity  but  with  birth.  Aristocratic  government 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  minority ;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  aristocratic  despotism  and  privilege  in  th^  hands 
of  the  majority.  The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
that  is  to  say  the  equal  rights  of  all  individuals  to  concur  in  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  is  then  radically  false ;  'for  tmder  the  pre- 
text of  maintaining  legitimate  equality  it  silently  introduces 
equality  where  none  exists,  and  pays  no  regard  to  legitimate 
inequality.  The  consequences  of  this  principle  are  the  despotism 
of  number,  the  domination  of  inferiorities  over  superiorities;  that 
is  a  tyranny  of  all  others  the  most  violent  and  ui^just.  Such  can« 
not  be  the  principle  of  representative  government.  Representsk- 
tive  government  applies  to  general  interests  and  to  the  government 
of  society,  the  same  which  the  good  sense  df  the  human  race  has 
led  it  to  apply  to  individual  interests  and  to  the  control  of  each 
man's  private  life.  It  distributes  sovereignty  according  to  the 
capacity  required  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  it  only  places  actual  power 
or  any  portion  of  actual  power  where  it  has  discovered  the  presence 
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of  rightfii}  poiweTj  praBumed  to  exist  bj  certain  symptoms  or  vested 
by  certain  proofs."  ,' 

He  goes  on  to  saj  that  the  representatiye  system  eomfines 
power  fiilly  and  completely  to  no  one.  The  minority  ^faich  gov- 
ems  in  the  representatiye  system  is  very  different  from  that 
majority  ^hi<5h  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  implies,  l^e  latter 
embraces  all  individuals  because  they  exist — the  representative 
system  seeks  for  a  majority  among  those  who  are  capable.  It 
excludes  the  idea  that  all  men  were  bom  equal,  or  equally  inde- 
pendent. '^  It  is  in  this  way,  in  fact,  that  men  have  every  where 
proceeded,  even  where  they  have  been  supposed  to  act  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Never  have  they 
been  entirely  faithful  to  it;  they  have  always  demanded  for 
political  actions  certain  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  indications  of  a 
oertain  capacity." 

^*  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  sees  legitimate  power  in  the 
multitude ;  representative  government  sees  it  only  in  unity,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  reason  to  which  the  multitude  ought  to  reduce 
itself.  The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  th^  people  is  contrary 
to  all  the  facts  which  reveal  themselves  in-  the  actual  origin  of 
power  and  in  the  progress  of  societies ;  representative  govern- 
ment does  not  blink  any  one  of  these  facts.  Last,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  no  sooner  proclaimed  than  it  is  compelled  to 
abdicate  its  power  and  to  confess  the  impracticability  of  its  aims ; 
representative  government  moves  naturally  and  steadily  onward, 
and  develops  itself  by  its  very  existence.  Sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  only  a  weapon  of  attack  and  distraction,  never  an  instnK 
ment  for  the  foundation  of  liberty.  It  is  not  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  a  terrible  dictatorship  exercised  by  the  multitude—' 
a  dictatorship  that  ceases  and  that  aught  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
multitude  has  accomplished  its  work  of  destruction*  The  true 
theory  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  radical  illegitimacy  of  all  abso- 
lute  power,  whatever  may  be  its  name  and  place,  is  the  prinmple 
of  representative  government.  The  responsibility  of  power  is,  in' 
fact)  inherent  in  the  representative  system  ;  it  is  the  only  system 
which  makes  it  one  of  its  fundamental  conditions.  Finally^  he 
says,  '*Man  has  not  an  absolute  power  over  himself  in  virtue  of 
Ihs  will ;  as  a  moral  and  ressonable  being  he  is  a  subject-Hnibjeet 
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to  laws  wUdb  he  did  not  himself  make,  bat  which  h^ye  a  rightfiil 
authority  over  him."  The  Northern  fireesoQ,  abolitioB-  dootrine, 
we  repeat,  is  the  legitimate  ofisprisg  of  the  .principles  i&ciilcated 
hy  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  people^  Let  Southern  men  look  to  the 
opusequences  of  a  dootrine  they  themselyes  hftve^iaiight,  and  they 
will  see  their  mistdce.  Their  safety  depends  on  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Constitution,  and.  the  laws  made  in  conformity  widl  ita 
provisions  and  compromises,  And  not  upon  the  temporary  com- 
promises of  a  fluctuating  irresponsifale  majority* 

A  State  is  a  body  politic,  but  every  body  of  people  does  not 
constitute  a  State/  No  inorganic  mass,  or  masses  have  ev^  been 
recognized  as  a  State.  Until  a  people  are  organised  and  have  a 
l^gal  existence,  a  government,  defaeto,  at  least,  and  present  a 
a  prsobable  chance  of  standing  alone,  they  are  never  acknowledged 
by  the  most  liberal  governments  as  standing  in  the  rank. of  sove-^ 
reign  jiations.  When  people  are  so  organized  that,  they  can  treat 
with  other  States  and  can  make  laws  and  establish  fomto  that 
will  protect  every  citizen  from  the  mass,  and  the  State  from  foreign 
danger  it  is  a  State,  and  its  government  becomes  the  sovereign 
power.  Until  tii^re  is  government  there  can  be  no  sovereignty. 
Otherwise  every  assembly  or  congregation  of  people  might  claim 
sovereignty.  Whilst  the  government  exists  the  people  can  only 
express  their  will  through  the  government,  and  the  will  of  that  gov- 
ernment, if  it  be  a  representative  government,  is  said  to  be  the  will 
of  the  pei^le,  because  qui  facit  per  alvum  facU  per  se*  In  no 
other  w^y  can  a  compact  entered  into  between  several  govern- 
ments be  considered  as  the  compact  of  the  people,  and  we  have 
shown  from  Yattel,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  such  a 
compact  does  not  render  them  one  constituted  people — but  eadi 
State  may  still  remain,  a  sovereign  State.  Voluntary  restraints 
may  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of  certain  sovereign  powers  and 
such  powers  for  certain  and  specific  objects  may  be  exercised  by 
an  authority  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  powers  so  transferred 
may  constitute  sovereign  powers,  and  the  double  sovereignty 
may  act  harmoniously  without  destroying  but  rather  protecting 
each  other.  To  the  first,  prior  or  paramount,  we  might  say,  indi* 
genous  obedience  is  due,  and  the  second  is  a  faotitioits  obligation, 
aasomed  and  accepted  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  all 
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aides.  And,  if  we  are  right,  «  State  nay,  wiihovt  oa'uBe  of  just 
offence  to  the  others,  mthdraw  from  the  Union  upon  snfBksient 
eause,  of  which  she  alone  can  justly  be  the  judge,  and  in  that  case 
obedience  is  due  to  the  State,  and  the  citizen  must  necessarily  be 
absolved  from  any  inconsistent  duty  to  which  he  may  be  exposed 
in  such  emergency.  We  believe  that  the  legislature,  where  not 
restrained  by  the  Constitution^  maiy  do  tohatever  t$  nece9sanf  to 
the  weffare  and  wftty  of  the  State  ;  and  where  the  general  gov- 
ernment, losing  sight  of.  constitutional  obligations,  does  what 
endangers  the  existence  and  vital  wel&re  of  the  State— 4hat  the 
legislature  may  withdraw  from  the  Union  or  defend  the  State 
from  wrong  without  the  necessity  of  calling  a  Convention — ^which 
would  be  a  mere  question  of  policy — and  this  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  late  Convention  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Hon. 
Langdon  Cheves,  aptly  characterised  in  a  late  pamphlet  as  **  so 
pure  and  so  wise." 

This  now  brings  us  to  that  important — ^that  vital  question-^ 
whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  and 
established  by  the  governments  of  the  several  States  or  by  the 
people,  and  if  hy  the  latter  whether  they  are  thereby  created  Okie 

pEOPtE  ? 

.  That  the  Constitution  was  established  by  the  people  of  America, 
as  we  are  generally  called,  and  not  by  the  peoples  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Jtc,  Jcc,  no  one  pretends  as  we  have  seen. 
If  established  by  the  people,  it  must  have  been  done  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  various  States,  and  not  by  one  people.  If  done  by 
the  several  people  of  the  several  States,  it  was  not  done  by  one 
people,  or  the  people  of  one  great  State,  but  of  many.  But  the 
people  constitute  the  body  politic  of  the  State,  and  the  body  poli- 
tic is  the  State,  the  government  of  the  State  ^  and  the  terms,  the 
people  of  the  State — the  State — ^the  government  of  the  State,  are 
every  day  used  the  one  for  the  other,  and  the  people  as  mere 
people,  and  not  in  the  character  of  government,  can  do  no  act 
that  has  legal  vitality  either  in  a  domestic  or  foreign  relation. 
Then,  to  say  with  any  legal  consequence  that  a  thing  was  done 
by  the  people  of  a  State,  or  by  the  State,  or  by  the  government 
of  the  State,  is  one  and  the  same*  This  conclusion  is  right,  or 
all  our  premises  are  wrong. 
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Be  it  as  it  will,  if  by  this  Unioii  we  are  made  One,  then  we  are 
a  consolidated  people,  with  a  ccmsolidatei  goyemment,  and  we 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Walker,  that  the  sooner  an  amendment 
is  made  the  better — and,  indeed,  the  sooner  we  are  dissolyed  the 
better.  We  do  not,  however,'  agree  with  Mr.  Walker,  and  shall 
proceed  to  give  our  reasons. 

We  are  told  every  day  that  men  may  be  jndged  by  their  ante- 
eedents.  It  is  only  saying  that  iJiey  may  be  known  by  their  his- 
tory. The  same  may  be  said  of  constitutions  and  forms  of  gov- 
ernment There  is  always  an  external  and  internal  history. 
Neither  should  be  neglected. 

At  the  beginning,  it  has  been  asked,  why  a  peculiar  name,  like 
that  of  Columbia  or  some  other  apprc^riate.one,  had  not  been 
selected,  by  which  this  great  country  might  have  been  known. 
The  reason  was  palpable  enough.  It.  was  only  intended  to  be 
The  United  States,  and  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should 
be  one  people.  This  is  what  many  of  the  wisest  dreaded,  as  is 
evident  from  the  debates  on  the  Constitution,  in  the  course  of  its 
progress,  and  from  the  Constitution  itself^  and  from  the^ proceed* 
ings  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Whatever  power  in  the  State  is  exercised  by  permission  or 
consent,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State,  is  done,  of- course,  by 
authority  of  that  government.  The  permission  or  assent  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly,  expressly  or  by  implication,  and  must  be 
such  as  would  raise  the  implication  in  the  case  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. More  or  less  is  not  necessary,  where  no  express  form  is 
required.  According  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  understood 
by  Aristotle,  Algernon  Sidney,  Lock,  Grotius,  Montesquieu, 
Yattel,  Blackstone,  Kent,  Nott,  and  others  of  our  judges,  and  by 
every  lexicographical  work  we  can  lay  our  hands  on,  tketavereign 
power  of  the  State  means  every  department  or  form  by  which  die 
legal  auijiority  of  the  3tate  is  enforced,  or  can  be  exercised, 
whether  it  take  the  name  of  Convention,  Legislature,  Executive, 
Judicial,  or  any  othet ;  and  all  exercise  of  power  not  proceeding 
from  the  law  is  a  violation  of  sovereignty.  Hence,  we  repeat,-  no 
meeting  or  convention,  without  the  authority  of  the  law,  can 
crei^te  any  new  organic  law,  or  do  aoy  act  that  shall  have,  the 
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force  of  laW)  exeept  in  the  case  of  BevolHtion,  where  neceasitj 
becomes  the  law.  Neeemtas  nan  hobet  k^emj  perhaps,  should 
read  habet  legem,  for,  after  all,  necessit  j  seems  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  law,  and  of  all  social  duties  and  political  rights,  for  if  it 
has  no  law  itself,  it  gives  law  to  eyerything  else.  It  really  means 
that  necessity  is  above  all  law,  and,  therefore,  makes  a  law  for 
itself.  In  no  country  have  the  people  the  right  to  take  the  laws 
into  their  own  hands,  except  in  those  parts,,  as  we  have  said, 
where  Lynch  is  said  to  be  chief  ji^itice,  and  his  code;  or  the 
Higher  Law,  supercedes  all  others.  Being  assembled  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  at  least  pro  rata,  according  to  Bonsseau,  btit 
each  in  his  fiill  sovereignty,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Jay  and 
Judge  Gantt,  all  government  and  all  laws  are  suspended,  and 
then  stepa  in  Chief  Justice  Lynch,  with  his  gallows  and  rope  and 
such  constables  as  Wendell  Philips,  Theodore  Parker  and  Charles 
Sumner,  or  others  a  little  more  brave,  and  the  victim  is  done  for, 
and  the  slow  steps  of  the  vulgar  common  law  is  anticipated  or 
defeated,  as  the  fancy  of  the  hour  may  dictate.  If  some  little 
mistake  is  made,  and  the  wrong  man  hung,  Bhot  or  stabbed,  stiU 
it  IS  all  in  the  wlky  of  the  Higher  Law,  and  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  a  free  country,  where  ^^  all  are  bom  equal,  free  and 
independent." 

In  Sngland,  a  convention  is  considered  but  as  an  unlimited 
legislature.  But  according  to  our  system,  the  political  power  can 
never  be  absolute  because  it  is  entirely  representative,  and  the 
constituent  is  never  present,  except  at  the  ballot-box.  Such  has 
always  been  the  practice  as  to  Conventions  with  us.  Like  the 
legislature,  they  are  assembled  by  the  law,  are  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  same  electors  voting  in  the  same  way,  in  the  same 
precincts,  and  the  districts  having  exactly  the  same  proportionate 
representation.  The  people  are  no  more  present  in  it,  than  in  the 
legislature — ^no  more  present  than  they  are  at  the  execution  of 
any  function  of  government,  civil  or  military,  legislative  or  execu- 
tive. In  England,  a  convention  is  an  extrsrconstitutional,  revo- 
lutionary measure.  A  falling  back  to  a  primative  measure  or 
remedy,  justified  by  urgent  and  extraordinary  necessity.  With 
us  it  is  a  constitutional  and  ordinary  process,  legally  performed. 
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and  by  no  means  rerolntionary.  It  should  be  equally  goremed 
hj  reason,  truth  and  justice,  ae  the  Legislature.  Like  the  Legis- 
lature, it  is  only  one  of  the  recognised  organic  tnodes  of  the 
Goyemment,  and  is  used  prindlpally  to  remodel  or  amend  the 
Constitution,  where  the  Legislature  has  not  been  vested  with  a 
process  for  that  purpose,  as  in  South  Carolina.  •'  Its  session  has 
no  effect  on  the  ensting  Goyemment,  which  goes  on  quietly  as  if 
only  a  county  court  was  in  session.  The  political  vessel  still  re& 
mains  in  the  hands  of  officers,  and  is  not  thereby  remitted  to  the 
care  of  the  crew.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States,  or  Congresi^ 
can  alone  propose-amendments,  because  the  will  of  the  common- 
wealth  can  only  be  known  through  thoee  channels.  Moreover, 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  the  Legislatures  of  two* 
thirds  of  the  States,  can  alone  propose  amendments,  and  a  con- 
vention of  the  United  States  can  only  be  called  on  the  application 
of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  die  several  States.  So  much 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or  the  nmnerical  principle  I 
The  United  States  cannot  call  a  convention  at  their  own  will  as  a 
people  or  unit,  not  even  by  its  government,  as  can  be  done  in  the 
States.  To  call  a  convention  doea  not  constitute  one  of  its  ^^or* 
dinary  legislative  powers."  It  has  no  powers  not  expressly  given, 
and  this  power  is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Legislatures  of  two* 
liiirds  of  the  States !  Their  permission  first  obtained.  Congress, 
as  the  common  officer  to  collect  the  necessary  evidence  of  assent, 
may  call  the  convention.  This  proves,  first,  that  sovereignty  is 
not  in  the  elements  of  government,  but  in  government  itself;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  onepeople) 
but  the  people  of  many  or  several  States,  for  a  convention  espe* 
dally  designed  to  represent  the  people,  can  only  be  caUed  at  the 
instance  of  the  States,  and  amendments  or  alterations  can  only 
be  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  not  even  then 
by  a  simple  majority,  but  by  nothing  less  than  thre^ifaurthsot  the 
States,  or  by  conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  which 
can  only  be  called  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  The  only 
proviso  against  the  power  of  amendment  is  rather  remarkable  at 
this  time,  when  p^sons  deny  property  in  slaves,  and  denounce 
slavery  as  incompatible  with  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
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viz :  That  before  1808,  no  fuaaendment  shoold  be  admiBsible  to  re** 
peal  the  first  elause  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  firsts  article  of  the 
Constitution,  allowing  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  or 
to  prohibit  the  same,  though  a  duty,  ^ot  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
might  be  imposed  on  each.  The  Eastern  States,  Mr.  Gorham 
said  at  the  time,  had  no  motive  to  union  but  a  commercial  one ; 
and  Governor  Morris  said,  they  insisted  on  a  navigation  law  to 
protect  their  shipping  and  fisheries,  and  that  power  given  to  Goup 
gress,  and  this  ext^ision  and  peculiar  protection  of  the  slave 
trade,  constituted*  at  the  time  the  consideration  of  the  bargain  be^ 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  (Mad.  Papers,  1896.) 
On  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  year  1800,  to  insert  that  of  1808, 
which  was  adopted ;  the  motion  was  made  by  Gen.  Pinckney  and 
seconded  by  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  vote  stood  seven 
to  four.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  voting 
in  the  affirmative,  with  Maryland,  JSforth  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.    (Ibidem,  1427.) 

By  the  fourth  clause  in  the  same  section,  no  capitation  Mr  other 
direct  tax  can  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enu* 
meration  directed  in  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article — ^that  is,  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  per** 
sons  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  and  each  State  is  allowed  one 
member,  no  matter  how  small  her  population  may  be.  The  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  secured  to  freemen  only ;  it  is  denied  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  fugitive  slave,  who  must  be  delivered  up  on 
demand.  By  these  provisions,  it  is  clear  that  whatevw  may  be 
said  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  does 
not  acknowledge,  but  on  the  contrary  asserts,  that  men  are  neither 
created  or  remain  equal  and  independent,  and  that  property  may 
be  held  in  men,  and  that  property  protected  and  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole ;  and  that  this  understanding  was  come  to 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  for  a  frdl  and  valuable  conside* 
ration. 

Moreover,  when  vacancies  occur  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  executive  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  United  States, 
issues  writs  of  election  to  fillBuch  vacancies.  The  Senate  of  th^ 
United  States  is  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  cho- 
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sen,  Bot  by  the  people^  but  by  the  legislatiirea  thereof.  And  in 
the  Senate  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  h$s  an  equal  vote  with 
the  largestr— that  is,  87,000  people  in  Florida  and  91,000  in  Dela- 
ware hare  the  same  numerical  right,  in  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  making  laws,  and  in  the  other  in  voting  for  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  New  Tork  with  her  8,000,000  and  Virginia 
with  her  million  and  a  half.  Is  this  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
numerical  principle  of  the  equality  of  man  or  of  the  unity  of  our 
people,  even  for  the  purposes  of  the  union  ?  The  States  are  the 
great  barriers  against  assaults  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  we  believe  our  safety  lies  in  numerous  small  States ! 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senatord 
and  Representatives  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Legisia* 
turesj  and  although  Congress  may  make  changes  in  some  respects, 
it  cannot  change  the  place  of  choosing  Senators.  Congress  can 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  only  in  certain  places  by  consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  On  no  other  condition  did  it  gain 
jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  preference  can 
be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  the  ports  of  another.  The 
States,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  that  is  by  mutual  consent, 
may  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  exports  as  well  as  imports,  which  is 
more  than  Congress  can  do ;  and  even  without  the  assent  of  Con* 
gross,  when  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 
With  such  assent,  they  may  also  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  even  engage  in  war.  Electors  of  the ,  President  and 
Vice-President  are  appointed^  not  elected^  in  each  State,  as  the 
Legislatures  may  direct ;  «nd  the  Legislature  may  appoint  itself^ 
as  in  every  State  was  done  for  many  years  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  as  South  Carolina  now  does,  and  we  hope  will 
long  continue  to  do.  The  Legislature  may  grant  the  right  to  the 
people^  to  ihe  Governor,  or  to  any  other  functionary  whom  she 
may  chose  to  direct  in  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

These  electors,  then,  were  never  designed  to  be  appointed  or 
apportioned  according  to  the  numerical  but  the  federal  principle, 
and  upon  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Legislatures. 
How  can  they  be  regarded  as  one  people,  when  even  the  President 
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and  yice-Preaid^dt  cwmot  be  elected  from  tibe  same  State  ?  la 
defining  tnlason  against  the  United  States^  it  does  not  aay  that 
it  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  it^  bat  against  them^  or  in 
adhering  to  ^A^tr -enemies*  Fall  credit,  as  in  the  first  union,  is 
to  be  giv^i  in  each  to  the  public  acts,  &c.,  of  the  others,  and 
without  this  provision  the  framers  must  have  «uppos^d  that  these 
acts  would  be  considered  otherwise  as  acts  of  a  foreigu  power,  and 
tp  be  proved  as  such.  Citizens  of  one  State  are  granted,  privi* 
leges  in  another ;  persons  charged  with  crimes,  who  fly  from  one 
State  to  another,  are  to  be  delivered  up,  and  slaves  escaping  into 
another  State  are  to  be  delivered  up  on  oldm  of  the  party,  in  de- 
fiance of  any  law  or  regulation  of  the  State  to  the  contrary.  All. 
these  were  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  Union  was  adopted, 
but  they  neither  constitute  nor  prove  us  to  be  a  consolidated  peo* 
pie — a  unit.  No  new  State  can  be  erected  within  the  limits  of 
another,  nor  any  State  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more,  or 
parts  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned.  Of  course,  it  can  be  done  with  their  assent^ 
which  proves  that  the  Legislatures  are  considered  as  the  con- 
stituents of  the  General  Govemn^ent,  rq)resenting  their  State. 
This  does  not  admit  either  of  the  unity  or  numerical  principle,  and 
though  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  yet,  in  this  case,  the  principle  of 
unity  and  the  numerical  principle  becomes  the  same ;  thus  proving 
that  extremes  often  do  meet>  as  we  now  see  in  the  case  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the.  United  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respeetiveli/j  or  to  the  people.  Kreserved  to  the  people 
collectiyely,  as  one  people,  then  it  could  not  be  synonymous  with 
the  respective  States;  but  the  people  of  the  several  States  are 
synonymous  with  the  several  States,  and  the  people  here  meant 
must  be  the  people  of  the  respective  States. 

Finally,  requiring  the  ratification  of  nine  States,  not  a  majority 
but  three-fourths  excludes  all  idea  of  unity  or  of  the  numerical 
principle^ 

If  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  equality  of  men  is 
admitted,  then  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  embrace  all. 
mankind — ^black  or  white,  male  or  feipale. 

10 
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We  bave,  so  &r,  relied  on  the  intrinsic  evidence  fnrnished  by 
the  contents  of  the  Gonstitation.  Let  ns  noir  examine  the  extrin- 
sic evidence  preceding  and  attending  its  adoption. 

From  i^hat  has  preceded,  we  think  it  can  justly  be  condnded 
that  the  snbstitution  of  the  new  ConsUtation  for  the  Articles  of 
^Confederation  was  not  a  revolution— a  hiatns  or  syncope  ^  in  the 
action  of  the  body  politic.  ^  On  the  contrary,  it  was  done  not  only 
with  the  consent,  bat  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  (Governments, 
and  was  a  legal  change  of  the  organic  law,  made  by  the  organised 
bodies  politic  of  the  States,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  a  "perpetual  Union"  be- 
tween certain  States,  and  they  were  called,  as  under  the  present 
.Union,  The  United  States.  Each  State  retained  in  that  Union, 
as  in  the  present,  all  sovereignty  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States.  Many  sovereign  powers  of  the  States  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  Governments  to  the  Union,  under  the  Con- 
federation,  and  the  new  Constitution  was  only  a  further  extension 
of  the  transfer  to  the  hands  of  the  new  Government,  IMn  order 
form  a  more  perfect  Union," — ^not  a  Union  ab  initioy  but  a  more 
perfect  one. 

By  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Confederation,  that  Union  is 
declared  perpetual,  and  all  alterations  sre  forbidden  unless  sgreed 
to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Mdd  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State.  The  Conventien  of  .1787 
was  not  intended,  as  Dr.  Cooper  says,  tp  be  subversive,  but  emea- 
datory.  It  was  first  suggested  by  a  Convention  held,  at  Annapo- 
lis, for  the  reason  that  the  articles  of  Confederation  "  needed 
amendments,"  and  a  Convention  was  proposed  as  the  most  eligible 
meansiof  efibcting  these  amendments,  "  because  many  might  sup- 
pose that  it  was  betraying  on  the  part  of  Congress  an  ambitious 
wish  to  get  power  into  its  hands,"  a  ground  entirely  of  temporary 
policy  and  dexterous  managemeni  No  one  ever  dreamt  that 
Congress  might  not  have  recommended  these  amendments  to  the 
State  Legislatures  as  well  as  a  convention.  On  the  contrary, 
many  at  the  time  objected  to  the  Convention  as  extra-constitu- 
tional. Much  doubt  and  difficulty  arose,  and  suspicions  expressed 
that  it  was  intended  as  an  indirect  blow  at  .the  Confederation, 
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wUch  of  course  were  met  with  deckrations  to  the  contrary,  and 
the  simple  idea  avowed  of  aqaendment  and  not  subTersioti— ^but 
most  were  lead  off,  ^^  pleased  with  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  better 
wnfederation^^  While  it  was  desired  to  preserve  the  Union, 
many  wished  to  give  it  the  due  energy  it  needed.  ^  The  Eastern 
members,"  says  Madison,  ^'  were  suspected  of  leaning  towards 
some  anti-republican  establishment."  Some  radical  amendment 
was  thought  necessary,  as  it  might  fall  into  a  monarchy,  to  which 
many  Eastern  men  inclined,  or  into  two  or  more  confederacies, 
(Madison's  Papers.)  Every  State  consenting  to  the  Convention 
declared  its  object  to  be  only  amendment  or  greater  perfection  of 
the  Union.  And  when,  some  plan  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  to  be 
referred  back  to  the  State  Legislatures  for  approval  or  rejection* 
The  Legislatures,  then,  might  have  rejected  it  They  did  not  do 
so,  but  yielded  their  assent  by  submitting  it  to  the  consideration 
of  Oonventions  of  their  own  calling.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
these  proceedings,  we  refer  the  reader  to^  the  November  No.  of 
the  old  Southern  Review,  of  1828,  where  the  question  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  discussed,  and  the  foots 
stated  in  greater  detail,  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  He 
states  the  fact  that  he  dnay  not  be  supposed  ^  to  be  guilty  of  pla> 
giarism  in  this. 

By  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in 
Februaiy,  1787,  it  will  be  seen  that  ^'  a  firm  National  Govern- 
ment"  was  not  then  considered  as  inconsistent  with  a  oonlfedera- 
tion.  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  8th  M-arch,  1787, 
appointing  delegates  to  the  Convention,  states  the  objects  to  be 
to  discuss  ^^  all  alterations,  articles  and  provisions  that  might  be 
thought  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  efntirely 
ade^jtuUe  to  the  actual  situation  and  future  good  government  of 
die  Confederated  Statee.''  These  instructions  and  authorities 
were  surely  broad  enough  to  cover  every  change  that  was  made, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  intentions  de- 
clared, of  preserving  the  Federal  character,  and  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  more  perfect  Union,  and  with  a  National  Oovemment 
entirely  adequate  to  their  actual  situation  and  future  good  gov* 
^mment     So  that  the  idea  of  a  Confederation  is  by  no  means 
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precluded  or  negatived  by  the  use  of  the  vord  Union,  or  the 
words  National  Goyemment,  nor  consolidation  implied  by  the  use 
of  one  or  both. 

The  words  ^ed  are  very  similar  in  all  the  States.  In  brief, 
the  Convention  was  called  by  authority  of  the  18th  article  of  tiie 
Confederation,  and  was,  therefore,  not  extra-constitutional,  as  some 
thought  at  the  time,-  but  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  expressly 
declared  in  that  instrument,  a^d  was  intended  to  amend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal  Union,  and  not  to  subvert  it  aiid  establish  a 
different  form  of  government. 

Gen.  Hamilton  himself  says,  whilst  urging  upon  the  States  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  9th  No.  of  the  Federalist : — 
^*  A  distinction  more  subtle  than  accurate  has  been  raised  be- 
tween a  Confederac}/  and  a  consolidation  of  the  States.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  the  first  is  said  to  be  the  restriction  of 
its  authority  to  the  members  in  their  collective  capacities,  without 
reaching  to  the  indi^duals  of  whom  they  are  composed*  It  k 
contended  that  the  national  council  ought  to  have  no  concern 
with  any  object  of  internal  administration.  An  exact  equality  of 
suffrage  between  the  members  has  also  been  insisted  upon  as  a 
leading  feature  of  a  confederate  government.  These  positions 
are  in  the  main  arbitrary ;  they  are  supported  neither  by  princi- 
ple nor  precedent;  It  has  indeed  happened  that  governments  of 
this  kind  have  generally  operated  in  the  manner  which  the  dis- 
tinction taken  notice  of  supposes  to  be  inherent  in  their  nature ; 
but  there  have  been  in  most  of  them  extensive  exceptions  to  the 
practice,  which  serve  to  prove,  as  far  as  example  will  go,  that 
there  is  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject.  The  definitioti  of  a  eon- 
federate  Bepublie  seems  simply  to  be  ^  an  assemblage  of  societies,' 
or  an  association  of  two  or  more  States  into^one  State.  The  ex- 
tent, modifications,  and  objects  of  the  federal  authority  are  mere 
matters  of  discretion.  So  long  as  the  separate  organization  of 
the  members  be  not  abolished,  so  long  as  it  exists  by  a  constitu- 
tional necessity  for  local  purposes,  though  it  should  be  in  perfect 
subordination  to  the  general  authority  of  the  Union,  it  would  still 
be,  in  fact  and  in  theory,  an  association  of  States,  or  a  confede- 
racy.   The  proposed  Constitution,  so  far  firom  implying  an  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  State  governments^  makes  tbem  constitnent  parts  of 
the  national  sovereignty,  by  allowing  them  a  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  leaves  in  their  possession  certain  exclusive 
and  very  important  portions  of^the  sovereign  power.  This  folly 
corresponds,  in  every  rational  import  of  the  terms,  with  the  idea 
of  a  federal  government/' 

A  National  Government  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  merging 
of  the  separate  States,  or  the  consolidation  of  the  peoples  x>{  the 
different  States,  thus  united  into  one  people.  The  republics  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  though  each  had  a  national  name  and 
government,  prove  the  contrary.  They  had  a  Union  and  National 
Government,  yet  their  States  were  never  merged.  Wonderful  is 
the  perseverance  of  the  people  of  New  England  in  propagating 
their  opinions  and  peculiar  notions.  We  see  it  and  feel  it  in 
everything.  From  the  books  of  Story  to  the  wit  of  Tom  Thumb, 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  pedlar's  cart — ^the^  infuse  into  every 
source,  and  spread  abroad  into  every  stream,  broad  or  narrow, 
their  local  ideas  and  feelings  on  religion^  politics  and  morals. 
Into  every  spelling-book,  reader,  arithmetic  or  geography,  they 
cover  up  and  convey  into  the  minds  of  all  youth  their  narrow 
dogmas  and  Yankee  exclusiveness.  For  instance  Webster,  in  his 
Dictionary,  who. must  change  the  spelling  of  the  whole  English 
language,  to  Yankeeize  it,  under  the  word  Union  ingeniously 
inserts  the  Northern  political  idea  of  our  national  Union,  and 
Southern  youth  swallow  it.  After  giving  such  definitions  as  are 
usual  in  English  Dictionaries,  he  says ;  ''  The  combining  or  cMr 
iolidatian  of  two  or  more  bodies.  States  united.  Thus  the 
United  States  are  sometimes  called  The  Unions*  for  whidi  he 
cites  Alexander  Hamilton,  intending  no  doubt  to  give  the  idea 
that  Union  implies  consolidation^ — whereas  it  only  means  connec- 
tion in  this  and  in  most  instances.  We  admit  that  the  National 
and  State  Governments  do,  by  the  Union,  constitute  a  sort  of 
Synarchy,  or  joint  sovereignty,  acting  harmoniously  over  the 
same  territory,  so  long  as  each  confines  itself  to  its  own  limits, 
but  when  the  general  government  forgets  its  duty,  and  assumes 
poweE0  not  delegated,  the  State  governments  may  withdraw  or 
resist,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  adhere  to  his  State, 
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and  this  must  necessarilj  be  the  tacit  understanding  under  which 
all  political  associations  are  contracted. 

But  it  is  said,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  and  established  by 
Conventions  and  not  by  Legislatures  of  the  States.  If  the  prem- 
ises we  have  already  stated  are  true,  the  fact,  admitted  in  its  full 
extent  would  make  no  difierence.  The  Convention  was  no  more 
the  people  than  the  legislature.  Both  are  only  representative 
bodies,  legally  constituted.  When  the  Constitution  was  received 
by  Congress  from  the  Convention,  Congress  was  required  by  the 
articles  of  confederation  to  submit  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  for  approval,  and  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  referred  the 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  conventions,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress, cannot  change  the  legal  efiect.  The  alterations  of  the  con- 
federation thus  made,  and  the  National  Government  thus  estab- 
lished was  ratified  and  established  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  articles,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  State  legis- 
latures ;  for  the  State  legislatures  could  have  refused  the  proposed 
constitution,  and  might  have  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  the 
articles,  which  had  been  declared  perpetual.  If  a  power  has  been 
equivocally  executed  and  a  question  arises  as  to  its  meaning — ^the 
just  rule  is  to  give  it  that  construction  which  conforms  to  the  duty 
of  the  trustee,  for  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  has  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  powers  vested  in  him.  Here  the  power  was  to 
am^nd,  and  the  amendments  were  to  be  authorised  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  when  there  arises  a  question  of  performance,  such 
constnlction  will  be  put  upon  the  manner  of  execution  as  nearest 
conforms  to  the  power,  and  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  bona 
fide  conduct  of  the  trustee.  The  constitution,  then,  amended  and 
made  more  perfect,  is  to  be  presumed  was  ratified  and  established 
as  by  the  supreme  law,  at  the  time,  was  required ;  for  the  terms 
of  the  confederation,  until  legally  changed,  were  obligatory  alike 
upon  the  people  and  upon  the  government  of  the  States;  People 
might  hjive  committed  treason  Against  the  confederation,  and 
might  have  been  punished  for  it.  People  were  compelled  to^give 
full  faith  and  eredit  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State  than,  their  own.  People,  when  called  into  the 
general  service  owed  obedience  to  the  officers  in  such  service.     In 
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some  degree  then'  the  confederation  did  operate  on  people  as  well 
as  on  States.  Will  it  be  said  what  extent  of  such  action  will  re. 
main  only  a  confederation  and  where  it  begins  to  be  a  consolidated 
union  7  Who  is  to  fix  the  boundary  between  these  two  forms  of 
gOYemment — where  ceasing  to  be  a  confederated  union^  it  becomes 
a  simple  or  consolidated  union — ^in  short  a  unit  ?  Or  is  there  a 
degree  in  a  National  Government,  where  ceasing  to  be  a  confede- 
rated, it  becomes  a  consolidated,  union  ?  Strange,  indeed,  is  the 
inconsistency  in  the  opinion  of  that  distinguished  man,  Chief  Jus« 
tice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  McGulloch  vs.  Maryland,  when  he  says 
that  ^^  the  assent  of  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity  is  im^ 
plied  in  oalliag  a  convention,  and  thus  submitting  diat  instrument 
to  the  people" — '^  but  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject 
it ;  and  their  act  was  final.  It  required  not  the  affirmance  and 
could  not  be  negatived  by  the  State  governments,"  and  that  the 
constitution  obtained  its  complete  obligation  directly  from  the 
people,  and  not  from  the  State  governments.  Now,  if  the  sove* 
reign  power  was  exercised  in  eallingii  convention,  it  was  exercised 
by  the  legislature,  and  it  is  an  admission  that  the  legislature  is 
the  sovereign  power,  and  if  it  could  call  a  convention,  it  might 
refuse  to  call  one,  and  as  no  other  power  existed,  whereby  a  con« 
vention  could  have  been  legally  called,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  the  legislatures  to  have  rejected  the  constitution  by  declining 
to  call  conventions*  But  in  calling  conventions  and  submitting 
tiie  constitution  to  them,  Judge  Marshall,  is  ati  authority  on  our 
side  to  prove  that  &e  legislatures  acted  as  the  sovereign  powers 
of  the  States,  and  that  as  such  they  had  given  the  requisite  assent 
to  the  constitution.  It  is  strange  then  that  he  too'  should  have 
fallen  into  the  common  error  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  used 
words  with  such  loose  discrimination  when  he  says  that  it  required 
not  the  affirmance  and  could  not  have  been  rejected  by  the  State 
governments,  because  it  obtained  its  complete  obligation  directly 
from  the  people,  whose  act  was  final.  Some  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  are  mislead  by  their  party  zeal. 
.  ^^  The  Constitution,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  argument  in  the 
Rhode  Island  case  (one  of  the  soundest  in  principle  he  ever 
made),  ^^does  not  proceed  on  the  ground  of  revolution;  it  does 
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not  proceed  on  any  right  of  revolixtion ;  but  it  does  go  on  the 
idea,  that  within  and  witiiont  and  under  the  constitution,  no  new 
form  of  government  can  be  established  in  any  State,  without  the 
authority  of  the  existing  government/'  Thb,  we  will  show  by 
and  by,  has  been  the  decision  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  If  Judge  Marshall  was  right  in  what  he  said  in 
the  case  of  McCulloch  (4  Wheaton,  403),  the  court  was  wrong  in 
its  decision  in  the  Bhode  Island  case,  and  poor  Dmr  has  been  a 
martyr  to  popular  liberty.  But  ^^no  pditio&I  dreamer,"  says 
Judge  Marshall,  ^^  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking 
down  the  lines  which  separate  the  States,  and  of  compounding 
the  American  people  into  one  common  mass*  Of  course,  when 
they  act,  they  act  in  their  States."  In  this  case  Judge  Marshall 
distinctly  admits  that  sovereignty  is  in  the  State  governments, 
and  that  certain  sovereign  powers  have  been  vested  in  the  gene- 
ral government.  The  error  and  inoonsistency  of  the  great  judge 
was  in  admitting  that  sovereignty  was  in  the  State  governments^ 
and  that  the  State  Legislatures  alone  oould  call  a  convention, 
and  that  they  had  the  authority  to  form  a  political  league  or 
confederation,  but  at  the  same  time  denies  them  the  power  to 
make  ^^  a  more  perfect  union,"  or  effective  government,  poBsesfr^ 
ing  great  and  sovereign  powers,  which  could  act  directly  on  the 
people,  unless  it  came  directly  from  them.  Now  we  have  shown 
that  it  could  not  come  directly  from  them,  and  it  is  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  to  say  so,  at  best.  It  was  an  impossibility.  What 
people  ?  He  says,  not  all  the  people  compounded  into  one,  but 
the  people  of  the  States.  We  have  shown  that- the  people  of  the 
States  could  only  act  through  their  government  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, and,  therefore,  it  is  false  (we  say  it  with  the  greatest 
respect)  to  say  that  it  comes  directly  from  the  people,  though  all 
its  vitality  be  derived  from  a  conyention ;  for  a  convention  is  not 
one  inch  nearer,  in  fact,  to  the  people  than  a  legislature,  and 
perhaps  might  well  be  said  to  have  one  link  more  in  its  distance 
from  the  original  stock,  for  it  is  begot  by  the  legislature,  and  is 
in  truth  only  another  and  more  extraordinary  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  will  of  the  voters  by  their  representatives.     It  is  aceumu« 
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latiye  but  not  derogative ;  acocefisorj,  but  neither  independent^ 
adverse  or  subversive.  Neither  in  conventions  nor  in  legislatures 
are  the  people  actnallj  present — they  are  only  figuratively  so^ 
and  the  figure  is  quite  as  true  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  in 
both  they  only  appear  by  their  representatives.  Actual  presence 
is  at  variance  with  our  whole  system.  A  convention  with  us  haa 
not  the  effect  of  one  of  Bousseau's  sovereign  assemblies — ^it  doea 
not  dissolve  all  government,  and,  after  sweepiog  away  all  organic 
institutions  and  laws,  bear  itself  as  the  only  life  in  a  world  qf 
political  chaos  and  death.  ^^  The  power,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  '^  jg 
with  the  people ;  but  they  can  only  exercise  it  by  their  represent 
tatives."  A  convention  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  people 
than  the  legislature.  It  represents  the  same  constituents.  The 
base  is  no  broader,  nor  is  either  the  numerical  or  unity  principle 
acknowledged  in  either,  or  more  favored  by  the  one  than  by  the 
other.  In  England  the  representative  principle  is  only  exerted 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  some  degree  the  King  is  the 
representative  of  sovereignty,  but  he  and  thie  Lords  constitute  of 
themselves  independent  elements  of  their  government,  and  legis- 
late, not  as  representatives,  bi\t  mi  juriSy  and  conventions  there 
have  been  held  in  defiance  of  King  and  Lords,  and  is,  therefore, 
revolutionary  and  subversive,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  sort  of 
national  acknowledgment  that  the  powers  of  government,  how- 
ever  held,  are  originally  derived  from  the  people — ^we  mean  the 
legal  people,  not  everybody,  but  such  as  the  body  politic  recog- 
nises as  forming  component  elements.  Ours  is  the  first  govern- 
ment that  is  entirely  upon  the  representative  principle,  in  all  its 
parts,  ezecntive  as  legislative,  and  hence  we  very  properly  say 
that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people.  In  England  the  legis- 
lature cannot  change  the  dynasty,  or  by  revolution  establish  a 
new  government,  because  Parliament  cannot  act  without  consent 
of  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  and  so  long  as  they  agree  it  is  no 
revolution.  Hence  coifrentions  are  used  there  for  revolutionary 
purposes)  for  in  convention  the  kingdom  is  but  one  estate,  and 
King  and  Lords  can  only  enter  as  representatives  of  the  king- 
dom— ^in  short  it  is  always  an  extra-constitutional,  subversive 
measure,  and  by  no  means  our  legal,  ordinary  mode  of  orgimio 
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action,  akcknowledged  and  recognized  by  the  Constitution.  Hence 
it  partakes,  like  all  other  departments  or  functions,  of  the  repre- 
sentative, responsible  principle*  With  us  there  is  but  one  estate, 
the  people,  and  all  power  is  for  their  benefit,  and  is  held  bj  their 
officers  or  representatiYes  as  the  body  politic,  and  that  body  poli- 
tic constitutes  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  or  Thb  State.  So 
far  these  officers  are  responsible  to  the  people,  and  at  certain 
fixed  periods  they  may  be  pretermitted,  and  others  substituted 
by  the  people  in  their  place,  but  for  all  offences,  breaches  <^ 
trust,  or  other  delinquendes  or  crimes,  they  are  only  liable  to 
and  are  punishable  by  the  law. 

The  absolute  power  of  a  convention  was  questioned  and  much 
discussed  in  South  Carolina  in  1882.  The  nullifiers  generally 
thought  that  the  convention  was  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
the  objects  for  whidi  it  was  called  by  the  legislature,  but.  many 
who  were  opposed  to  them  at  the  time  thought  otherwise.  Some 
of  the  Union  men  in  the  convention  endeavored  to  take  up  other 
questions  but  received  so  little  encouragement  tluit  the  attempt 
was  soon  put  down.  At  the  time  we  did  ^suppose  that  a  conven- 
tion was  absolute,  but  we  have,  up) n  mattirer  reflection  and  more 
thorough  examination,  abandoned  the  idea  as  inconsistent  wiA 
the  representative  principle,  which  recognises  responsibility  in 
every  department  of  government.  The  whole  Court  in  the  case  df 
the  State  v$.  McMeekin  (Allegiance  case)  concurred  in  the  opnion 
that  the  convention  was  confined  to  the  consideration  of  questions 
for  which  they  were  called  togethw,  and  for  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  they  were  elected.  During  that  discussion  Judge 
Cheves  expressed  the  same  opinion.  The  public  mind  seems  to 
have  settled  down  to  that  opinion,  and  the  practice  of  South 
Carolina,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  has  been  to  consider 
the  convention  as  confined  to  the  specific  purposes  of  the  calL 
The  Constitution  confines  and  limits  the  legislative  powers,  and 
the  legislature  may  limit  or  confine  all  powers  which  it  may  call 
into  exercise  at  its  discretion.  Otherwise  the  creature  may  destroy 
the  creator  against  its  own  will  and  defeat  the  very  object  designed 
to  be  effected.  Of  course  we  do  not  consider  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  a  mere  political  questioa  like  this  as  authoritative,  but 
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simpl  J  as  the  opinion  of  respectable  men  who  have  gravel  j  con< 
aidered  the  subject. 

We  think  we  have  clearlj  proved  that  Mr.  Calhoan  was  righjt 
whbn  he  said  that  the  compact  was  formed  by  the  governments  or 
legislatures  of  the  States,  and  that  it  is  not  trae  to  say  that 
'^from  the  incapacity  of  the  legislatures  sprang  the  necessity  of  a 
ratification  by  conventions,  and  that  the  people  by  conventions 
authorized  the  legislatures  to  elect  Senators,  &;c."  The  legisla- 
tures formed  the  old  Congress  which  declared  our  independence, 
and  urged  a  successful  war  in  defence  of  it,  formed  alliances, 
entered  into  treaties  and  caused  us  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  world  to  be  '^free  and  independent  sovereign  States." 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  Mr.  Walker  is  not  justified  in 
saying  that  two  or  more  peoples  cannot  be  united  for  specific 
purposes  without  becoming  as  to  those  purposes  One  People  ; 
for  if  his  position  be  true  then  Oreat  Britain,  France  and  Turkey, 
now  united  for  the  particular  purpose  of  thrashing  the  Russians 
are  One  People — that  Umon  under  the  confederation  did  not  make 
us  one;  and  that  the  word  Union  can  not  have  the  magical  effect 
now  only,  for  it  existed  then  and  produced  no  such  result. .  To 
unite  is  to  connect,  to  agree  to,  join  in  interest,  to  join  in  any  act. 
A  unit  is  the  root  of  numbers ;  and  units  Constitute  the  integral 
parts  of  a  large  number.  A  unit,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  large 
number  nor  a  large  number  an  unit.  The  United  States  for  thB 
same  reason  cannot  be  an  unit  because  it  is  a  large  number. 
Bach  State  is  a  unit.  The  United  States  cannot  be  a  unit,  because 
it  is  composed,  as  its  name  implies,  of  many  States  which  still 
retain  their  several  characters  under  the  Union.  Besides  an 
agreement  is  a  compact  between  two  or  more,  and  to  unite  is  to 
agree,  and  therefore,  ex  m  termini^  excludes  the  idea  of  an  unit* 
The  Constitution  is  an  agreement  between  several  sovereign 
States  to  secure  a  closer  union,  Mdd  the  union  thus  made  is  called 
the  "United  States."  Why  was  it  so  called,  if,  quo  ad  this  gov* 
emment,  there  was  afterwards  to  be  no  States,  but  one  State  and 
one  people  ?  If  but  one  people,  why  was  not  the  whole  body  terri- 
torial divided  off  into  districts  of  equal  numbers,  having  the  ri^t 
to  elect  Senators  and  members,  and  £Ieet(»:s  of  President  and 
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Yice-Presideut?  Because  the  States  oompoeed  the  elements  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  National  Goyemmenty  and  were  thought 
indispensible  barriers  against  the  enoroachments  of  the  general 
and  central  power.  Throughout  the  whole  discussions  on  the 
Constitution,  the  wisest  men  of  the  day  showed  their  timely  fears 
of  centralization*  No  one  was  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  House  but  such  as  the  States  permit,  or  to  whom  the  right  u 
granted  by  the  State  goYemments.  Besides,  how  can  apportion- 
ment,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  among  several,  and  yet  those 
several  be  considered  but  one  ?  Congress  may  erect  forts  and 
light-houses,  and  yet  Congress  cannot  acquire  one  foot  of  terri- 
tory in  a  State  without  its  permission*  Why  give  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  between  them  if  for  all  purposes  <^  the  Union 
they  are  but  one  ?  Or  why  a  remedy  given  between  citizens  of 
different  States  or  between  States  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  Legislature  cannot  grant  to  the  people,  but 
the  people  may  grant  to  the  Legislature.  The  Legislatures  every- 
where have  granted  the  right  to  vote,  have  constituted  citizenship 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  State,  and  have  granted  corporate 
and  municipal  powers  to  legislate,  punish  and  tax.  Is  tho 
case  of  Fletcher  vn.  .Peck  and  the  Yaooo  Lands  forgotten  ?  The 
Legislature,  we  have  just  seen  to  our  sorrow,  may  grant  lands^ 
pensions  and  patents,  and  the  people  even  express  their  grateful 
thanks  to  their  servants  for  their  bountiful  favors.  That  the  sot- 
vant  should  beoome  the  beneficent  master,  is  only  the  natural 
result  of  popular  sovereignty. 

The  reference  to  conventions  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. You  must  look  aliunde  to  find  the  fact  It  was  an  out- 
side suggestion — an  afterthought  to  secure  popularity.  Nothing 
more*  The  vitality  was  given  to  it  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States.  The  words  ^^  we  the  people"  were  first  stated  to  be  of 
the  States ;  but  not  knowing  which  States,  the  States  were  strick^i 
out,  and  the  words  retained  wwe  mere  form,  and  constituted  no 
substantial  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  declared  requisition 
that  nine  of  the  States  should  be  necessary  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution, is  a  distinct  and  unmistakeable  acknowledgment  that  it 
could  only  be  the  act  of  the  States.    It  was  consummated  beyond 
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question,  however^  by  the  ratification  of  the  whole  number.  If 
doubtful  before  by  the  doctrine  of  relation,  that  unanimous  assent 
placed  the  matter  beyond  question. 

Are  we  one  people?  Let  the  fugitive  slave  law  answer.  Are 
we  an  unit  on  that  subject?  Let  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Boston  and  the  sermons  of  Parker  and  speeches  of  Philips, 
Oiddings  and  Sumner  answer ;  let  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  say  whether  we  are  one  people  or  not. 
A  Union  for  particular  purposes  does  not  create  fusion ;  it  may 
make  connection,  and  we  have  shown  that  consolidation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ends  designed,  or  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States.  The  Legislature  of  the  States,  possessing  all  State 
powers,  transferred  to  the  United  States  Government  certain 
powers  for  certain  purposes,  retaining  in  their  hands  all  others ; 
and  the  States  noi^  can  alone  amend,  alter,  or,  if  they  chose,  dis- 
solve this  Government.  It  is  pretty  clear,  then,  that  they  are  not 
merged  or  compounded,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  expresses  the 
idea,  into  one.  Judge  Tucker  considers  the  first  State  Constitu- 
tions *^  as  orignal  contracts  of  society,"  firamed  and  adopted  by 
the  people,  both  in  their  individual  and  sovereign  capacity  and 
character.  This  is  going  further  than  Hobbes  or  Rousseau.  It 
is  the  first  avowal  we  have  seen,  that  the^  people  framed  our  Con- 
stitution in  their  individual  capacity ! 

The  only  case  where  the  character  and  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  formation,  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States, 
came  directly  up  for  consideration,  and  were  involved  in  the  issue 
before  the  Courts  of  the  United  and  of  the  State  Courts,  was  the 
Dorr,  Rhode  Island,  case,  of  Luther  V9.  Borden.  In  cases  like 
that  of  the  Heirs  of  Fairfax  vs*  Hunter's  Lessee,  ( 1  Wheaton, 
804,)  Barron  V9.  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  ( 7  Peters,  243,) 
Houston  vs.  Moore,  (  5  Wheaton,  49,)  and  McCulloch  vs.  Mary- 
land, the  theories  of  Government  therein  expressed  were  not 
necessary  to  the  issue,  and  are  only  the  political  theories  of  the 
Judges  who  delivered  the  opinions  of  the  Court ;  and  in  the  case 
of  The  West  River  Bridge  Company  vs.  Dix,  (  6  Howard's  U.  S. 
Reports,  539,)  Judge  Woodbury  says:  ^^In  decisions  of  this 
Court  on  constitutional  questions,  it  has  happened  frequently  that 
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though  its  members  were  united  in  jadgment,  great  dilOferenoes 
existed  among  them  in  the  reasons  for  it,  or  in  the  limitations  on 
some  of  the  principles  iiirolyed/'  Bat,  as  we  have  said,  the  ease 
of  Lnther  vs.  Borden  ( 7  Howard's  U.  S.  Reports,  p.  1 )  is  the 
only  case  where  the  questions  involved  in  this  discussion  came 
directly  in  issue  before  the  Courts  pf  the  United  States  for  their 
decision.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney.  The  points  of  the  case  are  thus  stated  by  the 
r^orter: 

'^  At  the  period  of  the  American  Bevolution,  Rhode  Island  did  not, 
like  the  other  States,  adopt  a  new  Constitution,  but  continued  the  fonn 
of  government  established  by  the  Charter  of  Charles  the  Second,  making 
only  Such  alterations,  by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  as  were  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  their  conditions  and  rights  as  an  independent  State.  But  no 
mode  of  proceeding  was  pointed  out  by  which  amendments  might  be 
made.  In  1841,  a  portion  of  the  people  held  meeting  and  formed  asso- 
ciations,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  Convention  to  form  -a  new 
Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption  or  rejection. 
This  Convention  framed  a  Constitution,  directed  a  vote  to  be  taken  upon 
it,  declared  afterwards  that  it  had  been  adopted  and  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  was  the  paramount  law  and  Constitution 
of  Rhode  Island.  Under  it,  elections  were  held  for  Governor,  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  other  officers,  who  assembled  together  in  May, 
1842,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  new  Government.  The  Court  said, 
that  the  question,  which  of  the  two  opposite  Govemmente  was  the  legiti- 
mate one,  namely,  the  Charter  Government — [which  never  came  from  the 
people]— -or  the  Government  established  by  the  voluntary  Convention,  has 
not  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  judicial  one  in  any  of  the  State  Courts. 
The  poliHcal  departTnent  has  iUway$  detemnned  whetktr  a  proposed 
OonstittUion  or  amendtnent  vxu  ratified  or  not  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  the  judicial  power  has  followed  its  decisions.  The  Courts  of 
Rhode  Island  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  Charter  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  adopt  and  follow  the  de* 
cbions  of  the  State  Courts  in  questions  which  concern  merely  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  States.  The  question,  whether  or  not  a 
majority  of  those  persons  entitled  to  suffrage  voted  to  adopt  a  Constitu- 
tion, cannot  be  settled  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  treated  the  subject  as  politicu  in  its  nature,  and  placed 
the  power  of  recognizing  a  State  Government  in  the  hands  or  Congress. 
Under  the  existing  legislation  of  Congress,  the  exercise  of  this  power  by 
Courts  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  that  legishition.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  vested  with  the  power,  and  had  recognised 
the  Charter  Government ;  and  the  State  [.here  the  word  is  used  for  State 
Government]  might  use  its  military  power  to  put  down  an  armed  insur- 
rection, and  must  determine  for  itself  what  degree  of  force  is  necessary.'' 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  decided  that  the  old 
charter  and  its  legislation  were  the  political  powers  which  they 
were  bound  to  respect,  and  the  oaIj  ones  legally  in  force  at  the 
time  of  this  transaction,  and  accordingly  convicted  and  punished 
the  Governor,  chosen  under  the  new  Constitution,  for  treason. 
The  functions  of  the  Courts,  Judge  Taney  says,  be^ns  where  the 
political  power  ends.  ^^  Constitutional  laws  precede  the  judiciary, 
and  we  act  only  under  and  after  them,  and  as  to  disputed  rights 
beneath  them,  rather  than  disputed  points  in  making,  them.  We 
speak  what  is  the  law,  jvs  dicere — ^we  speak  or  construe  what  is 
the  Constitution,  after  both  are  made ;  but  we  make,  revise  or 
Control  neither." 


Aet.  VI. — The  Peospects  and  Policy  oir  the.South,  as  they 

APFEAE  TO  THE  ETB8  OF  A  PlANTEE — COKSIDEEATIONS  OCCA* 
8I0NED  BY  THE  PEOGBEBINeS  OF  THE  LATE  COMMBECIAL  Coi^- 
VENTION,  HELD  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.   C 

He  who,  from  a  rail  car,  impelled  by  a  first-class  locomotive, 
beholds  the  movements  of  an  ordinary  wagon,  would  be  very  apt 
to  pronounce  the  latter  stationary,  if  not  retrogressive.  There  is 
something  fasdnating  in  progress.  Even  the  stem  Johnson  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  delighted  in  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  a  mail  coach.  How  exceeding  tickled  the  old  Lexicogra* 
pher  would  be,. could  he  enjoy  the  luxury  of  locomotion  on  a  rail- 
road !  And  as  our  senses  are  thus  titilated  by  the  enjoyment  of 
physical  or  animal  progress,  so  is  an  analogous  sentiment  called 
up  by  the  consciousness  of  moral  or  intellectual  devel<^ment. 
Ko  word  in  the  English  language  is  so  much  used  as  the  dissyllable  • 
progress.  In  America  we  use  it  so  much,  that  we  have  made  a 
verb  of  it.  This  is  an  age  of  progress — a  country  of  progress — 
a  people  of  progress.  Progress  is  synonymous  with  enlighten- 
ment, and  he  who  falls  into  the  rear  rank,  is  considered  recreant 
to  the  cause  of  civilization* 
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If  the  age  is  progresBive,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  also,  in 
many  cases,  a  tyrannical  one.  If  the  arm  of  the  law  no  longer 
muzzles  the  press,  opinion  is  not  the  less  effectually  smothered  by 
an  overruling  pnblic  sentiment.     No  man  can  now  enjoy  his  otmm 

•  cum  dignitate.  Whatever  his  fancies  or  his  inclinations  may  be, 
he  is  forced  into  the  vortex  of  progress ;  and  he  who  wonld  cheer- 
fully, if  let  alone,  indulge  in  the  repose  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  finds 

•  himself  perforce  acting  in  a  crowd  of  noisy,  brawling,  roystering 
progresiistas*  We  must  needs  be  progressive,  and  if  you  inquire 
what  progress  is,  ike  most  satisfactory  answer  you  can  get  appears 

.  to  be,  that  it  means  cotton  manufactories  and  railways.  Civilisa- 
tion is  measured  by  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  miles  of  rail  iron* 
To  make  neither  is  to  be  involved  in  Cimmerian  darkness. 

Among  the  multitudinous  books  which  are  uttered  for  the  use 
of  children,  we  have  seen  an  atlas  in  which  the  moral  condition  of 
each  State  in  the  world  is  represented  by  a  symbol.  In  this  map 
the  countries  of  Europe  north  of  the  Pyrennees,  the  United 
States  and  British  America  are  honored  with  the  radiant  star  of 
enlightenment ;  whilst  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  liieir  depend- 
encies show  no  higher  type  than  the  cross  of  civilization.  On 
^hat  principle  so  large  a  proportion  of  Christendom  should  be 
deprived  of  a  claim  to  enlightened  refinement,  we  are  not  informed, 
and  can  solve  it  only  by  supposing  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  or  a  recognition  of  the  standard  we  have  just  mentioned. 
If  this  standard  is  the  test  of  enlightenment,  the  Southern  States 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  their  union  with  the  North ;  for 
though  we  may  exhibit  a  tolerably  fair  show  pf  rail  iron,  we  are 
wretdbedly  deficient  in  yards  of  cloth.  In  the  event  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  we  may  expect  that  some  future  Yankee 
geographer  for  infant  minds  will  hereafter  shroud  our  capitals  in 
the  dark  cross  of  civilization,  perhaps  even  in  the  symbol  of  semi- 
civilization,  and  thus  prove  conclusively  against  us  a  case  of  retro- 
gression. 

Whether,  in  the  original  settlements  of  the  States,  the  emigrants 
to  the  different  portions  of  the  country  belonged  to  races  specifi* 
cally  distinct,  or  whether  difference  of  position  has  superinduced 
difference  of  habits,  are  questions  not  now  to  be  discussed ;  certain 
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it  is  that  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  are  now 
marked  by  widely  differing  traits*  We  remember  when  leaving 
home  for  the  first  time,  thirty  years  ago,  how,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  our  own  life,  as  well  as  that  of  oar  country,  these  differ^ 
enc^  forced  themselves  upon  us*  Leaving  New  York  in  a  steam- 
boat, (a  sort  of  vessel  then  hardly  known  in  Charleston,)  we 
landed  at  Bridgeport  in  Connecticut,  a  small  town,  which  seemed 
as  full  of  life  and  activity  as  the  Queen  City  of  the  South  which 
we  had  just  left.  Twenty  miles  further  on,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  city  of  New  Haven ;  twenty-five  miles  farther  still,  we  saw 
the  city  of  Middletown,  a  port  on  the  Connecticut  River ;  and  but 
fifteen  miles  further  north,  we  entered  the  bustling  and  populous 
dty  of  Hartford.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  sixty  miles,  we  saw  four 
towns,  which,  though  small,  were  all  teeming  with  life  and ' 
activity.  The  road  over  which  we  traveUed  passed  through  a 
populous  country,  and  several  villages  appeared  along  the  way,  in 
each  of  which  were  traces  of  business.  Everybody  appeared  to 
be  busy.  A  press  was  at  work,  which  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
dispensed  the  news  to  the  public.  We  felt  that  we  were  in  anew 
country,  and,  young  as  we  then  were,  we  gazed  in  wonder  at  this 
display  of  activity,  and  could  not  but  ask  the  question,  which  we 
still  ask,  what  supports  these  towns  ?  On  what  do  they  subsist? 
Here  are  ships,  what  do  they  carry  ?  What  does  this  country 
produce  to  constitute  the  basis  of  their  commerce  ?  At  home  we 
had  seen  our  wharves  crowded  with  cotton  and  rice,  and  we  knew 
that  the  ships  came  for  thelii;  Itait  what  does  Coxmectieut  produce 
to  tempt  the  mariner  across  the  ocean  ? 

Returning  homeward  four  or  five  years  later,  we  travelled  by 
land,  and,  after  leaving  Baltimore,  felt  that  we  were  again  near 
home.  From  Baltimore  to  Washington,  nothing  was  seen  but  the 
occasional  stage  house.  It  was  the  same  between  Washington 
and  Richmond,  and  the  same  from  that  city  to  Charleston,  through 
the  towns  of  Petersburg,  Raleigh,  Fayetteville,  Chwaw,  Camden 
and  Columbia.  In  all  of  these  towns,  except  the  first,  appeared 
the  quiet  of  perfect  leisure.  There  was  no  bustle,  no  eager  pant-' 
ing  after  the  dollar.  The  piazsas  of  the  hotels  had  their  groups 
of  idlers  engaged  in  conversation;  and  though  the  shops  were 
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open,  yoa  really  fdt  imwillmg  to  disturb  the  repose  of  tlie  shop- 
keeper by  applying  to  him  to  satisfy  your  wants. 

Between  the  few  towns  which  thus  appear  in  a  journey  of  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  miles,  lies  a  perfect  wilderness.  Few 
traces  of  life  are  visible.  No  houses,  except  the  post  houses; 
hardly  a  human  face  to  remind  yon  that  you  and  your  stage*ooach 
companions  are  not  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  if  you  have  trayelled 
from  Boston,  you  will  easily  believe^  by  the  time  you  reach  Che- 
raw,  that  you  have  passed  into  a  totally  foreign  country. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  we  visited  the  Virginia  Springs,  making  the 
journey  in  our  own  carriage.  The  whole  line  of  road  from 
Charleston  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  was  sketched  out  for  us 
by  a  friend,  and  every  house  on  the  road  indicated  at  which  it  was 
possible  to  procure  entertainment  for  man  and  horse,  with  their 
distances  from  each  other ;  and  many  an  anxious  hour  did  wo 
spend  pondering  over  the  way  bill,  contemplating  the  distances 
between  the  various  resting  places,  and  inquiring  whether  it  were 
better  to  make  a  short  day^s  journey,  or  risk  the  straining  of  the 
faithful  horses  by  our  efforts  to  reach  favorite  lodging  houses. 

The  Northern  people  are  essentially  an  urban  population. 
They  crowd  towards  the  cities,  and  their  houses  line  the  highwajs 
of  the  country.  The  Southern  people,  on  the  contrary,  are  a 
rural  people.  ^  They  not  only  affect  the  country,  but  they  care- 
fully build  their  houses  far  firom  the  highways.  A  stranger  may 
travel  over  the  highways  through  our  best  and  most  populous  low- 
land districts,  and  believe  himself  to  be  traversing  a  wilderness. 
The  former  are,  therefore,  necessarily  more  enterprising,  energetio 
and  intelligeilt  With  them  originates  the  idea  of  progress,  and 
>  they  carry  the  idea  into  practice.  The  latter,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  are  less  intelligent  and  informed — more  conservative 
and  stationary. 

It  may  be  that  this  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South 
is  radical,  and  traceable  to  the  Puritanic  and  the  Cavalier  spirits 
which  respectively  prended  over  the  planting  of  the  several 
States.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
fix  their  characters,  and  render  them  permanent*  Of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  effective  is  negro  slavery. 
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Whenever  the  North  and  the  South  are  compared,  or  rather 
contrasted  with  each  other,  it  is  usnal  to  attribute  the  sloir  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  to  the  presence  of  slavery.  Though  this  is 
done  in  a  taunting  and  an  offensive  spirit,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
but  not  true  as  they  who  make  the  taunt  would  have  it.  A  coun* 
try  with  a  continually  increasing  population  must  be  a  country  of 
progress.  Such  a  country  is  our  North.  And  this  increase  of 
population  is  occasioned  not  only  by  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
people,  but  by  an  annual  influx  of  some  hundred  thousand  labor- 
ers from  other  countries.  This  influx  of  population  is  denied  to 
tiie  South  by  their  concession  to  the  General  Government  of  the 
power  to  dose  their  ports  to  that  population  which  nature  de- 
clares shall  alone  constitute  her  laboring  class.  The  presence  of 
four  millions  of  slaves  is  sufficient  to  deter  free  laborers  from 
offering  their  services  to  Southern  cultivators ;  and  if  they  come, 
it  would  probably  be  only  to  starve.  Hence  the  South  can  in- 
erease  only  by  the  necessary  operations  of  nature ;  and  in  this 
respect  we  believe  we  may  compare  favorably  with  the  North* 
The  progress  which  we  have  made,  therefore,  is  native  and  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  resources.  It  is  positive,  and  has  the  elements 
of  stability. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  criticise  the  policy  which  has  want- 
only laid  open  the  American  soil  to  adventurers  from  every  land 
on  earth.  It  has  unquestionably  hastened  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  and  placed  her  at  once  among  the  first- 
rate  powers  of  the  earth.  But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned 
hereafter  whether  we  have  done  wisely  in  thus  squandering  our 
patrimony  to  the  growth  of  national  vanity;  and  we  may  give 
posterity  cause  to  regret  that  our  haste  to  be  great  should  have 
entailed  upon  them  the  misery  to  which  a  redundant  population 
has  condemned  so  many  unhappy  Europeans.  The  political  phi- 
losopher, too,  must  regret  to  see  a  republic,  bom  and  fostered 
under  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  converted  into  a  democracy,  and 
uttering  all  the  crudities  of  every  race  of  Europeans.  The  coun- 
try is  indeed  in  a  state  of  progress ;  but  the  old  conservative  ele- 
ments of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  have  given  way  to  the  wild  notions 
of  democracy  which  are  entertained  by  eveiy  people  of  Europe 
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who  bavo  never  enjoyed  and  are  unable  to  conceive  the  blesBings 
of  trae  liberty.  We  bave  dosed  our  ports  to  those  who  never 
could  affect  our  political  state,  and  have  thrown  them  open  to 
others  who  threaten  to  destroy  us.  Had  we  continued  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  our  progress  would,  perhaps,  have  equalled 
that  of  the  North.  With  all  her  advantages,  it  is  not  long  since 
she  outstripped  us  in  our  career.  Had  we  the  foresight  to  know, 
and  the  resolution  to  protect  our  rights  and  our  interests,  and  not 
committed  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  retaining  slavery  as  a 
good,  whilst  we  denounced  its  origin  as  a  sin,  the  area  of  slavery 
would  assuredly  never  have  been  limited  by  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Missouri. 

But  what  is  written  is  written.  We  have  made  our  decision, 
and  .  now  find  ourselves,  with  a  population  of  seven  millions,  en* 
gaged  in  the  race  of  progress  with  a  competitor  who  counts 
double  our  numbers.  Let  us,  therefore,  calmly  examine  our  posi- 
tion, look  the  truth  boldly  in  the  face,  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
our  true  policy  and  our  probable  destiny. 

The  character  of  our  country  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  fact  that  half  of  our  population  is  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Of 
the  territory  comprising  the  Southern  States  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  at  least  one-third,  and  that  too,  the  most  valuable  portion, 
would  be  deserted  if  not  cultivated  by  laborers  of  the  African 
race.  Whatever,  therefore,  of  civilization,  of  industry,  of  enlight- 
'  ened  refinement,  may  be  found  in  that  territory,  is  due  entirely 
to  the  owners  of  the  slaves  who  till  the  soil. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  the  cotton,  the  rice,  and  the  tobacco  of  the  South,  is  based 
upon  negro  slavery.  Abolish  slavery,  and  the  rice  disappears 
instantly,  and  with  it  the  long-staple  cotton.  Half  of  the  tobacco 
and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  upland  cotton  would  be  lost  to  the 
world.  The  sugar  crop  would  be  lost,  and  with  all  these  staples 
would  perish  the  trade  and  the  arts  which  are  set  in  motion  by 
the  labors  of  four  millions  of  slaves.  But  we  dwell  not  on  this 
topic,  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  question  before  us.  It  is  sufficient 
to  notice  that  as  Southern  staples  constitute  so  large  an  element 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  they  furnish  ex- 
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closively  the  basis  of  Sotithern  trade.  Our  planters  make  cottoji) 
rice,  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  in  exchange  for  these  they  receive 
from  every  part  of  the  world  those  articles  which  minister  to  the 
necessities,  the  comforts,  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of 
life. 

With  the  political  rivalry  between  the  North  and  the  South 
naturally  arose  commercial— not  rivalry,  for  between  parties  so 
unequally  matched  rivalry  is  hardly  practicable  but — -jealousy. 
A  time  there  had  been  when  the  very  name  of  Southron  called 
up  the  idea  of  wealth.  The  Southron  visited  the  springs  in  all 
the  pomp  of  wealth,  and  was  everywhere  joyfully  received  by 
obsequious  inn-keepers.  The  best  of  the  house  was  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  was  courted,  caressed,  feted,  and  he  returned  home 
with  the  sense  of  his  superiority  flattered,  and  eagerly  longed  for 
the  return  of  the  happy  season  which  should  enable  him  to  enjoy 
again  the  delicious  homage.  His  word  was  an  oracle,  his  opinion 
a  decree,  and  he  trod  the  grounds  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Hy- 
geia  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  an  arbiter  of  taste,  a  moral 
dictator.  By  degrees  a  change  came  over  his  career.  He  found 
others  at  these  resorts  of  fashionable  elegance,  and  those,  too^ 
from  the  North,  who  not  only  rivalled  him  in  wealth,  but  actually 
pretended  to  as  mtteh  refinement  and  elegance.  These  claims 
began  to  be  recognised,  and  before  long  the  Southern  despot 
found  himself  bowing  at  the  throne  of  those  very  Northrons  who 
had  but  lately  prostrated  themselves  with  awful  adoration  before 
his  wealth. 

In  the  contemplation  of  their  wealth  he  began  to  feel  that  he 
had  lost  his  own.  By  the  side  of  their  incomes,  his  appeared 
meagre,  and  he  naturally  inquired  what  had  led  to  this  turning  of 
the  scale.  Every  supposable  cause  was  assigned.  A  favorite 
one  was,  the  unequal  operation  of  the  laws.  The  tariffs  were 
made  to  aet  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  operation,  and  so  implicit 
was  the  faith  which  ascribed  Southern  degeneracy  to  this  source, 
that  South  Carolina  placed  herself  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  by 
her  decided  measures  of  resistance  to  the  federal  laws.  In  time 
the  tariff  was  modified,  but  the  evil  went  on.  Northern  wealth 
appeared  daily  to  increase,  end  Southern  wealth  to  diminish. 
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InqnirieB  are  again  institiited.  The  questioii  is  dailj  agitated  a&d 
d^uased.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  basis  of  Northern  wealth  is 
commerce,  and  commerce  is  accordingly  the  panacea  prescribed 
as  a  remedy  for  onr  distemper.  The  whole  South  is  a^tated. 
Conventions  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Southern  com* 
merce.  These  appear  now  to  be  of  annual  recurrence,  and  as 
one  has  not  long  since  closed  its  session  in  this  city,  we  propose 
to  append  to  their  discussions  a  planter's  inqxiiry  into  the  true 
policy  of  the  South. 

Our  Southern  friend,  whom  we  find  at  Saratoga,  gradually  sub- 
siding from  the  sublime  nabob  to  an  ordinary,  civil-spoken  and 
well-behaved  gentleman,  must  have  observed,  that  those  who  have 
thus  cruelly  taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  are  all  citizens.  They 
come  from  Boston,  or  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  True,  they  may 
possess  magnificent  villas  on  the  Hudson,  on  the  Delaware,  or  on 
some  charming  site  in  Massachusetts,  but  these  are  not  their  homes ; 
they  are  their  places  of  recreation,  to  which  they  resort  as  a  tem- 
porary relaxation  from  the  toils  and  excitement  of  city  life.  He 
finds  none  who  are  dependent  upon  the  soil,  or  if  any,  they  are 
graziers,  the  extent  of  whose  possessions  fills  him  with  amazement. 
Now,  though  our  friend  may  register  his  name  as  a  citizen  of 
Charleston,  and  claims  to  represent  the  refinement  of  that  city, 
he  is,  in  reality,  a  countryman,  bound  to  the  soil  which  is  tilled 
for  him  by  his  slaves,  and  conscious  that,  though  he  resorts  to  the 
city  for  his  pleasure,  his  home,  his  business  and  his  affections  are 
on  his  plantation.  Here,  then,  is  a  comparison  instituted  between 
two  parties  who  do  not  occupy  a  common  position.  The  estate 
of  the  Southerner,  perhaps  his  patrimony,  is  vested  in  a  concern, 
which,  though  varying  in  infinite  degrees  as  to  the  amount  of  profit, 
has  still  a  limit  to  its  profits.  He  has,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
complain,  if  others,  pursuing  other  modes  of  industry,  should  sur- 
pass him  in  revenue.  His  position  is  altered  relatively,  but  his 
capital  remains  the  same,  unimpaired.  No  injury  has  been  done 
him,  even  though  others  have  gone  before  him.  He  has  ceased  to 
l>e  a  nabob ;  his  vanity  has  received  a  woimd,  and  that  is  all. 

The  persons,  whose  wealth  has  offended  our  planter,  derive 
their  revenues  from  the  profits  of  c(Hnmerce  or  mantfactures. 
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Their  wealth  is  an  indication  of  the  general  actiyity  of  business  in 
their  respective  cities,  and  with  the  general  prosperity  of  these 
sereral  cities,  their  wealth  increases  or  diminishes.  With  the 
planter  the  case  appears  to  be  different.  He  appears  to  ha?e  no 
special  interest  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  South,  or  of 
«iy  portion  of  it.  From  the  nature  of  his  productions  he  is  inr 
ierested  (more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man)  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  civilized  world,  but  is  not  affected,  beneficially,  at 
least,  by  that  of  the  particular  towa  in  which  he  sells  his-produce. 
The  great  object  of  the  planter  is  to  sell  his  produce  at  the  high- 
est price,  and  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  lowest.  His  interests 
are  more  cosmopolitan  than  those  of  any  class  of  men.  The  pro- 
ductions of  his  labor  being  in  demand  chiefly  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, suffer  no  variation  in  price  at  the  different  markets  at 
which  they  are  exposed  for.  sale.  Their  prices  depend,  not  upon 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  any  particular  city,  but  .upon  the 
ability  of  the  world  to  pay  for  them.  If  cotton  commanded  a  higher 
price  in  New  York  than  in  Charleston,  the  latter  city  would  soon 
cease  to  sell  a  bale  of  that  article.  Our  factors  would  be  merely 
shipping  agents  and  our  planters'  accounts  would  be  kept  in  New 
York.  All  the  towns  in  the  interior  are  cotton  marts  ;  and  it  not 
nnfrequently  happens  that  the  planters  have  sold  their  crops  there 
for  better  prices  than  were  obtained  at  the  place  of  its  consumption. 

We  think  that  before  we  close  we  shall  go  further,  and  prove 
that  the  planter,  if  he  consults  his  interests  merely,  would  be 
opposed  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  South ;  but  before 
we  proceed  to  this  subject  let  us  notice  some  peculiarities  of 
Southern  civilization,  which  render  nugatory  with  us  all  those  ap- 
pliances of  progress  which  at  the  North  and  elsewhere  contribute 
so  largely  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  an  apothegm  of  Mr.  Macon,  whose  char- 
acter for  wisdom  has  been  attested  by  so  many  distinguished 
persons,  that  good  roads  are  the  union  of  a  country.  We  have 
long  pondered  over  the  paradox,  and  though  not  yet  prepared  to 
adopt  it,  must  yet  declare  that  in  our  judgment  they  are  of  very 
little  advantage  to  our  country. 
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Onr  staple  product  finds  its  way  to  market  either  by  means  of 
the  river  whose  waters  have  assisted  in  its  coltiire,  or  by  wagons. 
These  wagons  are  not  without  their  use  in  the  economy  of  a 
plantation.  The  teams  by  which  they  are  drawn  are  employed 
during  the  summer  in  making  the  crop ;  after,  and  during  the 
harvest  they  impel  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  prepared  for 
market,  and  when  a  wagon  load  is  ready  they  haul  it  to  the  mar- 
ket town.  The  wagon  on  its  return  is  freighted  with  plantation 
supplies,  or  with  goods  for  a  neighboring  country  store.  This 
was  the  routine  of  a  planter's  economy  before  railways  were  con- 
structed in  the  Southern  country ;  and  this  continues  to  be  the 
case  in  spite  of  the  numerous  tracks  which  now  int^lace  the 
country.  Why  make  use  of  a  railway  to  do  that  which  a 
necessary  but  unemployed  team  always  has  done  and  may  as  well 
continue  to  do  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  by  employing  the  iron  road  for  transpor- 
tation the  teams  may  be  kept  at  home  and  made  available  for 
the  greater  improvement  of  the  plantation.  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  not  universally  felt.  Besides  there  is  great  uncertainty 
in  railway  accommodation.  For  it  is  a  fact  now  generally  under- 
stood, that  however  specious  the  inducements  offered  to  the  i^- 
cultural  interest,  to  induce  it  to  interest  itself  in  their  stock,  the 
railways  naturally  and  perhaps  necessarily  regard  the  commercial 
interests  at  their  extremities,  and  regarding  the  country  produce 
on  their  lines  as  certainly  theirs,  make  no  special  efforts  for  their 
accommodation.  Produce  is,  therefore,  kept  waiting  at  their 
different  stations  until  the  heart  of  the  planter  sickens  with 
deferred  hope,  and  he  finds  it  expedient  whenever  he  wishes  to 
meet  a  fair  market  to  commit  his  goods  to  his  old-fashioned,  but 
trustworthy  team,  and  to  eschew  the  seductive  steam  of  the 
locomotive. 

But  even  then  it  may  be  urged,  a  good  road  must  be  an  advan- 
tage, granted,  provided  it  be  not  burthened  with  heavy  tolls. 
Time  is  not  always  money.  A  loaded  wagon  must  proceed  slowly 
over  the  best  road ;  and  the  trifling  gain  or  loss  of  time  on  a  short 
journey  may  not  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  additional  cost 
of  a  turnpike.     This  requires  no  illustration  from  those,  who,  liv- 
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ing  in  the  dtj,  know  how  the  rate  of  freights  influence  the  price 
of  cotton.  Gh>od  roads  are  the  Inzuries  provided  for  travellers  ; 
country  prodnce  has  always  made  a  shift  to  get  along  very  well 
ov0r  an  ordinary  road. 

The  trath  is,  that  onr  people  do  not  understand  the  art  of  mak- 
ing money  oat  of  small  things ;  what  effects  might  have  heen  pro- 
duced by  good  roads,  we  cannot  pretend  ever  to  determine,  but  it 
is  certain  that  our  railroads  offer  no  inducement  whatever  to  this 
sort  of  economy.  When  the  South  Carolina  railway  was  first 
projected,  our  people  were  flattered  with  the  notion  that  it  would 
fill  the  city  with  country  produce.  It  was  to  give  an  impetus  to 
rural  enterprise  of  all  kinds.  Th^  expectations  have  not  been 
realised.  The  Goose  Greek  trucks  and  negro's  boats  of  the  Is- 
lands still  furnish  us  with  our  poultry.  The  region  of  country 
laid  under  contribution  for  this  article  is  not  enlarged,  nor  their 
price  diminished ;  and  our  beef  market  in  summer  is  still  as  mel- 
ancholy and  as  wretched  as  before  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Kor  have  we  derived  nearly  all  the  advantage  which  its  passage 
through  a  fine  fruit  country  promised.  If  proper  accommodations 
were  furnished,  the  railway  would  be  lined  with  orchards  from 
Summerville  to  Aiken  ;  but  as  it  is,  thousands  of  barrels  are  said 
to  be  destroyed,  because  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  their 
freight.  A  case  occurred  lately  under  our  own  observation  which 
illustrates  how  completely  the  rural  interest  is  made  to  bend  be- 
fore the  commercial  interest.  A  friend  received  by  the  same 
train  six  bales  of  cotton,  which  even  sold  for  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  bale,  and  two  coops  of  chickens,  for  which  he  had 
paid  three  dollars.  The  freight  charged  on  those  two  consign- 
ments was  the  same.  He  further  stated  that  at  the  station  where 
he  had  purchased  the  chickens,  an  immense  number. of  these  un- 
fortunate animals  were  waiting,  destined  for  the  Charleston  mar- 
ket, bat  detained  there  by  an  embargo,  not  only  in  the  shape  of 
excessive  freight,  but  by  the  absolute  reluctance  of  the  manage- 
ment to  give  them  transportation. 

These  facts  are  mentioned,  not  in  the  spirit  of  complaint,  but 
as  an  illustration  of  the  position  already  taken,  that  the  prosper- 
ity of  Charleston  is  independent  of  the  rural  interest,  and  uncon- 
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nected  with  it.  Peaches  and  chiokess  can  hardly  afford  to  trarel 
over  a  road  which  cost  twenty  thonfland  dollars  a  mile.  By  means 
of  her  railroads,  the  city  has  laid  under  contribution  a  great<»r 
area  of  the  staple  producing  conntry.  As  a  cotton  mart,  and  as 
a  receiving  port,  she  has  increased,  but  her  road  has  contributed 
nothing  to  the  homely,  every'-day  c<^£orts  of  her  citiaens.  Nay, 
it  has  contracted  them.  For  while  her  population,  both  perma- 
nent and  transient,  has  considerably  increased,  the  one  from  whidi 
her  supplies  are  obtained  remains  stationary,  and  the  incrtosed 
demand  not  being  met  by  an  increased  supply,  has  led  to  the 
present  high  price  of  living. 

Were  it  not  a  fact,  which  may  be  easily  yerified  by  any  one 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  we  would  be  afraid  d 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  dealing  in  romance,  when  we  assert 
that  increased  facilities  for  communication  are  of  no  advantage 
either  to  the  cities  or  to  the  rural  population.  Charleston  stands 
at  the  junction  of  two  rivers  which  are  navigable  for  twenty  and 
forty  miles  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  by  means  of  the 
Stono  and  the  Wando,  a  water  communication  may  be  had  with 
the  adjacent  country  in  four  different  directions.  But  one  of 
these  rivers  is  the  source  of  stefonboat  navigation.  A  steamer 
plies  once  or  twice  a  week  on  Cooper  Biver.  And  if  anything  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  our  Northern  friends  it  is 
the  history  of  steam  navigation  on  that  river.  The  charge  for 
freight  or  passage  is  the  same,  whether  the  destination  be  Bed 
Bank,  ten  miles  frcmi  the  city,  or  Stony  Landing,  the  highest 
point  on  the  river.  There  is  to  be  sure  a  good  reason  for  this. 
But  this  is  not  all.  To  be  allowed  to  land  at  any  wharf  on  the 
river  is  a  favor,  and  the  privilege  is  sometimes  altogetiier  refused. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  New  England  can  imagine  how  eagerly 
the  owners  of  land  on  such  a  river,  would  compete  to  induce  the 
boats  to  make  landing  places  of  their  wharves.  That  which  they 
consider  a  great  good  we  consider  somewhat  of  a  nuisance.  And 
the  reason  of  the  difference  is  obvious.  The  Northerner  looks 
forward  to  his  farm  becoming  henceforth  a  town  and  hopes  to 
become  rich  by  operating  in  town  lots.  The  planter  has  no  such 
expectation,  and  finds  himself  exposed  to  many  annoyances  from 
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his  situation,  irhich  at  times  become  intolerable.  And  if  tbe 
curious  speculator  would  examine  tiiese  Cooper-River  boat^  on 
their  return  from  the  head  of  the  river  in  order  to  estimate  the 
profit  to  the  city  generally,  that  is  the  amount  of  marketable 
produce  to  be  sold,  his  disappointment  would  be  extreme.  We 
venture  to  assert  that  in  nine  trips  out  of  ten,  bating  an  occasional 
load  of  cotton,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  brought  down  to  be 
sold.  The  whole  freight  consists  of  small  plantation  stuff  for  the 
use  of  the  planters  who  live  in  town,  and  this  is  brought  at  a 
charge  so  considerable  that  it  is  often  questionable  whether  it 
is  not  cheaper  to  purchase  in  the  market  of  the  city  than  to 
pay  the  freight.  *  It  is  well  known  that  in  Autumn  the  rice 
birds  frequently  darken  the  air  on  Cooper  Biver  and  are  killed  in 
great  abundance.  Who  ever  sees  a  rice  bird  for  sale  in  >  the 
Charleston  market  ?  We  think  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth 
that  the  pheasant  is  as  well  known  to  our  people  as  these  little 
iatlings  of  our  rice  fields.  Our  rivers  abound  in  Sah,  some  of 
which  are  unrivalled  in  flavor  by  that  of  any  fresh-water  in 
America,  but  they  never  find  thw  way  to  Charleston,  while  the 
cod  from  Boston  may  be  obtained  fresh  in  its  season ;  and  if  our 
market  abounds  in  shad  in  their  season,  we  are  indebted  for  it  to 
Northern  enterprise.  The  lovers  of  this  fish  in  Charleston  may 
congratulate  themselves  that  every  Northern  river  abounds  in 
shad,  otherwise  we  should  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
produce  of  our  rivers  pass  by  our  wharves  on  their  way  to  a  New 
York  or  Boston  market. 

When  facts  like  these  are  noticed,  they  are  usually  mentioned 
to  the  reproach  of  our  planters,  and  they  are  accused  of  want  of 
enterpiise.  But  this  is  doing  them  injustice,  and  is  a  reproach 
brought  only  by  those  who  know  not  their  peculiar  position.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  our  planters  are  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  great  staples,  and  from  long  habits  of  balancing  accounts 
at  the  end  of  every  year  only,  lose,  in  fact,  never  acquire  the  habit 

*  We  remember  onoe  coming  down  with  a  large  supply  of  watermelons, 
fbr  which  the  freight  was  two  cents  a  piece,  and  the  first  sounds  which 
sainted  our  ears  on  passing  through  the  market  was,  watermelons  at 
three  cents. 
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of  considering  small  occasional  gains.  He  wbo  calcolates  the  yalue 
of  his  rice  crop  by  thousands  of  dollars,  is  not  likely  to  pnt  him- 

'  self  to  any  trouble  to  make  a  few  additional  dollars  by  the  sale  of 
rice  birds.  If  success  has  crowned  his  labors,  he  cares  not  for  the 
small  addition  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  crop  is  lost,  the  loss  is 
too  great  to  make  this  little  saving  an  object.  There  is,  after  all, 
a  great  deal  of  the  hazard  of  mercantile  life  in  the  planter's  pmr- 
suit,  and  as  the  merchant  abandons  to  Us  clerks  samples  and  rem- 
nants, so  does  the  planter  reject  those  incidental  aids  which  are 
tnmed  to  a  profit  by  other  agriculturists.  Again :  On  Cooper 
River  are  to  be  found  immense  beds  of  limestone,  excelling,  in 
richness  of  calcareous  matter,  any  known  deposits  in  the  world, 
and  yet  it  may  happen,  and  we  think  it  likely  that  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  lime  from  Thomaston  has  been  purchased  for  the  use 
of  these  plantations.  Certainly  none  is  made  for  sale,  and  the 
supply  for  Charleston  continues  to  come  from  Thomaston.  This 
appears  strange,  and  tells  against  the  planter's  energy.  But  not 
necessarily  so.  Of  two  mines  which  lie  before  us,  we  naturally 
work  the  more  valuable.  If  the  planter's  swamps,  cultivated  in 
rice,  yield  him  a  larger  profit,  than  he  could  derive  from  his  lime 

-  pits,  would  it  not  argue  a  strange  want  of  interest  if  he  should 
abandon  the  former  and  devote  himself  to  the  latter  ?  On  Goose 
Creek  and  Back  River  it  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  to  make 
bricks  than  rice,  and  bricks  are,  accordingly,  the  staples  of  those 
rivers.  So,  too,  when  the  proprietor  of  Mipbis  blufis  shall  discover 
that  his  lime  will  be  likely  to  yield  a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  his 
rice  fields,  the  latter  will  be  abandoned,  and  Miphis  lime  will 
be  as  common  an  article  in  the  Charleston  market  as  that 
from  Thomaston.  When  our  planters  are  thus  taunted  with  want 
of  enterprise,  because  they  will  not  and  cannot  do  everything,  i^ 

.  is  forgotten  that  our  country  is  sparsely  peopled,  and  that  rural 
occupations  furnish  a  comfortable  liring  to  all.  Our  people  are 
not  yet  driven  to  live  by  their  wits.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case 
great  fortunes  can  not  be  made.  For  we  believe  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  more  creative  of  wealth  than  the  cul- 
tivation of  God's  earth.  Among  the  various  devices  of  Northern 
ingenuity  with  which  our  streets  abound,  none  has  ever  affected 
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V8  80  much  as  the  little  pegs  with  a  slit  in  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  clothes  fast  to  the  clothes-lme.  Dr.  Lieber  regards  as  a 
eublime  idea  the  making  of  screws  all  of  one  pattern,  so  that  an 
Accident  to  maohinery  may  be  easily  repaired  in  any  part  of  the 
world*  If  this  obvioiis  suggestion  of  utility  is  to  be  called  a  sub- 
lime idea,  bow  are  We  to  consider  that  which  proposes  to  grow 
rich  by  supplying  a  homely  want  of  a  washerwoman*  To  us,  it  ap- 
pears the  ne  plu%  tUtra  of  human  daring. 

Our  planters  will  probably  neyer  furnish  washerwomen  with 
pins  for  their  clothes-lines,  but  want  of  enterprise  and  sagacity 
to  perceive  their  interests  are  not  their  faults*  It  is  true  that 
their  movements  must  be  slow.  The  investments  on  a  plantation 
are  not  readily  shifted  about ;  and  a  sense  of  interest  frequently 
compels  the  planter  to  continue  in  his  old  course  until  arrange- 
ments for  a  change  can  be  completed.  Our  economical  doctors 
are  contioually  prescribing  a  variety  of  occupations  as  a  panacei^ 
for  our  supposed  evils ;  as  well  might  the  medical  practitioner 
prescribe  a  sound  state  of  health  to  his  consulting  patient.  In 
all  other  countries  the  instinct  of  capital  is  unerring  in  finding  its 
natural  operation ;  and  so  it  is  here.  The  proper  ocot^ation  of « 
capital  in  these  States  is  the  raising  of  staple  crops;  any  other 
diversion  of  it  is  unwise,  and  generally  unsuccessfol*  Every  man 
in  these  States  who  has  realised  a  capital,  invests  it  in  agricul- 
ture. This  alone  is  a  proof  that  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
productive,  it  b  the  safest  investment.  .  And  let  no  one  argue 
from  the  failures  of  planters  that  theirs  is  necessarily  a  bad  busi- 
ness. Men  are  unsuccessful  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  he  who 
fails  as  a  planter,  would  not  probably  succeed  in  any  other  occu- 
pation. In  fact,  the  very  safest  occupation  for  a  man  of  desultory 
habits  is  the  planter's  life.  In  a  great  measure  his  business  goes 
on  without  his  attention,  and  though  he  will  not  thrive  in  this  any 
more  than  he  would  in  any  other  pursuit,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
will  be  longer  in  coming  to  his  end. 

We  have  ihvifi  shown  how  small  is  the  interest  which  the  plan- 
ter has  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  South,  and  how  indif- 
ferent the  great  interests  of  our  cities  is  to  that  of  our  rural  pop- 
ulation.    There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the  civilization  of  the 
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South  ifhich  we  have  always  regarded  inth  oonoem,  aad  whicb 
we  would  gladlj  see  improyed.    It  is,  that  men  have  no  sense  of 

*  matual  dependence.  Absenteeism,  which  has  been  regarded  as 
the  bane  of  Ireland,  is  here  felt  only  as  a  social  loss.     Society 

k  may  deplore  the  loss  of  a  planter,  but  his  absence  or  presence 
does  not  aflfect  the  material  well-being  of  others.  In  all  other 
countries  there  is  a  natural  connection  and  dependence  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  however  artificial  may  be  the  grades 
of  society,  they  are  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  connections  so 
fanpwceptible,  that  when  the  middle  class  only  is  examined,  it 
may  appear  to  belong  either  to  the  upper  or  the  lower  sphere,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  from  which  it  is  viewed.  Not  so  here.  The 
line  is  marked.  On  one  side  lies  the  planter  class,  on  the  other 
the  poor.     Individuals  may  pass  over  the  line,  but  the  transition 

^  is  (abrupt.  There  are  no  intermediate  resting-places.  In  other 
countries,  a  large  estate  furnishes  employment  to  all  within  its 
influence.  To  say  nothing  of  laborers  actually  employed  in  agri- 
culture, every  department  of  life  is  interested  in  the  support  of 
the  estate.  The  mechanic  finds  employment ;  the  small  dealer 
his  profits ;  the  small  farmer  a  market  for  the  sale  of  his  kitchen 
stuffs,  and  all  are  called  upon  to  minister  in  some  way  to  the 
comfort,  convenience  or  profit  of  the  great  proprietor.  Here  it 
is  not  so.  Our  standard  of  a  well-ordered  estate  is  its  absolute 
independence  of  its  neighbors.  A  perfect  estate  contains  within 
itself  all  the  means  of  conducting  itself.  It  has  its  own  smiths, 
its  own  carpenters,  its  sjunners,  its  weavers.  But  two  persons  in 
the  neighborhood  feel  any  interest  in  its  prosperity — ^the  physi- 
cian and  the  overseer.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  absolutely 
a  stranger. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  kind  of  perfection  is  to  be  found 
only  on  large  estates,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  lower  districts. 
Wherever  it  is  carried  out,  it  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  great 
evil,  and  the  only  evil  of  slavery.  It  isolates  classes,  and  pre- 
vents a  healthful  sympathy  from  existing  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  That  mutual  good  will  exists  between  the  two  classes  is 
highly  creditable  to  both,  but  it  places  the  poor  frequently  in  the 
condition  of  recipients  of  fiivors,  which  it  would  be  more  to  their 
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real  interestB  to  earn  by  their  labor.  This  class,  finding  tbem- 
selves  placed  in  no  dependence  upon  their  wealthy  neighbors, 
might  become  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  onr  cities,  and  even 
contribnte  to  it,  and  this  is  the  class  which  might  derive  essential 
benefit  from  a  liberal  poKcy  on  the  part  of  our  railways.  They 
snpply  onr  city  with  fmit  and  ponltry ;  bnt,  instead  of  using  the 
railway,  they  are  compelled,  when  a  little  money  is  wanted,  or  a 
small  supply  of  groceries,  to  harness  to  his  chicken  truck  the  half- 
starved  horse,  which  insu£Bciently  ploughs  his  sterile  lands,  and 
drive  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  to  Charleston,  passing,  perhaps, 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  alon^  the  railway,  which  might  so 
greatly  promote  his  own  comfort  and  that  of  the  people  in  the  town. 

The  influence  of  Southern  civilization  is  felt  by  these  people, 
and  though  most  persons  may  imagine  that  they  have  no  interest 
in  slavery,  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  From  this  class  come  the 
overseers,  who  frequently  end  by  becoming  proprietors.  They 
have  but  one  idea  of  the  investment  of  money.  Their  savings 
are  converted  into  negroes.  But  still  it  appears  desirable  to  give 
them  some  more  immediate  and  direct  interest  in  slave  property. 
Legislation  on  this  subject  is  delicate  and  dangerous,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  may  not  be  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  all 
parties,  if  the  law  should  restrict  slaves  to  feudal  and  menial  ser- 
vices. This  would  at  once  establish  a  connexion  of  mutual  de-  * 
pendence  between  the  rich  and  poor.  Every  plantation  requires 
mechanics.  Hese  would  at  once  grow  up  in  the  neighborhood, 
ftnd  an  impetus  thus  once  given,  other  trades  and  manufactures 
might  also  flourish,  and  the  vast  amount  of  money  now  carried  to 
the  north  for  the  purchase  of  negro  supplies  might  thus  be  bene- 
ficially appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  poor,  and  the 
embellishment  of  our  soil. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  the  entering  wedge  of  so- 
cialism. Be  it  so.  Let  us  not  be  terrified  at  a  name.  Socialism 
is  based  upon  a  sense  of  a  deeply  seated  evil,  and  is  one  of  the 
eflforts  of  philanthropic  seal  to  provide  a  remedy.  It  may  be 
mistaken,  it  may  be  chimerical,  it  may  be  mischievous,  but  that  it 
has  foundations  in  benevolence  is  indisputable.  Every  extreme 
development  of  civilization  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  de- 
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velopment  of  the  if eak  side  of  htimamty.  Under  the  civilixation 
of  the  present  day,  the  helpleBS&ess  of  the  leis  fortimate  olaeaee 
10  00  great  a0  to  Bugge0t  the  idea  of  aocialisnu  The  deyelopment 
of  civiluation  under  the  institiition  of  0laTer7  appears  to  demand 
some  compulsory  means  of  creating  sympathy  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich. 

Meanwhile,  until  our  whole  population  ehall  have  been  fused 
together  by  the  establishment  of  a  common  interest,  and  a  sense 
of  mutual  dependance,  the  South  must  be  regarded  only  in  respect 
to  its  planters.  They  furnish  her  wealth,  the  sources  of  her  com- 
merce, and  the  basis  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  our  common 
country.  If  the  fusion,  which  we  consider  so  desirable,  should 
ever  take  place,  we  may  have  to  modify,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
opinions  we  have  expressed,  and  are  yet  to  utter.  But,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  we  form  a  civilization  unique,  and  distinct 
from  any  other  known  developed  civilisation.  It  is  a  fond  delu- 
sion whibh  attempts  to  compare  ourselves  with  others,  and  a  fatal 
mistake  which  would  lead  us  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
neighbors  and  contemporaries.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  we 
have  seen  with  surprise  planters  constituting  so  large  a  body  of 

^  om*  Commercial  Convention.  What  possible  interest  can  a  planter, 
as  such,  have  in  any  of  the  measures  likely  to  be  brought  before 
such  a  Convention  ?  If,  as  is  not  very  unlikely,  the  name  is  merely 
a  nom  de  guerre,  and  that  these  are  political  conventions,  the  case 
is  different.  But  that  a  planter  should  gravely  sit  among  real 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  is  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
wonderful  abnegation  of  self  at  which  the  world  ever  stood  aston- 
ished. Let  every  Southern  man  solemnly  decide  for  himself 
whether  our  civilisation  is  worth  preserving ;  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
it,  then  let  him  act  on  the  defensive,  and  resist  the  efforts  of  those 

,  who,  dazzled  by  tho  splendors  of  Northern  civilization,  would 
endeavor  to  imitate  it.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  destruction 
of  the  planter  class.  A  moneyed  civilization,  which  would  retain 
that  class,  and  yet  adopt  the  activity  of  that  class,  is  impossible. 
We  have  shown  that  what  are  called  commercial  fadlities,  such 
as  raiboads,  steamboats,  &c.,  either  to  the  planter  or  his  poor 
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neighbor,  and  that  they  hare  added  nothing  to  the  eomforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  people  of  the  towna.  In  many  cases  they 
operate  to  the  injury  of  the  phuiter,  and  we  think  we  may  solre 
the  mystery  of  Macon's  denunciation  of  good  roads,  by  observing 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  habits  of  onr  planters.  Formerly, 
when  roads  were  bad  and  travelling  tedious,  the  planter  lived  at 
home.  His  annuisil  visit  to  the  city  was  an  event  in  his  life,  and 
furnished  food  for  reflection  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Then 
you  might  distinguish  in  the  streets  the  representatives  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  State,  as  th^y  eagerly  bent  their  way  to 
the  race  course,  or  walked  the  streets  in  search  of  objects  for  home 
consumption.  The  islander,  who  came  in  his  six-oared  boat,  trod 
the  street  with  his  crew  at  his  heels,  each  laden,  or  about  to  be 
laden,  with  his  master's  purchases.  The  inland  planter  was  at- 
tended by  his  inseparable  boy,  who,  while  gasing  in  mute  aston* 
ishment  at  the  wonders  of  the  streets,  dung  instinctively  to  hia 
master's  skirt  for  protection  and  guidance.  The  keen  eye  of  the 
shopkeeper  instantly  recognised  the  country  lady  as  she  entered 
his  warerooms  with  her  long  memorandum  in. her  hand,  obse- 
quiously offered  her  a  chair,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  the 
display  of  his  goods,  with  the  pleasing  certainty  of  selling  a  large 
bill  of  parcels  before  she  should  quit  her  seat.  All  this  is  noW 
changed.  The  country  gentleman  has  disappeared  from  our 
streets — ^the  country  lady  is  no  longer  seen*  All  are  cosmopolitan. 
Their  dress,  their  air,  their  habits,  their  manners,  are  all  redolent 
of  city  life. 

Is  this  change  to  be  regretted  ?  Not  necessarily,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  we  must  regret  that  old,  well-defined  independ- 
ence of  country  habits,  which,  to  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  gave 
interest  and  character  to  our  streets.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  all  this  apparent  refinement  costs  money,  and  that  while- 
some  may  indulge  it  Without  inconvenience,  many  must  do  it  at 
a  serious,  perhaps  ruinous,  expense.  The  facilities  of  locomotioa 
have  furnished  us  new  channels  of  wealth  to  the  planter.  They 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  staples  by  which  his  expenses  are 
to  be  defrayed ;  have  opened  no  new  sourto  of  rerenue  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  his  new  mode  of  life.  It  was  doubtless  a  fore* 
12 
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))oding  of  some  such  result  wbicli  preyed  npon  the  mind  of  the 
irise  Nathaniel  Macon,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  his  memo- 
rable bvt  paradoxical  apothegm — ^^  Good  roads  are  the  min  of 
the  country." 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  thai  in  some  respects  the  planters 
gain  what  they  lose  in  others ;  that  if  their  expenditure  is  greater, 
they  receive  in  exchange  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence ;  that 
their  ideas  are  enlarged  by  a  more  extended  communication  with 
the  world. 

That  this  is  not  true,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  past  history 
of  the  South.  No  portion  of  the  Confederacy  has  been  more 
distinguished  for  intelligence,  patriotism  and  public  spirit;  no 
portion  has  contributed  such  an  array  of  eminent  man.  All  of 
our  Southern  Presidents  were  planters,  and  it  is  the  planters  who 
have  given  a  character  to  the  South.  If  the  city  of  Charleston 
has  enjoyed  a  high<reputation  in  our  country  for  the  intelligence, 
urbanity,  hospitality  and  unaffected  refinement  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  her  society  has  always  been  con* 
trolled  by  the  large  body  of  planters  who  form  a  part  of  it.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  the  South,  it  is  the  country  which  fur* 
nishes  the  great  body  of  our  eminent  men.  What  village  can 
boast  like  Beaufort  ?  At  one  time,  she  had  two  of  her  sons  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  South  Carolina  College  and  one  in  that  of  Charle»^ 
ton,  and  of  these  three  citizens,  two  were  Presidents^  besides  a 

'  goodly  aray  of  citizens  distinguished  in  the  councils  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Confederacy,  and  others  in  the  pulpit.  Most  of  our 
Governors  have  been  planters.  At  every  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  planters  have  been  conspicuous  men ;  and  this  leads 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  apparent  paradox  which  we  pro- 
mised to  maintain,  namely,  that  the  true  interest  of  the  South  is 
opposed  to  its  commercial  prosperity. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  South  without  putting  the 

.  planting  interest  prominently  forward.  All  others  are  ignored, 
and  must  be  ignored  by  the  world.  Now  we  have  shown  that  this 
interest,  dependent  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  civilized 
world,  is  little  interested  in  that  of  any  particular  portion  of  it, 
and  just  as  little  on  that  of  the  town  which  constitutes  his  par- 
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ticniar  market.  He  has  a  staple  to  sell,  the  prioe  of  which  is 
regulated  by  the  market  of  the  world.  Cotton  sells  for  the  same 
price  in  Charleston  and  m  Sayannah,  in  Petersburg  and  in  New 
Orleans.  Cotton  sold  as  well  when  the  commerce  of  th^  South 
was  depressed  as  when  it  received  an  impetus  firom  the  statesman- 
like measure  of  General  Jackson,  in  removing  the  deposits  from 
the  United  States  Bank.  There  was  a  time  when  Charleston  did 
not  own  a  sh^,  and  the  price  of  cotton  was.  governed  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  now  govern  it.  The  planter  regards  the 
market  of  the  world;  the  particular  port  in  his  neighborhood  is 
interesting  to  him  merely  as  the  place  where  his  wares  are 
shipped.     *  .  ' 

Now,  if  we  look  at  the  Northern  side  of  the  Republic,  we  find 
a  condition  of  things  essentially  difiering  from  ours.  There  the 
tendency  of  society  is  to  congregate  in  cities.  The  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer  and  the  lawyer  give  a  tone  to  society.  Their 
leading  men  belong  to  these  classes.  The  farmer,  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  occupies  a  subordinate  position.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  asser- 
tion to  say,  that  here  and  there  you  find  a  farmer  occupying  |t 
distinguished  place.  These  are  exceptions,  and  they  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  men  of  enormous  wealth,  employed  chiefly  as 
graziers,  and  occupying  a  position  somewhat  akin  to  the  great 
agriculturists  among  the  landed  proprietors  of  England.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  farmer  class  generally.  In 
society  they  are  subordinate  to  the  city  class.  This  is  shown  by 
the  very  manner  in  which  they  are  habitually  spoken  of.  The 
press  calls  them  ^^Qur  honest  farmers,"  ^'our  plain  farmers,*' 
*^  our  sturdy  farmers,"  and  a  hundred  other  such  epitheta  are  be- 
stowed, all  of  which,  though  meant  to  be  respectful  and  flattering^ 
are  indications  of  a  sense  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  those  who 
i^ply  them.  Such  language  is  never  used  with  respect  to  our 
planters. .  Here  it  is  felt  that  the  planter  class  gives  tone  to 
society,  and  we  no  more  think  of  applying  to  them  such  epi- 
thets than  a  social  circle  would  think  of  bespattering  itself  with 
self-laudatory  compliments.  The  ruling  class  at  the  South  is  the 
planting  class. 

Now  what  has  made  the  rural  population  the  ruling  class  in  one 
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Beciion  of  the  countty,  while  In  Hhe  other  it  is  the  subordinate 
class?  Unqnestionabl  J,  the  possession  of  wealdi ;  wherever  wealth 
IB  found,  there  also  will  be  found  the  best  tone  of  society.  Indi- 
vidual ^nd  occasional  exceptions  furnish  no  reply  or  denial  of  this 
assertion.  That  class  is  always  the  best  which,  feeling  no  superier, 
is  at  liberty  to  exhibit  itself  naturally,  gracefully  and  without 
conscious  imitations.  Many  persons  think  they  see  in  our  own 
society  marks  of  degeneration,  occasioned  by  attempts  to  imitate 
the  fashionable  follies  of  New  York.  At  the  North,  commercjs 
akid  manufactures  have  caused  the  wealth  of  their  interests  to 
outstrip  fkr  that  of  the  agricultural  class..  Hence  these  classes 
have  acquired  a  superior  social  position. 

The  agriculture  of  the  South  is  carried  on  by  means  of  vested 
and  realized  capital.  However  great  the  profits  of  these  invest- 
ilQients  may  be,  they  must  be  far  inferior  to  the  rewards  of  success- 
ful operatives  in  commerce.  No  planter  can  suddenly  become 
rich.  This  wealth  is  the  gradual  accumulation  of  years.  But 
instances  are  not  uncommon  in  New  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere 
of  men  passing  in  a  very  few  years  from  merchant  clerks  to  mer* 
chant  princes.  Dazzled  by  the  sudden  change  in  their  condition 
they  indulge  the  play  of  their  imaginations,  and  wildly  revel  in 
the  ostentation  of  wealth,  so  that^their  style  of  living  excites  the 
astonishment  even  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  ele- 
gant refinements  of  European  life.  To  enjoy  a  high  social 
position,  therefore,  wealth  is  indispensable,  not  to  the  class,  but 
tb  the  matt. 

Now  we  believe  it  may  be  said  of  the  planter  that  ostentatious 
display  has  never  been  his  weakness.  His  luxuries  are  more  solid 
than  showy.  The  wealthy  planter  who  measures  his  income  by 
tens  of  thousands,  never  offends  by  any  insolent  display  his  neigh- 
bor who  counts  only  by  hundreds.  Indeed,  any  exhibition  of 
such  weakness  would  only  result  in  his  own  exclusion  from 
society. 

Imagine  now  in  all  of  our  cities  a  set  of  merchant  princes,  suck 
as  are  found  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  in  sufficient  niqnbers 
to  control  the  tone  of  society.  Where  would  the  planter  find 
himself?    Except  the  fortunate  few  who  enjoy  princely  incomes 
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they  would  be  driven  from  Bociety,  become  a  subordinate  class, 
and  inevitably  lose  that  high  tone  and  independent  bearing  which 
|iow  distinguishes  them.  For  though  it.  is  wealth  which  gives  thia 
class  its  importance,  it  is  not  a  class  which  exhibits  the  arrogance 
of  wealth.  The  poor  man  does  not  descend  because  his  neighbor 
is  richer  than  he.  They  meet  as  equals,  and  the  mtermarriages  of 
their  children  will,  in  time,  equalize  their  fortunes.  Feeling  that 
his  position  is  an  elevated  one,  every  planter  strives  to  maintain 
it,  not  only  by  diligently  endeavoring  to  preserve  and  increase 
his  estate  but  by  carefully  educating  his  children  to  enable  them 
to  m^ntain  their  position  with  grace  and  dignity.  Our  State 
College  is  filled  with  planter's  sons  and  they  will  be  found  in  every 
prominent  college  at  the  North.  The  care  and  expeiise  thus 
bestowed  on  their  education  are  totally  unconnected  with  any  low 
utilitarian  views,  but  are  regarded  as  means  to  an  accomplishment 
suitable  to  their  position.  Let  the  planter  feel  himself  in  a  subor-f 
dinate  class  and  all  this  would  cease. 

It  is  impossible  to  change  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  but  it  ia 
certain  that  the  controlling  influence  of  the  planter  class  is  ail 
essential  feature  ^n  Southern  civilization.  As  we  have  before 
said  it  becomes  every  man  to  determine  for  himself  whether  it  ia 
worth  preserving  and  to  act  accordinglyS  To  our  view  it  is  cleaif 
that  if  the  dreams  of  our  Southern  Commercial  Conventiou 
could  ever  be  realized  it  would  perish  at  once.  Nothing 
maintains  slavery  but  the  influence  extended  upon  it  by  the 
dominant  class  at  the  South.  It  is  right,  because  the  ruling  class 
declare  it  to  be  right.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  wrong 
because  the  fashion  of  society  denounces  it.  Let  the  planter  class 
feel  itself  inferior  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturing  class 
and  it  will  no  longer  dare  to  defend  an  institution  condemned  by 
them.  It  will  humbly  entreat  that  it  will  not  be  ruined,  humbly 
pray  for  time  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  provide  for  the  impend- 
ing change.  This  is  no  dream  of  a  morbid  imagination.  Every 
city  is  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  free-soilism.  It  is  unconsciously 
making  its  appeorance  in  Charleston,  and  it  is  destined  to  increase 
with  every  fresh  arrival  of  European  emigrants.  Whites  are 
driving  our  slaves  from  their  old  employments,  and  this  tendency 
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is  evidently  fostered  by  the  efforts  of  the  City  Council  to  raise 
revenue.  The  wealthy  mech»iic  is  untaxed,  while  the  widow  who 
Kves  by  the  earnings  of  her  hired  mechanics  is  heavily  burthened 
to  the  extent  not  unfrequently  to  a  twelfth  of  their  earnings.  These 
tinintentionally,  doubtless,  but  not  the  less  enevitably  operate  aa 
entering  wedges.  The  great  results  will  follow  in  time.  It  may 
be  that  the  dreams  of  our  Conventions  are  to  be  realized  and  that 
slavery  is  doomed.  Be  it  so.  Everything  happens  for  the  best. 
All  that  we  ask  is  that  it  may  perish  manfully  and  not  make  faint 
struggles  for  existence  by  means  of  such  gingerly  productions  as 
Mrs.  Hentz's  '^  Planter's  Southern  Bride."  But  go  it  must  as 
Soon  as  the  planters  find  themselves  in  an  inferior  position. 

Our  civilization  is  unique.  It  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  the 
causes  which  operate  elsewhere.  Our  destiny  lies  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  futurity.  Whether  man  is  to  remain,  as  many  of  us  fondly 
hope,  a  conservative  nucleus,  around  which'  society  may  recon- 
struct itself  after  it  ^hall  have  been  dissolved  by  the  wild  experi* 
ments  of  an  unbridled  democracy;  or  whether  we  are  destined  to 
fall  into  the  vortex;  assimilate  to  the  other  phases  of  civilization, 
and  be  found  to  reconstruct  our  own  society,  are  questions  to  be 
solved  only  by  the  Omnisdent.  But,  be  the  event  what  it  may, 
it  most  be  good  and  right.  The  wisdom  of  God  rebukes  the  vain 
speculations  of  man. 

Note  to  thb  Prbobdino  Article. — ^We  rarely  interpose  between 
our  correspondents  and  readers/  te  urge  our  dissent  to  the  opinions  of 
the  one,  snowing  any  undue  solicitude  about  the  security  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  other.  We  disagree,  in  numerous  instances,  with  our 
contributors,  and  would  be  sorry  if  required  to  sanction  or  justify  many 
of  the  opinions  which  we  yet  deem  it  very  pr6per  to  publish.  But  we 
conceive  that  error  is  never  mischievous  where  truth  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it ;  and  the  paradox  which  provokes  analysis,  and  the  heresy  which 
awakens  indignation  are,  in  their  uses,  of  very  great  benefit  to  society, 
rince  they  effect  these,  very  results.  We  rather  relish  both  paradox 
and  heresy,  once  in  a  way,  since  they  possess — ^particularly  the  lattei^— 
a  wholesome  utility  in  stirring  up  stagnant  waters,  and  giving  life  and 
animation  to  the  minds  of  a  community,  which  otherwise  would  lapse 
away  into  the  condition  of 

«<  Tliat  fat  weed 
That  fangs  itMlf  at  ease  by  Letbe's  wharf!" 
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In  tiie  moral  world,  a  good  i^tirri&g  heresy  serves  like  dre  thundeTstorm, 
to  purify  through  convulsion  1  Even  where  this  result  is  not  reache^i 
tiiere  is  yet  a  very  wholesome  benefit  in  the  attrition  of  oonfiioting  opin- 
ions :  and,  if  the  object  were  only  the  encouragement  of  independent  and 
original  thinking,  we  should  always  welcome  to  our  pages  the  utterances 
of  every  well-trained  intellect,  even  though  we  should  quarrel  >7ith  all 
its  conclusions ;  as,  indeed,  one's  companion  is  apt  always  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  and  useful  whose  opposing  thoughts  shall  stir  up  and  irritate 
our  own  minds,  and  goad  them  to  animating  exercise.  We  should  be 
Sony,  to  have  our  contributors  think  alike — to  know  that  their  opinions 
were  all  east  from  the  same  mould ;  nay,  to  hear  them  utter  themselves 
after  a  common  fashion,  even  where  the  model  was  itself  most  excellent. 

Thinking  and  feeling  thus>  we  are  accordingly  quite  satisfied  po  give 
our  contributors  all  the  freedom  which  is  essential  in  the  formation  of 
opinion :  assured,  as  we  are,  that  there  is  nothing  to  compensate  the 
deficiency  of  this  independence  in  opinion ; — ^that  this  independence  and 
individuality  alone  confers  value  and  interest  upon  thought.  And  we 
have  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  indulgence.  We 
&ncy  that  we  see  the  good  and  wholesome  fruits  of  it  every  day,  in  the 
increasing  fiicility,  force,  grace  and  excellence  which  our  readers — ^we 
are  pleased  to  think— discover,  with  ourselves,  in  the  successive  writing 
of  our  eorrespondents.  True,  there  are  notions  expressed  which  are 
more  bold  than  beautifal,  more  startling  than  sagacious,  more  ingenious 
than  authoritative.  Sometimes  a  fancy  is  confounded  with  a  philosophyi 
a  mere  fact  is  substituted  for  a  truth ;  and  a  wandering  notion  is  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  opinion  I  Anon,  too,  we  have  a  paradox,  which,  if 
it  could  take  the  shape  of  a  horse,  would  as  certainly  upset  his  owner,  in 
the  first  canter,  as  tt  would  any  mere  usurper  getting  astride  his  back ; 
and  now  and  then,  we  are  met  by  some  atrocious  heresy  in  literature  or 
art — possibly  morals-— whichy  three  hundred  years  ago,  would  need  to  be 
recanted  before  Sacred  Councils,  on  bended  knees,  and  perhaps  under 
the  application  of  scourge  and  faggot  I  But  the  offence,  with  us,  only 
provokes  a  smile ;  and,  leaving  our  contributor  to  time  and  the  digeetiom 
of  his  own  philosophy,  at  his  Insure,  under  his  own  experience,  we  sat- 
isfy our  consciences  that  the  worst  that  can  ccmie  of  his  case  will  be  the 
temporary  provocation  of  his  neighbor's  ire,  the  final  result  being  found 
in  compell^g  him  to  do  a  little  Slinking  also  ! 

And  now,  even  when  we  take  occasion  to  refer  specially  to  the  preced- 
ing article,  merely  to  save  ourselves  harmless  from  its  numerous  here- 
sies, we  half  doubt  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  There  is  no  sort  of  possi- 
bility that  the  views  of  one  author,  so  diametrically  opposed  as  they  are, 
not  only  to  all  the  faith  and  practice,  but  to  all  the  experiences  of  society, 
will  ever  persuade  one  dissentient,  or  do  anything  worse  than  stir  the 
bile  in  all  commercial  bosoms.  How  fiur  this  stirring  of  the  bile  may 
work  evil,  physically,  in  the  case  of  the  parties  with  whom  it  shaU  oo- 
our,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  consideration  which  made  us  hesitate  in  giving 
place  to  the  article.  But,  as  this  publication  will  not  be  made  'tul  Oc- 
tober, when  the  dog  days  are  no  longer  subjects  of  dread,  our  scruples 
disappear.    Were  it  midsummer,  we  shonld  still  hesitate.    We  ahould 
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chmbt  tii6  propriety  of  adding  may  monl  .ezdtuit  to  the  iirittting  ( 
in  the  natnnd  atmoephere,  ereo  thoogh  it  has  been  fonnd  that  gteat  i 
lal  ezcitmenta,  in  midaummery  are  very  apt  to  render  the  aeaaon  healthy. 
This  may  be  another  argument  in  faror  of  horoMca  in  general,  as  ahowing 
the  troe  secret  of  their  wholesome  exercise. 

.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  review  of  what  we  coneeiye  to  be 
the  errors  of  an  author,  and  there  are  many  troths  in  his  oentrilmtion 
which  make  it  proper  that  it  shonld  be  read  and  pnblicdied.  Ad  agiicol- 
tnral  community,  chiefly  because  of  its  spaiseness  of  settlement,  is  al- 
ways, in  some  degree,  at  the  mercy  of  the  cities.  The  condensed  power 
of  a  large  cit3r  will  always  be  more  easily  exerted,  than  that  of  a  runl 
oommunity,  whose  people  seldom  meet,  and  whose  minds,  aooordingly, 
are  les^  eager,  active  and  exacting.  Hence,  the  abuses  of  our  railroad 
management,  which  our  author  erringly  confounds  wilh  their  uses. 
The  l&tter  are  legitimate ;  and  it  will  hardly  need  any  argument,  with 
those  who  look  at  the  truth  in  its  tntirenest,  to  satisfy  all  parties  that 
good  roads,  of  any  sort,  are  really  not  demoralinng  in  their  effects ;  %.  e. 
where  they  are  honestly  and  wisely  managed.  To  try  to  persuade  us 
back  to  the  venerable  corduroy,  alternating  with  bush  and  bog,  is,  we 
fimcy,  a  labor  taken  in  vain  f  Setting  aside,  wholly,  the  pains  and 
perils  of  the  antique  highways  which  our  "contributor  so  venerates,  the 
loss  of  time,  by  the  old  method  of  travel,  was  an  evil  of  much  more  se- 
rious character  than  he  seems  to  think  it  This  was  the  serious  error 
with  all  our  planting  population — ^that  ihey  never  duly  valued  time ! 
They  were  content  to  waste  it.  It  was,  with  them,  as  is  too  much  the 
ease  with  most  people  who  do  not  feel  any  heavier  pressure  upon  their 
energies  than  that  of  the  seasonsH-a  sort  of  public  enemy.  To  get  rid  of 
it  was  the  moral  necessity ;  and  they  were  apt  to  use,  for  this  purpose, 
the  most  summary  processes !  And  we  do  not  ineulcate  this  value  of 
time,  because  of  any  devout  regard  to  the  vulgar  proverb-^^  time  is  mo- 
ney." This  is  rendering  its  yalue  of  really  small  significance.  If  it 
were  not  much  more  than  money,  or  money's  worth,  we  mi^t  waste  it 
€ui  libitum^  and  incur  no  moral  reouke.  But  Time  is  Life  I  it  is  almost 
the  only  capital,  accorded  to  man,  of  which  the  quantity  must  necessarily 
be  limited.  The  waste  of  time  is  not  merely  a  waste  of  life.  It  is  the 
waste  of  manhood,  and  of  all  its  noble  energies ;  the  waste  of  intellect, 
and  of  all  its  noble  thoughts ;  the  waste  of  die  soul,  and  of  all  its  saving 
virtues. 

Our  author,  in  his  argument  against  railroads,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
<4d,  slow  and  easy  wagon-paoe  along  the  common  high-ways,  such  as  they 
.were  in  the  South  twenty  years  ago,  ovedooks  entirely  the  great  merit  in 
those  inventions  of  recent  periods,  which  save  us  from  such  terrible  loss 
of  time  in  travel  as  we  were  perforce  compelled  to  suffer  in  those  days; 
and  time  consumed  in  travel,  is  usually  the  least  profitable  of  all  modes 
of  using  it — generally  with  no  advantage  to  the  traveller,  until  he  gets 
&irly  to  the  end  of  Us  toad.  It  is  usually  the  most  tedious,  unsatisfao- 
tory,  least  compensative,  of  all  the  necesMties  which  adventure  and  busi- 
ness have  to  undergo.  Of  course,  we  do  not  consider  those  persons 
whose  object  is  the  picturesque,  and  who  ought  to  travel  afoot  or  on 
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horseback.  Any  saving  of  time,  in  this  unavoidable  perfdnnance,  is  a 
great  saving  from  a. most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  waste.  We  are  the 
more,  solicitous  upon  this  point,  as  it  is  rather  too  much  the  habit  .with 
our  planters,  as  with  our  author,  to  think  lightly  of  the  value  of  time, 
^d  to  waste  most  shockingly  this  most  precious  of  all  mortal  possessions. 
In  thb  one  waste,  in  filet,  is  involved  the  whole  secrete  of  their  inferior 
progress ;  their  repeated  loss  and  defeat,  and  the  natural  advantage  which 
the  city  possesses  over  the  countir,  in  every  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween their  several  interests,  and  there  are  contests  hquriy  going  on 
between  them.  This  very  subject  of  railway  mismanagement  is  only 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  contest  Between  tiie  parties,  in  which  the 
planting  population,  in  consequence  mostly  of  their  own  indolence,  are 
the  only  sufferers. 

Our  author  does  not  include  in  his  argument  all  the  facts  in  the  case* 
Nay,  he  repudiates  or  passes  most  ^f  them  in  silence.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
ascribe  the  intellectual  greatness,  or  the  political  successes,  the  eloquence;' 
or  the  virtues  oi  the  South,  to  agriculture  exclusively.  Agriculture  has 
its  peculiar  virtues,  no  doubt — ^is  promotive  of  virtuous  living — ^but  not 

Sromotive  of  eloquence,  the  arts,  political  or  social,  ingenuity,  or,  in- 
eed,  of  any  intellectual  development.  Our  great  men  have  not  been 
simply  planters.  Nay,  their  planting  has  occupied  comparatively,  but  a 
small  portion  of  their  time.  They  had  plantations  and  slaves,  it  is  true, 
and  these  exercised  a  wholesome  effect  upon  their  hearts  and  habits ;  but 
their  mental  greatness  was  due  to  otiier  studies  and  objects.  The  Rut- 
ledges;  Pinckneys^  Middletons,  Lowndes^^  Laurens,  Calhouns,  McDuffies, 
Jacksons,  in  short,  far  the  greater  number  of  our  great  patriots  and  states- 
men, were  trained  lawyers  or  merchants — engaged  in  a  constant  strife 
with  men — ^their  minds  sharpened  and  brightened  by  incessant  attrition 
irith  rival  minds.  Agriculture  was  their  plaything — ^their  reftige  from 
care  and  toil — and.  by  no  means  the  field  of  their  trials  and  their  tri- 
umphs. There  can  be  no  more  pernicious  error,  than  in  ascribing  to 
their  planter  life  tiie  great  merits  of  their  great  performances. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  to  argue  the  case  with  our  contributor ;  only  to 
apprise  the  reader  that  we  are  not  to  be  held  acoountable  for  his  heresies, 
and  only  to  account  to  them  for  our  custom  of  publishing  the  heresy, 
even  where  we  know  it  to  be  such.  We  really  hope  that  our  correspona* 
ent  will  so  stir  the  bile  of  other  contributors,  ap  will  set  them  to  work- 
ing  out  the  problem  fully.  We  may  hope  to  get  justice  for  both  parties, 
if  we  can  provoke  them  both  to  deliver  themselves,  and  suffer  both  to 
be  heard  freely  in  turn.  Our  present  contributor,  we  may  add,  is  one  of 
our  favorites,  chiefly  because  he  i$  utuaUy  heretical.  He  answers  for  uB 
in  the  character  of  ^'  The.  Accuser !"  He  says  to  the  enthusiast,  ^'  I 
doubt — ^I  deny !''  and,  if  he  offends  the  faith,  he  is  yet  highly  useful  in 
bringing  it  to  the  severest  tests  of  the  reason.  Gt)d  thus  recognises 
Evil,  as  the  necessary  ministry  in  the  working  out  the  great  results  of 
G-ood. — [Editor  Southern  Quarterly  Beview.'} 
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Art.  VII. — ^Petrabch's  Laura. 

.  1.  Le  Rime  di  Frcmesco  Petrarca  eorrette  iovra  t  testi  migUorL 
.   Roma,  1821. 

2.  De  Lade  Memories  pour  la  vie  de  Franeois  Petrarque. 
Amsterdam,  1764, 

HiSTORT  m  her  records  is  too  often  partial,  marking  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  the  acts,  the  deeds  and  Mayings  of  men  whose 
Eves  she  leaves  unwritten.  As  a  general  rule  every  particular  of  their 
greatness  is  familiar  to  every  one  save  that  whidi,  perhaps,  might 
have  made  them  great  And  this,  because  unfelt,  unknown  save 
to  themselves  alone,  dies  with  them,  or  survives  in  fable,  whose 
every  vanity^and  extravagance  moves  doubt,  even  as  to  the  every 
existence  of  those  it  would  render  immortal. 

Poets,  it  must  be  granted  too,  are  frequently  mysterious,  some- 
times from  choice  and  sometimes  from  necessity,  yet  in  the  pas- 
sionate expression  of  extreme  wretchedness  or  bliss,  when  feeling 
becomes  too  strong  for  concealment  or  deceit,  and  the  lips  utter 
what  the  heart  should  keep,  the  true  histories  of  thw  lives  are 
written ;  intense  happiness  or  misery  cannot  be  well  feigned,  and 
poets  after  all  are  nothing  more  than  mortals. 

It  is  here,  then,  in  the  simplest  interpretation  of  unguarded 
words  and  expressions,  without  any  distortion  of  meaning,  whose 
very  fieedom  from  all  reserve  and  dissimulation  bears  the  stamp 
of  truths,  we  must  look  for  facts,  it  were  vain  to  look  elsewhere; 
nor  should  we  suppose  them  less  true,  for  sometimes  not  bearing 
the  sober  garb  of  prose,  since  good  poetry  is  inseparable  from 
deep  feeling,  emotions  must  be  felt  forcibly  to  be  expressed  wdL 

No  woman,  perhaps,  has  ever  lived  about  whom  there  has  been 
a  greater  variety  of  opinion  than  the  subject  of  Petrarch's  muse. 
As  if  to  prove  the  variations  of  one  sex,  the  fickleness  of  the 
other  has  represented  her  under  every  variety  of  character  and 
form,  rivalling  even  Proteus  himself,  until  the  world  ceased  alto- 
gether to  believe  that  she  had  ever  existed,  and  Laura's  flesh  and 
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blood  is  sublimated  at  last  into  religioD,  virtue,  philosophy  and 
the  soul.  * 

Nor.  does  this  seem  strange  when  her  very  existence  was 
doubted  by  one  of  the  poet's  most  intimate  friends,  even  while 
she  lived.  ^^  Your  Laura,"  writes  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  to  him 
in  1885,  eight  years  after  the  poet  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time^ 
<^  is  only  a  name  which  your  imagination  has  created  for  your 
pen  ;  but  a  dream  of  the  laurel  crown  for  which  you  sigh.  Your 
living,  breathing  Laura  is  but  ideal,  and  your  songs  and  sighs 
are  fictions."  f  / 

To  silence,  however,  the  critic's  doubts  contemporary  authority 
1)9  not  wanting  to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  Laura,  ^^and 
even,"  says  an  ecclesiastical  writer  whose  inedited  MSS.  is 
quoted  by  Tiraboschi,  ^'  Messer  Francesco  Petrarca,  who  is  now 
living,  had  a  spiritual  mistress  called  Laura,  and  it  is  she  that  he 
names  in  idl  that  he  has  written  and  through  her  came,  he  tells 
us,  every  honor  he  has  received  in  the  world,  and  would  I  not  be 
ungrateful,  says  he,  if  I  did  not  make  her  known  who  has  made 
me  all  that  I  am,  not  only  while  she  is  living  but  when  deadt 
Wherefore,  when  she  died  he  became  more  fSsiithful  than  ever,  and 
has  given  her  a  fame  that  would  make  her  immortal.  But  this  as 
to  the  body ;  for  he  has  given  so  much  to  the  poor,  and  has. had  so 
many  masses  said  with  such  devotion  for  her  soul,  that,  had  she 
.been  the  worse  woman  in  the  world,  she  would  have  been  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  devil ;  *  but  they  say,  however,  that  she 
died  well."  t 

If  we  add  to  this  the^nuteness  with  which  the  poet  describes 
her — when  and  where  met^^the  thousand  incidents  of  his  passion, 
from  the  wildest  hope  to  the  darkest  despair — his  appeal  to  his 
paleness,  sighs  and  tears  that  his  passion  was  real — we  can  as 
little  believe  that  a  love  of  twenty  years  could  be  feigned  as  that 
the  being  itself  for  whom  it  might  be  conceived  could  be  wholly 
ideal. 

*  De  Lade  Memoires  de  Petrarque,  tome  l  p.  22.  preface,  who  says 
some  went  so  far  as  to  believe  she  was  nothing  more  than  the  virgin. 

t  The  Biflhop's  letter  is  imfbrtonately  lost,  but  we  faaye  it  quoted  in  tbe 
poef  •  answer,  de  Epist  Tamil,  lib.  u.  Epist  iz.  ad.  Geneve. 

}  Tirabosohi  Storia  della  Lelleiatara  Italiana,  tome  v.  page  449,  note. 
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Nor  yet  is  it  less  true  that  the  object  of  our  affecdons  possesses 
always  attributes  more  or  less  fancied ;  the  deepest  impressions 
are  never  impartial,  and  only  those  ire.lote  are  perfect.  It  is  to 
the  fancied  creadona  of  the  brain  rather  .than  the  truthfhl  reflec* 
lions  of  the  eyes  that  we  are  ever  indebted  for  onr  sti^ngest 
attachments ;  and  this  imagihatiye  love  which  makes  the  object 
of  its  adoration  the  fairest,  the  most  perfect  of  mortals  is  the 
more  beautiful  as  it  is  the  most  endearing  of  all  passions,  because 
neither  time,  disease  or  death  can  end  it. 

It  was  on  Monday  of  Holy  Week,  at  the  first  houi^  of  day,  on 
the  6ih  of  April,  1827,  that  Petrarch  saw  Laura  for  the  first 
time.  *  Passages  in  the  poet's  works  put  this  date  beyond 
the  reach  of  dispute,  although  the  place  at  which  Ae  meeting 
occurred  has  unfortunately  been  the  subject  of  interminable 
eontroversies. 

A  note  which  purports  to  be  in  the  poet's  hand,  written  in  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  once,  it  is  said,  the  property  of  tetrarch,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  this  meeting  took  place  in  the  church  of  St. 
Olaire,  at  Avignon^  but  the  note  itself  is  pronounced  to  be  a  forg- 
ery, and  the  opposite  theory  is  as  boldly  maintained,  that  the 
lovers  first  met  in  the  oountry.f 

*  The  first  hour  of  the  d^y  answers  to  our  6  o'clock,  A.  M. 

L'ora  prim  'era  il  di  sesto  d' Aprils 

Ohe  gia  mi  Btrinse,  ed  or  lasso  mi  seiolse. 

Trionfo  della  Morte,  cap.  i. 

Mille  treeento  ventisette  appunto 

Sa  I'ora  prima  il  di  sesto  d'Aprile 

Nol  laberinto  entrai  ne  veggio  end,  esca. 

Son  CLXXV.  part  i. 

Sonnets  n.  and  zi*vn.  part  i.  would  seem  to  place  this  mestiiig  upon  Good 
Friday,  their  meaning,  however,  is  highly  enigmatldal,  while,  besides  it  has 
been  proved  by  two  astronomical  calculations  that  the  6th  of  April,  1327,  fell 
not  on  Friday,  which  was  the  10th  of  the  month,  but  on  Monday  as  above 
stated. 

t  For  example,  de  la  Bnstie  tells  ns  Iftiat  the  disooTcry  of  Laura's  tomb  wu 
made  in  the  church  of  St  Olaire,  and  on  the  authority,  of  this  most  ingenioas 
blunder  of  his  own,  he  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  note,  beeaase  it  sa^ 
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Both  theories  oiuuiot  certainly  be  correct;  any  reoonciliatibQ 
of  them  would  be  equally  hopelees ;  it  remains  only  to  make 
choice  of  the  most  probable. 

In  a  oimzone,  nndonbtedly  written  for  Laura,  while  speaking 
of  scenery  that  can  only  be  applicable  to  the  comitry,  the  poet 
says,  ^'  the  air  was  pure,  serene,  where  Lore  with  fair  eyes  his 
heart  unclosed.""'  He  calls  the  time  when  this  occurred  blessed, 
an  expression  which  Petrarch  inyariably  uses  to  designate  the 
day  when  first  he  saw  Laura,  and  therefore  it  might  possibly  be 
supposed  to  have  reference  to  this  precise  occasion. 

The  strongest  proofs,  however,  for  assigning  a  rural  character 
to  the  meeting,  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  madrigal,  which,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  judge,  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  by 
commentators. 

In  this  our  poet  tells  us  .he  saw,  while  coursing  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet,  an  angel  descend  from  heaven,  and  while  gazing  at  the 
sight  transported,  he  was  taken  in  a  net  spread  upon  the  verdure 
at  his  feetf    The  angel,  it  may  be  contended,  can  signify  none 

that  Laura  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  at  which  pre- 
cisely the  discovery  was  made.  D'Israeli  classes  the  note  among  literary 
impositions  upon  a  similar  blunder,  informing  us  that,  according  to  the  note 
itself^  the  meeting  took  place  upon  Qood  Friday,  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  fbnnd  in  it.  Les  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Insorip.,  torn.  17,  fol.  416^ 
and  Curiosities  of  Literature,  art  Literary  Forgeries.  Among  the  nuuau- 
scripts  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  is  a  singular  letter  of  de  la  Bastie's  to 
d'Orville,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Amsterdam,  in  which  he  bitterly 
complains  of  the  liberty  that  had  bean  taken  with  some  of  his  dissertations, 
French  as  well  as  Latin,  inserted  in  the  Thesanms  boTus  veterum  insorip- 
tionum  of  Muratori.  He  says,  in  the  publioatiou  of  these  pieces,  not  onl^ 
his  words  were  changed,  but  even  entire  passages  had  been  left  out ;  that 
his  opinions  were  constantly  perverted,  frequently  obscure,  and  concludes,  if 
some  one  wished  actually  to  turn  his  writings  upside  down,  they  could  not 
have  suceeeded  better,  as  there  is  not  a  single  line  without  a  blunder.  The 
letter  is  without  date,  and  never  having  seen  the  Thesaurus  above  mentioned, 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  Memoir  of  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie  sur  la 
vie  de  Petrarque  is  to  be  found  in  it. 

*  "Aer  sacro  sereno 
Ov*  amor  co*  begli  occhi  il  cor  m'aperse." 

Cansone  ziv.,  part  i 
t  Madrigal  ni.,  part  i.    In  particular  note  the  pesea,  tnva.    See  also  son- 
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cfth&t  titau  Laurie  sad  the  p6em  must  undonbt^dlj  alliide  to  the 
time  when  her  lover  first  saw  her.  But  a  aingle  faot  against  a 
thousaixd  probabilities  is  sufficient.  The  character  of  both  these 
pieoesy  it  shonld  be  especially  remarked^  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree enigmatical,  and  any  particnlar  interpretation  of  Uiem,  how- 
ever plansible,  mujst  not  be  considered  as  certain. 

.  Still  stronger  objections^  may  be  urged  against  another  poetn."* 
The  verdure  and  ice  in  this  may  allude  to  Laura's  treatment  o£ 
her  lover,  like  winter  and  spring ;  or  else,  if  we  discard  an  em.- 
blematical  meaning,  we  are  even  more  unfortunate,  as  the  rivers 
may  mark  the  position  of  Avignon,  which  lies  precisely  between 
the  Lorgue  and  the  Durance. 

All  positive  proof  in  favor  of  the  other  hypothesis. lies  in  a 
note,  written,  it  is  said,  by  Petrarch  in  a  copy  of  Virgil,  once  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  What  are  its  claims  to  being 
authentic? 

To  enumerate  these  briefly,  we  have  numerous  transcr^ts  of 
this  document,  with  dates,  which  range  up  to  the  year  1390,  only 
a.  few  years  after  the  poet's  death,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
$he  transcribers  have  explicitly  stated  that  the  original  was  writ- 
ten by  Petrarch  himself.  Besides  this,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion, the  writing  of  the  note  was  found  to  resemble  other  speci- 
mens of  Petrarch's  hand-writing  preserved  elsewhere,  while  the 
separation  of  the  book  from  its  binding  within  the  last  century, 
disclosed  other  memoranda  undoubtedly  written  by  the  lover  of 
Laura,  which  must  place  beyond  suspioion  the  authenticity  of  the 
note,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the  Virgil  was  the  property  of 
Ae  poet.t 

net  GXLTii.,  part  i.,  whioh  we  would  suppose  refers  rather  to  a  number  Uiaa 
any  single  oceasion,  and  less  to  the  time  when,  than  the  means  by  which  the 
poet  fell  a  yictim  to  his  passion.  All  it  unquestionably  proves  is  that  the 
poet  had  some  very  tender  feelings  when  near  Laura,  naturally  enough ;  and 
it  may  possibly  haye  reference  to  an  occasion  when  he  heard  her  sing.  Of 
the  absurdity  of  forming  any  particular  theory  from  mere  allegory,  the 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  reading  son.  clti.,  part  t.,  on  the  authority  of 
which  it  might  be  contended  that  Laura  died  in  an  open  field,  under  a  laurel 
tree. 

*  SestSna  iii.,  part  i. 

t  BaldelH  del  Petrarca  e  delle  sue  opere,  part  ii.,  page  186. 
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Althoiigli  nothing  can  be  added  to  ika1ih(»-ity  like  this,  ^t  it 
does  not  want  confirmation,  even  from  the  poet's  verse.  In  a 
sonnet  he  tells  us,  there  were  things. displeasing  to  Laura  both  in 
the  place  of  her  residence  and  where  they  first  met.*  If  the 
country  was  the  place  here  referred  to,  the  meaning  of  the  son-* 
net,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  be  perfectly  absurd.  What 
eould  be  displeasing  to  Laura  in  the  beautiful  fields  of  one  of  the 
most  lovely  portions  of  France  ?  Make  Avignon  the  place  here 
alluded  to,  and  the  interpretation  is  simple  enough,  if  we  believe 
only  half  that  Petrarch  has  written  of  the  Spotle^8  purity  of  her 
character,  and  remember  the  well-known  profligacy  of  this  city  at 
that  time. 

.  Laura,  we  learn  from  her.  lover's  descriptions  of  her,  wsrS  in 
figure  slight  and  delicate,  her  eyes  blue,  soft  and  tender,  and  her 
hair,  which  was  fair,  floated  in  ringlets  ^pon  her  should^s.f 
There  are  none  of  the  portraits  that  the  poet  has  left  us  of  her, 
drawn  as  they  are  by  the  hand  of  genius  and  love,  that  are  not 

*  See  sonnet  xzxvii.,  part  ii.  Tassoni  explains  the  latter  part  of  this 
wi&  the  passage  in  the  Trionfi — 

**'  In  una  eoea  a  me  stessa  despiacqfai 
Ch'in  troppo  nmil  terren  mi  trovai  nata, 

i^ng  upon  it  his  favorite  theory,  that  Cabrieres  was  the  biiih-place  of 
Laura,  But  the  equa)  yileness,  of  both  Laura's  residence  and  the  spot  where 
the  loyers  first  met— showing  apparently  that  both  places  were  one  and  the 
same— appears  to  annoy  him  somewhat.  But  he  put  this  difficulty  off  in  the 
explanation,  that  although  the  meeting  did  not  take  place  in  Oabrieres,  it 
was  yet  in  a  meadow  so  near,  that  it  might  reasonably  be  assigned  to  this 
place.  See  Oonsiderazione  sopra  son.  xxzvii.,  part  ii.  A  reason  for  so  sin- 
gulat  an  exposition,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  the  extreme  horror  with 
which  all  good  Catholics  appear  to  regard  any  reflections  upon  the  Holy  See, 
As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to 
iSbe  editor's  notes  upon  sonnets  xc,  civ.,  cv.,  and  cvi.,  part  i.,  Rome  ed., 
1S21,  which  are  given  to  the  city  of  Rome,  abandoned  by  the  Pope,  when 
tiiey  are  clearly  intended  for  Avignon,  then  the  place  of  his  residence.  See 
further,  as  deoisiTe  of  this  question,  Baldelli  del  Petrarca  e  delle  sue  opere, 
p.  190,  who  transcribes  a  number  of  memoranda  written  by  Petrarch  in  th6 
Yirgil  at  Milan,  among  which  is  the  following :  '*  Qui  obiisse  dicitur  Babi- 
lone  seu  Avenione  de  mense  maii,''  fto. 
t  See  particularly  cancone  iv,,  part  ii. 
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pre-eminently  beautifiil,  whether  we  see  her  sorronnded  by  her 

g^y  and  happy  companions,  sitting  alone  sad  and  dejected,  stand* 
ing  with  all  the  consciousness  of  beauty  and  rank  among  the  rich^ 
the  noble  and  the  great,  or  lying  upon  the  bed  of  death,  when  her 
eyes  were  closing  upon  the  world  forever. 

Undoubtedly,  much  that  Petrarch  wrote  upon  the  subject  of 
Laura  is  pow  irreparably  lost,  and  the  destruction  of  these  writings, 
whether  dictated  by  prudence  or  caprice,  leaves  us,  too  often,  in 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  most  important  particulars  concemii^  her.'*' 
Still,  despite  of  all  this,  these  facta,  at  least,  seem  certain — her 
family  was  both  noble  and  wealthy,  and  in  age  she  was  only  a  few 
years  younger  than,  the  poet  himself. f 

Nor  can  the  question  of  her  mamage  be  considered  in  any  way 
doubtful.  The  correct  interpretation  of  a  contested  abbreviation 
in  the  dialogues  with  St.  Augustine  must  be  considered  conclusive 
of  the  fact ;  |  to  which  we  may  ^d,  that  the  poet  calls  her 
mulier  or  foemina,  donna  or  madonna  always — ^virgo  puella  or 
donzella  never ;  sang  her  praises  in  the  Triumph  of  Chastity,  not 
Virginity,  and  has  represented  her  with  the  crown  and  garland 
worn  only  by  the  married.  He  speaks,  besides,  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  some  one  both  envious  and  jeAlous,  in  a  manner  which 
can  only  refer  to  a  husband.  || 

Although  the  birth-place  of  Laura  may,  at  first,  seem  in- 
volved in  some  uncertainty,  from  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
poet's  ver8e,§  there  can  be,  still,  but  little  doubt  that  she  was  a 
native  of  Avignon.     Certain  proof  of  this,  we  think,  is  to  be 

*  Baldelli  del  Petrarca  e  delle  sua  opere,  who  says  the  number  of  pieoea 
eoikdemned  by  tiie  poet  to  the  flames  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand. 

t^^  the  in  Dialogue  with  St.  Augustine  and  Sonnet  clxjyui.,  part  i.  be- 
ginning— "  In  nobil  sangae  vita  umile  e  queta."  There  is  another  proof  of 
Laura's  nobility  notioed  by  Tassoni.  After  her  yiotory,  in  the  Triumph  of 
Ohastity,  she  returns  thanks.  'VNel  tempio  di  Pudioizia,  non  di  gente 
plebea,  ma  di  patrizia.'^  The  splendor  of  /some  of  her  dresses  and  oma* 
ments  are  frequently  alluded  to. 

I  baldelli  jiel  Petrarca  e  delle  sue  opere— p.  178. 

II  See  sonnets  clxu.  and  cu^xxv.,  part  i ;  alBO  sonnets  cziii.  and  cxxxv., 
together  with  the  canzone  xv.,  part  i.,  and  the  Trionfb  d'Amore^  cap.  lu. 

i  Sonnets  xx.  and  lxiii.,  part  i. 
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foimd  in  a  fragment  uscoiny  placed  at  the  end  of  most  of  editions 
of  Petrarch's  poems  *— evidence  the  more  positive^  as  it  can 
scarcely  be  said,  to  be  contradicted  by  a  passt^e  elsewhere,  in 
which  this  honor  is  assigned  only  more  precisely  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  rather  than  to  the  city  itself,  f 

•  That  Laura  resided  at  Avignon,  seems  evident  from  two  poems, 
one  of  which  we  have  but  a  moment  before  quoted4  But  the 
sonnet  addressed  to  the  river  Rhone,||  while  it  ^uts  an  end  to 
Tassoni's  hypothesis  of  a  residence  at  Gabrieres,  would  still  lead 
•us  to  suppose  that  Laura  was  a  denizen  of  the  country.  Buteven 
this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to  a  permanency  of  residence ; 
if  it  is,  the  allusion  is  still  applicable  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
of  Ayignon,  which  might  very  easily  have  presented  all  the 
charming  beauties  of  the  country.  This  supposition,  too,  is  the 
more  probable,  as  it  is  sustained  by  tradition,  which  pointed  to  a 
house  near  th^  limits  of  Avignon,  still  standing  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  once,  it  is  said,  she  inhabited.  §  . 

*  Dove  Sorga  e  DareBsa  in  maggior  vaso 
Oongiangon  le  Ipr  ohiare  e  torbide  aoque 
La  mia  Accademia  un  tempo  e^  mio  Pamaeso 
I^  ond  a  gli  oochi  mill  il  bd  lume  nacque. 

The  junotare  of  these  two  siareams  jtokes  place  about  half  a  leagae  from 
the  city  of  Avignon. 

t  See  Bonnet  iii.,  part  i.,  and  do  Sade  Mem.  de  Petrarque,  p.  17,  at  the  end 
of  vol.  III.  De  Sade  preoes  justifioative,  No.  z.,  sajB,  upon  the  authority  of 
John  de  Foumes,  that  the  suburb  of  the  Franciscano  was  the  only  suburb 
of  Avignon  at  that  time. 

t  Sonnets  ccxz.  and  zzzvii,  parts  i.  and  ii. 

II  Sonnet  clzzii.,  part  i.    The  Rhone  does  not  pass  near  Cabrieres. 

2  See  de  Sade  Mem.  de  Petrarque,  vol.  iii.,  p.  37,  and  pieces  justificative. 
No.  X.,  who  quotes  a  work  of  Henry  James  and  a  letter  of  tFohn  de  Foumes 
to  show  that  Laura  was  bom  precisely  in  this  house.  But  they  bo&  say 
nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  anything  more  than  simply  "  this  was  called  the 
house  of  Laura.  Dominse  Laurse  vulgo  nuncupates,  and  la  quale  si 
domanda  anch  ora  la  casa  di  Madonna  Laura.'^  If  we  take  the  abbe's  signi- 
fication of  the  above  words,  Domina  and  Madonna,  ( and  we  suppose  we 
may,)  we  might  rather  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Laura  cesided  here  after 
her  marriage.    The  situation  of  this,  house  upon  the  banks  ef  a  rivule^  . 

18 
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If  the  chftracter  of  Petrardk's  love,  in  some  passages  of  his 
writings,  may  be  considered  as  doubtfiil,  in  others,  despite  of  his 
constant  dedarations  upon  the  purity  of  his  passion,  it  is  more 
i^learly  expressed.  In  one  poem  *  he  envies  the  happiness  of  Pig- 
inalion;  in  a  secondf  he  mentions  Lanra's  indignant  answer  to  his 
addresses,  which  shows,  at  least,  she  kne^r  what  he  meant ;  while 
in  one  of  his  dialogues  with  St.  Angnstine,  X  he  not  only  confesses 
he  sought  favors  that  could  not  be  properly  granted,  but  that, 
moreover,  he  left  nothing  undone  to  ruin  the  virtue  he  admired — 
an  admission  which,  however  it  may  exalt  the  force  ;that  suceess- 
fnlly  resisted,  can  convey  no  admiration  for  the  power  that  at- 
tempted its  overthrow. 

The  evidence  of  a  lover,  upon  the  happy  fortunes  of  his  love, 
generally,  may  be  ponsidered  as  questionable,  but  whc^n,  however, 
this  is  not  too  flattering  to  personal  vanity  and  the  success  is  merely 
partial,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  it  may,  perhqts,  be 
allowed.    * 

The  poet's  passion  was  not  long  in  making  itself  known  to  the 
object  of.it.  Love,  however,  deaf  and  Mind,  is  always  communi- 
cative, but  the  result  was  as  violent  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  Pe- 
trarch was  repulsed  with  the  deepest  scorn.  || 

But  Laura,  nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  afterwards  rdented,  her 
lover  mentions  a  change  of  color  upon  an  occasion  when  he  came 

"  fonte  vero  omnium  rege  Sorgia,"  agrees  besides  exaoUj  with  the  localiij 
lof  Laura's  residence.  , 

fifi  reTedrai  sott  'un  rascel  oorrente 
Ore  Panra  si  sente 
ItI  el  OCT,  6  queUa  che'l  m'inyolo, 
Qui  yeder  puoi  Fimma^ne  mia  sdla. 

Oan.  xvii.,  part  i.       ' 
*  Sonnets  lvii.»  part  i. 

Pigmalion  quanto  lodar  ti  dei 
De  Pimmagine  tua !  se  mille  volte 
N'aTesti  quel  ch'i  soF  una  yorrei. 

t  Oansone  i.,  part  i. 

t  See  the  third  dialogue  with  St  Aagustine. 

II  CauBone  x,  part  i. 
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to  tell  Iter  good-bye^  and  we  bave  an  entire  poem  propitiitoi^  of 
her  jealousy  ooi  tbe  mere  *Biispicioii  that  he  adinired  another,  from 
irhioh  we  would  suppose  that  this  defeodOn  was  not  a  tiiatter  of 
the  moat  perfect  indifference  to  the  snbjeet  of  his  verse.f 

In  all  Ihs  poems  npon  the  silbjeet  of  hid  lore,  Petararch  con- 
stantly asserts  the  severily  of  Laura's  treatment  of  him.t  So  far 
the  deelamatitms  of  the  poet  are  positire  ;  the  only  question  is 
how  far  may  we  believe  them.  It  is  here  evident  that  our  only 
authority  is  interested.  What  lover  would  represent  the  otgect 
of  his  factions,  wbile  loving,  as  weak  or  criminal,  when  an  im- 
proper or  untimely  confession  would  put  an  end  to  any  further 
*hope  of  fiahvor,  or  would  bladcen  her  memory  when  dead  fur  the 
only  fault  of  having  yielded  to  his  wishes  ?  Besides,  does  not  Pe- 
trarch aver  to  the-  purity  of  his  affections  even  while  he  is  oom- 
*  forted  by  his  own.  words? 

A  passion,  however,  that  would  last  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
without  either  reward  or  encouragement,  would '  certainly  be  an 
anomaly  in  the  list  of  human  weaknesses,  and  if  the  evidence  just 
mentioned  may  be  doubted,  for  its  partiality,  it  may  more  readily 
be  admitted,  when  it  ceases  to  be  favorable,  even  while  a  peculiar 
^ergy  of  expression  confirms  its  truth.  We  have  here  referent 
to  Petrarch's  aOusions  to  promises  which  had  been  broken  ;  the 
nature  of  these,  it  is  tru6,  is  but  darkly  hinted  at^  yet  in  terms  too 

*  Sonnet  XLYi.,  part  lu  . 

t*Oansonezzxiv.,  pari  i.  S'il  disae  msi,  etc.  See  in  farther  proof  of  % 
reciprosity  of  feeling,  the  Tumfb  della  morte,  cap  n.,  when  the  pool  makes 
Laura  Bay— 

**  Fur  quasi  eguali  in  noi  fismme  amoroee 
Ahnen  poi  oh'  io  m'avyide  del  tno  fooo 
Ma  Fan  Tappaleflo,  raltra  Taaoose. 

t  See  in  partionlar  sonnet  ooziv.,  part  i., 

O  bel  viflo  a  me  dato  in  dura  sorte 
'  Di  ch'io  sempfe  par  pianga  e  mai  non  gc^da. 
Yet  ebewhere  the  poet  does  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  faTore,  bat 
li^  a  manner  rather  nngraciouBlj,  we  must  allow.    See  sonnet  zuii„  part  x. 

E  s'  i'  ho  alcun  doloe  e  dopo,  tanti  amari 
Che  per  disdegno  il  gusto  si  dilegaa. 
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plain,  it  mngt  be  oonfimed,  for  tn  to  suppose  tbem  otherwise,  thaii 
highly  criminal.'*' 

Whether  these  promises  were  the  outbursts  of  feeling,  in  mo- 
ments of  tenderness  or  weakness,  when  the  idol  of  the  poet  fdt 
the  passion  she  inspired,  or  whether  thej  W'ere  given  merely  to 
get  rid. of  his  importnnities,  is  a  question  whidi  we  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  to  be  decided,  only,  by  the  love,  or  indif- 
ference of  Laura  herself,  f 

But  the  very  existence  of  these  promisee,  must  certainly  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  Laura's  love  for  the  poet,  was  stronger  than 
she  would  wish  the  world  to  imagine*  The  eaase  of  their  nonful- 
fillment, after  they  had  been  given,  can  only  be  the  subject  of 
plausible  conjecture. 

L>  the  period  of  time  comprised  between  the  years  1827  and 
1848,  embracing  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YL,  the  Court  of 
Avignon  was  notedly  immoral,  and  indeed  the  scandaloin  diarao- 
lir  of  the  Holy  See  at  that  time  forms  Ae  constant  theme  of  the 
writers  of  the  day,  when  profligacy  of  manners  so  fiir  from  being 
discountenanced  or  restrained,  had  -every  encouragement  in  tiie 
lives!  of  even  the  supreme  pontiffs  themselves. 
,  There  was,  then,  no  enforcement  of  laws  for  tiie  repulsion  of 
crime,  but  in  place  of  this,  as  a  very  consequence,  private  ven- 
geance was  substituted ;  a  species  of  wild  justice  even  more  terri- 
ble to  the  evil  doer,  as  it  was  circumscribed  by  neither  time  or 

*  See  BomietB  ziii  and  czxnv.,  part  i.,  particular  tb»  flrst,  in  which  these 
lines  occur: 

Qoal  ombra  h  n  orudel  che  il  seme  adugge 
Gh^  al  desiatofrnttoerasi  preseo  ? 

Fra  la  spiga  e  la  man  qoal  mura  e  meeeo  ? 

t  ^^  fi'st  seems  proved  in  nun^erous  passage  in  Petrarch'B  poem,  we  will 
quote  but  one,  in  this,  the  poet  makes  Laura  saj : 

Piii  di  mille  fiate  ira  dipinse 
D  Tolto  mio :  oh'  amor  ardeva  il  core 
Ma  voglia  in  me,  ragion  gianmiat  non  vinse 
Trionfo  della  morte. 
}  See  YillaTet  Hist,  de  France,  torn,  viii.,  p.  355,  and  de  Sade  Mem.  de 
PiKrarque,  torn,  i.,  p,  53. 
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plioe  in  the  ezeoutioa  of  its  "dotisi^  and  fell  with  the  same  sever- 
ity upon  the  mere  anspioion  of  guilt,  ea  upon  the  a^stual  eyidence 
of  tbd  crime  itself.  These  extra  judicial  satisfactions  to  jnsticOy 
besides  irere  instantaneoosy  or  deferred ;  in  oi^e,  the  penalty  was 
immediately  paid  with  life;  in  the  ^ther,  death,  by  .any  means 
whatsoever,  would  be  considered  a  blessing,  while  the  unhappy 
wreteh  dragged  out  a  lengthened  existence,  in  every  honid  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  such  as  only  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
invent. 

Aware  of  this,  perhaps,  from  instances  which  might  have  oe- 
earced  aluong  her  relatives  or  friends,  and  knowing  too  well  the 
jealousy  of  her  husband,  Laura  would  be  forced,-  from  the  ardor 
of  her  lover,  to  adopt  a  character  which  was  not  her  own ;  pmn- 
ishing  the  love  she  felt  herself,  almost  to  the  verge  of  despaiTi 
from  which  promises,  constantly  broken,  always  renewed,  only 
could  recall  it*  The  truth  of  tiiis  explanation  is  frirther  appar- 
ent in  her  lover's  confession,  that  sh^  restrained  his  ardor  by  flat- 
tery, that  he  might  not  perish,*  a  modeof  action  even  more  ne- 
cessary as  Petrarch  appears  not  to  have  been  the  most  discreet  of 
lovers,  as  Laura  avows  her  eyes  would  have  been  more  constantly 
on  him,  only  she  feared  his  tongucf 

If  Laura  de  Bade  was  the  Laura  of  Petrarch,  and  we  neither 
acknowledge  or  desire  the  indentity,  her  will,  thanks  to  tiie  indus- 
try of  a  French  writer,  has  been  given  to  the  world.  But  we  look 
in  vain  through  this,  for  the  strength  of  mind  which  is  said  to 
have  characterized  the  subject  of  Petrarch's  muse,  it  seems  only 
to  display  the  weakness  of  one  whose  conduct  as  &  mother  had  so 
fittie  influence  in  her  &mily,  during  her  life-time,  that  a  daughter 
was  immured  for  the  loss  of  that^  very  virtue  which  has  made  her 
famous;  while  as  a  wife  she  merited  so  little  the  attachment  of 

*  E  I'empift  voglia  ardente 
Lutingando  alfreno,  per  oh'  io  non  pera. 

Son.  xz,  part  n. 

t£  Btate  foran  lor  luci  tranquiUe, 
Sempre  ver  te :  se  non  oh'ebbi  temenia, 
Pelle  periookMo  tue  fayille. 

Trionfo  della  Morte,  Cap.  u. 
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her  hiiaband,  tltat  ke  married  again  in  November,  1848;  only 
seven  months  after  her  death.* 

Without  wishing  to  add  to  die  wrath  Of  virtaons  indignatioft 
which  has  certainly,  been  ponred  with  most  unsparing  hands  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  Laxtra,  we  will  but  notice  the  opinion  ex* 
pressed  by  one  of  her  most  ardent  admirers,  that  Petrarch  ocrald 
have  be^i  &mous  as  the  loVer  of  this  lady.f  If  we  believe  a 
maxim  which  is  proverbial,  the  poet  took  his  greatness  from  his 
birth,  and  Laura  owed  it  merely  to  chance  that  she  was  made  the 
.  pairtner  of  it.  Besides,  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  dbie  very  finest,  of 
Petrarch's  poems  is  in  its  nature  entirely  political,!  nor  do  we 
owe  one  half  as  much  to  Petrarch,  the  lover  of  a-^gle  woman, 
a^  perfect  as  you  please,  as  to  Petrarch,  the  restorer  of  learning 
tothe'world. 

A  word  or  two  more  upon  the  subject  and  we  are  done.  Laura, 
from  Petrarch's  accounts  of  her,  seems  to  have  b^n  exceedingly 
vain,||  capricious!  and  indolent,^  and;  what  must  appear  far 
stranger  than  all,  she  had  not  the  slightest,  fancy  for  poetry.*  * 

*  &QQ  the  will  at  lengtib  apud  de  Sada  Mem.  de  Petrarque,  pieces  justifica- 
tives. 

t'  Mrs'.  Janiieson's  '"  liives  of  the  Poets/'  ed.  Phikdelphia,  1844,  p.  52, 
and.64. 

(  See  the  beaatliul  oanione  xvl,  part  i. ;  also  the  oanioiie  viu«,  ed.  nlti- 
mo,  part  Uw 

II  Sonnet  xxzyii.,  and  canzone  xiii.,  part  i.  In  the  first  the  poelcsajs  she 
actually  wearied  her  looking-glass  admiring  herself. 

I  Sonnet  lxxxyiii.,  part  i. 

f  Sonnet  lxxv. 

^  *  See  SMtina  vm.,  and  canzone  vu.,  part  i.  Although  PeftraieVs  aasec^ 
tion  is  here  positive  enough,  it  seems  to  have  been  determined  that  Laora 
should  write  poetry  in  spite  of  it,  Barth.  Bonhomme  published  \p.  1555,  a' 
Ayignon,  a  collection  of  poems  bearing  the  following  title,  **  Tontes  les 
(Euvres  Yulgaires  de  Fr.  Petrarque,  conienans  4  livres  de  Mad.'  Laare 
d' Ayignon  sa  maitresse  jadis  par  lui  composer  en  langage  tocan  et  mis  en 
francais  par  Vasquin  Philienl,  aveo  brief  sommaires."  From  Brunot 
Manuel  du  ITbraire,  it  appears  that  the  above  wad  6nly-  an  enlargement  jof  a 
work  of  Vasquin  Philieul,  previously  published  at  Paris  1548*  Neitiier  of 
these  I  have  seen,  but  a  beautiful  volume  now  lies  before  me  which  beara 
this  inscription  upon  its  title-page,  "  I  sonetti,  le-  oanzoni,  e  i  triomfi  di 
M.  Laura  in  risposta  di  M.  Francseoo  Petraroa  per  U  sue  rime  in  vita  e 
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As  ber  laverappsreotly  remobed datbftfdl  whedier more  good 
or  evil  was  the  re^t  of  his  puMion,'*'  it  wpiUd  be  improper  in  us 
to  give,  upon  the  sab^eot,  «ny  decided  opinion  of  our  ovn ;  tiie> 
reader  can  judge  for  himself^  while  W0  conclude  in  the  words  of 
the  poet : 

«  Qoinci  nasoon  )e  lagrime^  e  i  inatiri 
Le  perold,  e  i  flospiiiy 
Di  ch'io  mi  yd  stanoando  e  forse  altrui 
Oiudica  tU;  che  me  conosci  e  \m," 

^^^  y^y.  .^/^  -^--  -;%  ■■• 

Abt.  VIII. — ^Political  Philosophy  op  South  CAROLiNA.f 

It  is  undeniftble  that  great  evils  were  entailed  on  Europe  by 
the  founders  of  the  feudal  system.  ^But  this  was  reasonably  to 
be  expect^.  The  Huns  were  as  expert  at  sealping  as  Black- 
Hawk  or  Tecumsehy  and  invariably  attached  the  bloody  scalps  of 
their  victims  to  their  War-trappings  as  monuments  of  tiieir  valor. 
The  Yandals  are  said^  in  an  excursion  of  two  years  into  Africa, 
to  have  destroyed  no  less  than  5,000,000  human  beings  of  every 
age  and  sex.  The  Ooths  and  Lombards  had  a  peculiar  relish  for 
the  wine  they  drank  out  of  goblets  made  of  their  enemies  sktdls,t 

dopo  ]|i  morte  de  lei  perrennli  alle  mani  del.  Magnifico  M.  StefigukO  Oolomia 
gentil  huomo  Romano,  non  per  I'addietro  dati  in  luoe.  A  San  Luca  al  segno 
del  Diamante  MDLII."  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  con- 
taining Laura's  answers  to  all  that  Petrarch  wrote  before  her  death,  and  the 
Other,  strange  to  say,  to  all  he  wrote  after.  Oreecimbeni,  according  to  de 
Lade,  (Mem.  de  Petrarque,  torn,  il,  p.  473,)  assigns  thes^  poems  to  Stephen 
Colonna,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century.  At  all  eyents  they  are  dedicated  ta 
Yittoria,  duchess  of  Urbino  by  Piero  Antonio  Micro,  whom  I  would  rather 
suppose  to  be  the  author  of  them.  Who  he  was  I  haye  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. Tiraboflch^  says  nothing  of  him. 
*  See  oansone  Tn.,  part  i.,  with  Tassoni's  remarks  thereon. 
t  Continued  firom  the  last  number  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Reyiew.' 
X  Maohiayelli  relates  a  striking  instance  of  this,  "  History  of  Florence,''- 
B.  L,  oh.  2 :  The  ferocious  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  haying  inyaded 
Pannonia,  conquered  and  slew  the  reigning  king  CiTNixvirn,  when  "  finding 
RoaAXOND,  daughter  of  Cukixitnd,  amongst  the  captiyes,  took  ber  to  wife, 
«nd  made  himself  soyereign  of  Pannonia ;  and,  moyed  by  his  sayage  natnTe^ 
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and  sucli  atrodties  as  Attila's  murder  of  1m  brother  as  a  tide  to 
empire,  and  auoh  diabolical^ plots  as  tbat  t#  wbich  Longinns 
prompted  the  ill-fated  Rosamond,  were  not  onlj  common  but 
characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  age.  Of  course,  then,  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  uniyersal  love  of  war,  and  contempt  of 
honest  industry  which  plunged  all  Europe  foi^  a  while  into  ntter 
darkness.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  great  benefit  has  resulted 
frpm  the  system,  in  spite  of  these  evils.  The  checks  to  reyai 
power,  and  the  distribution  of  political  influence  liirough  the  com- 
munity, which  have  resulted  from  their  mode  of  parcelling  tile 
land  and  of  administering  justice,  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  comer- 
stones  of  modern  civilization  and  representative  government. 

Military  service,  being  at  first  the  only  tenure  by  whidi  land 
was  held,  served,  no  doubt,  to  perpetuate  liie  barbarous  tastes 
and  warlike  predilections  of  these  rude  and  ferocious  people ;  but 
it  operated  no  less  powerfully  in  curbing  those  ambitious  leaders 
who  aimed  at  undue  power,  and  who  bent  their  designs  in  the 
direction  of  national  consolidation,  and  the  erection  of  extensive 
and  despotic  monarchies.  So  that  while  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple delayed  the  consummation  of  the  systems,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  which  they  themselves  were  laying,  their  crude  institutions 
were  nurturing  the  elemeits  which  have  combined  to  establish 
results  far  surpassing  any  previous  contrivance  of  human  sagacity 
or  ingenuity.  The  very  conditions  imposed  erected  a  sort  of 
quid  pro  quo  equality  between  the  prince  and  the  baron,  which 
answered  many  of  the  conservative  purposes  of  our  modem  con- 
stitutions. But  soon  tenure  by  service,  either  military  or  oth^- 
wwe,  gave  way  to  tenure  by.  inheritance,  'and  this,  in  turn,  gave 
rise  to  hereditary  rank,  in  which  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
'^  naturaF'  with  the  landed  aristocracy.  .  The  barons  became  for- 


oaused  the  skull  of  Oanimund  to  be  framed  into  a  cup,  from  whioh,  in  i 
moiy  of  the  yiotoiy,  he  drank.'' ^  After  making  several  other  oonqnests,  ''he 
gave  a  great  feast  at  Yerona,  and  having  become  elated  with  wine,  ordered 
the  skull  of  Ounimund  to  be  filled,  and  caused  it  to  be  presented  to  the  queen 
Rosamond,  who  sat  opposite,  saying  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  that  upon 
occasion  of  such  great  joy,  she  should  drink  toUh  her  faXker.  These  words 
were  like  a  dagger  to  the  lady's  bosom,  and  she  resolved  to  have  revenge.'^ 
The  omel  sarcasm  cost  Alboin  his  life. 
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midi^ble  to  the  prince;  tbe  common  people  and  townsfolk  became 
ikreateni&g  to  boti^  and  each  in  turn  were  jealous  and  fearful  of 
the  others.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the  refined,  and  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  feudal  system,  from  the  gradual  though  natural 
expiration  of  which  sprung  the  systems  of  constitutional  monar- 
chy, so  totally  different  from  the  Oriental  despotism  of  the  old 
empire. 

During  the  early  periods  of  this  system,  the  degraded  vassal 
would  scarcely  dare  suggest  to  his  imagination  that  he  was  indeed 
8  man,  like  his  lord.  But  events  brought  the  prince  to  his  res- 
cue. The  haughty  barons,  by  their  "privilege  of  union,"  had 
reached  a  pitch  which  is  Well  explained  by  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  obedience  rather,  taken  by  the  great  nobles  at  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  Arragon  :  "  We,  who  are  each  of  us  as  good  as 
yon,  and  who  are  altogether  more  powerful  than  you,  promise 
obedience  if  yon  maintain  our  rights^— but  if  not,  not ;"  and  by 
the  famous  answer  of  Bigod,  of  Norfolk,  to  King  Edward,  when 
ordered  abroad  in  command  of  his  foreign  armaments — "  By  the 
eternal  God,  Sir  Earl,  you  either  go  or  hang." — "  By  the  eternal 
G%d,  Sir  King,  I  neither  go  nor  hang."  Kings,  thus  infuriated, 
Unlisted  the  good  will  of  the  common  people,  to  humble  the  bar- 
ons ;  and,  without  intending  it,  put  into  the  hands  of  every  man  a 
writ  of  inquiry  into  the  title  by  which  either  kings  or  lords  were 
rulers.  Tbe  natural  propensity  of  inferiors  to  animadvert  upon 
tiieir  superiors  was  in  this  way  actively  aroused.  The  invention 
of  gunpowder  armed  tiie  weak,  and  the  printing-press  enlightened 
the  ignorant.  Knowledge  became  di£fu8ed  throughout  the  com'- 
munity.  Political  topics  were  discussed.  Commerce  extended 
itself  into  new  channels.  And  finally  old  superstitions  vanished 
like  the  morning  vapor  before  the  rising  sun  of  the  reformation, 
and  the  bright  rays  of  Christianity  streamed  over  the  remains  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  evil  practices  of  the  dark  age  were  rap- 
idly dispersed,  and  all  the  wholesome  checks  upon  arbitrary 
power  were  nurtured  by  the  warmth  of  this  new  ^tod  auspicious 
state  of  things^ 

Dootrine$  now  began  to  be  preached,  and  the  thing  caDed  poli- 
tici  was  brought  into  existence.    There  was  a  resurrection  of 
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PlstOy  AristotlOy  Cicero  and  Xenophon*  Sir  Robert  Fikner  irrote^ 
ftnd  was  grappled  with  and  defeated  by  Algernon  Sidney,  hotkey 
Harrington,  Home,  Hobbes,  BoiuBeaii,  and  the  Abbe  Sieyes, 
leaped  up  and  instructed  mankind,  ere  yet  the  astonishment  aA 
jtheir  yaried  achievements  had  subsided*  The  doctrine  of  the 
^^,Jure  divino''  right  of  kings  was  met  by  that  of  original  compact, 
ai^d  finally  Europe  settled  down  into  two  .grand  schools  of  libenl 
and  Conserratiye  politicians.  There  were  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
in  England ;  Revolutionists  and  Royalists  in  France ;  Liberal  and 
Servile  in  Spain ;  Arbitrary  and  Constituticmal  in  Germany;  and 
similar  divisions  elsewhere.  And  here,  in  the  New  World,  was 
bom  (7(m«f ihi^umaZ  jBejEmiJtcoiiinTk 

We  must  observe,  however,  at  this  place,  and  the  reflection  is 
highly  illustrative  of  the  progressive  nature  of  human  affairti, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  was  scarcely  less  faUaeunu 
than  that  which  so  great  a  mind  as  Locke's  opposed  to' it.  ,  But 
the  notion  that  government  originated  in  a  compact  between  the 
governed  and  the  governors,  which  he  advanced,  though  fiedla^ 
oious,  was  certainly  productive  of  good.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  cases  in  which  false  doctrine  has  brought  «bout  true  results, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  truth  was  admixed  with  ^the  falsity. 
The  great  benefit  produced  was  its  warning  to  rulers  that  they, 
owed  duties,  to  the  governed,  and  that  they,  must  be  careful  to 
regard  tAeir  wishes  and  interests.  The  moment  the  mass  of  man- 
kind learn  that  they  are  contractort  in  the  matter  of  their  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  they  may  be  put  in  a  false  position,  they 
look  about  them  to  discover  whether  they  have  received  the 
thing  contracted  for.  In  this  search,  it  is. needless  to  say,  every 
variety  of  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at.  But  in  the  main,  good 
will  result^  as  we  will  now  endeavor  to  show. 

The  only  serious  evil  which  could  result  from  this  doctrine, 
would  be  the  danger  6t  overturning  government,  however  inexpe^ 
dient  such  a  measure  may  be.  To  tell  men  that  they  have  gov- 
emm^it  under-  contract,  when  diey  have  been  accustomed  to  t^ 
gard  their  rulers  as  having  them  under  levy,  would  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  urging  them  to  the  extreme  of  &ult-finding  and  discon- 
tent, regardless  pf  the  real  excellence  of  the  system  under  which 
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they  live,  or  of  the  incidental  bleBcdngs  they  reap  from  it/  There 
10  a  bad  tendency  in  oiir  nature  to  desjaroy  whatever  we  suddenly 
learn  we  have  the  power  of  destroying,  and  this  particularly  ap- 
plies to  those  artificial  barriers, which  m^i  are  apt  to  conceive  they 
can  displace  for  the  fantastic  creatures  of  their  own  imagination.' 
Fortunately,  however,  there  are  two  prevailing  principles  which 
neither  time  nor  prejudice  can  ever  destroy.  ^  One  is,  in  the  phys^ 
ical  world,  that  every  thing  seeks  a  state  of  rest  and  resists  mo- 
tion :  The  other,  in  the  iTorld  of  morals,  that  Peace  is  preferable 
to  war.  Thus,  rest  and  peace  are  the  great  designs  of  nature. ' 
Unreasonable  resistance  to  government  would  certainly  be  the 
consequence  of  Locke's  doctrine  were  it  not  for  these,  but,  thanks 
to  the  gr€iat  author  of  all  things,  these  conflicting  provisions  in 
his  economy  are  so  truly  balanced  that  the  result  of  their  mutual 
(^oration  is  the  general  advancement  of  society,  instead  of  that- 
peorfect  chaos  or  stagnation  which  would  ensue  w^re  either  allowed 
to  go  uncontrolled  by  the  other. 

It  is  seldom  the  mere  love  of  change  carries  .men  to  the  extent 
of  overturning  government,  when  there  is^  no  good  reason  for 
doing  so.  The  operation  of  the  other  principle,  however,  ha8<$ar- 
ried  men  to  the  other  extreme  in  every  age  ;  as  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  Romans.  Here,  inertness  and  effem- 
inacy succeed  the  most  courageous  energy  and  manly  heroism  the 
world  ever  saw.  To  such  a  mortifying  extent  was  this  the  case, 
Aat  it  seems  almost  a  tax  upon  our  credulity  to  believe,  that  die 
same  people  whi<^  conquered  nearly  all  Europe,  and  whose  simple 
name,  ^^  Roman,"  was  a  passport  among  nations,  could  reach  such 
a  pitch  of  imbedUty  and  baseness^  by  tolerating  gross  encroach- 
ments on  their  rights,  as  not  only  to  submit  to  the  whims  and 
slaughters  of  such  blood-thirsty  monsters  as  Nero,  Domitian,  Tibe^i 
rius,  but  actually  to  deify  them  when  dead«  All  this,  however,  is 
ausceptible  of  ready  explanation. 

We  may  suf^ose  of  a  government,  ever  so  excellent  at  its  be- 
ginning, and  the  community  ever  so  free,  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
its  administration  to  continue  a  long  time  without  gradual  changes 
of  first  principles,  and  imperceptible  innovations  .upon  first  cus- 
toms.    Since  all  the  a&irs  ol  government  must  be  administered 
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hj  men,  and  since  all,  even  the  best  of  men,  are  imperfect  and  full 
of  error  and  impurity,  these  changes  and  innovations  are  self-evi- 
dent and  ineyitable.  But  the  very  gradual  manner  in  which  they 
are  effected,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  {or  even  the  most  dia- 
contented  of  the  community  to  perfectly  identify  the  wrong  which 
may  be  alleged  to  underlie  them.  It  must  be  something  of  a  glth 
ring  nature  which  will  be  even  ao  much  as  detected  by  the  gene-- 
raJity  of  men. 

This  was  certainly  Aristotle's  conviction*  when  he  declared  that 
^Oovemments  sometimes  alter  without  seditbns  :  by  petty  con- 
tention, as  at  HersBa  ;  for  which  purpose  they  changed  the  mode 
of  election  from  votes  to  lots,  and  thus  got  the  contentious  parties 
ohosen  ;  and  by  negligence,  as  when  the  citizens  adnut  to  State 
offices  men  who  are  not  friends  to  the  cotistitution  ;  an  event 
which  happened  at  Orus,  when  the  oligarchy  of  the  archons  was 
suppressed  at  die  election  of  Heracleodorus,  who  changed  that 
form  of  government  into  a  democratic  free  State.  Moreover,  they, 
change  by  little  and  littie  ;  I  mean  by  this  that  very  often  great 
alterations  silently  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  government,  when 
people  overlook  small  matters ;  as  at  Ambracia,"  etc.,  etc.  Plato 
entertained  the  same  idea  as  the  result  of  his  observation  and  his 
reasoning — "as  every  thing,"  says  he,  f  "which  is  generated  is 
liable  to  corruption,  neither  will  such  a  constitution  (his  ideal  one) 
as  this  remain  forever,  but  be  dissolved.  And  its  dissolution  is 
thus :  not  only  the  vegetable  species,  but  likewise  the  animal,  has 
seasons  of  fertility  and  sterility  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body,  when 
their  revolutions  complete  the  periphery  of  their  respective  orbits, 
which  are  shorter  to  the  shorter  lived,  and  contrarywise  to  such 
as  are  the  contrary."  And  how  applicable  to  govc^mment  is  the 
exclamation  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  Solon — ^^^Thus,  then,  O,0roe- 
sus,  is  man  com})letely  the  sport  of  vicissitude !"  History,  iii 
fact,  is  so  full  of  the  evidence  of  these  gradual  imperceptible 
dianges  and  unobserved  vicissitudes,  that  it  remains  for  us  sim- 
ply to  advert  to  them  as  constituting  one  chief  source  of  security 
to  those  governments,  which  are  in  the  process  of  change  from 
good  to  bad. 

*  AriBtoUe'a  Politics  and  Eoonomios,  B.  v.,  Oh.  m. 

t  Plato's  Republic,  B.  8. 
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TKere  U  anotiier  sotaroe  -of  ibis  neaadtjy  aad  thon^K  vhst 
we  are  about  to  say  was  not  addressed  to  this  subject  by  the 
author,  *  it  is  an  excellent  explanation  of  it : 

"  In  whatever  way  the  power  came  originally  to  be  lodged  in  one 
man's  hands,  or  one  council's,  or  one  senates',  and  be  its  origin  ever  so 
fall  of  fraud  or  violence,  it  is  actually  established,  and  produces  advan- 
tages to  the  community.  .  It  would  at  first  have  been  for  men's  interest  to 
agree  together  and  establish  some  system  of  authority,  and  each  indi- 
vidual would  have  found  his  interest  in  giving  up  his  own  will  in  order 
to  obtiun  his  share  of  the  general  protection  afforded  by  an  orderly  ar* 
raagement,  made  f<»r  the  ^neral  security  agidnst  individual  violence  and 
foreign  aggression.  But,  although  no  such  agreement  ever  was  made, 
because  in  all  likelihood  each  community  arose^  in  very  rude  times, 
through  acoidentai.ciroumstances,  from  very  small  beginnings,  yet  the 
same  view  of  each  person  interested  in  good  order,  dictates  the  propriety 
of  maintaining  the  plan  or  arrangement  actually  established  in  whatever 
way  its  establishment  may  originally  have  been  formed.  To  change  it 
would  be  full  of  the  greatest  danger,  aad  bring  on  much  certain  and 
immediate  suffering  to  the  whole  people.  Therefore,  it  is  better  for  the 
people  at  large  to  continue  obeying  the  power  as  it  is  established  than 
to  destroy  it  and  try  to  make  another  government ;  or  rather  to  rebel 
and  attempt  to  destroy  it — a  measive  which  would  be  dangerous  and 
hurtful.  The  government,  established  would,  of  course,  resist;  some, 
perhaps  many,  would  take  its  part  civil  war  would  ensue ;  and  the  oour 
sequences  would,  after  all,  possibly  be  only  to  give  more  absolute  power 
to  the  rulers,  or  to  plaoe  a  worst  government  in  the  stead  of  the  present 
General  expediency  of  utility,  therefore,  the  undoubted  interest  not  only 
of  the  greater  number  but  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  community,  is  best 
consulted  by  continuing  to  obey  the  established  government  and  not 
seeking  its  destruction,  as  loi^  as  its  dominion  is  tolerably  mild  and 
beneficial,  and  as  long  as  the  people  can  hope  by  fiiir  means  to  mend  it. 
But  even  in  the  worst  despotisms,  and  where  aU  improvement  is  out  of 
the  question,  there  is  a  duty  to  obey ;  because,  until  such  a  number 
concur  in  resolving  upon  a  change  as  shall  have  power  to  effect  that 
puipose,  one  or  a  few  ndividuals  throwing  off  the  yoke  would  only  insure 
their  own  destruction ;  and  even  were  they  joined  by  many  more,  unless 
the  probability  of  successful  resistance  were  much  greater  than  tiie  pro- 
bability of  defeat,  as  the  country  at  large  would  be  the  losers  and  not 
the  gainers,  by  the  unsuccessful  struggle,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  ail 
that  so  considerable  a  risk  should  be  run  except  in  extreme  cases.  To 
encounter  small  hazards  is  the  interest,  and  may  be  the  duty,  of  all  men, 
in  even  the  ordinary  management  of  their  aflyrs;  so  it  may  be  their 
interest,  aad  quite  consistent  with  prudence,  to  encounter  great  risks 
where  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  the  worst  happening  is  not 
considerable,  and  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  success  is  great.  But 
where  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  is  great — even  if  the  benefit  in 

*  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  On  this  point  see  also 
the  closing  sentence  of  chap.  vi.  book  iv,  Aristotle's  Politics. 
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yisw  be  groat  ^abio — we  must  oalculate  on  botih  ades^  and  are  not  at 

Eberty,  in  oommpn  pradencC;  to  expoee  the  highest  interest  to  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  hazard.  No  prudent  man  would  think  of  killing  all 
the  dogs  in  a  town  in  order  to  prevent  eyen  a  considerable  risk  of  the 
influenza  breaking  out.  But  when  the  consequence  of  a  mad  dog's  bite 
is  a  disease  of  the  most  dreadM  and  &tal  kind,  quite  beyond  the  readi 
of  human  art,  all  agree  in  the  prudence  of  taking  such  precautions  as 
shall  preclude  even  the  least  risk  of  so  great  a  calamity.  So  eiyil  war  is 
an  evil  of  the  very  worst  des^ption ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  rf 
national  calamities.  Therefore,  in  considering  whether  pr  not  it  is  pni- 
dent  and  justifiable  to  resist  an  established  government,  the  great  proba- 
bility of  vast  mischief  being,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  occasioned, 
must  always  be  taken  into  account.  In  tru^,  it  is  nearly  die  certain 
consequence  of  resistance.  But  the  resistance  may  also  fiul  to  succeed, 
the  government  may  remain  as  bad  ot  even  worse  than  before.  Then 
we  have  to  reckon  what  chance  there  is  of  this  last  of  all  calamities  be- 
fidling  us,  namely,  the  evil  of  civil  war  with  a  defeat  and  more  oppres- 
sive despotism  than  ever  being  established.  If  .there  be  but  a  considera- 
ble danger  of  this,  we  have  no  right  to  resist ;  because  there  would  be  no 
prudence,  no  common  sense  in  trying  the  experiment  unless  we  were 
nearly  cert£^  to  succeed.  So,  even  if  we  were  nearly  certain  of  suc- 
ceeding, as  the  civil  commotion  is  of  itself  a  grievous  infliction  upon  all 
classes,  there  is  no  prudence  and  no  sense  in  bringing  such  an  evil  upon 
^the  community,  nnless  the  present  evils  are  of  a  very  bad  kind.  Com- 
mon reason  teaches  ns  that  it  is  far  better  to  bear  with  muqh,  than  to  pay 
such  a  price  for  even  a  successful  attempt  to  change  our  condition. 
Therefore,  we  never  can  act  with  a  tolerably  mtional  regard  to  our  o^hn 
interests,  or  with  any  regard  to  our  duty  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  if 
we  resist  the  established  government,  unless  its  mischief  and  our  suffer- 
ings under  it  and  from  it  are  such  as  to  justify  us — ^first,  in  encountering 
the  certain  evils  of  the  struggle,  and  next  in  running  the  risk  of  a  failure. 
The  mischiefii  of  the  existing  system  must,  therefore,  have  become  almost 
unbei^ble,  and  the  probability  of  the  resistance  succeeding  must  be 
very  great  compared  with  the  risk  of  its  failing,  before  man  can  be  justi- 
fied in  beginning  a  resistance.  This  is  the  nue  of  reason  and  prudence, 
and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  even  in  circumstances 
so  unfavorable  that  a  change  of  government,  could  it  be  brought  abont 
safely,  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people. 

''In  all  cases,  therefore,  both  where  the  existing  government  is  as 
adTvantageous  as  possible  to  the  people — ^where  it  is  much  less  beneficial 
than  it  might  be,  but  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  improve  in  a  peace- 
able way,  and  where  it  is  extremely  bad  without  chance  of  peaceable 
amendment — the  duty  of  obedience  is  founded. upon  the  same  principle, 
thie  general  ititerest  or  advantage  of  the  whole.  In  the  first  ease  the 
community  is  interested  in  things  remaining  as  they  are;  a  change  would 
be  hurt^l,  and  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  because  hurtM  to  the  people  to 
attempt  it.  In  the  second  case  a  change  would  be  very  desirable,  but 
as  the  means  happily  exist  of  accomplishing  it  safely  and  without  en- 
countering either  evil  or  risk  in  the  transaction,  it  would  be  hurtful  to 
the  community,  and,  therefore,  wrong,  and  indeed  irrational  to  attempt 
any  sudden  and  violent  alteration  of  the  existing  order  of  thingp.    in 
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tiie.  thiid  oase  there  is  mo  h«pe  for  tke  people  but  in  an  attempt  to  chai^ge 

by  force ',  but  before  it  is  prudent  to  make  the  effort  they  must  be  sure 
that  they  suffer  so  much  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while,  that  is  worth 
the  while  of  the  eommunity  at  large  to  undergo  the  great  evils  of  civil 
war ;  and  they  must,  above  all,  be  sure  that,  eiren  if  it  would  be  prudent 
to  undergo  those  evils,  the  chances  are  much  greater  of  success  than  of 
failure  in  the  enterprise.  Till  then — till  bom  these  things  concur  to 
justify  the  effort — ^it  is  hurtful  to  the  people,  and,  therefore,  wrong  to 
resist  even  this  bad  and  unchanging  despotism.   . 

"  The  foundation  of  government — ^that  is  of  the  duty  to  obey  in  the< 
subjects — has  by  many  been  sought  in  what  lawyers  term  prescription ; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  in  long  and  indeed  immemorial  nsage  or  possession.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  gives  great  weight  and  authority  to  every  gov» 
emment  and  oonsequently  materially  strengthens  its  power.  Not  only 
immemorial  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  or  the  existence  of  any 
government  for  a  known  long  period  of  time,'  gives  great  strength  and 
stability  to  that  government,  ev^en  the  date  and  civoumstances  of  whose 
beginning  are  ascertained.  Men  have  a  pational  tendency  to  acquiesce 
in  whatever  they  find  established,  and  the  longer  the  period  of  the  estab- 
lishment the  more  ready  and  and  ohe^ul  will  be  their  acquiescence. 
This  disposition  has  its  origin  to  a  great  degree  in  habit  and  the  aasocna- 
tion  of  ideas,  because  we  naturally  like  to  lean  towards  what  we  have 
always  been  accustomed  to,  and  what  is  mixed  up  with  all  our  recollec- 
tions, connected  with  all  our  feelings  and  pursuits,  and  related  as  it  were 
to  all  that  bcilongS'  to  us.  But  the  disposition  to  fisvor  things  long 
established  has  another  and  a  more  reasonable  cause  also.  When  any 
particular  arrangement  has  been  for  a  course  of  ages  adopted  everythfng 
tklso  has  become  jidapted  to  it,  and  as  it  were,  fitted  and  dovetailed  into 
It;  so  that  many  thin^have  been  voluntarily  and  purposely  settled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suit  it,  and  manv  arrangements  have  been  made  which 
would,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  old  system,  have  been  differently 
contrived.  >  There  is  thus  a  manifest  convenience,  and  indeed  real  ad- 
vantage, in  keeping  i^p  the  fundamental  system,  in  preserving  the 
.  ground-work  upon  which  so  much  has  been  bi^lt,  and  not  rashly  change 
mg  or  destroying  what,  if  destroyed,  must  pull  down  with  it  much  that 
we  have  had  the  labor  of  making  and  naturally  should  desire  to  preserve. 
Again,  there  is  always  considerable  risk  in  olumge ;  and  we  know  the 
worst  of  whatever  has  been  long  tried^  whereas,  of  what  is  to  be  new  in 
in  all  respects  we  never  can  for  a  long  time  see  and  know  all  the 
imperfections.'' 

There  is  also  the  moral  influence  of  govermnent  over  the  minds 
of  individual  men,  bj  which  the  former  seldom  makes  «n  approach 
to  despotism  without^  in  a  corresponding  degree,  debasing  the 
latter.  One  after  another  the  petty  usurpations  are  submitted  t6, 
till  the  people  become  not  only  reconciled  to,  but  actually  advo- 
cates of  them. 

Thns,  with  the  fonr  principles  now  enumerated,  m :    1.  The 
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gradual  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  oharmefar  of  goTemmeBt^ 
vhich  renders  men  comparatively  nnaware  of  them ;  2.  The  moral 
influence  of  government  in  debasing  the  public  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  becomes  cormpt ;  3.  The  expediency  and  ntUity  of  submit- 
ting to  evils  which  we  know,  rather  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not 
of;  4.  And  the  principle  of  prescription,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
men  will  seldom  resist  their  rulers,  even  when  such  resistanoe 
would  be  morally  justified.  And  it  was  owing  to  this  that  Locke's 
idea  of  contract  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  so  far  from 
producing  evil  consequences,  was  productive  of  great  good,  in 
spite  of  the  fallacy  it  involved. 

Hobbes  detected  the  absurdity  of  Locke's  theory,  and  advanced 
his  own,  which  was,  in  one  sense,  altogether  true,  but  which  we 
hope  yet  to  show  has  not,  to  this  day,  been  carried  out  to  its 
proper  and  legitimate  extent.  He  declared  that  all  government 
existed  by  virtue  of  an  implied  or  real  compact,  not  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  but  between  the  people  themselves.  This 
is  now  the  accepted  doctrine,  and  will  be  discussed  when  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  Soilth  Carolina  comes  to  be  m<ve 
minutely  considered.  But  this  theory  of  the  Philosopher  of 
Malmesbury  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  entirely  with  him. 
The  idea,  we  think,  seems  to  pervade  many  of  the  chapters  of 
Aristotle,  ancl  is  almost  definitely  conveyed  when  he  says,*  "The 
law  is  an  agreement,  a  pledge  between  the  citizens,  of  their  in- 
tending to  do  justice  to  each  other,  thongh  not  sufficient  to  make 
all  the  citizens  just  and  good." 

We  need  scarcely  say  this  has  always  been  the  doctrine  q£ 
South  Carolina,  The  concluding  portion  of  the  preamble  to  our 
constitution  of  March,  1776;  the  enacting  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1778,  and  the  first  section  of  the  declaration  of  rights  in 
pur  present  compact,  fully  testify  to  this. 

Let  us  how  recapitulate  briefly.  Government,  we  have  said,  is 
the  result  of  man's  nature,  he  being  a  social  and  a  political  being. 
It  is  brought  about  by  society  to  perform  those  offices  which  re- 
quire special  agencies,  and  which  could  not  be  effectually  executed 
by  the  mere  general  consent  of  mankind.  Society  is  the  condition 
in  which  man  is  designed  to  Uve,  and  all  who  enter  it  must  resign 
*  B.  III.  eh.  IX.  Politios  and  Eoonomics. 
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to  its  control  and  ihat  of  its  agents  ▼hateyer  ^* natural  liberty'* 
they  may  pretend  to  be  invested  with.  Since  there  are  various 
species  and  races  of  men,  forming  different  commnnities  and  hav- 
ing different  social  customs  and  manners,  wants  and  qualifications, 
ihere  will  always  be  various  forms  of  government;  and  smce  the 
legitimate  object^of  each  is  the  same — the  assistance  of  society  in 
the  pursuit  of  human  happiness — ^no  one  form  can  be  said  to  be 
invariably  best,  that  being  alone  the  best  which  best  adapts  itself 
to  a  given  people.  And  it  is  the  destiny  of  every  government 
(as,  in  fact,  may  be  said  of  all  human  institutions)  gradually  to 
change  its  character,  if  not  its  form ;  in  view  of  all  which  a  few 
collateral  considerations  present  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  there  can  never 
be  a  fixed  criterion  or  standard,  by  which  the  excellence  of  gov- 
ernment-is  to  be  absolutely  determined.  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  would  be  the  apparent  amount  of  individual  happiness  and 
prosperity  which  is  found  to  exist.  But  the  very  nature  of  these 
things,  precluding  any  but  a  eamp^mtttve  view,  and  that  only  ap- 
proximate and  imperfect,  renders  it  impossible  to  establish  a  fixed 
standard.  Neither  the  stability,  permanence,  freedom,  aggran- 
disement,, tyranny,  nor  the  conquests,  the  magnificence,  the  power 
nor  the  wealth  of  which  a  system  is  capable,  afford  us  aid  in 
forming  this  judgm^it.  And  no  better  proof  of  this  can  be  de- 
sired than  the  gross  absurdities  into  which  all  have  fallen  who 
have  attempted  to  create  model  constitutions  and  governments, 
and  the  flat  contradictions  into  which  all  have  been  led  who  have 
attempted  to  define  them.  Aristotle,  with  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  many  existing  governments  of  his  time,  repeatedly  contradicts 
himself  mhea  treading  on  this  forbidden  ground ;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  repeated  attempts  to  conclude  what  State  is  best,  he  is  forced 
to  adroit'^  ^^  that  it  may  happen  that,  though  one  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  better  than  another,  yet  oftentimes  nothing  prevents 
another  from  being  preferable  to  it  in  particular  circumstances 
and  for  particular  purposes."  Witness  also  the  glaring  case  of 
^The  fundamental  constitutions  of  Carolina''—- the  deliberate 

*  B.  IV.  oh.  XI,    See  also  ch.  viii.  Bame  book  and  B,  v.  oh.  vm. 
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work  of  Buo^  a  gcfloius  as  John  Lockh! — >m  vliidi  palatmesy  ad- 
mirals, chamberlaias,  chancellors,  constables,  cUef  justices,  high' 
stewards  and  treasurers,  as  well  as  landgraves  and  casiques,  and 
lords  of  signories,  Baronies,  predncts  and  manors,  and,  at  the 
foot  of  all,  leetmeh  lind  eofnmcms,  are  solemnly  drawn  np,  as  it 
were,  in  line  of  battle,  linder  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  articles,  ^^  every  part  whereof,"  saith  the  last  in  ntmiber,  - 
'^  shall  be  and  remain  the  sacred  and  nnalterable  form  and  rule  of 
goyemment  of  Carolina  forever/'  Carolina  I  a  distressed  colony, 
or  rather  company  of  adventdrers,  who,  at  the  very  time  these 
grand  arrangements  were  making  for  their  unalterable  govern- 
ment, would  have  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  t^ommand  a 
singly  r^ment  of  disciplined  soldiery  and  a  few  small  craft  to 
cruise  along  the  coast ;  tiie  very  charter  under  which  they  em- 
barked from  the  mother  country  being  of  but  six  or  seven  years' 
standing.  Thus  was  a  system  devised  for  the  government  of  a 
few  thousand  poor  and  suffering  colonists,  scattered  over  a  com- 
paratively vast  and  absolutely  unexplored  territory,  which  was  ten 
thousand  times  better  calculated  to  suit  some  densely-populated  and 
wealthy,  district  of  the  old  world ;  and  this  scheme  was  conceived 
by  a  mind  of  the  highest  order! 

Logically  viewed,  then,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  it  is  beyond 
the  province  of  man  to  set  up  an  arbitrary. standard,  whereby  the 
excellence  of  governmental  forms  and  constitutions  can  be  pro- 
perly decided.  But  reason  sometimes  falls  to  the  ground  in 
the  face  of  facts^  Let  him,  then,  who  will,  take  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  detemdine,  if  he  can,  which  form  has  invariably  been 
beat  and  which  worst  in  its  operations  and  its  effects.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  content  with  a  single  compiurison  and  a  single  pro- 
minent instance.  Guizot^  presents  the  former;  the  latter  is 
found  in  the  Italian  republics,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Vene- 
tian, f    The  French  Secretary  makes  this  forcible  reflection : 

*  Histoxy  of  the  Origin  of  BepresentatiTe  Qovemmoat  in  Europe,  piEurt  i,» 
Lecture  vi. 

t  Br.  Lieber,  in  his  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  ( Boston:  LUUe  dh Brown, 
1847;  yart  1,  ch,  IQ,)  convey  a  an  idea  differing  from  ours,  yet  in  keeping 
with  and  illustratiye  of  our  views.    '*  $ihce  government,'^  says  he,  **  is  that 
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**  We  may  sometimes  see  goternm&nts  of  apparentlj  the  most  oppo- 
site character  produce  the  same  effects.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  representative  government  raised  England  to  the 
highest  elevation' of  moral  and  material  prosperity;  and  France,  during 
tiiat  same  period,  increased  in  splendor,  wealth  and  enlightenment,  under 
an  absolute  monarchy.  I  do  not  intend  by  this  to  insinuate  the  impres- 
sion that  forms  of  government  are  unimportant,  and  that  all  produce  re- 
sults of  equal  quality  and  value  3  I  merely  wish  to  hint  that  we  should 
not  appreciate  them  by  only  a  few  of  their  results,  or  by  their  exterior 
indications.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  a  government,  we  must  pene- 
trate into  its  essential  and  constituent  principles.  We  shall  then  per- 
ceive that  ihany  governments,  which  differ  considerably  in  their  forms, 
are  referable  to  the  same  principles ;  and  that  others,  which  appear  to 
resemble  one  another  in  their  fomlB^.  are,  in  fundamental  respecte, 
different."  • 

And  for  the  evidence  of  history,  ta^e  but  a  glance  at  thecaree^ 
of  Yehice,  a  republic  which^  both  for  its  external  and  internal 
features  of  successful  government,  has  been  more  celebrated  than 
any  in  Italy,  and,  upon  a  just  comparison,  surpassed,  in  maiiyim* 
portant  respects,  any  power  in  Europe.  Attila's  invasion  drove 
many  of  the  people  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  the  ancient  province  of 

institution, or  organism  l^  which  the  State  endeavors  to  obtain  and  secure 
the  objects  of  the  State,  the  excellence  of  government  naturally  depends 
upon  what  these  objects  are,  and  upon  the  people  for  whom  it  exists  arid 
through  whom  it  operates.  People,  in  this  sense,  does  not  only  mean  the 
respective  individuals,  separate  and  for  themselves,  but  these  individuals 
considered  in  the  various  rehitions  in  which,  according  to  place  and  time, 
they  must  move.  ******  Each  great  period  in  history,  that  is» 
each  period  in  which  the  activity  of  man  is  directed  with  peculiar  intensity 
toward  the  obtaining  of  some  great  end,  the  realization  of  some  great  idQ^, 
carries  within  it  its  own  standard.  We  become,  therefore,  in  the  samedegree, 
unjust,  and  obtdn  a  distorted  view  of  -truth,  as  we  apply  the  standard  of  one 
conspicuous -period  to  f^lother.  The  legislation  of  Moses,  whose  object  was 
to  lead  bondsmen  into  liberty,  and  to  manifest  the  belief  in  one  Qod,  cannot 
be  correctly  understood  in  judging  it  by  the  standard  of  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution. The  laws,  digested  and  amended  by  Lycurgus,  eight  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  for  a  small  State,  do  not  give  us  the  test  to  try  the  excel- 
lence or  badness  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  eight  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  ever  a  variety  of  discordant  and  unruly  tribes,  whose  first  essential 
want  was  pacification.  England,  under  Elizabeth,  with  a  buU  of  Pius  Y. 
hanging  over  her,  and  preceded  by  ftionarchs  so  violent  as  Henry  YIII.  and 
Mary,  had  to  strive  for  different  objects  than  under  the  administration  of  an 
Earl  Grey,?' 
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Venetia,  and  otHers  of  the  Bnrroiinding  region,  from  their  com- 
fortable and  fertile  homes  to  the  barren  rocks  of  the  Adriatic 
coast  and  the  unwholesome  marshes  of  the  Rivo  Alto.  Thus  did 
the  Venetians  spring  from  a  collection  of  refhgees  from  manj 
difierent  districts  of  Italy,  and,  having  chosen  a  home  which  was 
both  sterile  and  anhealthj,  they  were  forced  to  look  abroad  for 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  consequently  became  a  purely 
maritime  and  commercial  people.  In  their  earlier  times,  it  is 
eyident  they  were  reared  in  the  strict  schools  of  vigilance  and  ad- 
versity. Withdrawn,  in  a  measure,  from  the  rest*  of  Italy,  they 
escaped  the  devastations  of  that  distracted  country,  and  were 
enabled  to  form  regulations  for  their  own  government  and  pros- 
perity. They  were  never  entirely  subdued  by  the  barbarians,  and 
when,  at  one  time,  all  Italy  was  ensliaved  either  by  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor  of  Greece,  or  Pepin  of  France,  the  Venetians  gave  obe- 
dience to  neither,  but  were  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty. 
From  such  a  people,  one  might  well  look  for  a  government  of 
their  own  choice,  and  of  a  permanent  and  stable  character,  which 
in  fact  they  had.  They  survived  to  bring  their  system  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  become  the  terror  of  the  seas,  the  dread  of  all  the 
Italian  States,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  to  be  feared  by  the  ultn^ 
montane  princes. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  government  of 
ihe  Venetians  was  simple  and  local,  but,  at  this  lime,  when  they 
were  threatened  with  the  united  invasion  of  Lombards  and  Scla- 
vonians,  it  was  strengthened  and  consolidated  under  a  Doge  and 
General  Assembly.  After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  they 
were  forced  by  the  Oarlovignian  prices  to  abandon  their  capital 
and  change  the  seat  of  government.  Venice  was  now  built.  At 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  their  Dalmatian  conquests  were 
complete.  The  crusades  then,  by  the  great  stimulus  they  im- 
parted to  the  commerce  of  Venice,  resuscitated  her  energies, 
which  had  been  sadly  enervated  by  the  desperate  Morosini  and 
Caloprini  struggles,  factious  commotions  not  less  vindictive  and 
hurtful  than  those  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  of  Italy,  or  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  of  England.  Thus  revived,  another  hundred 
years  witnessed  in  Venice  the  most  rapid  strides  ixr  wealth,  power 
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and  fame.  The  popular  aasemblies  of  the  P^egadi  were  eetab- 
lishedy  which  proved  initiatory  to  the  erection,  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  of  the  "Republic"  and  grand  council.  Out  of 
this  sprung  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  finally,  the  no  less  infa- 
mous than  celebrated,  "  Council  of  Ten^''  witli  all  its  secret  and 
diabolical  proceedings.  This  Council,  notwithstanding  the  re* 
markable  fact  of  its  constantly  refraining  from  making  itself  he^ 
reditary,  as  all  admit  it  may  easily  have  done,  soon  absorbed  all 
the  powers  of  government,  and  became  in  effect  the  Y^ietian  go- 
vernment* A  government  which  survived  in  its  might  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  and  only  met  its  downfall  in  the  great  scourge 
which  the  French  Revolution  inflicted  on  all  Europe.  A  govern- 
ment whose  senate,  like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  became  a  model  for 
other  States,  and  whose  very  politicians,  counsellors  and  generals 
were  the  envy  of  other  powers ;  under  whose  protection^  to  say 
nothing  of  patronage,  existed  the  most  civilized  people  on  earthy, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  commerce,  flourished  to  a 
surpassing  extent ;  and  withal,  one  which  had  not  only  the.  fear  of 
those  who  could  be  dangerous,  but  the  respect  and  good  will  of 
those  who  could  be  serviceable,  as  a  certain  test  of  its  power  and 
its  permanence.  - 

No  government  was  ever  more  stable  or  more  free  from  rebel- 
lions and  revolutions,  nor  has  any  ever  exerted  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  foreign  influence,  when  the  population  is  considered.  Rome 
ia  always  cited  as  the  great  mistress  of  nations,  and  the  lasting 
monument  of  the  extent  to  which  conquest  may  be  carried ;  but 
Rome,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  never  was  called  upon  to 
cope  with  a  power  equidly  advanced  and  skilful  with  herself, 
whereas,  Yenic^,  upon  all  occasions,  had  to  grapple  with  equals 
at  least ;  and  we  must  remember  she  once  kept  all  Italy  at  bay, 
and  such  were  her  strides,  that  Austria,  France  and  Spain,  headed 
and  blessed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Pope,  had  to  ally 
themselves  to  check  her  conquests.  England  is  constantly  pointed 
to  as  the  embodiment  of  colonial  aggrandizement  and  iharitime 
wealth,  but  it  is  well  known  that  Venice,  with  a  population  nev^ 
equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina,  perhaps  hardly  more  than  half 
as  great^  has  had  to  subject  her — and  her  Council  of  Ten — 
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nearly  four  million  of  men,  a  proportion  of  provincial  subjeeta, 
fiilly  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  England  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  of  no  matter  that  the  commercial  -wealth  of  Venice  ena- 
bled the  Council  of  Ten  to  ^ect  such  astonishing  results ;  tho 
prpfoimd  though  unprincipled  policy  of  dxe  Council,  and  the  ra- 
pid though  murderous  execution  of  its  plans  ensured  success.  It 
Waa  a  strong,  stable,  wealthy  and  victorious  government,  yet  who 
will  say  it  was  such  as  would  be  best  for  all  nations  ?  While  it 
united  with  its  stability  and  vigor,  the  happy  facility  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  its  citizens,  and  retaining  the  good  will  of  the 
common  people,  who  always  loved  the  government,  it  nevertheless 
was  the  most  contemptuous  of  principle  and  justice,  and  the  most 
ruthless  and  despicably  cruel  of  any  power  recorded  in  history. 
The  grand  carnivals  of  the  monster  Nero  are  to  be  regarded  as 
evidences  of  the  degradation  of  the  Romans.  3ut  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  the  recognized  policy  of  a  re- 
public in  no  wise  behind  the  age  or  degraded  from  its  former  ad- 
vancement. Nero  was  also  the  exception,  the  Council  was.  the 
rule.  And  could  such  a  system  be  held  up  for  the  adoption  of 
mankind  ?  Who  has  forgotten  the  fate  of  Carmagnola,  the  great 
captain  of  his  age^  whose  excruciating  tormentors  tore  open  the 
half-healed  wounds  he  had  received  in  their  service  and  in  their 
defence,  and  whp,  with  a  gag  upon  his  mouth,  was  executed  in 
public  as  a  common  felon? — ^all  this  the  reward,  of  greatness! 
The  work  of  ten  envious  friends,  ennobled,  vrith  the  name  of 
Counsellors  and  Republicans.  G?he  secret  strangling  of  the  Car- 
rara family  is  another,  and  the  brutal  treatment  of.  the  Foscaris, 
still  another  evidence  of  ^the  unscrupulous  viciousness  of  the 
Council,  which,  let  us  remember,  was  not  even  hereditalry.  To 
this,  then,  must  he  inevitably  coitie,  who  seeks  to  set  up  a  stan- 
dard of  excellence  for  government — ^he  must  return  to  the  very 
point  from  which .  he  set  out,  and  ask,  what,  after  all,  is  human 
happiness  ? 

This  portion  of  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  pSter  everything  is  said  and  done,  since  government  is 
but  auxiliary  to  society,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  to  affoi^d  primaiy 
benefits  to  mankind.    It  is  to  the  everynday  events  of  society,  it 
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18  to  the  moral  emrl»ng  of  human  pfasdoas  and  the  gentle  soasito 
of  civilizati<»i  and  Chmtianitj  which  soei^  fosters,  that  men 
mnst  look  for  those  eildnnng  comforts  and  secnrities  with  which 
•they  desire  to  be  blessed.  In  government  there  must  always  be 
more  to  lament  than  rejoice  in ;  and  even  in  die  best  code  of  laws 
we  mnst  look  more  foi:  error  than  perfection. 

There  is  a  difference  between  States  and  Gorernments  whidi 
we  propose  now  briefly  to  consider  and  explain,  for  it  is  one  which 
sbotdd  be  thoroi)ghly  nnderstood  by  the  political  reasoner,  but 
which,  mxfqrtunately,  Is  bnt  too  seldom  duly  appreciated ;  and 
this  unacconntable  ignorance  on  ihe  part  of  otherwise  enlightened 
'masses  of  people  ^  we  are  induced  to  belieye,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  the  false  doctrines  and  mad  theories  of  the 
day.  Haying  already  stated  the  nature  and  principal  functions 
of  government,  our  present  object  will  be  fully  accomplished  by 
a  similar  course  of  remark  in  relation  to  the  thing  called  State; 
the  difference  will  then  be  appar^t; 

What  is  a  Stfkte  ?  has  been  a  standing  question  since  the  world 
began,  for  widely  different  ideas  have  been  attached  to  the  word 
at  different  periods,  and  by  different  philosophers.  Some  have 
sought,  to  destroy  individuality,  and  blend,  by  physical  means, 
the  entire  community  into  one  absolute  moral  being ;  others  have 
gone  a  step  furdier,  and.  sunk,  not  only  the  individual,  but  the 
&mily  «|id  property,  into  the  monstrous  conglomerated  ONB. 
These  were  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  ancients.  Rousseau, 
also,  seems  to  have  been,  with  many  other  modems,  tainted  with 
them.  -On  the  other  hand,  by  moral  and  imaginary  perversions 
of  physical  facts  and  laws,  individuietlity,  family  and  property 
have  been  indeed  recognised,  but  only  as  subordinate  and  by  suf- 
ferance, under  the  divine  majesty  of  one  man.  This  is  the  basis 
of  monarchical  absolutism ;  the  former,  that  of  the  socialists  and 
eomniunists  of  France,  and  of  democratic  absolutism  everywhere. 
These,  however,,  are  differences  in  theory  only,  and  will,  always 
Bubflpst,  if  not  in  a  practical  fcnrm,  at  least  in  the  imaginations  of 
fremded  or  misgiuded  men.  The  practical  wad  historical  differ^ 
ences  of  meaning  which  have  been  attached  to  the  word  are  far 
more  important  to  the  serious  thinker* 
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It  may  at  first  aij^t  apt>6ar  a  thooghUem  or  even  recUoBs  w^ 
gertioA  to  say  that  State^^  in  ihe  senfle  in  whiob  we  now  nse  the 
term,  never  existed  till  modem  times ;  that  they  were  totally  ui- 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  only  existed  in  their  germ  during  the 
middle  ages.  Yet  there  woidd  be  no  lack  of  truth  in  the  assert 
tion.  Ancient  States  were  eities  with  conquered  provinces 
attached  and  subjected  to  them ;  modem  States  include  vast  ter- 
ritories as  one  of  their  ipost  essential  elements.  It  is  true,  Paris 
and  London,  from  their  antiquity  and  population,  are  formidable 
points  in  -the  geography  and ,  strategy  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  They  are  the  capitals  of  those  States ;  and  the  Bastile  and 
the  Tower  of  London  have  each  served  as  terriUe  depositories  of 
despotic  vengeance.  So  also  have  the  mobs  of  Pans  and  the 
London  populace  made  important  turns  in  the  scales  of  empire 
and  power ;  but  what  is  Paris  or  London  now,  in  the  faee  of  a 
few  districts  of  either  France  or  England,  with  the  deadly  imple- 
ments of  modem  warfare  in  their  handi^  and  the  dreadfiil  blight 
of  famine,  which  they  may  always  add  to  the  other  horrors  of  a 
siege  ?  When  the  Genoese  first  used  the  then  recent  Dutch  in- 
vention of  artUlery  in  laying  siege  to  Venice,  they  struck  a 
greater  blow  against  the  iron  rule  of  great  caties  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  provinces,  than  any  one  physical  cause  we  can  at  present 
call  to  mind;  and,  perhaps,  next  to  the  aart  of  printing,  the  use 
of  siege  traios,  and  of  all  heavy  ordnance,  has  contribated  more 
lihan  any  similar  physical  cause  to  the  development  of  our  modem 
system  of  States.  Walled  towns  were  once  the  pre-requisite  of 
States,  but  now  the  huge  mortar  and  the  deadly  Paixhan  are 
eufSident  to  thunder  forth  the  requiem  of  any  city  in  Christendoou 
it  is  said,  the  cackling  of  a  few  ge^se  once-  saved  the  '^  Eternal 
City  ;V  but  in  modem  times,  a  continued  shower  of  bomb-aheils 
and  rockets  would  raise  auch  a  din  and  commotion,  that  even  a. 
Oaesar  would  fain' depart  from  his  seven  hills,  and  stake  the  fate 
of  his  empire  on  the  open  plain.  But  we  are^  digressing,  and 
must  beg,  by  way  of  atonement,  to  return  directly  to  the  sutgeot^ 
in  the  words  of  another,  whose  writings  are  never  irrelevant, 
*^  Had  tiie  ancients  possessed  other  free  states  than  eify-etateej 
they  would  have  been  forced  out  of  this  position,'^  says  Dr.  Lieber, 
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in  disoosBixig  a  f^bjeet  not  altogether  disoonneeted  with  our  own,* 
"but  there  were  no  states  in  antiquity,  if  we  take  the  term  in  the 
adaptation  in  which  we  use  it,  when  we  mean  sovereign  political 
societies  spreading  over  extensive  territories,  and  forming  an  or- 
ganic legal  whole.  Even  the  vast  monarchies  of  ancient  Asia 
were  conglomerated  conquests  with  much  of  what  has  just  been 
called  a  dty-etate.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  were  mighty  cities  that 
swayed  over  vast  dominions  as  mistresses,  but  did  not  form  part 
of  a  general  State  in  the  modem  term." 

"  There  was  no  State  proper  in  the  middle  ages,"  he  continues. 
"  The  feudal  system  is  justly  called  a  system ;  it  was  no  State," 
Ac.)  &c.    What,  then,  let  us  inquire,  do  modems  mean  by  State  f 

In  the  act  of  1777^  establishing  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  South 

Carolina,  we  read,  "  I, ,  do  acknowledge  the  State  of  South 

Carolina  is,  and  of  righ^  ought  to  be,  a  free,  independent,  and 

sovereign  State,"  &c.    In  the  similar  act  of  1778,  "  I, ^  do 

swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,"  &c«,  and  that  I  will,  without  delay,  report  ^'all 
plots  and  conspiracies  that  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  against 
the  said  State,"  &c.  And  the  10th  article  of  the  amendments  to 
the  federal  compact  reads  thus,  '^  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
What  now,,  in  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  recurrencies  in  our 
constitutional  documen<»  of  the  word  StatCj  is  meant  ?  This  is 
the  tme  ijuestioa  to  be  put  and  answered  by  the  political  student 
of  this  country.  Ancient  nations  are  only  of  incidental  import- 
fmce  in  this  regard;  for,  since  it  is  obvious  that,  in  former  times, 
very  difer^it  ideas  were  held  from  the  present  day,  it  is  plain 
that  modems,  and  particularly  we  of  tiie  United  States,  whose 
institutions  are  comparatively  tut  generis,  arc  competent  to  give 
our  own  definition  of  so  prominent  a  term  in  our  political  nomen- 
clatore.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  a  few  pasr 
-sages  of  Aristotle,  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  :t 

*  Civil  laber^,  Ac,  foL  1,  p.  68. 

t  AxiBtotle's  Politics,  B.  Ol^  ch.  1  and  9. 
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^i  Bveiy  one  who  inqmres  into  the  aatare  of  gorenuBeiitEr,  and  what 
and  of  what  kind  are  its  seyeral  forms,  should  make  this  almost  his  first 
question^  what  is  a  State  ?  For  upon  this  point  there  is  a  dispute ;  for 
some  persons  say,  the  State  did  this  or  that ;  while  others  say  it  was  not 
the  State,  hut  the  oligarchy,  or  the.  tyrant.  We  see,  too,  tliat  the  Slate 
is  the  only  object  which  both  the  politician  and  the  legislator  have  in 
view  in  all  they  do ;  but  government  is  a  certain  ordering  of  those  wha 
live  as  members  of  a  State.  Now  since  a  State  is  a  collective  body,  and, 
like  other  wholes,  composed  of  many  parts,  it  is  evident  tiiat  our  firat 
point  must  be  to  inquire  what  a  citizen  is ;  for  a  StcUe  or  ci^  is.  a  oer- 
tain  number  of  citizens. 

^<  Whoever  has  a  right  to  take  pail;  in  the  judicial  and  executive  part 
of  government  in  any  State,  him  we  call  a  cit&aen  of  that  pUice  j  «nd  a 
^State,  in  one  word,  is  a  collective  body  of  suoh  persons,  sufficient  in 
themselves  for  all  the  purposes  of  life. 

•  ^^  It  is  evident  that  a  State  is  not  a  mer6  community  of  place,  nor  ea* 
tablished  for  the  sake  of  mutual  safety  or  traffic,  but  4hat  these  things  ace 
the  necessary  consequences  of  a  State,  although  they  may  all  exist  where 
there  is  no  State )  but  a  State  is  a  society  of  people  joining  together  with 
their  families  and  their  children,  to  live  well,  for  the  sake  of  a  perfect 
and  independent  life ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  live  in  one  place,  and  intermarry  with  each  other.  Hence  in  aU 
cities  there  are  family  meetings,  clubs,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertain- 
ments to  ptomote  friendship ;  for  a  love  of  sociability  is  friendriiip  itself; 
80  that  the  end  for  which  a  State  is  established  iB  thiM^  ^e  inhftbitanta 
of  it  may  live  happily ;  and  these  things  are  conducive,  to  that  end ;  for 
it  is  a  community  of  families  and  villages,  formed  for  the  sake  of  a  per- 
fect independent  life ;  that  is^  as  we  have  already  said,  for  the  sake  of 
living  well  and  happily.  The  political  State,  therefore,  b  founded  not 
for  th^  purpose  of  men's  merely  living  together^  but  for  their  living  as 
men  ought." 

Let  ua  -now  enquire  what  is  meauit  by  State  in  our  constitu- 
tional doeuments.  In  the  fibrst  place,  powers  are  laentioiied  as 
being  reserved  to  the  ^^  States  "  or  to  ^^ ike  people;"  and  from 
.  tiiis  it  is  evident  that  ^^the  people"  are  not  ^'the  St^kte."-  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  ^^ government -'  is  not  ^Hhe  State;"  for,  sajs 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  Soutli  Carolina,  '^We,  the 
"Delegaktea  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  General 
Convention  met,  do  prdain  and  establish  this  Constitation  ior  Ue 
government'*  From  this  we  see  'Hhe  State"  existed  before  the 
government  was  ordained  and  established ;  hence  '^  the  govern* 
ment"  cannot  be  the  State. .  But,  says  the  federal  compact,  ^^the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  coniposed  <^  two  Senators 
from  each  ^Sbi^e,.  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof ;"  while  '^the 
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HoQse  of  Bepres^tatiyes  sUiftU  be  cotnposed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States."  Senators, 
then,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  State,  and  Representatives  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  State  is  the  constituent  of  the  Senator, 
the  people  are  the  constitnents  of  the  Bepreseutative.  Now, 
thongh  the  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  they  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  represent  that  body  alone,  for  it  is  a  part  of 
the  government,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  the  government  is 
not  the  State.  Do  they  then  represent  what. the  Legislature  re- 
presents? If  so,  the  Legislature  represents  the  State.  But 
what  does  this  body  represent  7  It  represents  the  people  and 
their  property ;  for  one  half  the  members  of  one  house  are  appor- 
tioned according  to  taxable  property,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
other  represent  arbitrary  divbions  of  the  territory.  Do  the  Sen- 
ators represent  this  7  It  is  now  evident  that,  by  this  course  of 
reasoning,  we  will  never  reach  any  but  a  negative  conclusion* 
Let  us,  then,  adopt  another. 

The  graceful  imagination  of  a  poet  has  undertaken  to  define  a 
State,     'f  What  constitutes  a  State  ?"  it  is  asked : 

'^  Not  high-raised  battlements,  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  orown'd ; 

No  I  Men,  high-minded  men, 
Men,  who  their  duties  know } 
But  know  their  rights;  and  knowing,  dare  muntain. 

These  constitute  a  State  I"  • 

But  this  has  merit  only  as  a  fine  sentiment  happily  expressed. 
It  is,  indeed,  admirably  calculated  to  impress  on  men's  minds 
that  theif  and  not  their  rulers  constitute  the  State ;  and  it  is  a 
refreshing  antipode  of  the  youthful  unction  of  Louis  XIV. — 
«<  L'Etat  c*est  mof — ^but  it  leaves  us  only  a  vague  apprehension 
of  the  truth.  It  is,  in  fact,,  a  poetical  summary  of  Bacon's  essay 
on  ^^  The  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates,"  in  which  he 
says,* 

'^  The  greatnoBS  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory  doth  fall  under, 
measure,  and  the  greatness  of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  com- 

*  Bacon's  Works,  London,  1824,  vol.  2,  Essay  Ho.  29. 
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pataiion.  The  population  may  appear  by  muBters;  and  die  nuxnber 
and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  carda  and  maps.  But  yet  there 
is  not  anything  amongst  civil  affiEiirs  more  snbject  to  error  than  the 
light  valaation  and  true  judgment  concerning  tiio  power  and  foroes 
of  an  estate. 

*^  Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly  races  of  horses, 
chariots  of  war^  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery  and  the  like:  all  this 
is  but  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed  and  dieiposition  of  the 
people  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay,  number  itself,  in  armies,  importeth 
not  much,  where  the  people  is  of  weak  courage :  for,  sa  Virgil  saith,  it 
jiever  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be. 

^'  To  conclude :  no  man  can,  by  care  taking,  as  the  Seiiptare  saith, 
add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body ;  but  in 
the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  -of 
princes  or  estates  to  add  amplitude  and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms. 
For  by  introdumng  such  ordinances,  oonstitutions  and  customs,  aa  we 
have  now  touched,  they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posteiil^  and  sue- 
cession.'' 

But  neither  the  poet  nor  the  philosopher  .thus  leave  ns  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  a  State  may  correctly  be  defined  to  be. 

In  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  a  State  is  defined — ^'  A  body 
politic;  an  association  of  men  for  political  ends,  the  object  of 
-which  is  well  expressed  in  the  term  Commonwealth— LQ.y  common 
goo().  E;cperience  as  well  as  reason  shows  that  the  isolated  indi<v 
vidual  caa  attain  but  very  imperfectly  the  ends  of  his  being,  and 
instinct  early  leads  men  to  form  unions  for  promoting  the  good 
of  each  by  the  power  of  all.     Such  a  union  is  a  State/'  &c. 

But,  with  all  deference  to  the  learned  authors  of  that  truly 
valuably  compendium,  we  still  need  a  more  precise .  definition. 
We  have  to  inquire,  what  is  a  body  politic !  what  a  common- 
wealth 7  kc.  And  if  a  mere  association  of  men  for  political  ends 
be  a  State,  then  the  political  parties  of  the  day  may  in  a  certain 
sense  be  called  States;  for  they  are  such  associations  for  such 
ends.  But,  even  regarding  the  explanation  there  given  in  its 
general  s^ise,  we  venture  to  say  it  is  a  better  definition  of  soeiettf 
at  large  than  State  m  its  proper  sense,  or  in  the  modem  sense  at 
least.  The  latest  iroxk  of  the  principal  editor  of  the  Encyclo* 
pedia,  however,  conveys  the  precise  idea  of  a  modem  State,  and 
for  fullness  combined  with  concise  expression,  is  probably  the  best 
explanation  we  can  give  :* 

*  Lieber's  Civil  Liberty,  fto.,  vol.  1,  p.  5L 
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''The  State  is  a  sooiety,  or  union  of  men — a  sovereign  society  and  a 
aociety  of  human  beings,  with  an  indellible  character  of  indtvidualityt 
The  State  is  moreover  an  institution  which  acts  through  government,  a 
oontrivance  which  holds  the  power  of  the  whole,  opposite  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Sinoe  the  State,  then,  implies  a  society  which  acknowledges  no 
suj^rior,  the  idea  of  self-determination  applied  to  it  means,  that,  as  a 
unit  and  opposite  to  other  States,  it  be  independent,  not  dictated  to  by 
foreign  governments,  nor  dependent  upon  them  any  more  than  itself  has 
freely  assented  to  be,  by  treaty  and  upon  the  principles  of  common  jus- 
tice and  morality,  and  that  it  be  allowed  to  lule  itself,  or  that  it  have 
what  the  Greeks  chiefly  meant  by  the  word  autonomy.  The  term  State^ 
at  the  same  time,  means  a  society  of  men,  that  is,  of  beings  with  individ- 
ual destinies  and  responsibilities,  from  which  arise  individual  rig7u$, 
that  show  themselves  the  clearer  and  become  more  important  as  man  ad- 
Tances  in  political  civilization.'' 

From  this  may  be  seen  the  importance  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  tertn  Skate.  It  has  so  many  bearings,  ancl  is  to  be  viewed 
from  so  many  different  points,  that  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
ihem  all  is  indispensable  to  him  who  desires  a  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical philosophy ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  our  reasoning  is  to  be  directed  to  the  institu^ 
tioBS  and  politics  of  this  country. 

The  State  is  a  society  and  an  inHitution.  It  is  a  society,  be- 
cause it  is  an  association  of  individuals  for  a  common  end.  It 
has  its  foundation  in  the  human  helot ;  it  originates  always  in  the 
same  idea  of  reciprocity  and  justice ;  it  id  invariably  developed 
ftpaoe  wil^  the  principal  relations  and  responsibilities  of  man ; 
it  combines,  associates  and  unites  all  the  elements  of  human 
progress  which,  but  for  its  being  essential  in  our  nature,  would 
otherwise  come  in  conflict  and  destroy  each  other,  or  remain  in- 
active and  useless.  It  is  an  institution,  because,  though  it  must 
exist  in  spite  of  man,  it  may  yet  be  characterized,  made  eventual, 
and  even  instituted  by  man,  and  it  has  as  one  of  its  essentials, 
ihe  self-sufficient  principle  of  existence — ^the  independent  organic 
vitality — ^which  must  belong  to  at  least  everj  cumulative  institu- 
tion. As  a  society,  it  has  been  moist  appropriately  termed  jural 
indicating  its  object  to  be  right  and  justice.  As  an  institution, 
it  is  supreme  or  sovercfign,  being  above  all  other  institutions,  in- 
asmuch as  it  exists  before  all,  and  is,  in  fact,  co-existent  and  co- 
extensive with  humani^.    It  is  a  pitoer^  from  the  very  necessity 
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of  its  existence.  And  this  necessity  of  existence  imposes  at  once 
the  attribates  o£  supremacy  or  sovereignty  and  completeness; 
qualities,  in  fact,  which  are  inherent  in  the  State.  But,  since  it 
is  organic,  it  must  have  a  plurality  of  functions  as  well  as  of 
members ;  and  since  it  is  a  power,  its  action  must  be  harmonious 
and  in  unison  with  its  end  and  object.  Hence  the  members  are 
organized,  and  the  functions  performed  as  a  unit.  This  unit,  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  these  necessities,  is  the  subordinate 
institution  called  government^  of  the  nature  and  object  of  which 
we  have  already  endeavored  to  give  some  explanation.  Thus  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  government,  though  not  the 
State,  is  an  unavoidable,  indispensable,  and  essential  element  in 
the  State. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  members  of  the  State,  and 
what  its  objects. 

If  those  elements,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  State  to 
exist,  can  be  called  members,  a  very  considerable  number  may  be 
summed  up.  Population — ^that  is;  men,  women  and  children, 
whether  bond  or  free,  or  both — ^territory,  property,  laws,  officers, 
armies,  navies,  courts,  &e.,  &c,  are  all  essential  to  the  existence 
of  States.  Are  they,  on  this  account,  members  of  the  State  ? 
Air,  water,  &c.,  are  indispensable  elements  of  support  to  the  ani- 
mal frame ;  are  they  members  7  The  human  mind,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  brutes,  are  utterly  essential ;  are  they  members  of  the 
body  which  the  serve  to  control  and  preserve?  Man,  being  an 
organic  body,  the  co-operative  functions  of  which  are  manifestly 
divisible  into  two  grand  classes,  mental  and  physical,  it  follows 
that  his  mind  id  as  truly  a  part'  of  him  as  the  matter  which  forms 
his  visible  body.  Besides,  the  preservation  and  development  of 
the  latter  are  just  as  uecessaiy  to  the  continuancer  of  the  former, 
as  the  healthful  existence  of  the  former  is  to  the  well-being  dT  the 
latter.  In  this  respect  the  mind  is  the  active,  the  body  the  path 
sive  agent  in  the  organic  whole.  The  one  wills,  the  other  per- 
forms. And  so  it  is,  we  think,  in  the  State.  Its  members  may 
be  classed  into  active  and  passive  agents ;  Man  and  Law  being 
active,  the  rest  passive.  The  former  teniZZ,  the  latter  ^^orm. 
Society,  that  is,  man  aod  the  laws  he  makes,  either  eonjointly 
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irith  or  direetfy  trough  government,  direct$;  the  rest  obey, 
Bonaparte,  the  representative  of  the  Frehch  State,  directed  the 
eoAquest  of  Europe ;  his  armies  executed  it.  'the  General  As- 
iembly  of  South  Carolina,  embodying  the  authority  of  the  State, 
enacts  laws  for  the  protection  of  property,  of  reputation,  or  of 
Bfe,  or  of  liberty,  industry,  &c. ;  the  passive  agents  obey ;  pros* 
perity,  peace  and  security  result.  Again:  is  the  Amazon  no 
important  part  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  7  Or  is  the  land  lying 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  an  in- 
significant meniber  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ? 

As  to  the  oljeets  of  die  State,  it  is  plain  ^that  they  are  those 
of  society.  The  State  protects  the  individual  and  his  property ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  protect  itself.  Hence  its  power 
and  right  to  hang  the  traitor,  and  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
its  enemies.  But,  enough  of  this.  We  fear  our  reader  is  even 
more  tired  of  our  jargon  than  we  are.  Hence  we  beg  permission^ 
to.  define  the  term  State,  as  it  will  be  intended  to  be  understood 
in  the  sequeL 

As  soon  as  a  large  body  of  men  find  themselves  associated  upon 
coterminous  territopry,  with  common  interests  and  common  dan-' 
gers, .  a  series  of  common  impulses^  objects  and  aims^  wishes, 
enterprises,  schemes  and  withal  vices  spring  up.  In  addition  to 
these  come  a  set  of  customs^  rights,  privileges,  manners,  conven- 
tional forms  and  an  endless  string  of  results  which  are  universally 
recognised  and  established.  All  these  together  c<mstitute  what 
is  called  the  social  system.  And  the  tacit  and  universal  assent 
to  them,  which  is,  in  fact,  co-extensive  with  them,  is  the  thing 
called  the  ^<  social  compact."  The  community  thus  brought  to- 
gether ahd  united  and  bound  by  this  system  and  compact  into  one 
body,  having,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  common  policy  in  view,* 
is  appropriately  styled  the  "body  politic."  When  we  add  to  this 
the  occupation  of  land  immediately  adjacent,  that  of  one  man  to 
another,  of  one  fiunily  to  another,  and  of  one  tribe  or  clan  to 
another,  we  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  elements  of  a  State. 
There  is,  however,  another  which  must  crown  the  whole  before 
the  idea  is  complete.  Every  element  just  enumerated  may  be 
perfectly,  blended  and  yet  a  mere  protmee  be  the  result — a  mere 
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iaribntarj  or  dependent  district.  The  grand  cardiztal  element  in 
the  structure  of  States  is  the  exercise  of  power  frpm  which  there 
is  no  appeal  save  that  of  arms.  There  must  be  a  power  inherei^ 
in  the  community  from  which  no  State  or  individual  can  find  a 
liuman  tribunal  to  appeal-r-a  power  supreme.  Let  this  (drowning 
condition  be  added  and  the  idea  of  a  State  lis  completed.  That 
which  was  dependent  becomes  independent,  and  what  was  provin- 
eial  is  now  9overeiffn.  With  thi^  brief  explanation  let  us  xmder* 
stand  a  State  to  be — an  association  of  men  upon  coterminous 
territory;  for  their  muttud  security,  good  conduct  and  protection 
from  each  others  violence  as  well  as  their  oommon  defence  against 
putward  dangers  and  the  general  protection,  preservation  and 
promotion  of  individual  interests,  happiness,  rights  and  privileges; 
having  within  itself  the  supreme  source  of  political  power  and  the 
control  of  its  own  afiairs  through  the  agency  of  government. 
-  The  ^^social  compact "  is  another  term  the  import  of  which  is 
fi^eqiiently  misunderstood  and  will  be  ezplamed  at  this  plaee. 
^e  have  said  that  the  tacit  and  universal  assent  which  manidnd 
gives  to  a  multitude  of  practices,  oustoofis  and  poHcies  is  called  by 
this  name.  It  remains  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  term 
and.  its  true  signification  will  become  evident.  Compact  means  in 
general  terms  '^  an  agreement  or  covuiant  between  two  or  more 
persons,  in  which  each  party  binds  himself  .to  do  or  forbear  some 
act  and  each  acquires  a  right  to  what  the  other  ptomises.''  It  is 
not  always  that  such  agreements  are  written,  nor  is  it  always 
necessary  that  tiiey  should  be  formally,  made  to  foe  morally  bind- 
ing. "  Natural  law  requires  that  if  one  person  accepts  from 
another  a  service  he  should  render  something  in  return  whether 
this  be  expressly  agreed  upon  or  only  impU^d  from  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking.  Mutual  promises  also  are  bondings  at  least  by 
natural  law,  if  one  of  the  parties  has  thereby  been  induced  to  act ; 
for  if  he  does  not  receive  the  thing  stipulated  for,  he  suffers 
wrong."  From  this  it  appears  that  compacts  may  be  divided  into 
two  grand  classes-^-one  bei&g  express  agreements,  the  other  agree^ 
ments  by  fair  implication.  Thus,  if  we  go  to  a  .market,  and  stipu- 
late with  a  vendor  to  pay  a  certain  price  for. a  certain  artiele  the 
tenns  of  agreement  are  expressed ;  but  if  we  receive  the  artide 
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without  any  price  being  agreed,  upon^  the  implication  is  that  w^ 
should  pay  the  (mstomary  sum.  It  is  under  the  latter  class  of 
agreements  that  the  social  cotnpaet  falls.  It  id  indeed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  these  little  implied  agreements  that  the  '^  com*- 
pact "  is  in  jpart  made  up^  Bat  further,  there  are  mutual  obliga- 
tions which,  without  partaking  the  nature  of  even  a  pronuse,  are 
pre-eminently  binding  among  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  men 
should  do  those  things  only  which  they  have  promised;  for,  in  the 
first  placid,  it  is  evident  no  one  can  foresee  the  events  and  circum- 
stances which  lie  concealed  in  the  future,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  do  nothing  but  what  one  has  promised  would  be  to  confine  hu- 
man existence  to  the  dull  routine  of  mere  machinery.  There  are, 
in  fact,  a  series  of  obligatiotis  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only 
to  the  existence  of  society  but'  to  the  preservation  of  the  race 
which  could  in  no  event  take  the  form  of  a  promise,  but  which  in 
every  case  it  would  be  considered  criminal  to  disregard.  The 
mariner  atiiea  can  not  have  promised  upon  a  certain  day  and  at 
a  certain  point  to. rescue  a  suffering  crew  from  their  impending 
destiUcfcion,  but  when  the  time  and  place  is  reached,  if  he  discovers 
a  sinking  ship,  is  his  obligation  to  save  the  crew  a  bit  the  less  be- 
cause they  are  all  strangers  and  he  has  never  promised  to  come 
to  their  assistance  ?  Nature  has  plai>ted  in  the  human  heart  not 
only  the  sympathy  which  urges  us  to  the  help  of  those  in  peril, 
but  a  very  keen  perception  of  consequences  which  teaches  us  to 
propitiate  others  lest  in  our  day  of  need  there  are  none  who  will 
aid  us.  These  truths  are  so  generally  recognised  among  every 
people  that  a  sort  of  claim  exists  for  those  things  which  were 
ne^r  promised  and  those  services  which  were  never  contracted 
for.  This  claim,  &lling  mutually  to  the  lot  of  all  men,  system- 
atises  a  sort  of  code  from  which  every  man  may  read  the  duties 
he  must  perform  to  his  fellow  and  the  claims  he  has  upon  them. 
Both  he  and  they,  having  thus  a  system  of  obligations  established 
between  them,  stand  in  the  true  light  of  contractors.  They  ex- 
pect from  each  other  certain  things  and  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  them,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  no  formal  stipulation. 
The  drowning  man  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  surround  him,  and  they,  if  they  fail  to  render  it  must 
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^ver  be  oonscioiiB  of  haying  omitted,  a  most  solemn  and  importaat 
duty.  On  the  other  band,  the.  condemned  nmrderer  having 
violated  the  dearest  right  of  a  fellow  man  in  taking  his  very  life,  is 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  those  motires  which  indneed  the  rescue 
of  the  drowning  man,  and  instead  of  having  help  he  is  gtbbetted 
without  rmnorfle  and  receives  only  the  commisseration  of  the  sor- 
ronnding  mnltitnde. 

Upon  these  and  like  considerations  it  is  at  once  se^i  how  well 
applied  the  word  compact  is  to  the  social  code.  But  there  is 
another  view  which  illustrates  the  difiiBrence  between  the  sodal 
and  all  other  compacts.  In  the  every  day  intercourse  of  life,  in 
all  our  social  relations,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  both  to  the  ex- 
istence of  society  and  the  realization  of  our  common  ideas  of 
justice,  that  a  very  considerable  degree-  of  confidence  must  be 
reposed  by  every  man  in  his  neighbor.  There  are  a  vast  number 
of  natural  or  social  laws  which  look  to  the  opinion  0I  dodetj  akne 
for  their  execution  and  these  go  to  make  up  the  social  code  or 
compact.  And  the  great  difference  between  this,  and  all  othw 
compacts  is  that  in  this  there  is  a  degree  of  obligation  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  arbitrary  6r  conventioinid  law,  and  can  only  be  en^ 
forced  by  the  public  opinion  of  tociety  as  developed  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  community ;  while  in  all  others  this  involuntary 
obligation  is  not  the  grand  ess  wtial  element,  but  conventional  law 
IS  su£Eicient  to  enforce  the  contract  The  penalty  of  violating  a 
great  international  Jaw,  or  the  severity  of  the  civil  code  may 
ensure  the  strictest  observance  of  a  compact  betwe^  the  parties 
to  which  there  is  no  confidence  or  sense  of  moral  obligation  what- 
ever. It  is  true,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  has  become  fbB 
duty  of  legislatures  to  ^^  provide  for  special  cases,  to  establish 
certain  forms,  and  to  fix  according  to  rules  founded  upon  expe* 
rienoe  the  effects  of  each  promise;"  but  legislation  can  do  no 
more.  The  law  may  require  a  certain  ceremony  before  maniage 
but  it  is  an  obligation  beyond  the  reach  of  HI  human  law  that 
alone  can  effect  the  observance  of  the  oontract  The  law  may 
give  the  parent  ample  authority  ovw  the  child  and  require  the 
strictest  filial  obedience,  yet  it  is  purely  that  engrafted  principle 
of  our  nature,  which,  is  refined  by  our  social  intercourse,  and 
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guarded  by  the  paUic  sentiment  of  mankind,  which  forces  the  wild^ 
turbulent,  and  impetuous  youth  to  regard  the  commands  of  his 
feeble  and  helpless  old  mother.  Like  these  are  those  sentiments 
which  bind  men  to  their  country  and  convert  the  mere  citizen  of 
yesterday  into  the  brave  patriot  of*  to-day.  Like  these  are 
those  noble  principles  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  which  draw 
the  faithful  subject  closer  and  still  closer  to  l^e  side  of  his  sore^ 
reign  as  adversity,  danger  and  perplexity  gather  in  sombre  gloom 
over  his  State.  Like  these  are  those  startling  impulses  of  reckloss 
daring  which  hurry,  men  through  the  hazards  of  the  bloodiest  field 
for  the  romantic  honor  of  a  flag,  or  light  up  the  torches  of  a  Moscow 
for  the  expulsion  of  a  conquering  foe.  Like  these,  in  short,  are 
all  the  ties  and  principles  of  the  social  compact — ^immutable,  unal^ 
terable  and  far  above*  the  mere  drudgery  of  obedience  to  laws  and 
observance  of.  promises,  •which  only  at  great  risk  we  can  venture 
to  violate.  In  fine,  we  must  understand  by  the  social  compact 
not  a  mere  regular  agreement  in  which  all  the  individuals  of  the 
community  have  assembled  together,  and  given  their  hand  and 
seal  as  gages  of  their  acquiescence — but  a  system  of  obligations, 
recognitions  of  right  and  establishments  of  duty,  which  has  thrust 
itself  upon  mankind  independently  of,  and  even  in  spite  of  arbi- 
trary law* 

The  word  ^  Sovereign  "  has  perhaps  more  than  any  other  been 
indiscriminately  misapplied  by  political  writers.  It  is  that  which 
at  this  day  should  be  most  thoroughly  understood,  at  least  in  this 
country.  The  ^^  sovereign ''  means  the  source  from  which  all  ac- 
knowledged political  power  emanates.  Sovereignty  is,  humanly 
speaking,  supreme  power.  A  power  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal—over which  there  is  no  supervisor — and  between  which  and 
another  there  is  no  arbiter.  Every  community  having  within  it- 
self supreme  power,  together  with  the  other  essentials  enumera* 
ted,  has  already  been  described  as  a  State,  but  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Revolution,  the  t^rm  ^^  Sovereign 
State)"  has  got  into  common  use,  as  though  a  State,  properly 
qpeaking,  could  be  otherwise  than  sovereign.  ^^  Free,  sovereign 
and  independent"  State,  means  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
word  State.     They  are  beautiful  pre-fixtures  to  be  sure,  and  were 
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oopioosly  used,  as  tliejr  bow  .are,  to  imprefis  upon  mek'^i  minds  the 
fact,  that  what  were  once  King  QeorgQ^s  Provinces^  have  now  be- 
come States,  and  are,  in  consequence,  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent. They,  are  not  necessary,  and  only  objecti(mable  on  the 
ground  that  their  use  would  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  States, 
which  are  not  free,  sovereign  and  independent,  just  as  the  expres- 
sion, cold,  frozen  ice,  would  induce  the  enquiry,  wheth^  there 
was  any  ice  which  is  not  cold  and  frozen.  Sovereignty,  abstractly 
speaMng,  is  that  power  by  virtue,  of  which  a  community  '^  may 
adopt  whatever  laws  it  pleases  for  the  regulation  of  its  domestic 
concerns,  and  as  to  its  external  relations,  is  not  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge any  superior."  The  result  of  civilizaticm  and  Ghristiani^ 
is  a  wholesome  tempering  of  this  supreme  power^  and  States  are 
now  considered  as  ^^  having  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  rights  to 
enforce,  and  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  great  principles  of 
justice,  which  are  applicable  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
each  nation  and  its  own  subjects,  and  between  each  nation  and 
eVery  other  nation." 

In  States  like  ours,  where  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  franchised  men — the  people^^-HKnd  which  are  significantly 
called  popular  Bover^gfUies  in  contratfistinction  to  monarqhies,  the 
people  have  the  inalienable  right  to  exercise  supremo  power  over 
themselves  and  whatever  belongs  to  them,  without  responsibility, 
under  the  limitations  mentioned  above,  to  any  other  people.  Such 
exercise  of  power  cannot  rightfully  be  questioned,  unless  it  occa- 
sions manifest  injury  to  the  people  or  government  which  under- 
takes to  question  it ;  and  in  such  an  event,  there  is  no  common  arbi- 
ter, for  all  sovereigns  are  equal,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  earthly  power  superior  to 
any.  And  this  tarings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  abuses  of  the 
word  which  so  many  have  fallen  into. 

We  constantly  hear  of  "  domestic  sovereignty  **  and  "  foreign 
jsovereignty,"  the  sovereignty  of  government,  and  even  of  govern- 
ment being  partly  sovereign  and  partly  not.  These  errors  all  flow 
from  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  attributes  of  supr^nacy— from  the 
idea  that  sovereignty  is  a  thing  capable  of  subdivision  and  qualifi- 
cation.   Sovereignty  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  indivisible. 
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It  is  true,  powers  ihiist  he  delegated  in  trust  to  goveruments  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  society,  but  we  must  not  for- 
get, they  are  delegated  for  certain  purposes  only,  and  are  not 
taken  from  the  sovereign,  the  great  source  of  all  legal  power.  So 
far  from  these  It^eing  a  division  of  sovereignty,  the  delegated  pow* 
ers  remain  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  sovereign,  and 
revert  back  whenever  the  term  for  which  the  agency  was  granted 
has  expired,  the  purposes  have  failed  to  be  accomplished,  or,  in 
any  other  case,  under  the  circumstances  of  which,  the  sovereign 
sees  fit  to  recall  them.  But  it  is  not  even  optional  whether  the 
supreme  power  in  States  shall  be  indivisible.  It  would  be  as  idle 
to  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  separating  a  man's 
heart  from  his  lungs  in  order  that  he  may  live  and  be  better  for  it^ 
as  to  attempt  to  show  how  soverei^ty  can  exist  in  fractional  parts. 
The  very  supposition  of  a  division  is  irreconcilable  with  the  mean- 
ing of  supreme  power.  How  can  anything  be  supreme  which  is 
not  complete^  aiid  how  can  anything  be  complete  which  is  divided  ? 
Besides,  if  a  division  is  possible  who  is  to  set  limits  to  it  ?  We 
have  seen,  and  our  senses  admonish  us,  that  all  sovereigns  stand 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ;  and  we  must  remember,  if  sov- 
ereignty can  be  diidded  in  one  respect  it  can  be  in  another.  If 
one  part  can  be  sundered  forever  so  can  another,  and  if  two  parts 
can  be  taken  away  and  the  sovereign  continue  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  those  whose  parts  have  not  been  taken  away, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  third  part  could  not  be  lopped  off  and  the 
equality  be  still  preserved.  This  process  may  be  continued  till 
all  the  other  parts  are  gone  except  one  and  the  result  would  be  a 
State  with  but  one  part  of  sovereignty  equal  to  others  which  have 
all  the  parts,  or  again :  Let  us  suppose  a  State  to  have  divided  its 
supreme  power  into  two  equal  parts  with  the  same  care  and  pre- 
cision that  a  yankee  fisherman  would  divide  one  of  his  mackerel 
in  the  curing  process.  Whatever  becomes  of  one  half,  the  other 
remaining  with  the  State,  continues  equal  with  those  which  are  en- 
tire. But  suppose  the  other  half  given  to  a  company  of  men. 
Since  one  half  is  always  equal  to  the  other,  this  company  must  be 
as  sovereign  as  the  State.    But  we  have  just  seen,  upon  the  es* 
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tablished  principle  of  equality  between  States,  that  this  State,Trith 
its  half  sovereign,  is  eqoal  to  all  otiiers,  and  since  '^  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, '^  and  we  have 
thb  company  equal  to  the  State,  and  the  State  equal  to  all  other 
States,  it  follows,  the  company  is  equal  to  any  State  in  Christen- 
dom— ^a  proposition  quite  as  absurd  to  the  political  reasoner,  as  it 
would  be  to  the  fisherman  that  his  half  mackerel  is  equal  to  any  of 
the.  whole  ones  he  has  in  his  assortment.  But  the  absurdity  would 
not  end  with  having  two  parts,  each  equal  to  the  whole.  By  the 
same  process  these  halves  may  be  divided  into  quarters,  the  quar- 
ters into  eighths,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitumj  xmtiV  the  unprece- 
dented result  is  attained — an  infinite  number  of  parts  each  equal 
to  the  whole.  The  idea  of  divisibility  is  thus  clearly  reduced  to 
an  absurdity,  and  it  follows  thence  thut  no  part  of  sovereignty  can 
be  taken  from  a  State  without  annihilating  the  equality  it  had, 
virtually  divesting  it  of  its  entire  sovereignty*  In  short  sovereignty 
is  indivisible. 

It  was  the  result  of  this  conviction  when  Alexander  Hamilton 
declared,  in  the  Federal  Convention,  '^  Two  sovereignties  cannot 
co-exist  within  tjie  same  limits,''  and  when  Governor  Morris,  be- 
fore the  same  body,  said,  '^  In  all  communities  there  must  be  one 
supreme  power,  and  one  only."  Mr.  Calhoun  says,  ^  There  is 
no  difficulty  in'  understanding  how  powers,  appertaining  to  sove- 
reignty, may  be  divided,  and  the  exercise  of  one  portion  <lelegated 
to  one  set  of  agents,  and  another  to  another ;  or  how  sovereignty 
may  be  vested  in  one  man,  or  in  a  few,  or  in  many.  But  how 
sovereignty  itself — ^the  supreme  power— can  be  divided,  how  the 
people  of  the  several  States  can  be  partly  sovereign  and  partly 
not  sover^gn — partly  supreme  and  partly  not  supreme,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive.  Sovereignty  is  an  entire  thing — ^to  divide  is 
to  destroy  it."  Bousseau  goes  a  step  further :  ^^La  souveratnete 
ne  pent  etre  representeey  par  la  mime  raison  qu'ette  nepeut  itre 
alienee;  eUe  cofuiste  eseerttiettementdans  la  volante  gerUralej  et  la 
vohnte  ne  se  represente  point :  eUe  egt  la  mim^,  ou  eUe  eut  avtre; 
il  n*y  a  point  de  milieu.  Lee  depvtee  dupeupU  ne  eont  done  point 
ee9  representans^  He  ne  %ont  que  ees  eommieeaires  ;  He  ne  peuvent 
rien  conclure  definitivement,     Toute  hi  que  U  peuple  en  pereonne 
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n*apa$  ratifieej  est  nvUe;  ee  n^est  pamt  une  M"  And  though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  last-mentioned 
writer,  that  of  ike  three  American  statesmen  will  be  found  to  rest 
upon  the  true  basis,  and  to  be  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
States  can  be  erected.  E.  B.  B. 


Art.  IX. — ^Northern  Periodicals  versus  the  South. 

1.  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.    August,  1854. 

2.  Putnam' e  New  Monthly — a  Magazine  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture and  Art*     September,  1854. 

The  subject  of  politics  appears  to  be  a  tempting  theme  to  every 
branch  of  the  American  press.  The  daily  journals  certainly  con- 
aider  themselves  its  appropriate  and  peculiar  eicponents,  and  at 
liberty  to  issue  column  after  column,  of  any  complexion  which 
their  readers  will  endure ;  but  many  weeklies  are  equally  as  much 
engrossed,  and  to  the  literary  monthlies  and  quarterlies  alone 
have  we  been  able  hitherto  to  turn  with  the  certainty  of  not  being 
greeted  with  extended  tirades  against  opinions,  the  very  fact  of 
declaiming  against  which  serves  only  to  irritate  their  advocates, 
and  change  into  obstinacy  what  before  was  only  firm  conviction. 

But  alas  for  conservatism !  Even  the  so-called  literary  journals, 
failing  to  draw  the  distinction  between  questions  purely  social  and 
those  involving  politics  in  their  bitterest  phase,  have  at  length 
entered  the  arena,  and  undertaken  to  animadvert  upon  the  views 
and  practice  of  an  entire  section  of  the  American  Union, 

Nearly  five  years  ago,  the  Messrs.  Harper,  the  most  enterpri- 
sing and  wealthy  publishers  in  the  country,  gave  notice  of  their 
intention  to  issue  a  literary  magazine,  which  should  meet  the 
wants  of  the  ^^  American  people,  rather  than  those  of  any  par- 
ticular class  or  profession,"  and  politics  were  especially  to  be* 
eschewed.  When  the  first  numbers  appeared,  many  were  disap- 
pointed, but  most  were  pleased ;  there  was  a  great  lack  of  origi- 
ndity,  but  there  was  also  a  considerable  fund  of  amusement.  The 
publishers  had  not  secured  any  great  proportion  of  their  country's 
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talent  for  their  contributions,  bnt  they  had  presented  a  yei^ 
i:eadable  work,  and  men  were  satisfied.  The  publishers'  notice 
upon  the  coFer  did  certainly  allude,  as  a  feature  of  the  magazine, 
to  editorial  articles,  in  which  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  would 
be  considered  with  ability  and  independence ;  but  no  one,^at  least 
at  the  South,  supposed  that  the  "  leading  topics  of  the  day ''  were 
to  include  political  subjects,  on  which  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
country  were  engaged  in  a  continual  controversy,  so  heated,  as  to 
threaten  civil  disruption.  Kor  was  it  imagined  that  the  editor's 
"independence  ajid  ability"  would  bring  him  into  conflict  with 
nearly  half  his  countrymen,  by  his  denunciations  alike  of  their 
p^rinciples  and  their  practice,  and  his  support  of  views  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  render  their  social  and  political  situation  inse- 
cure and  dangerous. 

This  the  South,  which  forms  an  important  portion  of  that 
"American  people,"  whose  taste  the  publishers  profess  to  have 
so  carefully  studied,  could  not  anticipate ;  and  it  was  neither  de- 
sired nor  intended  that  it  should  be  anticipated.  The  time  for 
that  had  not  yet  come ;  the  magazine  was  young ;  public  favor  in 
all  quarters  was  to  be  propitiated ;  people  and  press,  South  as  well 
as  North,  were  to  be  enlisted ;  it  was  to  "take  "—to  be  an  old,  as, 
well  as  a  welcome  visitor,  before  liberties  could  be  attempted ;  it 
was  to  become,  by  custom  and  habit,  a  necessity  of  literary  life, 
and  not  a  mere  luxury,  or  even  a  comfort ;  it  was  to  become  so 
essential  to  the  relaxation  of  the  student  and  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  gossip-monger — to  the  lay  hours  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
existence  of  the  boarding-school  miss — ^to  the  traveller's  equipage 
and  the  lawyer's  intermission  from  study,  as  not  for  "  light  and 
transient  causes,"  or  even  for  gra^e  ones,  to  be  cast  aside.  All 
this  it  was  to  have  been,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  pervelrt  it  into 
a  vehicle  for  the  circulation  of  social  and  political  poison,  by  its 
^^  impartial  and  independent  discussions"  of  subjects  which  it  was 
implicitly  pledged  never  to  touch. 

.  Bearing  so  fair  a  countenanoe,  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine" 
met  with  rapid  success  and  a  constantly  increasing  circulation. 
Southern  editors  lauded,  ^.nd  Southern  citizens  patronized  it,  until 
the  publishers'  hope  of  its  becoming  a  literary  necessity  seemed 
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far  advanced  towards  realization.  Even  when  its  sole  (or  chief) 
editor,  without  relinquishing  his  connection,  assumed  the  conduct 
of  an  acknowledged  firee-^oil  daily  paper,  Southern  confidence, 
although  slightly  alfumed  was  soon  restpred.  Indeed,  there  was 
BO  change  in  the  tone  of  the  '^monthly,''  and  hence,  no  reasona- 
ble ground  of  objection  to  the  editor.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come.  Whether,  in  the  number  which  heads  this  article,  the  pub- 
lishers thought  the  time  had  come,  or  not,  we  are  unprepared  to 
say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  editor's  "  Uniow  Saving"  articlg 
of  thatononth  was  a  serious^bluhder.  If  they  really  desired,  in 
good  faith,  not  to  offend  against  that  spirit  of  '^  uniform  approba- 
tion and  encouragement,"  which  the  Southern,  as  well  as  the 
Northern,  portion  of  the  American  people  had  accorded  to  their 
periodical,  the  iirticle  cited  was  simply  a  great  and  unpardonable 
error.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  plan  was,  as  we  have  suggested, 
to  create  and  secure  the  confidence  of  all  sections  before  vio- 
lating that  of  any,  they  have  grossly  deceived  themselves.  Trucj 
they  had  confidence;  but  it  was  not  a  confidence  of  l^at  stamp 
which  believes  that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  nor  is  our  at- 
tachment to  the  work  so  strong  as  to  admit  that  we  had  ^^  better 
'suffer  the  evil  than  part  with  the  cause."  They  have  been  pre> 
mature  in  exposing  their  contemplated  course ;  their  poison  is  too 
abruptly  tendered ;  it  is  not  insidious  enough,  for,  although  not 
labelled,  it  is  only  too  perceptible.  It  is  not  like  the  deadly  .drug 
that  adds  a  zest  to  the  viand  which  contains  it,  but  a  dose  given 
boldly  and  in  goodly  quantity,  to  be  succeeded  by  other  doses, 
with  intervals,  of  course,  but  equaUy  bold  and  deadly,  each  of 
which  will  probably  find  its  victims. 

The  article  in  question  contains  various  comments  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  in  the  usual  "  trimmer"-like  tone  of  af- 
fected moderation.  But  the  editor's  real  sentiments  are  given  in 
various  expressions  which,  if  they  convey  the  truth,  ought  to  ren- 
der him,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  a  sympathizer  with  the  abol- 
itionists, instead  of  being,  as  he  pretends,  a  denouncer  of  their 
doctrines.  He  "  shares,  and  warmly  shares,  the  common  feeling 
of  the  North,"  with  regard  to  the  Nebraska  bill ;  he  alludes  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  "the  many  dark  features  of  slavery 
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as  it  now  exists/'  and  conolades  his  article  by  giving  three  po- 
sitions, one  of  which  "the  practical  philanthropist"  must  advo- 
yocate.  To  wit :  "  1st.  Servitude,  with  its  rights  as  well  as  du- 
ties, defined  by  law,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  individual  will — 
a  servitude  made  as  humane  as  legislation,  and  the  social  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  can  possibly  render  it,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  moral  and  physical  good  of  the  serving  race,  as  well  as  to  the 
profit  of  the  master — ^we  may  even  say  with  a  special  regard  to 
the  former,  as  more  imperatively  demanded  by  the  inferior  and 
dependent  condition.  Such  is  the  only  form  of  slavery,  in  which 
it  can  possibly  be  shielded  from  the  reprobation  of  every  enlight- 
ened conscience.  • 

2nd.  Political  fr6edop,  with  social  degradation,  arising  inevita- 
bly from  the  -antagonism  of  two  races  on  the  same  soil,  with  social 
jealousies  and  contempts  unmitigated  by  the  ties  of  social  de- 
pendence. 

"  If  we  cannot  bear  the  first,"  he  continues,  "  if  a  true  regard 
for  human  dignity  makes  intolerable  the  thought  that  perpetual 
servitude,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  should  be  the  lot  of  any  portion 
of  the  human  race — ^if  our  souls  still  more  revolt  at  ihe  second^ 
as  presenting  the  worst  evils  of  slavery,  without  any  of  its  more 
humanizing  counteracting  traits;  there  is,  then,  but  one  condition 
left.    We  have  to  choose — 

.  3rd.  The  separation  of  the  two  races,  and  the  exodus  of  one  of 
ihem,  at  whatever  expense  of  toil  and  treasure  it  may  have  to  be 
accomplished.  Removed  to  Africa  they  might  acquire,  from  mere 
change  of  locality,  a  social  and  political  energy  that  would  make 
them  the  civili^ers  of  that  vast  continent.  Bemaining  where  they 
are,  they  are  a  cause  of  degeneracy,  and  that  too,  to  both  races. 
Whether  in  servitude,  or  in  a  nominal  and  degraded  freedom,  they 
have  all  the  vices  of  civilization  without  any  of  the  energies  or 
virtues  of  barbarism.  The  only  remedy,  then,  that  reaches  the 
very  core  of  the  evil  is,  that  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  original 
wrong  ;  in  other  words,  the  separation  of  races  so  unrighteously 
and  so  imnaturally  combined,  and  for  this  there  is  needed  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  Union.  K  there  were  no  other  reason 
this  alone  should  secure  for  it  the  best  counsels  of  eveiy  patriot 
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statesman,  the  most  ardent  exertions  of  every  enlightened  phil- 
anthropist," 

Truly,  the  South  must  appreciate  the  editor's  reason  for  desir- 
ing to  preserve  the  Union !  The  article  is  by  no  means  an  able 
one ;  it  contains  no  sentiments  or  views  original  in  themselves ; 
they  are  original  only  as  appearing  where  we  did  not  expect  to 
see  them,  and  where,  we  must  think,  the  editor  had,  in  good  faith, 
no  right  to  express  them.  But  what  else  can  we  look  for  ?  Have 
we  not  really  been  a  little  too  blind  and  confiding  ?  Ought  we 
to  expect  Mr.  Eaymondj  of  Harper's  Magazine,  to  continue  writ- 
ing very  differently  from  Mr.  Raymond  of  Harper's  Free-Soil ' 
N.  Y.  Times  ?  We  know  the  latter  to  be  by  no  means  impartial 
or  independent ;  and  we  know  that  he  entertains  certain  opinions 
hostile  to  us,  of  which  his  newspaper  is  the  avowed  advocate  ;  is 
it  then  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  can  long  restrain  his  pen 
in  the  "  monthly,"  especially  when  he  has  the  public  permission 
to  "  consider  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  ?" 

In  similar  bad  faith,  with  greater  virulence,  and  with  less  ex- 
cuse, are  we  and  our  institutions  denounced  in  the  September 
number  of  the  other  notable  monthly,  which  appears  at  the  head 
of  our  article.  We  say  with  less  excuse,  because,  in  Harper's  de- 
partment for  the  "  Record  of  Current  Events,"  political  occur- 
rences were  admitted  as  items  of  news,  but  without  comment ; 
whereas,  Putnam  had  no  provision  for  political  matters,  either  in 
his  title  or  in  any  of  his  departments.  '  The  work  has  been  re- 
ceived and  patronized  at  the  South,  as  one  treating  of  ^^  Literature, 
Science  and  Art ;"  and  we  maintain  that  it  is  a  violation,  alike  of 
good  faith  and  good  taste,  to  insert  in  it  an  article  full  of  the  coarsest 
invective  against  slavery,  slave-holders,  and  every  one  having  the 
slightest  connection,  or  acting  at  all  in  concert  with  the  South 
and  her  interests.  The  author  indulges  in  expressions  which  nei- 
ther aid  his  arguments,  nqr  embellish  his  diction ;  not  even  the 
great  apostle  of  abolition,  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  often 
equalled  his  unqualified  abuse.  He  professes  to  have  an  ^^  utter 
contempt"  for  many  things,  and  among  them,  we  suppose,  he  in- 
cludes truth  and  decency ;    but  we  insert  extracts  from  some  of 

his  precious  paragraphs,  and  do  him  no  injustice  by  the  selection. 
Hear  him: 
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**  The  leaden  of  diis  pro-fikveiy  party,  perceinng,  at  on  early  day, 
that  they  should  ,play  a  losing  game,  if  they  attempted  to.  stand  alone, 
trusting  to  the  ordinary  means  of  success — to  the  natural  supremacy  of 
talent,  to  the  growth  of  numbers,  and  to  the  rectitude  of  their  cause — 
hit  upon  the  available  ezp^ient  of  identifying  liiemselyefl  with  the 
popular  party  of  the  North;  and  then,  having  accomplished  that,  of 
gradually  directing  that  party  to  the  defence  and  spread  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines.  Not  satisfied  with  the  concession,  which  every  intelligent 
and  judicious  Northerner  was  then  glad  to  make — ^that  slavery  was  a  sys- 
tem exclusively  within  the  control  of  the  States — it  first  insinuated  and 
then  insisted  that  slavery  was  not  to  be  discussed  at  all  at  the  North, 
because  a  moral  interference  was  quite  as  intolerable,  they  said,  as  a  direct 

E>litical  interference.  This  pretension,  which  was  just  the  same  as  if 
ussia  or  Turkey  should  insist  that  the  principles  of  absolutism  should 
not  be  discussed  in  the  United  States,  because  Russia  and  Turkey  had 
commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States,  yet  found  merchants  sordid 
enough  to  instigate  mobs  against  those  who  questioned  it,  and  politicians 
wicked  enough  to  entrench  it  behind  the  laws.  Yet  the  labor  of  sanctity 
did  not  stop  there,  but  was  drawn  around  regions  in  which  all  the  States 
were  clearly  and  equally  interested — ^as  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  public  lands ;  while  the  Post  Office,  common  to  all,  was  forbidden  to 
carry  '  incendiary  documents,'  as  every  argument  or  appeal  against  the 
system  was  called,  and  petitions  to  Congress,  referring  in  the  remotest 
manner  to  it,  were  treated  with  contumely  and  the  utmost  disdain.  It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  an  eminent  leader  of  the  South — ^for  Mr.  J. 
0.  Calhoun,  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  State — U>  engage  in  an  official 
defence  of  it  before  the  tribunal  of  the  world,  and  to  disgrace  the  nation 
(we  do  not  use  too  strong  a  term)  by  representing  the  Federal  Bepublic 
as  the  apologist  and  deftnder  of  the  most  mean  and  most  offensive  spe- 
cies of  despotism. 

*'  This  point  once  reached,  it  was  easy  to  take  a  bolder  stand,  and  to 
clamor,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  partizan  heat,  for  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  those  new  luid  virgin  territories  which  Providence  had  opened 
on  our  Western  borders,  as  we  had  fondly  hoped,  for  the  reception  of  the 
outcast  republicans  of  Europe,  and  for  a  new  and  grander  display  of  the 
beneficent  influence  of  republicanism.  And  this  impudent  claim — a 
claim  which  had  no  validity  in  law  nor  sanction  in  humanity — ^the  pre- 
tence that  a  local  institution,  existing  entirely  by  municipal  usage, 
and  without  an  iota  of  validity  beyond  that,  should  override  all 
considerations  of  justice  and  policy,  under  a  threat  of  civil  war,  in  case 
of  its  disallowance — ^was  not  too  much  (not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  as  Mr.  Snagsby  says  in  Bleak  House)  for  the  forbearance  of  the 
North,  in  its  ardent  devotion  to  the  peace  and  the  Union !  Ah !  how 
one  submission  begets  another,  until  the  chains  of  a  crushing  seMtude 
are  riveted  around  the  necks  of^  the  victim !  The  Southern  party,  thus 
triumphing  in  the. territories,  demanded,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  free 
States  should  be  made  a  huiidng-ground.for  slaves;  that  every  man  at 
the  North  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  what  no  gentleman  of  the 
South  would  do  for  himself,  or  could  be,  under  any  circumstances,  forced 
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to  do  forothen/t.  e.y  put  hiioBelf  on  a  level  with  bloodhounds,  and  be- 
come a  slave-catcher;  and  the  law  was  passed!''  &c.,  &;c. 

We  might  give  also  his  concluding  paragx:aphs ;  but  enough 
has  been  here  inserted  to  show  the  scurrilous  tone  of  the  article, 
and  we  oould  do  no  more  by  giving  the  manner  in  which  he  rings 
the  changes  upon  the  '^hateful  domination/'  ^Hhe  dirt  of  adhe- 
rence to  slavery/'  ^^  the  shameless  debasement  and  depths,  of 
infamy  "  into  which^  according  to  his  enlightened  and  complimen- 
tary view,  the  country  in  general  with  the  South  in  particular,  is 
almost  hopelesdy  plunged*  Shame  upon  the  writer,  and  double 
shame  upon  the  publisher  who  sujQTered  him  thus  to  traduce,  insult 
and  injure  those  who,  to  the  work  in  question,  had  been  liberal 
and  unsuspicious  patrons ! 

Now  we  ask  the  people  of  the  South  how  long  this  state  of 
affairs  is  to  continue,  how  long  do  we  intend  to  give  thousands  to 
Northern  publications  to  defame  us  and  undermine  our  institu- 
tions, when  it  is  notorious  that  our  periodicals  are  languishing  for 
the  want  of  hundreds  ?  '  We  need  not  fear  our  enemy,  but  let  ua 
at  least  not  give  him  free  admission  to  our  quarters^  The  neces- 
sity of  checking  these  things  cannot  be  undervalued ;  no  writer 
of  the  present  day,  on  politics,  society  and  religion  can  slight  the 
fact  that  the  proof  is  the  most  important  and  powerful  lever  afforded 
by  civilization  for  any  moral  purpose,; and  certainly  the  most  potent 
of  all  agents  for  affecting  hardy  results.  Although  the  visits  of  a 
monthly  journal  are  few  compared  with  those  of  a  daily  or  weekly, 
yet  there  is  a  weight  and  influence  about  the  contents  of  the  first 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  neither  of  the  others  can  sustain. 
There  is  presumed  to  be  a  greater  degree  oi  deliberation  of  n^a- 
turity  and  of  dignity  in  any  article,  appearing  where  it  will  pro- 
bably be  bound  and  preserved  by  many,  than  if  it  appeared  on  a 
flying  sheet,  printed  to  be  glanced  over  and  destroyed,  or  filed  by 
not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  peruse  it.  We 
have  often  complained  that  Northern  publications  circulated  at  the 
North  gross  misrepresentations  of  men  and  things  with  us;  but 
is  it  not  a  far  more  dangerous  evil  that  the  two  most  popular  pub- 
lications in  the  country,  having  obtained  a  foothold  among  us,  are 
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made  the  agents  for  circulalang  thronghofit  oar  own  section,  in  a 
form  which  renders  them  acccessible  to  aU,  sentiments  which  must  in 
time,  if  not  counteracted,  produce  a  deleterious  effect  upon  many 
who  read  them  ?  There  is  eyier  a  modicum  of  truth  mingled  with 
misrepresentation  and  error,  and  it  is  not  eyery  mind  which  can, 
on  all  occasions,  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  There  are  many 
men,  of  yery  moderate  pretensions  to  literature,  who  yet  read 
Harper  and  Putnam,  and  perhaps  nothing  else  except  their  news- 
papers. Such  men  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  articles  like  those 
we  haye  quoted.  They  imagine -that  their  local  editors  write  in 
^Mscordance  with  Southern  sentiment,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  or  of 
pride,  if  nothing  else ;  while  a  quiet,  dignified,  metropolitan, 
literary  monthljy  with  an  infinite  yariety  of  subjects  from  which 
to  select,  must  haye  a  good  and  powerful  cause  to  tempt  it  into  the 
arena  of  politics. 

But  apart  from  the  eyil  it  must  produce— apart  from  the  urgent 
necessity  of  protecting  our  own  interests,  do  we  owe  nothing 
to  pride,  nothing  to  dignity,  nothing  to  self-respect,  nothing  to 
the  cause  of  Southern  literary  progress  and  independence  ?  Are 
we  ready  to  yield  to  the  North  the  palm  of  superiority  in  eyery 
or  in  any  department  of  human  exertion,  mental,  moral  or  physi- 
cal ?  Can  we  not,  by  adopting  the  proper  means,  achieye  results 
equal,  and  eyen  superior,  to  theirs  ?  Is  the  modem  Tyre  to  be 
our  only  source  of  literary  as  well  as  commercial  adyancement  ? 
Are  we  to  draw  our  intellectual  sustenance  from  the  bosom  of  a 
distant  and  imperious  relatiye,-  instead  of  from  a  mother  ?  Are 
we  always  to  import  the  means  of  a  reputation  and  profit  to  other^ 
instead  of  bending  our  energies  to  the  deyelopment  of  natiye 
talent  and  enterprise  ? 

K  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  Southern  periodicals  of 
past  and  of  the  present  time,  we  will  find  that  their  value  has 
increased  with  their  patronage^  but  the  former  always  in  more 
rapid  progression  than  the  latter.  Talent  we  haye  and  energy, 
but  a  periodical  of  any  merit  cannot  be  sustained  upon  small  pay* 
ing  returns.  Harper  boasts  of  the  monthly  sales  of  one  hundred 
thousand  copies,  which  must  yield  him  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  defray  expen9es  for  contributions,  (?) 
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niiiBtratioiiSy  paper  and  printing.  Now  we  say  fearlessly  that  one- 
third  of  tl^at  sum,  centered  annually  on  almost  any  Southern 
monthly  or  quarterly,  would  insure  a  better  work  than  Harper 
and  Putnam  together — a  work  which  would  combine  more  amuse- 
ment with  more  dignity  and  more  instruction,  with  a  perfect  assu- 
rance to  the  South  q{  freedom  from  insult  and  denunciation. 
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Art.  X.— CBITIOAIi  NOTIOES. 

Chem^s  Rus90- Turkish  Carwpaign  of  1828  and  1829.  KedfieU.— 
To  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  true  relations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey^  the  aims  of  the  former  and  the  resources  of  the  latter  power, 
there  can  be  no  more  admirable  volume  than  this  of  Col.  Chesnej.  It 
bears  eveiy  mark  of  the  writer^s  candor,  and  declare's  equaUy  for  his 
ability  to  explain^  deeide  and  conjecture.  The  history  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  twenty-five  years  ago,  will  be  found  very  much 
the  parallel  of  the  present  between  the  same  powers,  with  little  differ- 
ence'in  the  relative  conduct  of  the  belligerents — nb.changei  in  the  mo- 
tives of  the  one,  and  but  slight  in  the  forbearing  and  inoffensive 
deportmeut  of  the  other.  The  complaints  of  Russia,  and  the  replies  of 
Turkey,  fitid  their  most  perfect  illustration  in  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  lamb.  But,  according  to  Col.  Chesney,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  resources  of  Turkey  under  the  present  Sultan,  and  under 
bis  ftither,  Mahmoud.  The  latter  was  unpopular  with  a  large  portion  of 
his  subjects,  had  destroyed  the  janizaries,  and  had  not  yet  organized  an 
army  in  their  place,  when  Russia  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  in  his 
affairs  to  invade  the  country.  Even  then,  however,  under  all  disadvan- 
tages, the  Turks  compelled  the  respect  of  their  powerful  assailants,  by 
the  constancy  and  valor  with  which  they  maintained  the  conflict,  fighting 
as  it  were  hopelessly.  No  where  on  equal  terms,  yet  frequently  with  great 
successes,  Mabmoud's  defence  of  his  empire  was  continued  through  two 
campaigns,  in  which  his  people  were  discontents,  his  pachas  treacherous 
and  hostile,  his  army  totally  disorganized,  his^  .fleet  destroyed  by  that 
brutal  blunder  of  France  and  Britain  at  Navarino.  But  the  present 
Sultan  finds  his  people  rising  spontaneously  as  one  man ;  a  sacred  enthu- 
siasm pervades  the  ranks ;  his  people  clamor  for  the  war ;  his  enlisting 
organization  is  effective,  if  not  thorough,  and  France  and  Britain  are  his 
allies,  and  not  his  iocs.  Wd  have  seen,  thus  far,  how  bravely  his  troops 
have  borne  themselves,  and  but  for  the  blunders  of  France  and  Britain, 
he  would  probably  not  have  suffered  a  single  disaster,  either  by  sea  or 
lands.  The  Western  pow^s  have  tied  his  hand,  without  using  their 
own,  while  his  unprincipled  enemy  continued  to  smite  him  in  iAa&  posi- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  their  future  energies  will  make  amends  for  their 
past  imbecility.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  all  that  he  desires 
to  know  of  the  morcUe,  the  argument,  the  personndy  the  nuUerielf  of  the 
hostile  powers;  and,  from  its  well-detailed  history  of  former  campaigns. 
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may  be  enabled  to  form  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  sort  of  promise  held 
ont  by  the  future.  The  work  is  well  illustrated  by  maps,  showing  all  the 
points  of  country  in  dispute. 

History  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Conde*  By  Wm.  Jonatjian  Foster.  London : 
Henry  Gt.  Bohn,  1854. — The  History  of  the  Arab  Domination  in  Spain 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  romantic  histories — ^a  bril- 
liant episode  in%he  march  of  national  progress.  The  readers  of  such 
histories  will  be  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  this  accession  to  their  li- 
braries. Conde's  work  is  the  only  authority  in  respect  to  this  history 
which  can  be  relied  on.  He  is  infinitely  beyond  all  other  writers,  of 
this  period  and  region,  in  the  truthiulness,  the  simplicity,  and  the  ampl^ 
possession  and  study  of  his  materials.  All  others  were,  more  or  less,  su- 
perficial, ignorant,  misjudging  or  corrupt.  Conde  had  the  necessary 
learning,  the  Arabic,  and  had  acoesss  to  all  the  authorities  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Spain.  He  seems  to  have  pursued  his  investigations  with  an 
equal  eye  on  all  points,  to  the  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Spanish  sources  of 
intelligence.  He  has  weighed  them  both  with  astonishing  fairness  and 
calmness,  and,  which  is  more,  with  no  such  blind,  unreasoning  Christian 
prejudices,  as  have  governed  other  writers ;  making  them  unjust  to  the 
generouS;  noble  and  brilliant  characteristics  of  the  Arabic  chiefs  and  Qon- 
qu^rors.  We  commend  this  history  to  the  confidence  of  our  readers.  It 
is  a  subject  of  wonder  that  we  hc^ve  never  before  had  an  English  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  we  have  been  content  with  the  bald,  extravagant,  unjust 
and  basely  prejudicial  narratives  of  writers,  on  this  history,  who  had  nei- 
ther the  knowledge  nor  the  material  for  a  proper  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  edition  before  us  (of  which  we  have  one  volume)  will  consist 
of  three  volumes ;  and,  when  complete,  will  afford  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  exciting  of  all  the  chronicles  of  human  progress,  conquest  and 
civilization. 

Life  in  Abyssinia :  being  notes  collected  during  three  years'  residence 
and  travels  in  that  country.  By  Mansfield  Parktns.  Two  volumes. 
New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.,  1854. — Commend  us  to  all  such  travellers  as 
Parkyns.  He  is  a  rough  scomer,  but  an  honest  onej  a  John  Bull,  as 
full  of  saliency  as  any  of  his  race,  but  to  be  relied  on.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  tells  the  truth  of  the  Abyssinians,  however  scandalous  the  record. 
He  has  seen  them  in  all  situations,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  show  them 
up;  even  before  they  have  made  their  toilet     He  rather  likes  the  Abys- 
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sinians,  and  it  is  yerj  certain  that  he  has  permitted  himself  to  try  all  of 
their  nice  little  ciutoms.  To  some  of  them,  we  probably  should  not 
onrselyes  object.  We  are  not  qnite  sure  that  any  of  them  has  gone 
amiss  with  Parkyns.  We  suspect,  he  adopted  their  eztremest  customs — 
nay,  their  extremeet  ^hions — even  to  the  trial  of  the  most  limited  cos- 
tume tolerated  by  refined  society,  and  to  all  these  he  cottons  with  an  ease 
and  grace,  and  coolness,  which  are  characteiisticg  of  Parkyns  only.  He 
is  much  more  catholic  than  ouiBelves  in  his  tastes  ;  we  confess  that  we 
cannot,  like  him,  # 

**  Eat,  with  an  appetite,  dry  bread, 
Tet  spread  with  batter  all  the  head," 

an  Abyssinian  practice,  which  they  unctiously  delight  in,  and  whidi  he 
readily  adopts  and  honors ;  but  we  are  far  from  quarrelling  with  him 
because  of  his  stronger  stomach,  and  more  accommodating  moral.  To 
some  other  of  his  opinions  and  practices,  very  nice  people  may  take  ex- 
oeption  ;  but  Parkyns,  we  take  it,  has  not  written  for  such  people.  Our 
readers  will  believe  us,  when  we  say,  that  Parkyns  is,  in  his  way,  a  first- 
rate  travelling  companion  ;  cool,  shrewd,  unaffected  ;  fond  of  sight-see- 
ing ;  who  goes  everywhere ;  thrusts  his  nose  everywhere^  and  makes 
due  report  for  all  the  senses. 

The  Poetry  of  Science,  or  Studies  in  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
NcUure,  By  Robert  Hunt.  London :  Henry  &.  Bohn.  1854. — ^It 
is  the  vulgar  notion  that  science  has  stripped  poetry  of  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces, by  rendering  certain  those  truths  in  nature  which  were  previously 
unknown,  and  of  which  the 'surfaces  only  were  in  possession  of  mankind. 
The  appearance  for  the  real  was  erroneously  assumed  to  be  the  principal 
domain  in  which  the  imagination  could  confidently  work.  But  the  ap- 
prehension is  idle.  The  truths  which  conduct  us  to  new  knowledge  but 
open  new  paths  for  still  other  discoveries,  and  all  that  we  acquire  amounts 
.  simply  to  the  development  of  other  uses,  resources  and  prospects  in  na- 
ture, in  approaching  which,  poetry,  as  i?  her  chief  mission,  still  serves 
as  the  pioneer.  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  not  unconscious 
of  this  truth.  His  labors  serve  to  show  how  poetry  can  avail  herself  of 
philosophy,  even  as  philosophy  owes  her  original  suggestions  to  poetry. 
He  shows,  very  happily,  how  beauty  unites  herself  to,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  preservative  property  in  all  truth,  and  that  beauty,  its  pursuit  and 
delineation,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  aims  of  poetry.  His  work  is  thus 
happily  conceived  to  render  science  popular,  by  clothing  it  in  those  gar- 
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ments  of  attnetioii;  which  maj  at  onoe  peisiiadie  and  gratify  the  atadent. 
It  is  the  ertor  of  merely  scientific  people  to  strip  science  of  its  colors,  its 
winning  properties,  its  hues,  its  scents,  its  grace,  its  magic^  leaving  it  a 
dry  skeleton,  and  not  as  it  would  appear,  if  unfolded  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature — ^the  fruit,  the  flower  and  the  leaf  together.  It  is  poetry 
that  properly  possesses  this  faculty,  and  thus  it  is  that  her  processes  of 
instruction— are  a  source  of  delight  as  well  as  knowledge, 

<*  Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  as  musical  as  Apollo's  lute." 

The  reader  who^  hitherto,  has  regarded  science  as  a  bundle  of  dry  and 
sapless  sticks,  will  here  find  it  budding,  even  as  the  staff  of  the  prophet 
He  will  be  lured  to  truth,  through  pleasant  ways,  and  will  be  surprised 
to  perceive  how  beautifully  the profoundest studies  in  philosophy  maybe 
made  to  harmonize  with  pleasant  ^uicies  and  grateful  associations. 

IngidpKs  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Oroytand^  with  the  continua- 
tions, by  Peter  G.  Blois,  and  anonymous  writers.  Translated  from  the 
Latin,  with  notes,  by  Henrt  T.  Rilet,  Esq.,  B.  A.  London  :  Heniy 
G.  Bohn.  1854.  These  old  monkish  chronicles  have  been,  until  re- 
cently, so  many  fountains  sealed  to  the  popular  reader.  The  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Bohn  desenres  the  most  frank  acknowledgement,  for  opening  the 
seals.  His  collection  of  this  class  of  books  already  includes  numerous 
volumes  \  Bade,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Richard  of  Bervises,  and 
others  of  like  character,  which  are  eqnaUy  rich  and  curious ;  full  of  in- 
struction and  interest,  conveyed  in  a  quaint,  piquant  miuiner,  which  will 
charm  the  reader  on,  through  chronicles,  which,  at  firsts  are  apt  to  seem 
repulsive.  Ingulj^'s  Chronicle  of  Oroyknd,  though  ignored  as  history 
1^  the  antiquarians,  must  yet  be  a  source  of  much  information,  in  res- 
pect to  English  social  history.  In  this  point  of  view,  and  its  importance 
must  not  be  under-rated — ^it  belongs  to  an  invaluable  class.  By  Pal- 
grave,  the  narrative  is  considered  as  an  historical  novel.  Even  as  such, 
how  important  must  it  be,  when  it  reUtes  to  a  period  when  history  itself 
is  all  a  doubt,  and  one  half  of  it  a  fiction.  There  are  very  few  early 
histories  of  England — perhaps  of  any  creation — which  should  properly 
claim  to  be  more  than  fiction,  infused  with  historical  details.  Consid- 
ered from  any  point  of  view,  the  volume  before  us,  and  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  should  be  welcomed  by  the  American  reader  in  espe- 
cial, as  putting  us  in  possession  of  treasures,  whether  of  history  or  fic- 
tion, which,  hitherto,  were  shut  up  from  all  but  the  very  learned  or  the 
antiqu 
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Ruma,  From  the  French  of  the  MAKQtJis  BE  Gt78TiNE.  New 
York  :  Appleton  &  Co.  1854.  Our  Marquis  is  a  courtier  who  has  seen 
no  little  of  the  world.  He  knows  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
odd-fellowships  which  the  traveller  must  nocesearilj  ^n^ounter,  and  he  is 
wise  enough  to  shut  his  eyes  upon  what  he  cannot  help  but  see.  His 
wisdom  is  hot  lessened  by  his  forbearance  to  quarrel  with  that  which  of- 
fends him  in  what  he  sees.  He  can  smile  graciously,  yet  preserve  his 
eye-sight ;  nay,  more — employ  a  courtly  flattery, .  without  surrendering 
an  honest  conviction.  He  keeps  the  truth  in  reserve,  and  suffers  her  to 
show  herself  and  speak,  when — ^the  road  is  clear.  Thus,  he  finds  it  easy 
to  converse  with  Czar  Nicholas,  and  say  pleasant  things  a  la  PariSf  with- 
out forgetting  that  there  is  such  a  place  of  refuge  as  Siberia.  He  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  bs  soon  as  he  has  made  his  bow  to  the  Czar.  Briefly, 
our  Marquis  is  a  shrewd,  sagacious  observer,  whose  courtesy  was  made  to 
pay  for  his  privileges  of  sight,  and  whose  moral  avenges  itself  upon  the 
necessity  of  complaisance,  by  making  a  dean  breast  of  it  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  of  complaisance  is  at  an  end.  The  Marquis  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, for  seeing  Russian  society ;  and  a  picturesque  order  of  mind  ena- 
bles him  to  make  a  lively  presentment  of  it.  He  is  a  little  too  fanciful 
in  some  of  his  philosophies — has  evidently  shared  some  of  the  attributes 
of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine — ^and  is  a  little  inclined  to  speculate 
while  in  reverie.  Bur  he  thinks,  and  sees,  and  e>ndently  means  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  his  book  on  the  world  of  Bussia  is  a  very  interesting  one. 

The  Orator^ 8  ToucTistone  ;  or  Eloquence  simpUfied :  Embracing  a 
comprehensive  system  of  instruction  for  the  improvement  of  the  voice, 
and  for  advancement  in  the  general  art  of  public  speaking.  By  Hugh 
McQueen.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1854. — ^The  terrible  gift 
of  public  speaking,  which  seems  to  be  conceded  to  be  a  special  American 
endowment,  is  one  from  which  we  cannot  hope  to  be  relieved  by  any  de- 
gree of  personal  sacrifice,  by  any  form  of  prayer  or  penance.  It  is  a  con- 
stitutional infirmity,  ^m  which  there  is  no  escape.  This  being  the  aw- 
fol  and  inevitable  truth,  we  look  with  patience — nay,"  with  satisfaction — 
nipon  every  attempt,  which,  professing  to  make  the  gift  ^perfect,  holds 
forth  some  prospect  of  a  modification  of  the  evils.  Mr.  McQueen  t«lls  us 
in  so  many  words,  if  we  are  doomed  to  hear  the  orator,  let  us  try  ta  ren- 
der his  voiee  musical.  If  there  is  to  be  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  let  us 
break  the  descent  by  some  such  piles  of  pebbles  as  Demosthenes  cram- 
med into  the  chasm  when  he  attempted  his  own  cure.  If  the  flood  of 
riietoric  is  to  be  endless,  let  us  at  least  try  and  shape  its  course  so  that  it 
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shall  not  utterly  drown  our  senses.  ReaHj,  we  think  well  of  Mr.  Mc« 
Queen's  idea.  He  gives  us  hope  ;  and  we  commend  his  lessons^  which 
are  well  conceived  and  judicious,  to  all  persons  who  feel  themselves  in- 
continent of  speech.  He  will  help  them  in  the  struggle  which,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  are  supposed  to  be  honestly  making,  to  regulate  and  sU|Stain 
the  evil,  which,  even  as  Christians,  it  appears^  they  have  not  the  power 
wholly  to  overccmie. 

Orr^s  Report  on  the  Indians. — ^This  report,  made  last  session  of  Con- 
gress to  the  lower  house,  has  raised  the  reputation  of  our  representative 
in  Congress,  as  a  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  politician.  We  Are  in* 
clined  to  think  that  his  plan  for  serving,  if  not  saving  the  red  man,  is 
about  as  sensible  as  any  that  could  be  supposed  by  human  wisdom.  We 
have  no  idea,  however,  that  they  are  to  be'  saved,  t'here  was  one  process^ 
that  of  full  subjection,  as  slaves,  to  the  superior  people,  and  the  only  ouq 
by  which  their  existence  might  be  prolonged,  if  not  )>erpetuated  ;  but  we 
know  not  that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  people,  the  susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  experiment.  We  are  of  the  mind^  that 
Gk)d  has  ordered,  in  respect  to  the  races  of  men,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  a  forest  growth  of  trees.  One  race  ful^ls  a  specific  purpose,  and  dis- 
appears for  another.  The  end  of  its  existence .  attained,  its  uses  cease. 
It  has  fulfilled  its  mission )  and  seems  incapable  of  further  development. 
It  appears  to  be  the  law  that  the  success  of  continued  existence,  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  continued  development-r^  progress  which  unfolds  neW 
germs  of  intellect,  we  mean  not  that  which  merely  urges  a  common  march 
over  a  familiar  route.  But  we  are  willing  that  our  politicians  should  play 
philanthropist  with  the  red  men  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  we  really  re- 
gard Mr.  Orr's  scheme,  which  seems  to  contemplate  their  final  amalga- 
mation with  the  superior  race,  as  one  of  the  most  eligible  of  experiments. 

Lectures  on  the  Truey  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  By  M.  V.  Cousin. 
Increased  by  an  Appendix  on  French  Art.  Translated  by  0.  W.  Wight. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.— There  is  no  discussing  such  a  volume 
as  the  preseiA  in  a  paragraph ;  and  to  attempt  its  discussion,  unless 
after  long  meditation  and  study,  would  be  simply  a  vulgar  impertinence. 
The  subject,  if  not  the  author,  forbids  the  folly.  M.  Cousin,  we  need 
not  say  to  our  readers,  is  confessedly  at  the  head  of  French  philosophers. 
What  rank  French  philosophy  itself  shall  take,  in  the  estimation  of  phi- 
losophers, is  a  matter  which  by  no  means  invalidates  the  claims  of  our 
author  to  profound  respect  and  the  most  painstaking  consideration.     We 
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do  not  promise  that  we  shall  be  at  any  time  able  to  undertake  the  exami- 
nation of  this  Yolnme,  with  the  yiew  to  a  report  npon  the  merits  of  the 
philosophy  or  its  maker.  Oar  employments  scarcely  suffer  this.  Yet 
we  long  for  the  chance  to  make  the  attempt,  and  mat^  do  so,  events  per- 
mittingtf  Meanwhile,  it  will  answer  to  say,  that  to  those  who  incline  to 
the  study  of  the  true,  the  beauti^  and  the  good — and  the  class  should 
include  all  people  who  read  at  all — ^these  I^ectures  constitute  a  body  of 
literature  which  they  should  by  no  means  ignore — ^which  will  compel  the 
thought,  even  if  it  fails  to  satisfy  it. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explora£ion»  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Oalifomia,  Sonora,  and  Chihitahtux,  connected  with  the  United 
Staies  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  during  the  years  1850,  '61, 
'52,  and  '53,  By  John  Busbell  Babtlett,  U.  B.  Commissioner. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1854. — ^The  political  interest  of  the 
question  of  boundaiy  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  commission  of  which  Mr.  Bartlett  was  the  head,  is  neces- 
sarily absorbed  wholly  in  the  recent  Ghtdsden  treaty,  which  established  a 
new  boundary  line,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  body  of  new  territory. 
But  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work  before  us  in  no  way  depend  upon 
tiie  political  question  between  the  two  States.  It  is  to  be  read  as  the 
report  of  an  accomplished,  well-educated  and  scientific  traveller ;  one 
well  prepared,  by  his  experience,  good  sense,  general  intelligence,  and 
peculiar  studies,  for  the  work  of  exploration  in  new  regions.  Read  with 
this  regard,  the  reader  will  undergo  no  disappointment  in  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes.  They  are  crowded  with  interesting  facts  in  natural 
history,  morals  and  society,  delivered  in  a  style  clear,  expressive,  unam- 
bitious, and  illustrated  with  maps  and  numerous  engravings,  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  their  details.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  coming  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Appletons,  they  are  well 
printed  and  handsome  publications. 

Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines,  From  the  French  of  Paul  de  la 
GiRONNiERE.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro.  1854. — ^These  genuine  ad- 
ventures, picked  up  somehow  by  M.  Dumaa,  the  novelist,  have  been  for 
some  time  doing  duty  in  the  service  of  that  rare  and  prolific  ^raconteur 
M.  de  la  Gironniere  has  at  length  reclaimed  his  property,  and  reduced 
the  exaggerations  of  fiction  to  the  sober  limits  of  the  victual*  But  his 
adventures  read  very  much  like  fiction  still,  and  we  are  half  inclined  to 
suspect  that  he  owes  almost  as  much  to  the  novelist  as  the  novelist  to 
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him.  But  whether  he  has  used  the  traveller's  privilege  or  not,  he  has 
given  ns  a  lively  and  piquant  narrative.  Believe  as  much  of  it  as  you 
please,  you  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  narator  whose  invention 
is  so  capable  to  supply  the  defiencies  in  his  fact.  Of  course,  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  you  Are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  author  swallowed  the 
crocodile,  or  the  crocodile  the  author.  But  what  matters  the  very  worst 
result,  when  you  find  that  the  traveller  has  been  allowed  to  make  his 
testament  ? 

Inves  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected 
with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain,  By  AjGNES  Strickland. 
New  York  :  Harper  k  Bros.  1854 — ^The  fourth  volume  of  this  inter- 
esting series  has  just  reached  ns,  containing  the  continuation  (begun  in 
a  previous  volume)  of  the  Life  of  Marie  Stuart.  This  biography  does 
not  conclude  with  the  present  volume,  and  will  probably  require  another, 
the  second  here  bringing  us  down  to  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Damley, 
and  the  period  of  his  unkind  and  sullen  separation  irom  her.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  history  of  Miss  Strickland  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  any  preceding  ones,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  promises  to  be  more 
thoi^)ugh.  The  author  has  searched  the  chronicles  with  a  degree  of 
industry  and  judgment  which  puts  all  previous  biographers  to  shame. 
As  might  be  expected,  she  inclines  favorably— perhaps  partially — to  her 
subject,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  the  closing  summary,  under  new 
lights  and  evidence,  of  a  case  that  has  puzzled  the  historians  so  long. 
Damle/s  murder  and  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  constitute  the  main 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  we  rincerely  hope  that  Miss 
Strickland  may  make  such  a  case  as  will  relieve  us  of  these  difficulties. 
But — ^how  ? 

The  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Islands,  By  ROBERT  MuDlE. 
Two  volumes.  Henry  G.  Bohn.  1854. — ^These  two  pleasant  volumes 
have  long  since  had  a  sterling  reputation  among  our  British  authors. 
It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  have  an  American  edition,  in  the 
popular  library  of  Mr.  Bohn,  combining,  as  is  the  case  with  all  his  books, 
cheapness  with  elegance.  The  present  edition  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
revision  of  W.  C.  L.  Martin,  of  the  Zoological  society.  Mudie's 
volumes  are  admirably  designed  for  popular  use.  If  less  minute  than 
the  books  of  professed  ornithologist,  particularly  in  later  days,  they  are 
fiur  more  attractive  as  books  for  reading.  If  less  crammed  with  science, 
they  are  made  more  agreeable  by  art.     They  are  written  with  grace, 
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spirit  and  a  Iotc  for  the  subject^  that  does  its  objects  with  ahearty  sym- 
pathy, and  delights  to  make  them  familiar  throifgh  their  most  pleasing 
characteristics.  As  a  hand-book  for  the  wanderer  among  fine  scenery, 
there  can  be  no  more  agreeable  orinstmctive  publication. 

'  R^rt  of  the  Trial  of  MaU,  F,  Ward  New  York  :  Appleton  &*Go. 
1854. — ^Bad  laws,  bad  manners  and  very  doubtful  justice  are  to  be  found, 
in  any  degree,  in  this  pamphlet.  Let  the  reader  take  nothing  but  the 
evidence,  and  then  look  at  the  result,  and  he  will  take  courage,  assured 
that  if  he  cuts  his  neighbor's  throat,  skewers  him  through  the  bowels 
with  a  bowie-knife,  or  brains;  him  with  bludgeon  or  bullet,  his  chances 
of  escape  are  liable  to  few  embarassments  from  justice.  Here  are  men 
who  deliberately  plan  together  an  assault,  deliberately  arm  themselves « 
with  deadly  weapons,  go  to  the  house  of  their  neighbor,  force  a  quarrel 
upon  him,  and  shoot  him  down  like  a  bullock  on  his  own  hearthstones, 
yet  the  jury  decides  that  the  crime  is  done  in  self-defence.  We  repeat 
that  the  criminal  has  no  future  reason  to  fear,  after  this  specimen  of  law 
and  justice.  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  encouraging  to  all  that  class 
of  offenders  who  possess  money  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  aggression. 
Moloch  has  but  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  brother  Mammon,  and  the  sons 
of  Themis  will  secure  him  immunity :  nay,  prove  the  butchery  to  be 
only  a  proper  sacrifice,  rather  religious  than  otherwise  in  character,  and 
eminently  creditable  to  the  nice  sensibilities  than  resent  an  offence  to 
vanity  with  murder.  As  for  schoolboys,  they  may  take  heart  hereafter, 
whea  they  would  deal  with  exacting  teachers.  The  empire  of  birch  is 
over !  What  sort  of  rule  is  to  prevail  hereafter,  is  sufficient^  figured 
out  in  these  pages. 

Notes  from  the  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his  Music  PMisher,  Jos. 
Power — the  publicatioh  of  which  was  sv^ressed  in  London,  With  an 
Jktroductor^  Letter  of  Thomas  Cro/ton  -  Oroker,  Esq,,  F,  S,  A.  Bed- 
field.  ^1852. — A  curious  little  volume,  supplying  some  deficiencies  in 
Moore's  Memoirs,  and,  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Croker,  skowifig  two 
things  besides,  which  it  is  not  grateful  to  the  public  to  perceive,  vis., 
that  the  writer  of  Moore's  Autobiography  has  not  dealt  wisely  with  his 
subject,  and  that  the  subject  has  dealt  still  less  wisely  with  himself. 
Both  seem  to  have  been  ungrateftil  and  unjust  to  Mr.  Power.  Apart 
from  this  question  of  the  relations  of  the  several  parties,  leading  to  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  among  the  survivors  as  it  stands,  these  fragments 
contain  a  good  many  ana  which  the  literary  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
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have.  The  world  did  liot  need  this  voliun«,  or  the  Diary  of  Moore  itself^ 
to  show  thaty  with  all  his  genius,  he  was  a  mere  oreatore  of  society,  not 
proud  enough  to  reject  patronage  and  rely  upon  his  own  genius, — ^not 
noble  enough  to  sink  in  the  quiet  student  tind  the  thoughtful  poet,  the 
petty  ambition  of  the  welt-dressed  gentleman  about  town — the  dandy 
hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  a  society  which  used  him  only  for  its  own 
petty  yanitics. 

DeQutnce^^t  Thelogical  Papers,  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  constitutes  another  interesting  contribution  to  the  America^ 
library,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  piquant  of  British  writers-  De 
Quincey,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  than  satisfacto- 
ry. He  is,  at  all  events,  eminently  provocative.  His  analysis  of  de- 
tails is  sometimes  veiy  delicate  and  exquisite.  Of  the  subject  generally 
he  rarely  cares  to  take  much  grasp.  In  plain  terms,  his  defeet  as  a  phil* 
osopher  consists  in  hia  desultoriness.  He  prefers  guerilla  to  regular 
warftfre ;  and  his  sudden  dashes  upon  an  advanced  post,  or  to  the  capture 
of  a  detachment,  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  like  a  glorious  chaise  of 
cavalry.  Of  course,  we  attempt  no  discussion  of  his  special  views  on 
any  subject.  They  cover  too  much  ground.  They  compel  a  degree  of 
study  which  no  results  to  the  reviewer  would  well  justify,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  writings,  however  bold  and  brilliant, 
which  is  likely  to  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  present  working  of  human 
affairs.  He  will  delight  and  inspire  the  student  and  imaginative  man. 
But  to  men  of  mere  afi&drs,  he  is  a  book  shut  and  a  fountain  sealed. 

The  word  f*  Eternal''  occasioned  the  dispute  between  the  Bey.  JVed- 
firick  Denison  Maurice,  of  the  Theological  department  of  King's  Col- 
lege, and  the  Principal  of  the  same  institution,  which  led  to  the  ejection 
of  the  former  from  his  professorship.  This  gentleman  has  written  a 
letter  on  the  word  in  question,  which  now  lies  before  us,  from  the  press 
of  C<  S.  Ffancis  &  Co.  The  distinction  upon  which  he  insists Jn  fre* 
quent  cases  of  biblical  use,  between  the  words  <'  EtemaF'  and  '^  Ever- 
lasting,'' occasion  the  whole  difficulty ;  the  Professor  being  assumed  to 
incline  to  Universalism,  because  of  the  distinction  which  he  makes  in 
certain  cases,  between  the  two  words.  The  theological  difficulty  does  not 
lie  within  our  province  to  discuss }  but  the  use  made  of  it,  in  this  con- 
troversy, involves  a  veiy  serious  question,  as  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  We  are  required  to  possess  in  respect  to  the  future  purposes  of  Ood, 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  a  faith  at  all  1      In  other  words,  our  &ith  in 
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ChnBtianity  is  iliiiB  made  to  involye  the  necessity  of  a  settled  body  of 
opinion^  u  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Deity  will  adjust  the  affiurs  of  men 
in  eternity — ^the  exact  period  of  his  judgments^  and  the  dnration  of  onr 
pains  and  pleasures.  At  this  rate,  Faith  itself  will  need  to  he  swallowed 
np  in  absolnte  knowledge,  and  opinion  mnst  be  sworn  to  I 

The  JIfyrtle  Wreath,  or  Stray  Leave$  RecaUed  (Scribner,)  is  not  a 
Yolume  to  be  recommended  to  very  exacting  readers.  It  is  easy  enough 
reading,  bnt  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  hungry  appetite,  or  to  task  the 
digestive  functions.  We  cannot  even  affirm  that  it  is  calculated  to  tickle 
the  taste,  nor  will  it  vex  the  temper. 

The  Oofutttutional  Teod  Book.  Edited  by  Lemuel  Blake,  and  pob- 
lished  by  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  New-Tork.  It  is  the  Constitution,  as  ex* 
pounded  by  Baniel  Webster,  that  Lemuel  bestows  upon  us  in  this  copious 
volume.  Here  Webster's  commentaries  are  made  to  precede  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  The  work  is  designed  as  a  class  book. 
Of  course,  it  will  have  no  uses  in  the  South !  The  Southern  reader  will 
do  well  to  have  aU  of  Webster's  writings  in  his  library;  but  we  protest 
against  all  such  wretched  manu&cturing  as  this,  in  which  we  are  fur- 
nished with  Webster's  commentaries  upon,  and  replies  to  rival  statesmen, 
whose  remarks  and  answers  are  never  given,  and  who  are  thus  set  up  as 
so  many  wood-pins  to  be  bowled  down  by  this  redoubtable  player  at  his 
own  leisure  and  pleasure. 

I^emgf  origiaal  and  translated.  By  Semlan.  Charleston :  John 
Russell.  1854.  A  very  prettily  printed  volume,  doing  credit  to  the 
publisher  and  the  Charleston  press.  But  our  young  author  has  been  pre- 
cipitate in  the  publicaticHi  of  his  verses,  a  practice  not  to  be  encouraged, 
because  of  its  unwise  frequency.  The  writings  of  young  poets  are  rarely 
anything  beyond  an  exercise  in  language ;  the  first  object  being  to  ac- 
quire such  freedom  and  ease  of  expression,  as  to  render  future  thought 
perfectly  malleable  in  their  hands.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Semhui. 
He  will  need  a  much  longer  practice  before  he  can  compel  the  nimble 
fancies,  and  the  fidry  creatives  of  the  Muse,  to  glide  gracefully  about  in 
the  golden  fetters  of  harmotfy  and  song.  But  practice  will  enable  him 
to  do  this.  He  has  the  ear,  the  taste,  and  the  talent.  Frequent  exer- 
cise, and  the  study  of  the  best  models,  will  enable  him  to  do  the  rest 
Theie  is  considerable  encouragement  in  his  volumoi  and  it  rejoices  us 
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much  to  perceiye  his  direction  is  toward  the  olassica*  His  translations 
are  nnmerons^  speak  well  for  his  diligenoe  and  success,  and  il  needs  only 
that  our  young  author  should  use  the  proper  pains-taking  to  render  his 
saocess  as  honorable  as  gratefol. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  maintains  its  ground,  with  strength  and  spirit^ 
though  the  wizard  staff  of  Kit  North  has  been  broken.  No  more 
"  Noctes" — ^no  more  of  those  glorious  rights  of  eloquence,  poetry,  keen 
wit  and  irresistible  force.  John  Wilson  had  gradually  withdrawn,  from 
Blackwood,  before  he  withdrew  from  life.  Will  old  Ebony  supply  hia 
work  ?  Not  in  his  vein  certainly.  In  other  respects,  Maga  shows  no 
deficiency,  and  it  is  still  to  be  read — ^however  erring  in  its  politics — how- 
ever diseased  in  its  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  our  institutions — with 
satisfaction  and  improvement.  In  this  connection,  let  us  briefly  acknow- 
ledge the  general  merits  of  the  British  Quarterlies,  which  seem  to  fur- 
nish, at  this  day,  the  very  best  productions  of  the  British  mind,  and  to 
be,  in  fact,  its  best  representation.  Like  our  own,  British  literature 
seems  on  the  decline.  The  foreign  reprints  of  these  periodicals,  issued 
by  Scott  &  Co.,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ail  readers  who  would  keep 
pace  with  current  literature  and  European  progress. 

The  Sohnr  Libraries, — ^We  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
Bangs  and  Brother,  for  three  new  volumes,  lately  added  to  thd  fertile 
libraries  of  Henry  G.  Bohn.     These  are  : 

1.  The  works  of  John  Locke — ^volume  i.,  containing  the  &mous  essay 
on  the  "  Human  Understanding." 

2  A  History  of  the  Church,  from  A.  D.  322,  to  A.  D.  427.  ByTheo- 
doret,  Bishop  of  Cyprus  ;  and  from  A.  D.  431,  to  A.  D*  594,  by  Eva- 
grius,  with  memoirs  of  the  authors. 

3.  The  Poems  of  Catallus  and  Tibullus,  and  the  Yigil  of  Yenus.  These 
elegant  trifles  are  here  given  to  us,  not  only  in  the  metrical  versions  of 
Lamb,  Grainger,  and  other  translators,  but  in  a  literal  prose  translation^ 
also,  with  copious  notes,  by  Walter  K.  Kelly. 

Of  these  productions  our  space  will  permit  no  further  notice  at  pres- 
ent; nor  is  this  necessary.  The  works  are  well  known,  and  of  established 
character.  We  can  only  express  our  thanks  to  the  publisher,  for  his 
continued  and  laudable  attempts  to  place  within  the  hands  of  the  general 
reader  so  many  admirable  volumes,  in  such  excellent  «tyle,  and  at  a  price 
so  moderate ;  and  so  many  others,  as  curious  as  excellent,  which  have^ 
hitherto;  been  quite  inaccessible  to  the  unlearned. 
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SheUon's  Chtystailtne,  (Scribner). — SomethiAg  between  the  tide  and 
the  allegory.  An  old  story,  that  of  th^  thieving  magpie,  re-wrought 
upon  a  fanciful  plan.  The  author  has  erred,  ia  the  endeavor  to  make  a 
legend,  originally  fanciful  enough,  still  more  so.  The  artificial  takes  free- 
dom of  the  natural,  whioh,  in  such  fkbrios,  it  should  never  entirely  do. 
StUl,  the  fabrication  is  quite  pretty  and  shows  good  taste  and  delicacy. 
A  slight  domestic  tale,  called  ^^  Clarence,''  follows,  in  this  volume,  but  it 
calls  for  no  remark,  beyond  the  simple  one,  that  it  belongs  also  to  the  fan^ 
qiful.  Our  authors  would  do  wisely  to  attempt  more  earnest  perform- 
ances. 

Addisan's  Works, — The  fine  edition  of  PutniLm,  of  the  works  of  Jo- 
seph Addison,  in  five  volumes,  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  vohime 
five,  which  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  concluding  portions  of  tiie  Spec- 
tator. This  edition  of  Addison  is  not  only  the  only  complete  American, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  most  complete  of  European,  editions.  At 
all  events,  the  editorship  of  Professor  Greene  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  He  has  done  his  work  faithfully,  with  good  judgment  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  all  its  literary  relations. 

Foot  Prints  of  Famous  JMm.-r-One  of  these  volumefii,  which  serve  ad- 
mirably in  the  hands  of  boys^  to  stimulate  a  manly  industry^  and  a  gen- 
erous aipbition.  A  coUection  of  the  biographies  of  famous  and  self-made 
men,  whose  greatness  survives  in  moral  monuments,  and  who,  through 
great  public  services,  to  their  own  age,  have  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  posterity. 

Influence  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. — ^Two  Lectures,  delivered  by  Chas. 
Gayare,  befort  the  Mechanic's  Institute  at  New  Orleans.  These  lee. 
tures  are  written  in  the  ardent  vein  of  the  author,  well-known  by  his 
highly  interesting  lectures  on  the  History  of  Louisiana.  For  popular 
discourse  no  style  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Oayare ;  copious,  warm, 
passionate — ^its  exuberance  and  fancy  enable  him  to  convey  to  his  audi- 
ence, with  emphasis  and  effect,  the  gravest  propositions.  Li  dealing  with 
the  simple  subject  before  us,  the  merits  of  his  manner  are  admirably 
shown. 

Washington's  Virginia  Constitution  of  1776. — A  discourse  delivered 
before  the  Virginia  Historical  Society y  by  H.  A.  Washington,  showing 
thought  and  study  and  provocatkm  of  both.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  * 
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Bumap's  Democracy  in  America — ^its  origin  and  causes — a  discourse 
by  Geobge  W.  Burnap,  before  the  Maryland  Historical  .Society, — ^The 
question  of  democratic  progress  is,  in  fact,  the  great  question  of  the  age, 
involving  all  others,  and  not  to  be  dinnissed  in  a  sentence — not  to  bo 
approached,  indeed,  unless  with  great  care,  study,  circumspection.  It 
has  in  its  care  a  truth  and  a  terror — a  virtue  and  a.  danger,  which  shoidd 
compel  ¥risdom  to  prayer,  and  humble  the  highest  talent  to  the  necessity 
of  fervent  thought. 

Chemistry  of  Oomnum  Life.  (Appleton.) — The  second  number  of 
this  useftil  series  contains,  ly  subjects,  ^'  The  Bread  we  eat,"  <<  The  Beef 
we  cook,"  and  "The  Beverages  we  infuse."  These  are  subjects  of 
which  we  should  know  something,  and  of  which  this  pamphlet  tells  us 
much  'y  but,  of  coarse,  the  reader  understands  that  is  a  proper  policy  to 
read  such  books  only  after  dinner. 

Utah  and  the  Mormons,  By  Benjamin  G.  Ferris.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bro.  1854  — Mr.  Ferris  is  a  good  witness  on  the  subject  of 
the  diabolical  absurdities  of  Mormonism,  having  been  secretary  of  the 
government  of  the  Utah  territory.  His  work,  in  plain  style — ^which  is 
not  always  plain  English — gives  us  a  summary  history  of  this  miserable 
and  filthy  superstition,  the  government  of  Mormonism,  and  the  doctrines, 
customs  and  prospects  of  the  Latter-Day-Saints — a  six  months'  personal 
residence  among  them  having  not  effected  the  conversion  of  the  author 
to  the  faith,  while  it  has  enabled  him  to  provide  a  very  pretty  scandalous 
chronicle  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders,  for  their  amusement  or  loathing,  as 
they  severally  incline.  We  confess  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  already  of 
what  the  Mormons  are,  and  really  So  not  care  for  any  increase  of  intel- 
ligence. To  those  who  know  nothing  of  them,  this  volume  would  be 
amply  sufficient. 

Farmingdale.  By  Caroline  Thomas.  New  York:  Appleton  k 
Co. — A  domestic  story,  little  details  and  long  dialogues,  after  a  fashion 
particulariy  introduced  by  "The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and  the 
"  Queechy  "  of  Miss  Warner. 

The  Hive  of  the  Bee  Hunter,  &c.  By  J.  B.  Thorpb.  New  York  : 
Appleton  &  Co.  1854. — Quite  a  pleasant  and  sketchy  series  of  pictures, 
chiefly  drawn  from  American  life  in  the  South,  by  a  well  known  and 
highly  successful  sketcher.     These  include  agreeable  variations,  illua- 
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tiBtiye  0^  chftraoier,  cnBtoms^  aoenery  and  razil  qM>rtfr— tiie  writer 
shewing  equally  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  people  and 
places,  natural  and  human  history.  The  nairative  b  helped  throughout 
by  frequent  wood  engravings,  mostly  very  spirited,  of  the  scenes  and 
events  described  in  the  text. 

Smith's  History  of  Grrcecc,  revised^  with  an  Appeiidix,  By  Geobgx 
W.  Greene,  A.M.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro.  1854.— We  are  of 
opinion  that  no  better  history  of  Greece,  for  the  use  of  schools,  could  be 
provided  than  i^s  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  already  well  known  to  us  by 
several 'excellent  and  popular  works  of  this  order.  The  author  bases  his 
work,  very  judiciously,  on  that  of  Ghrote.  He  aocordingly  teaches  from 
the  republican-  point  of  view — the  only  true  standard  in  considering 
Grecian  history — ^instead  of  insidiously  perverting  the  history,  as  Gillie* 
and  Mitford  have  done,  to  the  purposes  of  a  selfish  political  supremacy. 

Fcurm  Imphments,  cmd  the  Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use; 
an  elementary  and  &miliaf  treatise  on  mechanics,  and  on  natural  philos- 
ophy generally,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  practices  of  agriculture. 
With  two  hundred  engraved  illustrations.  By  John  J.  Thomas. — We 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  excellence  and  utility  of  this  snug  hand- 
book, which,  Mr.  Downing  tells  us,  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  work- 
shop, tool-room  and  farmer's  book-shelf  in  the  country.  It  is  further 
commended  to  general  use,  as  chosen  for  publication  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  A  neat  volume,  teeming  with  engraved 
iUustrative  figures,  which  must  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  student. 

Wensley, — ^A  good  moral  story,  "without  a  moral,"  from  the  press  of 
Ticknor  k  Fields,  was  originally  published  in  Blackwood'g  Magazine.  It 
is  a  well  written  and  interesting  narrative. 

Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinums,  the  Purtuit 
of  Truihy  and  on  other  subjects.  By  Samijel  Bailet.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor &  Fields.  1854. — A  reprint  from  the  English ;  a  very  instructive 
collection,  highly  provocative  of  thought,  and  most  usually  right  in  con- 
clusion. We  commend  the  volume  as  one  likely  to  be  popularly  useful 
in  a  high  degree. 

'  The  Dietetics  of  the  Sotd.  By  Brnest.  von  Fettchkii^leben,  M.  D, 
New  York :  Francis  &  Co.  1854. — A  volume  that  will  be  read  with 
some  curiosity  in  this  era  of  spiritual  manifestations.     It  consists  of  a 
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aeries  of  essays^  medical  and  psychological^  of  a  character  too  desnltorj 
to  be  satisfactory,  but  conveying  clues  and  suggestions  which  the  mata* 
physician  may  peruse  with  profit. 

The  Rq)ort  upon  JPMic  Schools  and  Edtuxition  in  Rhode  Mamdj 
for  1854,  is  a  thick  pamphlet  of  mixed  argument  and  statistics,  which  we  ' 
commend  to  the  examination  of  those  who  are  looking  to  the  conditions 
of  our  own  schools  in  the  South.  The  popular  features  of  the  two  sec- 
tions arje  quite  unlike  in  many  respects ;  but  there  are  certain  features, 
common  to  both,  which  may  render  the  discoveries  of  one  of  importaace 
to  the  development  of  the  other. 

New  iVa»e&.— Mrs.  Marsh's  "  Avibrey"  is  a  sombre  story,  in  the  well- 
known  manner  of  this  writer — ^a  manner  which  does  not  commend  itself 
to  our  tastes,  and  which,  in  the  present  story,  appears  to  still  worse 
effect  than  ever.  The  tale  is  one  rather  too  full  of  vulgar  sentimentali- 
ties, and  sentimentalizing  vulgarities  ]  of  an  atmosphere  at  once  artificial 
and  offensive,  with  as  little  of  wholesome  nature  in  it  as  possible.-*- 
^^  Leather  Stocking  and  SiW  is  the  absurd  title  of  a  magazine  stoiy 
which  one  may  dawdle  over  without  absolutely  sleeping.  The  author  is 
neither  a  deep-diver  or  a  high-flier ;  but  skims  along  among  the  flowers, 
butterfly  fashion,  without  using  the  butterfly  alembic.  His  distillations^ 
will  fill  no  Cologne  bottles. — "  The  Quiet  Eearf*  is  the  title  of  a  cool 
domestic  narrative  from  Blackwood,  faithful  enough  in  portraiture  in  a 
certain  but  limited  province — ^healthful  enough,  too,  but  without  any 
strong  interest,  and  wholly  without  variety.  These  volumes  are  all  from 
the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Sir  Jatper  Carew.  By  ChakIiES  LEVxat.  New  T<H-k :  Harper  k 
Brothers.  1854. — ^A  stirring  and  interesting  naiprative,  the  variety  of 
which  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  much  desultory,  and  some  purposeless 
wandering.  Not  altogether  satisfactcnry  as  a  story,  too  inconsecutive^  in 
fiiot,  and  frequently  defective  in  the  matters  of  propriety,  symmetry  and 
poetical  justice — ^it  is  yet  a  narrative  which  will  equally  fix  attention 
and  persuade  curiosity.  Lever  is  a  writer  who  canndt  wholly  fzdl  in 
any  subject  which  he  undertakes;  and  though  the  present  is  not  quite 
so  clever  a  book  as  the  ^'Dodd  Family,"  of  which  he  has  recently  made 
a  copious  report.  .  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  writings,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  similar  interest. 
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-  Improvement  in  the  Navy. — ^The  speech  of  Hon.  8.  R.  Mallory,  of 
Florida,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  June  20,  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  navy,  and  the  necessity  for  its  radical  improvement, 
contains  some  good  suggestions,  which  we  trust  will  meet  with  due  at- 
tention from  the  proper  quarters.  The  necessity  of  A  "  retired  list"  is 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  exigent.  The  vast  importapoe  of  higher 
grades,  so  as  to  enable  our  Ca'ptains  and  Commodores  to  take  rank  with 
those  of  foreign  service,  ^d  many  other  concerns  more  or  less  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  navy,  need  to  be  discussed  and  settled  before  we  can 
hope  to  put  it  in  a  condition  to  be  adequately  useful.  An  increase  of 
the  armament  is  another  necessity,  The  naval  arm  of  a  countiy,  to  be 
of  proper  use,  requires  to  be  made  strong  in  due  degree  with  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  that  country. 

The  Message  and  Documents  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  First  Session 
of  the  Thirty-Third  Congress,  (Part  iii.)  comes  to  us  through  the  polite 
attention  of  Senator  Butler,  in  a  copious  volume  of  800  pages.  ThQ 
contents  of  this  volume  are  sufficiently  various,  but  too  well-known  to 
need  description.,  however  much  of  them  may  provoke  discussion.  One 
thing,  however,  may  be  suggested  to  our  readers.  These  volumes,  very 
freely  distributed  as  they  are,  are  not  sufficiently  valued.  They  are  but 
rarely  preserved,  when  but  a  moment's  reflection  would  suffice  to  show 
that  they  constitute  invaluable  materials  for  future  history.  It  is  time 
that  our  people  should  exercise  more  care  in  the  preservation  of  public 
documents.  Congress  itself  might  do  something  towards  prompting  this 
care,  in  a  more  improved  style  of  publication. 

The  Address  of  Aaron  V.  Brown  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  last  Msij,  is  devoted  to  a 
rapid  but  comprehensive  review  of  the  progress  Qf  the  United  States,  in 
government,  employment,  science,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  in 
moral  and  material  respects  generally,  all  of  which  our  author  traces  to 
education.  The  discourse  is  simple  of  style,  unaffected,  shows  reading 
and  reflection,  and  may  be  described  as  a  performance  of  good  sense  and 
general  propriety  of  thought,  without  any  effort  at  eloquenue,  or  any 
ambition  of  profundity. 

The  Iron  Cousin.  By  Mart  CowdBn  Claeke.  New  York :  Apple- 
ton  T&  Co.  1854. — ^The  woman  whose  love  and  patienc^  have  given  us 
the  Concordance  to  Shakspeare  is,  of  course;  no  ordinary  one.     The  in- 
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genuity  which  oonld  illuBiarate  Shakspeare's  female  characters  by  demon- 
straMye  biographied^  mtist  possess  no  ordinarj  ingenuity.  We  are  not, 
thei^foie,  surprised  to  receiye  from  her  hands  a  yolume  like  the  |>resent^ 
80  grateful  from  its  general  good  taste,  and  very  happy  moral  and  men- 
tal characterisation.  Its  interest  is  happily  sustained  throughout,  and 
its  whole  tenor  and  tone  of  the  wholesomest  sort.  We  trust  that  she  will 
make  other  stories  as  pleasantly  moral  as  the  one  before  uS;  and  as  grate- 
fully instructiYe. 

Ifarrattve  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  in  the 
Tears  1811,  '12,  '13  and  '14  ;  or  the  First  American  Settlement  on  the 
Facijic,  By  Gabriel  Fkanchkre.  New- York:  Redfield.  1854. — 
This  pleasant  narrative  of  adventure,  by  a  simple,  sensible  and  honest 
voyager,  who  had  a  first  hand  in  the  establishment  of  Astoria,  is  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  in  good  style,  by  J.  V.  Huntington.  The  inter- 
est of  the  narrative  will  be  heightened  to  the  reader,  who  has  already 
made  himself  acquainted  with  Irving's  agreeable  account  of  the  same 
establishment.  Franchere  corrects  sundry  errors  into  which  Mr.  Irving 
has  fallen,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  that  gentleman's  natural  tendency 
to  impart  a  picturesque  and  humorous  coloring  to  his  portraits  and 
events.     The  present  work  is  illustrated  by  several  spirited  engravings. 

The  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  ajppointed  hy  the  J^Btnicipal  Authorities 
and  other  Public  Bodies  from  1770  to  1852,  comprising  Historical 
Gleanings,  illustrating  the  Principles  and  Progress  of  our  Republican 
Institutions, — ^The  reader  must  not  alarm  himself  with  the  notion  that 
we  have  here  this  whole  body  of  Boston  ontors,  on  public  occasions, 
from  the  Eevolution  to  the  present  moment.  Heaven  forefend.  The 
editor  has  done  his  work  more  judiciously ;  and  has  just  given  us  such 
samples  of  the  orators  as  will  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their  quality.  These 
samples  are  coupled,  each,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  speakers, 
with  brief  notices  of  their  talents  and  peiffennances,  given  with  proper 
heed  to  a  discriminative  criticism.  We  do  not  answer  for  the  justice  of 
the  editor's  judgment  in  all  cases,  nor  for  the  general  propriety  of  his 
political  opinions.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  The  object  of 
the  woric,  as  shown  on  the  face  of  it,  is  sufELciently  dear,  and  it  will 
quite  suffice  if  we  know  that  this  copious  volume  affords  a  very  good  and 
general  idea  of  the  public  eloquence  of  Boston  for  the  last  eighty  years. 

17 
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Hie  WortcTs  Temperance  Convention  affords  hb,  in  pamphlet  form,  the 
proceedings  of'^e  first  General  Oonvention,  and  an  address  urging  their 
argoinents  against  strong  drink.  The  Maine  Law,  in  especial,  meets 
their  hearty  f'Well  done."  We  are  afirtdd  the  world  will  get  heartily 
sick;  of  the  discussion  before  they  get  quite  full  of  the  drink,  and  must 
express  our  own  poor  notion  that  the  "  well  dene"  is  quite  too  frequently 
overdone.  What  is  done,  is  but  too  frequently  done  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. But,  not  satisfied  that  our  zealous  conyentionists  are  working 
after  the  wisest  fashion,  we  certainly  entertain  the  hope  that  the  result 
may  be  the  increasing  temperance  of  drinking  people.  The  abuse  of  the 
good  things  of  earth  is  the  true  offence,  and  a  proper  heed  to  this  point 
it  seems  to  us,^woiLld  be  more  productive  of  good  than  the  course  now 
pursued.  Time  will  show.  The  zeal  which  is  itself  intemperate  rarely 
contributes  much  to  health  or  healing. 

Africa  and  the  American  Flag.  Appleton. — ^An  interesting  sketch 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  colonial  settlements  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  from  the  pen  of 
Commander  Andrew  H.  Foote,  of  the  U.  8.  Navy,  and  Lt.  Commanding 
Brig.  Perry,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  1850-1851.  We  do  not  concur, 
in  all  the  views,  moral  and  ethnographical,  of  our  '  Commander,'  who  is 
something  ambitious  as  a  philosopher,  and  something  of  a  partisan ;  but 
we  find  pleasure  in  the  additional  proof  which  his  volunie  gives  us  of 
the  daily  increasing  intelligencer,  science,  skill  and  refinement,  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  in  the  sea  service.  His  narrative  is  quite  readable 
and  instructive.     It  is  iUustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Apheilor  and  other  Poems.  By  two  Cousins  of  the  South,  Miss  Julia 
Pleasants  and  Thomas  Bibb  Bradley.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.  1854. — Literary  partnerships,  particularly  in  poetry,  are  almost 
unknown  since  the  days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Such  partnerships 
have  still  more  rarely  been  known  in  the  case  of  the»two  sexes,  the  re- 
spective natures  of  which  seem  to  require  a  much  more  intimate  union« 
Yet  why  should  there  not  exist  mental  marriages  ?  How  pure  and  ex- 
quisite should  be  such  communion.  We  see  no  good  objection  to  it, 
though  it  may  conduct  to  others,  and  these  might  tend,  in  sdme  degree, 
to  qualify  the  more  felicitous  condition  of  the  simply  mental  bond. 
Without  speculating,  on  the  problem,  any  way,  it  is  quite  enough  that 
the  book  before  us  shows  a  very  pleasant  partnership  of  two  minds  of 
different  sexes,  the  respective  qualities  of  each  seem  nearly  level,  and  of 
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highly  sympathetio  chftracter.  Miss  Pleasants  and  Mr.  Bradley  seem  to 
think  and  feel  in  nnison.  Their  talents  a|^pear  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
order.  Her  verses  are  new  to  ns.  His  we  have  seen  before.  Both 
writers  are  polished,  pore,  graoefol  of  sentiment,  and  ftncifnl ;  neither 
is  boldly  distingaished  by  imagination  or  original  thonght.  Like  all 
yonng  writers,  they  are  mostly  inutatiye,  the  wing  not  yet  being  self- 
poised,  not  confident  of  strength,  not  attempting  yet  to  go  alone.  Of 
course,  this  confidence  of  strength,  this  independent  will  and  courage  to 
go  alone,  constitutes  the  great  essential  of  permanent  life  in  poetry. 
The  yeraes  of  our  young  authors  must  therefore  be  considered  simply  as 
preparatory  exercises,  as  those  of  young  birds — shdrt  flights — ^in  which 
tiiey  barely  exercise  the  wing,  almost  without  aim  or  motive.  The  first 
great  necessity  is  to  learn  the  uses  of  the  wing,  or,  to  drop  the  ^ure,  to 
acquire  a  perfect  command  of  rhymthical  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
embody  the  future  thought  as  it  grows  and  expands  with  every  day's  ex* 
perience.  Our  young  authors  have  made  eonsideraUe  progress  in  this 
exercise,  and  have  reached  a  very  fair  degree  t>f  fiicility  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  sentiments.  It  now  remains  to  them,  having  the  Imo- 
dium of  thought,  to  see  that  they  have  the  thought.  The  next  book 
should  show  them  thinking  as  well  as  rhyming;  for  in  poetry  as  in 
prose,  it  is  after  all  the  thinking  that  establishes  the  just  claims  of  tiie 
poet  upon  posterity.  We  give  a  favorable  specimen  fVom  each  of  our 
authors.  The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Pleasants.  The  reader  will 
please  see  with  us  the  grace  and  boldness  of  the  lines.* 

One  specimen,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bradley,  is  in  a  less  ambitious 
veiuf  but  one  in  which  he  usually  succeeds  best.  The  reader  will  find 
the  sentiment  as  sweet  and  tender  as  the  verses  are  musical. 

*  Non  BT  THi  PuBLi^Hsa. — ^Tbe  editor  having  omitted  to  send  the  Tolame  of 
poems  with  the  manuscript,  and  our  inability  to  procure  it  from  any  other  source 
at  the  present  moment,  has  unfortunately  preTented  the  publication  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  above. 

The  Undying  One^  SorrotM  of  Rosalie,  and  other  Poems»  By  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Nobton.  New  York  :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  1854.— The 
fortunes  of  Mrs.  Norton  have  been  of  a  painful  and  humiliating  charac- 
ter, and  her  griefs  and  trials  have  given  a  very  sombrous  character  to  her 
poems,  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  saddening  efiidct  which  most  poetry 
of  the  sentiments  and  affections  must  inspire.  The  fitrther  effect  is  to 
render  them  monstrous.    But,  in  spite  of  this,  she  has  achieved  a  wide 
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reputation  aa  a  pq^ular  poet,  taking  the  |dace  in  England — somewhat 
below  it,  perhaps — ^which  wa«  fonnerly  oocupied  by  Mn  Hemans.  The 
muse  of  Mrs.  Norton  is  not  ambitions,  or  oiq^Me  of  startling  flights. 
She  never  soars  very  high,  never  passes  oat  of  sight  She  sings,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  night-bird,  where  she  broods,  close  in  the  tree,  or 
swinging  slowly  from  the  twi^,  balancing  her  wing  just  above  the  earth. 
The  plaint  is  uniform,  of  under  tone,  soft,  pleading  and  persuaaive.  In 
sad  moments,  whioh  may  be  sweet  moments  also,  the  young  heart  wiQ 
find  pleasure  in  her  subdued,  faint^  creeping  undersong.  Her  fandes 
will  pleaae,  in  spite  of  her  small  invention,  and  of  a  too  protiaoted  vein 
of  musing  in  which  she  too  much  indulges.  We  have  space  only  for  a 
short  lyric,  which  is  a  Mr  specimen,  of  her  miscellaneous  poems.  These, 
by  the  way,  are  much  more  agrei^able  than  her  narrative  pieces. 

*'WE  HAVE  BEEN  FRIENDS  TOGETHER." 

We  have  been  friends  together, 

In  sunshine  and  m  shade ; 
Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut  trees 

In  infancy  we  played  5 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart> 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  friends  together — 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  gay  together, 

We  have  laughed  at  little  jests  ; 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing, 
/  Warm  and  joyous,  from  our  breasts ; 

But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  life,    ^ 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow ; — 
We  have  been  gay  together — 

Shall  a  light  W(»d  part  us  i^ow  7 

We  have  been  sad  together. 

We  have  wept  with  bitter  tears, 
O'er  the  grass-grown  graves,  where  alumber'd 

The  hopes  of  early  years } 
The  voices  which  are  silent  there 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  sad  together — 

Oh  !  what  shall  part  us  now  ? 

The  Speedh  o/JSon,  Jame*  A.  MacDougaU,  M,  O.  /ram  (hJH/ornia^ 
in  advocacy  of  tilie  GretU  Pbunfic  Railroady  is  a  sturdy  assertion  of  the 
riffJus  (?)  of  that  young  and  promising  sister  of  the  Confederacy.     In 
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letpect  to  the  urgament  of  tke  orator  in  behalf  of  the  Paeifio  BaUroad, 
we  need  say  nothing,  at  present;  hereafter  we  maj  possiblj  make 
Bome  remarks  on  the  diaenasion  of  the  snbject  But  we  may  reason- 
ably express  onr  regrets  that  the  honorable  member  did  not  oonfine  him- 
self simply  to  his  ai^menty  and  forbear  that  tone  of  dennnciation  and 
hostility  whioh  threatens  ns  with  the  withdrawal  of  our  young  sister 
from  the  Oonfederacy,  in  the  event  of  Oongrees  not  aooeding  to  her 
wishes.  We  haye  no  doubt  that  Oalif omia  will  set  up  for  herself  as  soon 
as  she  oan  do  so  with  safoty.  She  .will  not  wait  upon  mere,  propriety. 
She  will  get  all  she  can  from  the  Confederacy,  meanwhile.  There  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  withdraw — ^much  reason  why  she  should'-*-4B 
process  of  time ;  but  we  submit  that  the  threat  is  in  bad  taste  at  present 
—a  little  premature — and  the  charge  of  n^eot  quite  unfounded.  When 
all  the  facts  in  our  relations  are  considered,  the  Ooyemmentr  has  proba- 
bly done  quite  as  much  for  California  as  it  could,  without  disparaging 
utterly  the  claims  of  other  States  and  sections.  To  increase  the  tax- 
ation enormously,  for  the  special  wants  of  Califomia,  is  no  part  of  our 
policy.  As  for  protecting  such  a  frontier  as  that  of  Califomia  fhun  the 
Indians,  the  thing  is  clearly  imposnble.  It  would  consume  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Confederacy.  Qovemment  cannot  protect  the  frontiers 
of  Texas— could  not — ^though  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  pledge — ^protect 
the  Mexican  frontier }  and  to  make  this  neglect,  in  the  case  of  Cidifor- 
nia,  a  plea  for  growling,  is  out  of  all  reason.  Our  orator  speaks  of  the 
millions  of  tribute  paid  by  Califomia.  Where  is  it?  The  returns  to 
the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  from  this  quarter,  as  opposed  to  the  outlay, 
do  not  show  one  dollar  to  fiffy.  California  thus  for  has  been  an  expose 
to  government.  The  people  of  Califomia  send  us  gold,  which,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  pay  for  in  broadstuffs,  and  clothing,  and  implements,  and  shelter. 
There  is  no  tribute,  on  either  side,  in  all  these  exchanges. 

Calavar  :  or  the  Knight  o/the  ConqueU.-'^K  Romance  of  Mexico.  By 
BoBEBT  MoNTOOMERT  BiBD.  Rcdfield,  Ncw  York :  1854. — Cakvar 
was  originally  published  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  at  once  impressed 
the  publio  with  the  grand,  stately.  Hidalgo-like  genius  of  the  author. 
His  sonorous  periods,  gorgeous  descriptions,  highly  elaborate  scenes,  com- 
pelled the  instantaneous  conviction  of  the  reader,  that  he  was  a  writer 
destined  to  take  very  high  place  among  our  native  authors.  Nor  did  he 
fail  to  realize  this  promise.  Dr.  Bird's  novels  deserve  an  honored  place, 
and  must  find  it,  in  all  American  libraries.     His  impressive  novels — a 
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handsome  oolhction,  ^*  The  Infidel,"  <<  Niok  of  the  Woods/'  "  Havks  of 
HawkhoUow/'  <<  Sheppard  See/'  (originally  pabliBhed  lurrangementB) 
vith  seToral  others,  contributed,  at  each  snooeasiye  issue,  to  confine  him 
in  the  high  place  whioh  he  had  von  in  his  very  first  attempt ;  and  now, 
since  his  premature  death,  while  still  a  young  man,  they  assert  their  fir- 
mer place  in  our  collections,  and  will  always  appeal  with  interest  to  our 
minds.  The  pictures  of  scenery,  portraits  of  men,  descriptions  of  eventSi 
in  this  volume,  are  as  complete,  truthful,  impressive  and  ingeniously 
^berated  as  in  any  of  our  authors.  Dr.  Bird's  career  was  begun  with 
the  drama.  He  is  the  writer  of  some  of  the  most  successftil  of  American 
pjays,  such  as,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Forest,  still  keep  attnictive  place 
upon  the  stage  ;  such  are  the  Gladiator,  Orafiowa,  the  Broker  of  Bogota, 
etc.  To  those  who.  have  libraries,  and  who  feel  a  patriotio  interest 
in  the  develc^mont  of  American  genius,  we  commend  these  Yerj  interest- 
ing and  artist-like  legends  of  Bird.   • 

.  Armenia  :  A  Year  cU  Erzeroom  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruuia,  Tur- 
key  and  Persia.  By  the  Hon.  Robert  Cue^on.  New  York  :  Harper  t 
Brother,  18&4. — Cunson  will  be  remembered  by  most  readers  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  very  pleasant  volume^  discriptive  of  a  visit  or  visits,  to  the  mon-. 
asteries  of  the  Levant,  where  he  sought  chiefly  old  manuscripts,  and  found 
and  described  some  curipus,  if  not  valuable  ones.  The  work  l^fore  us 
is  hardly  so  well  written  as  the  first,  though,  we  suspect^  that  its  mate- 
rials, in  the  present  condition  of  the  great  powers  ef  the  ESast,  will  be 
thought  even  more  interesting.  It  is  a  alight  and  stately  miscellany,  giv* 
ing  us  equal  glimpses  of  present  life  and  past  histoiy,  in  the  countries 
.Vhich  he  visits,  and  a  more  detailed,  but  still  very  sketchy  picture  of 
Annenia,  a  few,  brief  biographical  touches,  lively  and  new,  giving  us  a 
very  good  idea  of  life  in  Anne^ia,  constitate  the  most  attnustive  portions 
of  the  volume,  which,  by  the  way,  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  woodcuts. 

Harper's  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  This  work  is  designed  to  occupy 
some  ten  parts,  each  of  near  200  pages,  royal  octavo.  It  is  to  be  enriched 
by  seven  new  and  accurate  maps,  illustrating  the  several  divisions  of  the 
earth.  The  compilation  is  confided  to  J.  Calvin  Smith.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  first  number  assures  us  that  his  labours  will  supply  a  greatly 
pressing  statistical  want  in  our  libraries.  The  world  grows  so  rapidly, 
in  speed  if  not  civilization,  that  a  Gazetteer  of  ten  years  ago,  is  completely 
outgrown,  and  is  of  much  more  mischief  than  use.  No  doubt  the  one 
before  us,  will  report  amply  our  present  statistical  knowledge,  and  will 
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aerre  its  purpose  for  Ae  next  decade.  After  tb&i — but  let  posterity 
look  to  its  own  aJSairs. .  If  mea  and  arts  will  prove  thus  prolific^  they 
must  not  munnor  at  the  eoet  of  a  new  Ghoetteer,  at  frequent  periods. 

A  popular  accoufU  of  the  ancient  Egyptian*;  revised  and  abridged 
from  bis  larger  work,  by  Sir  J.  Qardneb  Wilkins6N,  D.  C.  L.;  F.  R.  S., 
&c.  In  two  volumes.  Illustrated  with  500  wood  emits.  New  York : 
Harper  k  Brothers.     1854. 

The  great  work  of  Wilkinson,  in  the  English  edition — and  we  doubt 
if  tiiere  ever  has  been  6ne  from  the  American  press — was  quite  ^  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  popular  reader.  This  abridgment 
will  enable  him  to  compass  a  work  which  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
sterling  authority  on  the  highly  interesting  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
We  do  not  see  that  there  have  been  any  omissions  here^  of  very  material 
matter*  Of  course  the  student  will  require  the  original  work  in  all  its 
fullness;  but  the  omissions  of  this  edition  will  not  be  felt,  as  causing  any 
loss,  to  diat  large  class  of  readers  who  are  content  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  .  To  such  as  these,  the  publication  before  us 
will  be  at  once  quitef  ample  for  instruction,  and  a  grateful  acquisition. 

Washington  Christian  Association,  An  active  and  efficient  society, 
the  first  annual  report  of  which  is  before  us,  showing  us  worthy  designs, 
prosperously  begun.  We  trust  that  the  association  will  realize  all  its 
proper  objects. 

Oowper^s  Works  hy  Southey.  The  Bohn  Library  gives  us  the  three 
first  volumes  of  this  admirable  collection  of  the  complete  works^  £^s® 
and  vei^e,  correspondence  and  translations,  of  William  Cooper^  edited 
by  Robert  Southey — the  only  complete  and  correct  edition.  Cooper  was 
the  dawn  of  a  literary  revival  in  Oreat  Britain.  His  works  are  valuable 
in  a  twofold  respect — as  those  of  a  greatly  endowed  poet,  and  of  one  who 
began  a  very  great  literary  revolution — rescuing  Great  Britain,  in  fact, 
from  the  sway  of  French  taste  and  authority  in  letters.  This  new  edi-> 
tion  is  a  fine  one^  and  illustrated  with  choice  engravings. 

The  Knout  and  the  Russians;  or  the  Muscovite  Empire,  the  Czar  and 
his  People.  By  Qerman  db  Lagny.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Harper  &  Bros.  1854. — We  are  beginning  to  tire  of  the  scores  of 
volumes,  relating  to  Turks  and  Russians,  which  the  press  is  spawning 
forth  in  monthly  shoals,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  trial  of  strength 
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636  GBiTiGAL  NoncBS.  [Ooiober, 

between  i&e'^coantrieB  of  these  reBpectiye  people.  The  rolume  tinder 
notice^  however,  is  con^ned  chiefly  to  the  delineation  of  the  social  aspeota 
of  the  Muscovites,  though  it  does  not  withhold  ftora  ns  any  necessary 
information  tonching  the  resources,  civil  and  military,  of  the  empire. 
It  is  very  iiill  in  social  details,  and  will  agreeably  employ  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  Numerous  plates  are  used  to  illustrate  thecostume  of  all 
classes,  the  architecture  of  the  chief  cities,  and  the  manners  and  employ* 
ments  of  the  people. 

Atherton  and  other  Tales.  By  Mart  Rusbsll  Mitfoird.  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fieldls.  1854. — ^The  reader  is  always  secure  of  a  pleasant 
and  wholesome  story  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Mitford.  This  veteran  lady 
(  f  )'  has  an  old,  well-worn  laid  of%en*tried  reputation,  which  critioism  will 
not  idly  venture  to  disturb.  Her  writingB  are  pure  throu^out  and  in- 
teresting, without  rising,  at  any  time,  into  the  higher  r^ons  of  romance. 
She  is  not  largely  imaginative,  nor  is  she  eager  and  passionate ;  but  she 
has  fancy  and  invention,  uses  ordinary  materials  with  considerable  art  and 
ingenuity.  The  story  of  "Atherton"  is  a  very  pleasing,  if  not  power- 
ful, sketch  from  real  life.  The  collec1»on  of  tales  aad  sketches  which 
follow  it,  afford  a  very  grateful  interest,  and  will  serve  to  whOe  away  the 
summer  hours  agreeably. 

Kip*i  Catacombs  of  Rome. — ^The  last  and  wonderful  cities  of  the 
silent,  which  underlie  the  "  Eternal  City" — their  curious  avenues,  their 
unknown  extent,  their  mysterious  history,  "  as  illustrating  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,"  are  all  matters  of  which  American  readers 
in  general  know  nothing,  and  only  vaguely  conjecture.  This  little 
volume  will  contribute  considerably  to  their  enlightenment.  It  wHl,  at 
all  events,  furnish  proper  clues  to  conjecture,  and  supply  adequate  data 
and  criteria  for  this  exercise  of  thought.  It  attempts  nothing  farther, 
and  this  we  regret.  How  much  more  of  those  three  centuries  of  myste- 
rious conflict,  trial,  scourge,  persecution,  martyrdom — hope,  fear,  sacri- 
fice— divine  love  and  noble  triumph,  might  have  been  made  to  contribute 
to  the  interest  of  these  pages !  But  they  would  have  swelled  them  to  a 
monstrous  volume,  and  that  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  objects  of  the 
writer.  Little  books  are  the  only  sort  to  be  tolerated  by  a  people  in  a 
hurry ;  and  this,  which  is  nicely  got  up,  with  plans  of  the  catacombs  and 
engraved  specimens  of  the  tombs,  vaults  and  inscriptions,  will  answer 
for  the  present 
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CHARLESTON  BUSINESS  CARDS. 


M*CARTRE  A  CO. 

Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers^ 

Corner  Pincknby  and  Mbsting  sTRxm. 
Pablishera  of  Somh-Caroliaa  Law  and  Equity  Reports. 


0.  G.  COURTENAY, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

3  Broad- STESST. 
Depot  for  Cheap  Publications,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 
JOHN  RC88ELL, 

Importer  of  Foreign  Books,  Stationery  and  Works  of  Art, 

251  KiNO-STRSsr. 


WALKER  A  EVANS, 


Manufacturing  Stationers, 

101  East  Bat. 

Periodicals,  Music  Books  and  other  Printed  Books,  bound  in  every  Tariety  oil 
style  in  general  use,  and  \[T  Paged  when  required.  XB 

A.  B.  MILLBB, 

Book  and  Job  Printer, 

No.  8  Statk-strbbt. 

J.  8.  &  L.  BOWIE  A  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods 
and  Clothing, 

132  Mbbtino-strbbt. 

8V8DORPP  A  JLBIDING, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  German,  French^  Englieh 
and  American  Fancy  Dry  and  Millinery  Goods, 

141  MBBTINO-aTRBET. 
BATES  ds  MITCHBLL, 

Wholesale  Clothing, 

118  MBKTXSCkST.,  NBAR  OHARUtfTON  HOTIL. 
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OSARLBffrON   BUSIVBBS  CARDS. 
OHAIMUBS  D.  CARR  4c  OO. 

DraperB  and  Tailort^ 

30   BlOAD-STREIT. 
BD6ERTON  A  RICHARD8, 

Drapers  and  Tailors, 

33   BSOAD-STSEET. 


D.H.  KBMMB, 

Draper  and  Tailor^  and  General  Clothing  Store, 

39   BSOAD-STBBR. 

S.  BUCKLEY, 

Draper  and  Tailor, 

BO  Mbbtiito-stkebt. 

D.  A.  AMBLBR, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Hats  and  Caps, 

161  Meetivo-stsbbt. 

p.  T.  DIBBLE, 

Fashionable  Hat  and  Cap  Establishment, 

37  Broad-strebt. 

B.  B.  8TODDARD  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Shoe  Dealers, 

165  MEBTiira-aTREKi. 


B.  FORD, 

Importer  of  Boots,  Shoes,  Trunks,  etc. 

Near  the  Post  Office*  3  doobs  south  of  Beoad-strbbt. 

R.  A.  PRINOLE, 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  Boots  and  Shoes, 

30  East  Bat. 

BAILIE  A  LAMBERT, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Carpetings,  Oil  Cloths,  Curtains,  de,, 

219  Kiiro-nRBBT. 

H.  F.  8TR0HBCRBR, 

Direct  Importer  of  Hardware,  Cutlery,  Ouns,  dc, 

151  MBETnro-sr.,  ofpositb  Cbarlbstov  Hotel. 
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0HARLB8TON    B08INB8S   OAR08. 
KCGK  ds  LUCAS, 

Dealers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Hardware^  Cutlery^  Ouns,  etc. 

273  KiSCO-STRXET,  NEARLY  OPPOSITE  MERCHANTS*  HOTEL. 
0.  A  B.  M.  GIJLBERT, 

Manufacturers  of  Carriages  and  Buggies,  at  the  old  stand  of 
S.  d:  J.  Gilbert, 

35  AND  40  Wentworth-strxbt. 


A.  ROULAI2V, 

Carriage  Factory^ 

MeETINO -street,  OPPOSITE  THE  ThEATRE. 

THOMAS  B.  CLYDE, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer, 

Corner  of  Cdmberland  and  Mlltino  streets. 


«BORGB  ABDOIT  db  CO, 

IMPORTERS    AND    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    DEALERS    IN 

Fnglufk  and  American  White  Lead,  Paints^  Oils,  Burning  Fluid, 
Wind&iv  Glass,  and  Lamps  of  every  description, 

97  East  Bat. 


dlllDRAT  A  DUNCAN, 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Fancy  Goods, 

315  Kins-street. 


STONBY  A  WILTBBRGKR, 

Retail  Apothecaries  and  Druggists, 

245    KiNG-STRRET, 


W.  M.  A  J.  C.  MARTIN, 

Exchange,  Banking  and  Collection  House, 

9  Broad-strrst. 


PORD  A  LLOYD, 

Brokers,  Auction  and  General  Commission  Agents, 

7  Broad-street. 


T.  8.  &  T.  6.  BLDD, 

Commission  Merchants, 

76  East  Bat. 

HRNRY  MISSROO.V, 

Agent  of  the  U,  S,  Mail  Steamship  Line  between  Charleston  and    / 
Ifew-Vork, 
Corner  op  East  Bat  and  Ad»br'8  wharf. 
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OSARLBCTOH  BOSIlfSSB  OAKDS. 
gHJBPHBBD,  M'CRBBRY  A  CO. 

Stapls  and  Fancy  Dry  Ooods, 

No.  135  Misniie-BTSBBT. 

HAZBLTIIVB  A  WALTOIf , 

Boots,  Shoes,  TrutUss,  etc, 

N«.  137  MiETrNe-STRBCT. 

OONDICT,  JBNlf  INGB  A  CO. 

Saddlery,  Coach  ffardware,  etc. 

No.  165  MEETIIie-STAXR. 

WALKBB,  WIIXIMAN  A  CO. 

JPoper  Commisnon  Warehouse — Agents  for  Type,  Presses  hi  Printing  Materials, 

No.  83  East-Bat. 

J.  0.  RVAIV, 

Broker  and  General  Commisaion  Agent, 

No.  23  Broad* STREVi. 


lOBlf  CALDWBLL,  SB.,  dk  SONS, 

Upholsterers  and  Paper  Hangers, 

No.  22  KiNG-sTRRJET,  opposite  Browning  &  Leman'8. 
Keep  constantly  in  store  a  large  and  general  aBsoriineul  of  Upholstery  Goods, 
Cortain  Materials  and  Paper  Hangings.     Also,  make  to  order,  Bed  and  Window 
Cartains,  Cushions,  Carpets,  Featlier  Beds  and  Mattn-nses.     Rooms,  etc..  Papered 
in  the  best  manner. 


%,  B.  OABBfi, 

Broker  and  Auctioneer, 

No.  7  Statr-strket. 


B.  MORDBCAI, 

Broker  and  Auctioneer, 

No.  5  Statr-strkbt. 

ADAMS  &  CO.'S 

Kortfaern,  Sontiiern  and  Western  Express 

o 

Goods  forwarded  to  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  world  Bills  and  Drafts  Col- 
lected. Bank  Notes,  Gold  and  Silver  transmitted  with  safety  and  dispatch.  Office 
No.  20  Broad-street. 

W.  T.  J.  O.  WOODWARD. 
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CBABLB8T0H   BTWIiniSS   OAKM. 
GAMBBON,  WEBB  A  CO. 

Importers  of  China,  OUub  and  Barikenwart, 

146  MXITING-STRSBT. 


H.  W.  8HIPFBB, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  India  Rubber  Goods, 
At  the  IifDiA  RuBBta  Warehouse.  270  Kino,  cor.  Wentwo»th-st. 


GBOR6B  8.  COOK, 

Daguerrean  Artist, 

235  Kiho-street,  opfosite  Hasel. 
Slock,  Inetrumentfi,  &«.,  for  sale. 


E.  W.  KIMBALL, 


WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IH 


im  TA  tOtPD.  SHUT  IN 


GENTLEMEN  S 


125  MeetiiKP-Streett 

CHARLESTON,  S.  0. 


AT  H 

231 

KING   ST 
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CHARLV8T0N    UDBINEBS   CAKdS. 

SOUTHERN  OLOTHINO  EMPORIUM, 

288  KINO,  COR.  OF  SO0IETY-8T.,  OPPOSITE  MEROHANTB^  HOTEL. 
.  J.  &  O.  J.  LBVV, 

Manufacturers  of  Oenilenieriit^  Youth's,  and  Borfn  Clothing,  at 
Wholesale  arid  Retail. 

Manufactory,  75  William-street,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  E.  SPEAR, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DtALEU  IN 

Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Ware^ 
Fancy  Goods,  &c., 

No.  235  KING-STREET,  OPPOSITE  HASEL, 
Oharleston,  S.  C. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  hi» 
stock  of  fine  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVER  WARE  <fe  FANCY 
GOODS,  all  of  the  latest  styles  and  importation,  which  he  has  selected 
himsB'f  with  great  care,  and  feels  confident  that  his  stock  will  compare 
fiivorably  with  any  other  in  quality  and  prices.  He  lias  also  made 
arrangements  by  which  he  will  reci^ive  all  of  the  latest  styles  of  Jewelry 
that  are  manufactured. 

ALSO, 

Constontly  on  hand,  a  full  assortment  of  MASONIC  and  ODI> 
FELLOWS'  REGALIAS  and  JEWELS. 

JAMES  E.  SPEAR. 

CHARLESTON  HAT  MANXTFAGTORT, 

340  MlIjyG^STREET. 

This  establishment,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  Southern  States^ 
ift  now  in  successful  operation,  and  th«;  propri^^tor  is  ready  to  furnish,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  a  superior  article  of 

Fine  Beaver,  Moleskin,  Silk  and  Oasslmere  Hats, 

of  his  own  manufacture,  in  quality  surpjvssed  by  none. 

All  the  latest  styles  of  Gentlemen's  Undress  Felt  Hats  and  Caps 
constantly  on  hand  ;  also,  an  excellent  assortment  of  Boys\  Misses'  and 
Infants'  Hats  and  Caps,  of  every  variety. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  Gold  and  Silver  Headed  Canes,  Fancy  Sticks, 
Bilk  Umbrellas,  Leather  Hat  Cases  and  Caps  for  travellers,  d^c. 

Call  at  240  King-street,  and  examine  our  stock. 
Jan.  1,  1854.  R.  HAWLET. 
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HOUSE-KEEPINQ  ARTICLES. 


AT    THE    MANl  LREROOMS  OP 


WHERE  THOSE  COMMENCING  (  HINO  will  find  eTet7tliing  that  may 

be  needed  from  the  commonest  kitchc  irlor  Ornament  Importing  direct  all 

Foreign  Goods  from  the  manufactori    _  „      „  c,       largely  in  the  manufacture  of  many 

articles  ourselves,  purchasers  may  rely  upon  obtaining  all  they  may  desire  upon  the  very  best 
terms,  and  at  very  small  profits. 

BLOCK  TIN  GOODS— Chaffing  Dishes,  CoflFee  Urns,  Coffee  and  Tea  Pots,  Egg  Boilers,  Plate 
Warmers,  Oyster  Tureens,  Dish  Covers,  Nursery  Lamps,  etc.,  in  great  variety  on  hand,  and  any 
article  made  to  order  or  altered  to  suit  the  purchasers. 

ENGLISH  ENAMELED  WARE— Saucepans  with  covers,  Preserving  EetUes,  Porringers,  Tea 
Kettles,  Gridirons,  Frying  Pans,  Coffee  Mills,  etc. 

IVORY  TABLE  CUTLERY— Table  and  Dessert  Knives,  with  and  without  Forks  ;  Knives  and 
Forks  in  dozens  and  sets  of  51  and  68  pieces  ;  Game  and  Beef  Carvers  and  Steels.  These  goods 
we  have  fW)m  the  best  makers  known. 

TABLE  AND  DOOR  MATS— Oil  Cloth  Table  Mats,  Grass  Mats,  Cfhinese  Willow  and  French 
Mats,  Lamp  Mats,  Manilla,  Sheepskin,  Cane,  Ambrosial  and  Rope  Door  Mats. 

WOODEN  WARE— Wash  Tubs,  Flour  and  Sugar  Pails,  Barrel  Covers,  Clothes  Horses,  Salt  and 
Spice  Boxes,  Knife  Boards  and  Boxes,  Buckets,  Butter  Prints. 

BRUSHES— Feather  Dusters,  Furniture  Brushes,  Velvet,  Sweeping,  Wiping,  Plate,  Window, 
Shoe,  Hearth,  Crumb,  Stair,  Horse  and  Carriage  Brushes. 

COMMON  TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE  of  every  description,  and  Japanned  Chamber  Buck- 
ets.  Water  Cans,  Toilet  Jars,  Basins  and  Pitchers,  Wine  Coolers,  Spittoons,  Knife  Boxes,  etc. 

BRONZED  IRON  GOODS<--Hat  Racks,  Umbrella  SUnds,  Marble  Top  Tables,  Spittoons,  Fen- 
ders, Andirons,  Chairs,  Settees,  etc. 

GAS  FIXTURES— Chandeliers,  Hail  and  Dining  Room  Pendants,  Mantle  Ornaments,  plain  and 
ornamented  Brackets,  Shades,  etc. 

TEA  TRAYS  AND  WAITERS— Gothic,  Eliptic,  Victoria,  Albert  and  oval  patterns,  in  doiena, 
sets  or  singly,  from  10  to  80  inches. 

PLATED  ALB  AT  A  WARE— Fine  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Castors,  Waiters,  Candlestics,  Cake  Bas- 
kets, Coffee  Urns,  Napkin  Rings,  Pickle  Stands,  Butter  Coolers,  Toast  Racks,  Pitchers,  Salt  Stands, 
Spoons,  Forks,  Salt  and  Mustard  Spoons.  Soup  Ladles. 

ENGLISH  BRITANNIA  WARE— Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Coffee  Urns,  Castors,  Tea  KetUes,  Dish 
Covers. 

SCISSORS— Pocket  Scissors,  Nail  and  Button-hole  do.,  Tailors'  and  Banking  Shears,  Ladies' 
Work  and  Cutting-out  Scissors,  etc..  etc. 

We  have  mentioned  above  a  few  articles,  merely  to  show  the  description  of  goods  we  deal  in, 
asking  an  examination  of  our  stock,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  country.  Persons  out  of  the  city  may  rely  upon  having  their  orders  filled  as  correctly  as  if 
they  were  here  in  person.  CORTLAN  &  CO.,  203  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore. 

Importers  of  Foreign,  Fanoy  and  Staple  Goods,  and  manufacturers  of  Scott's  ^tent  Refrigera- 
tors and  Bathing  Apparatus  of  all  descriptions. 
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BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  CARDS- 


GRANT  &  BROTHER, 

Commission  MerehantM, 

67  ExoHAHOB  Placi. 
Grant  &  Bbo.  pledge  ihemaeWes  to  sell  Adamantine  Candles,  in  anj  siied  lots,  all  qualities  asd 
style  of  packages,  as  low  as  any  Factory  or  Candle  house  in  the  United  States,  we  being  regnlir 
**Agents  for  Manofactnrers." 

WARWICK  &  ARMISTEAD, 

Commisnon  Agents  for  the  tale  of  Manufactured  and  Leaf  Tobacco, 

51   LOMBAKD   StKBBT. 

Southern  dealers  will  find  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  bright  Tobacco  in  the  ma^et,  aft 
their  warehouse. 

DUER  &  JOHNS, 

Flour  and  General  Commission  Merchants, 

HOLLDIGSWOBTH  StBIIT,  HXAK  IiOMBASD. 


L.  H.  MILLER, 
Oommlssion  ^Merohanty 


2^  SOUTH  CHARLBS  STREET. 

SUPERIOR  SALADANDER   SAFES, 

Vf arranted  Fire  and  Thief  Proof.  Agents  for  £.  F.  Miller  k  Son's  superior,  &c 

R,  R.  GRIFFITH  &  SON. 

Agents  and  General  Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of  Mace,  Cloves,  Pepper,  Ginger  Mustard,  AUr 

spiee.  Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Dairy  and  Table  Salt,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Candles,  Starch, 

So<q>,  Refined  Sugars,  Syrt^,  Molasses,  ^e. 

60  South  Steibt. 


S.  &  R.  HOUGH, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

125  Pbatt  Street  Wharf,  and  1,  2  and  8  Ellioott  Strut. 

HISS  &  COLE, 
American  and  Foreign  Hardware  Commission  MerekaniM, 

27  and  29  South  Cbarlis  Struts,  (up  stairs.) 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  Fairbanks'  Platform  Scales,  Machine  Leather  Belts,  American  Eag^« 
Anyils,  Parallel  Chain  Vices,  &c. 

R.  EDWARDS,  Jr., 

General  Commission  Merchant, 

24  South  Charlrs  Strut. 
Agent  for  the  Boston  &  Sandwich,  and  New  England  Glass  Company ;  as  also  Agent  for  IT.  8. 
Pottery  Company,  and  Phoenix  Glass  Works,  of  Philadelphia.    Importer  of  Earthenware,  Beni- 
Johns  and  Wine  Bottles.    Agent  for  N,  £.  Glass  Company's  Bed  LeaJ  and  litharge. 
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BAjynMOfiE  BUSINXSB  0ABB8. 

BELT  &  BOWIE, 

Tobacco  and  Oeneral  Produce  CommiBmn  Merehantt, 

1  Ellioott  Stbsit. 
Bbtbrknobs. — DftQiel  Sprigga,  Esq.,  Gsshier  Merchants'  Bank;  DaTtU,  Bogen  &  Co.;  AqmlU 
Oiles,  Esq.,  Cashier  Franklin  Bank ;  Tmeman  Cross,  Esq.,  Casliier  Commeroial  and  Farmers' 
Bank;  Riigerald  ftMagmder;  Long  &  Bym,  Baltimore. 

THURSTON  &  PRYE, 

CommuHon  Merchants  for  the  tale  of  Straw  Ooodt^  Hats  and  Caps, 

6  South  Chablis  Strkit. 

ELLICOTT  &  HEWES, 
General  Commission  Merchants^  and  Dealers  m  gutter.  Cheese  and  IHnt, 

69  EXOHAMOI  PLAom. 

OTIS  SPEAR, 
Commissiom  MerchanU  and  Wholesale  Paper  Dealer^ 

21  South  Chablis  Steibt. 

M.  KEITH,  Jr.  &  SON, 

Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of  American  Hardware,  Iron,  ^c, 

28  South  Chablbs  Stbbbt. 


CAPRON  &  GWYN, 

Commission  Merchants, 

74  Bowlbt's  Whabp,  (up  staieb.) 


WILLIAM  WOODWARD  &  CO., 

Drj/  Goods  Commisssion  Merchants, 

9  AHD  11  Hanotbb  Stbbbt. 


MITCHELL,  SEARS  &  CO., 
Tobacco  Commission  Merchants  and  Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Segars,  Leaf  Tobacco,  Snuffs,  fc 

16  South  Charles  Stbbbt,  nbab  Baltimobb  Stbbbt. 

J.  LANDSTREET  &  SON. 

Oeneral  Commission  Merchants  and  Orocers, 

10  South  Howaed  Stbbbt. 

BALL  &  ROY,  " 

Orocers,  Produce  and  Oeneral  Commission  Merchants, 

101  South  Street,  Bowlt's  Whaeb. 

BECK  &  LEMCKE,  " 

General  Commission  Merchants  and  Importers  of  Segars,  Wines,  j-c. 

118  West  Lombard  Street. 

""  McPHERSON  &  THOMAS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants^ 

73  South  Street., 
CKts  particnlar  attention  to  sales  of  Floor,  Grun  and  Tobacco,  and  purchases  of  Guano  and 
other  Manures,  exclusiTclj  on  Commission.  Respectfully  solicit  Consignments  and  Orders,  and 
refer  to  Messrs.  William  G.  Harrison,  John  M.  Buck,  Michael  Herr,  Courtney  &  Cusbing,  Murn^ 
&  Haslehurst,  Baltimore.  Dr.  Allen  Thomas,  Howard  Countj.  Dr.  William  B.  Tyler,  CoL  John 
Mcpherson,  Dr.  William  8.  McPherson,  Dr.  M.  DaTis,  Frederick  County. 
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BRINTON  &  REDGRAVE, 
Comm4amtm  MerdkmUM, 

77  Bowlt'8  Whaxv. 
Pftriaciilar  fttlention  pftid  to  tho  sale  of  Lumber  and  Naval  Stores. 

RBVBBSHoas. — G.  M.  Trontman,  Caakier  Western  Bank ;  MoFariand«  Evans  &  Co. ;  M.  Tmnp 
ft  Sons,  Lamber  merchants,  Philadelphia.  John  Clark,  Esq.,  Cashier  CitUens*  Bank ;  Bsldwin  A 
Price ;  F.  L.  Brauns  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


J.  C.  WILSON  dc  CO., 

Oroeert  €tnd  Communon  MerehanU, 


EzoHAKon  TiMAcm. 


H.  R.  &  J.  M.  ROBERTSON, 

General  Commitnon  Merchants, 


69  Bowlt's  Whabv. 


JOHN  R.  CONWAY  &  SON, 

WhoUaaU  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

81  Chsapsii^b. 


ANDREW  ARMSTRONG, 

Wholesale  Grocer  and  Commission  Merchant, 

56  SoiPTH  8t] 


TINGES  &  ALLNUTT, 
Cvmmissian  MsrehamUfor  the  sale  of  Shoes,  Hats,  Straw  Goods  and  MeiaUe  Rubber  Boots  and  S3^ 

by  the  package. 

9  GlBlLUI  SxKKsr. 

"  ',       McCONKEY,  PARR  &  CO.,  ~" 

Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

87  AVD  89  Bowlt's  Whabt. 

sT  P  ARKHURST, 
IngMTter  of  Foreign  Liquors,  Wines,  Brandies,  Gin,  ^c.  Dealer  in  Domestic  Liquors,  and  Qmad 

Commission  MerehasU, 

72  Bowlt's  Weabv. 
EmBiNons. — ^Messrs.  Drakely  k  Fenton  and  J.  C,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


WILLIAM  CHILD, 

Commission  Merchant  and  Coal  Dealer, 

82  South  Stbkkt,  Bowlt's  Whabt. 


JOHN  E.  WILSON, 

General  Commission  Merchant^ 

97  LOHBABD  StBBBT. 

BnKRBHOBs. — Robert  Lemon,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  F.  W.  Brnne  &  Sons ;  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent Merchants'  Bank ;  John  C.  Brnne,  Esq.,  President  Board  of  Trade ;  Charles  E.  Tajlor,  Esq., 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Baltimore.    Samuel  Smyth,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 


JAMES  HAZLITT, 
JftipOTiBri  of  Fimoh  Brandies,  Holland  Gin,  Wines,  f^.,  Irish  and  SeoUh  MaU  Whiskey,  ffm 

Segan^  ^e, 

4  C<aafBBoi  Stbbbt. 
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W.  T.  WALTERS  ft  CO, 

hupcTiert  ofamd  Dtalett  m  Winet  and  IA^[iMn^ 

68  EzoH4iios  Placb. 

EDWARD  HYATT  &  CO., 

Ifi^9orten  of  lAquort  and  Segara,  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  aaU  of  the  Old  Monongahda  Whitkey  of  the 
"ffammond,**  "Jamee  Barton''  and  **Morrtt*'  brandt, 

89  South  Fsbdbbiok  Stkist. 


GRAFF  &  CO., 
Importere  and  Dealere  in  Foreign  and  JDomeeHe  Liguore, 

88  South  Strht,  opp.  Exohahgb  Plaob. 
G.  &  Co.  desire  to  o«U  particular  attention  to  their  very  large  stock  of  pnre  Old  Rye  Whiskey, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.    Every  article  not  proving  as  represented,  will  he  taken  back  and  all 
charges  paid. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON. 

Importer  and  WhoUeale  Dealer  m  Wtnee^  Brandies^  Segart,  ^e., 

,  58  South  St&bbt. 


McCAY.  BRO.  &  CO., 

Imporlen  and  Wholeeale  Dealers  of  WineSy  Liquar$y  J-c, 

46  S.  Galtbrt  Stbbbt,  oobnbb  ov  LoiniABD  Stbbbt. 


J.  T.  TREGO  &  CO., 

Importere  and  Dealere  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  lAquore  and  Segare^ 

117  Lombard  Strbbt,  bbtwbbn  Light  abd  Ghablbs. 


PERKINS  &  TRAVBRS, 

Chrocerty 

66  Ghba^sidb,  bbah  Lombard  Stbbbt. 


THOMAS  V.  BRUNDIGE, 

74  Bowlt's  Whart. 
Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  Oils,  Gandles,  Starch,  Soaps,  Ghocolates, 
Cocoa,  Ground  Spices,  &c.,  at  lowest  market  prices. 

NORRIS,  CALDWELL  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Orocere  and  Importers  of  and  Dealers  in  Teas,  TTmet,  Liquors^  Havana  Segars,  J-c, 

822  Markbt  Strbbt. 
iO^Coimtry  Produce  sold. 


O'BRIEN,  GRAPPLIN  &  HANSON, 

Jobbers  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goode^ 

6  Habotbr  Strbbt,  hbar  Markbt. 


JACOB  TRUST, 

Importer  and  Dealer  w   Omnan,  French,  English,  and  Domestic  Fancy  Goods,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Jewelry,  Outiery^  Brushes,  Combs,  Fancy  Hardware,  and  Toys  of  every  Description, 

812  Baltimorb  St.,  bbtwbbh  Libbrtt  &  Howard. 

BALL,  CRISS  &  CO., 
In^porters  and  Jobbers  of  Dry  Goods, 

10  Hajtotbr  Strbbt. 
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DUVAL  L,  KEIGHLER  &  DORSE Y, 

AgenU  for  the  tale  of  DomeHie,  Cotton  and  WooUen  Choda,  and  Importen  of  Fortip,  Aald 
aU  classet  of  Goods  tuiUd  to  the  Southern  Trade, 

275  BALTnouSiBC 


DUGAN  &  JENKINS, 

SUCCESSORS   TO   CUMBERLAND   DU6AN, 

Manufacturers'  Agents  for  the  Sale  ofaU  Kinds  of  American  Hardware,  keep  eonsta^mUi 
large  and  well  assorted  stock  at  Manufacturers^  Lowest  Prices, 

21  South  Chaklm  ggg 

EDWARD  MAY, 

Dealer  m  Foreign  and  Domestic  Hardware, 

160  Fbaiteldi  SioE 


BENJAMIN  WASKEY 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Chair  Manufacturer,  Cabinet  Furniture,  Feather  Bods,  MaOrmt, 

Looking  Glasses,  j*«.,  j-e. 

45  South  Bobl 

James  U.  Ward  &  Co.^ 

Furniture  and  Chair  WareroomSy  Feather  Bed  and  Mattren  jDgKrf, 

48  SOUra  OAZiVBRT  STBSBf. 

All  orden  promptly  likttendod  to.        Looking-Glasses  all  sixes. 

MEACHAM  &  HAYWOOD, 

(SaocessoFB  to  Hart,  Ware  &  Co.) 

10  North  Chaeibs  Sfim- 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  m  Plain  and  Omameniul  Cottage  FumUxrt, 


SPRINO,   HAIR   AND    HUSK 

MATTRESSES, 
PATENT   SELF-ROCKING  CBADLS8, 


COTTAGE   BEDSTEADS,   CHAIRS, 
EXTENSION    DINING   TABLES, 
OAK   AND   WALNUT   ARM   CHAIRS, 
"  •'  SIDEBOARDS, 

With  a  general  asgortment  of  Rosewood  and  Walnut  Parlor j  Dining  ds  BednK»^ 

S.  S.  STEVENS, 

27  &  29  Hahovib  Stub, 
Manufacturer  of  Cabinet  Furniture,   Chairs,  Mattresses,   Feather  Beds.    Also,  Enamded  Ck^ 
CoUage  SeU,    Dealer  in  CarpeU,  Rugs,  Straw  MatUng,  Gilt  and  Mahogat^  FrsmJ^ 
Glasses, 

N.B. — All  Orders  from  abroad  ezeoated  on  accommodatiiig  terms. , 

PAPER   WAREHOUSE,   5   SOUTH   CHARLES    STREET. 

JAMES  S.  ROBINSON, 

Has  in  Store,  for  Sale  at  Manufaetorg  Prices,  Printing,  Writing  and  Wrapping  ?^y  ^^ 
Cards,  Boz,  Bonnet  and  Straw  Boards,  ^ 


PETER  B.  HOFFMAN, 
Paper  Manufacturer,    Wholesale  and  SetaH, 

96  LoMBABD  Street,  Two  Doobs  iMon  I***" 
Bags,  Rope  and  Paper  Stock  bought  at  the  usaal  prices.        ^ 

WHEELWRIGHT  &  MUDGE, 
Comsnission  Pajm  Warehmm, 

14  Hajtover  Street,  Co WBB  oi  A*"***" 
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JOHN  &  JOSEPH  WALKER, 

Wholesale  Dru^ffieU,  DeaUre  in  PamU,  Oile,  Window  OUue,  Dye  Stufft,  Perfumery,  ^. 

Sign  of  Celsiu,  Golden  Head, 

41  South  Chablis  Stbbit,  Nbab  Lombard  Stbbbt. 


J.  IRWIN  SMITH, 
Wholeeale  Druffyieif 

152  Pbatt  Stbbbt  Whabt. 


WM.  DAVISON  &  CO. 

MmM/aeturere  of  ChemieaU,  Patntt,  VanUehet,  j>e. 

104  Lombabd  Stbbbt. 


G.  D.  SMITH  A  CO. 
Mamtfaeturere  and  DedUre  m  Alcohol^  Campkene,  Btkerial  OtZ,  ^e. 

84  S.  Galtbbt  Stbibt,  Oppositb  Watbb  Stbbbt. 

GEO.  W.  HERRING  &  CO. 

Importere  of  China,  OUue  and  Crockery  Ware, 

7  South  Chablbs  Stbbbt. 


JOS   S.  HASTINGS,  Jr. 
Importer,  WholaaU  and  Retail  Dealer  m  China,  OUue  and  Queen' e   Ware, 

202  Baltimobb  Stbbbt. 

W.  B.  HOLLINGSWORTH  &  Co. 

Affente  of  Union  Olase  Co. 
amblers,  Jmra,  Goblets,  Wsppies,  Dishes,  &o.,  &c.     Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Chemists' 
and  Dniggists',  Glass  and  Poreelaln  Wares.     Importers  of  Tooth,  Hair  and  Shaving  Brashes, 
BaiFalo  Combe,  Free.  Scales,  Pallett  Knivee,  fto. 

86  South  Chablbs  Stbbbt. 
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MRS.  M.  A.  WONDERLY'S 
WhoUtaU  and  RetaU  China,  Qlan  and  Liverpool  Warehouse, 

48  South  Stbsr. 
Stone  Ware  st  MsnufaotnTen'  Prices. 

SHIRLEY  &  COOK, 

China,  Glaee  and  Queen' e  Ware,  Wholesale  and  RelaU, 

11  &  18  South  Calybst  Stbbst. 


LEWIS  M.  WARJ^ER  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Ca^  and  Bonnets, 

24B  Baltimorb  St.,  up  staibs. 


ISAAC  STARTZMAN, 
Leather  Store, 

66  South  Calybrt  Sthhht. 


ROBERT  G.  WARE, 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Boots  and  Shoes, 

18  South  Gharlbb  St.,  and  169  LuaHOTOH  St. 

'  TAYLOR  &  WILLIAR, 

Wholesale  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers, 

Baltimobb  Stbxit,  Sbgohd  Sto&t. 

GABRIEL  D.  CLARK, 

At  his  old  established  Watch  and  Jewelry  Store, 

CoRNXH  of  Calybrt  axu  Watbr  Strrxts, 
Infomifi  his  friends,  that  he  now  offers  for  sale  a  fine  assortment  of  superior  Gold  and  Silver 
Watches,    3old  Ghuns,   Keys,   Breastpins,   Finger  Rings,   Ear  Rings,   Pencil  Gases,  SILYCB 
WARE,  Ac. 

1^  Gabriel  D.  Glark,  is  sole  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  W.  Dixon's  celebrated  London  Watches^  im 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

CANFIELD,  BROTHER  &  CO. 
Importers  of  and  Dealers  in  Watches,  fine  Jewdry^  Silver  and  Plated-  Ware,  Pistols  and  fine  Pisney 

Goods, 

229  Baltimorb  St.,  oorvbr  or  Gharlbs  St. 

J.  thomsoiTlaw  ^ 

Chronometer,  Watch  and  Jewdry  BstabUshmeni, 

188  Baltihorb  Strbbt. 
Chronometers  rated  by  transit  observations. 


SAMUEL  E.  TURNER, 

(LATB  TURHBR  &  MUDOB,) 

Wholesale  and  RelaU  Dealer  m  Staple  and  Fancy  Stationery,  Writing,  PrinOny  and  Wraj^^iny 

Printer's  Cards,  ^c. 

8  South  Gharlbs  Strbbt. 
Aocoant  Books  mannfaotured  to  order. 

A.  SEEMULLER  &  SONS, 
Importers  of  and  Dealers  in  Havana,  German  and  Domestic  Cigars,  Chewing  Tobacco  and  Sni^fkp 

44  Lombard  Strbbt,  oppositb  Public  Storb. 

FRICK  &  BALL^ 
Commission  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Manufactared  and  Leaf  Tobacco,  Cigars,  j-e. 

2  Habotbr  Strxxt. 
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TO  PURCHASERS  OF  BOOKS  SOUTH  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 


BOOKS,  nUSIO,  PRINTS,  INSTRUnENTS,  SOIENTIFIO  APPARATUS, 

Can  be  obtained  from  any  part  of  Earope  through  the  ageney  of  the  subeoriber,  on  aa  faTorable 
terms  and  with  aa  great  dispatch  as  through  any  house  in  the  United  States. 

HI8  ORDERS 
Are  forwarded  DIRECT  EVERY  WEEK  to  Special  Agents  in  LONDON  and  PARIS,  and  buying 
in  those  markets  exclusively  for  oash,  and  frequently  less  than  the  regular  prices,  he  is  enabled  to 
give  his  customers  the  advantages  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  saving  to  them  the  extra  commission 
paid  by  those  who  order  through  an  Eastern  house. 

THE  OBJECT 
of  several  years'  assiduous  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  business  has  been  to  afford  the  South 
the  same  facilities  for  the  execution  of  their  orders  that  are  eigoyed  by  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
tbe  success  of  our  business  attests  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

THE  SAME  ATTENTION 
nill  be  given  to  an  order  for  a  single  book,  or  article  of  small  ralue,  as  to  larger  orders,  and  we 
guarantee  to  supply  all  wants  for  as  small  a  commission  as  any  importer  in  the  country. 

We  solicit  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  accustomed  to  send  their  orders  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Tork,  and  ask  them  to  give  us  a  trial. 

We  are  in  the  monthly  receipt  of  the  '<  cheap  lists"  published  by  the  second  hand  dealers  of 
London,  which  we  distribute  gratuitously  to  all  who  desire  them. 
Books,  &c.,  for  incorporated  institutions  imported  free  of  duty. 
Catalogues  of  a  portion  of  our  valuable  stock  can  be  had  on  application. 

JAS.  S.  WATERS,  Importer  of  Books.  Ac., 

244  Baltimore  Street 

TO  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION  GENERALLY. 

JAMES  S.  WATERS,  244  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  solicits  an  examination  of  his  Tery 
large  assortment  of  MEDICAL  WORKS,  purchased  mostly  at  the  auction  sales  for  the  trade,  and 
which  he  sells  at  unusually  low  prices. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  EDITIONS 
of  MEDICAL  BOOKS,   ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS,   &c.,   imported  td  order,   by  every 
steamer  at  low  rates.    Full  catalogues  can  be  consulted  at  his  Store. 

244  Baltimore  Street. 
- 1^*  Through  his  oonnection  with  the  house  of  H.  Bailliere,  at  Paris*  he  is  enabled  to  supply 
all  French  Works,  Surgical  Instruments,  &c.,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  with  unusual  despatch. 
W^  Agent  for  the  '*  Southern  Quarterly  Review,"  in  Baltimore. 

CUSHINGS  &  BAILEY, 

BoQktellert  f  StaUanm's, 

262  Makkbt  St.,  opposzti  Hajioyxb  St. 


WALKER  &  MEDAIRY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers  and  StatUmerSy 
810  Baltimore  Stkibt,  (Store  formerly  occupied  by  Allen  Paine.) 
The  highest  market  price  paid  for  Rags,  or  taken  in  Exchange  for  Goods. 

HENRY  B.  THOMAS  &  CO. 

Mmufaeturen,  Imporim-St  and  Wholesale  Dealers  m  Leaf  and  Manufaetwid  Tobacco^  Cigars  and 

Snufs, 

20  South  Calysrt  Steibt. 


ELIAS  MAGEBS, 

Dealers  in  Leaf  and  Manufactured  Tobacco  and  SegarSj 

70  EzoHAiTGS  Vz^cm. 
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WILLIAM  BUEHLER, 

WhoUtaU  and  ReiaU  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  m  Segaare,  Tobacco  and  Snuff, 

157  Fbamklin  St&bbt,  (between  Paca  Street  and  PenoByWania  ATenn^.) 
i^Saperior  Imported  Segare,  fine  Chewing  Tobacco,  and  Leaf  of  CTeiy  description,  with  » 
general  assortment  of  Pipes,  Snuff  Boxes,  Fancy  Articles,  &c. 

W.  A.  BOYD, 

Iff^forter,  Jobber,  and  Manufacturer  of  !Pi>baeeo,  Segart  and  Snr^, 

92  LoMBA&D  Stbbbt. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  C0.8, 

New  Agricultural  and  Seed  Warehouse, 


68  ExoHAiroB  Placs. 


R.  SINCLAIR,  JR.,  &  CO^ 
AgrieuUural  Implement  Manufacturen  and  Nurtery  Seedemen, 

No8.  68,  60  and  62  Light  Stbxbt. 

'  G.  W.  WAIT  &  SON, 

Manufaeturert, 

72  BowLY*8  Whak», 
Proprietors  of  Paca's  Mills.     G.  W.  Watt    Established  1812. 
Mustards,  standard  qualities.    Ground  Spices  in  every  variety  of  Styles.    Racahont  dea  Arabes. 
Flour  of  Bice,   Table  Salt,  Currie  Powder,  Chocolate,  Mustard-Seed  Oil,  &0.     Prepajred 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 

PHCENIX  SPICE  MILLS, 

Warbhovsb  58  SoiTTH  Stbbxt. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  Southern  Trade  with  all  articles  of  Crude  and  Ground  SpioM^ 
Mustards,  Chocolate,  Cocoa,  &c.,  at  as  low  prices  as  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

Wholesale  dealers  will  find  it  to  their  adyantage  to  give  us  a  call  before  going  North. 

CRAWFORD  &  BARRY,  Proprietors. 

ROBERT  TURNER, 
Flour,  Oram,  Seed  and  Ouano  Dealer, 

470  Fbbdbriok  Stbbst. 


B.  M.  RHODES. 
General  Commieeion  Merchant, 

122  W.  Lombard  Strbbt,  Nbar  Chablbb. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1,  ftimished  as  usual  at  the  Govemfnent  Price,  $60  the  ton  of  2240 
lbs.,  with  a  charge  of  $1  commission  for  purchasing  and  forwarding. 

The  same  rate  of  Commission  will  prevail  whatever  may  be  the  established  Government  prioo 
of  the  article. 

MEXICAN  GUANO  furnished  at  the  importer's  price,  and  at  same  rate  of  CommiBsion.     Also, 
PLASTER  and  other  fertilizers. 

Orders  PROMPTLY  FILLED  at  the  Guano  Wharf,  or  at  my  Warehouse  up  town.    Ezpenses 
avoided  if  possible,  and  made  light  when  unavoidable. 

JI9*  Having  an  experienced  person  constantly  on  the  spot,  parties  procuring  their  own  orden 
from  the  Agent,  can  make  arrangements  to  have  their  several  lots  forwarded  and  marked  separata. 

J.  WEATHERBY  &  CO., 

Agenttfor  the  eale  of  CkUeorie  Air-  Warming  Fumacea  Emerson* e  Patent  VentUators. 
A  large  assortment  of  STOVES  of  every  variety  constantly  kept  on  hand.    Also  RangeSi 
Grates,  Registers,  &c. 

40  Light  Strbbt,  onb  Door  bblow  Lombard. 
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XALtlMOBB  BireiNESfi  0ABD8. 

BALLORD.  CHADBOURN  &  CO., 

Inm  Commimon  MerehanU^ 

Chablbs  Btbkbt,  bbtwbxk  Pbatt  abd  Gamdbb. 
IMPORTERS  of  EngliBh  Refined  and  Common  Bar  Iron;  Hoop,  Band,  Sheet,  Soroll,  Small 
IBLound  and  Square,  and  Horse  Shoe  Iron ;  Cast,  Shear,  Spring  and  German  Steel. 
DEALERS  in  American  Rolled  Iron ;  Norwegian  and  American  Nail  Rods. 
AGENTS  for  the  sale  of  American  Pig  Iron  and  Blooms;  Charcoal  and  Puddled  Boiler  Plate; 
Boiler  Rivets ;  Hammered  Car  Axles ;  Hollow-Ware  Castings,  &c. 

ROBINSON,  LORD  &  CO., 

MamtfiUtutm'M  and  Wholesale  Dealert  in  Wooden  Ware,  Cordage^  fe, 

88  &  90  Lombard  Stbibt. 

MANN  &  RICHARDSON, 
Manttfactvrert  and  WholaaU  Vealert  in  Clocka,   Time  Fiecetj  Gilt  and  Mahogany  Frame  Looking 
GlasseSf  Pieture  Frames  and  Window  OUue,  and  ImporUrt  of  French  and  German  Looking- OUm 
Plates. 

44  S.  Chablbs  Stbxbt,  Cobbib  of  Lombabb. 
Clock  and  Frame  Factory,  368  W.  Pratt  Street 

SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO., 

140  Baltivobb  Strbbt, 
Importers  of  French  and  English  Hardware,  Plated  Ware,  Japanned  Ware,  Cutlery,  French  and  Ger* 
man  Looking- Glass  Plates, — and  Manufacturers  of  Looking- Glass,  Portrait  and  Picture  Frames^ 
Cornices,  and  every  description  of  Gill  Work, 

A  supply  of  which  always  on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  Wholesale  and  RetalL 

""  C.  BRYAN, 

Manufacturer  of  Stoves  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware, 

58  S.  Calvxbt  Stbxit,  betwbsb  Pbatt  abd  Lombabd. 

J.  HOPKINSON  SMITH, 

(successor   to   smith    t   TYSON,) 

Manufacturer  of  Hook  and  Flathead  Railroad  Spikes,  Wrought  Iron  Chairs,  Plates  and  Fastenings  of 

all  kinds  Boiler  Rivets,  Bolts,  ifc, 

26  South  Chablbs  Stbbbt. 
.  BO*  Orders  promptly  executed,  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 

ALEXANDER  McCOMAS, 
Maker  and  In^orter  of  Guns,  Rifles  and  Pistols, 
61  Oalvbbt  Stbbbt. 

E.  LARABEE'S, 
Dqtotfor  Refrigerators  and  Shower  Baths, 

24  South  Caltbbt  Stbibt. 
The  aboTe  Baths  and  Reftigerators  are  of  a  peculiar  constmction.    The  Baths  are  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  a  tall  or  short  person  to  wet  the  head  or  not,  as  may  be  preferred.   The  Refrigerators 
are  of  the  upright  and  horizontal  combined,  having  three  separate  apartments-     The  opening  of 
one  part  does  not  expose  the  other.    With  Water  Jars,  to  cool  water. 

'  ROBERT  W.  CLIFFE, 

Healer  in  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal  ^f  every  deseription, 

1  EXOHABQB  PlAOB. 

LANDSDALE  &  BROTHERS' 

Pickling  and  Preserving  Establishment  and  Vinegar  Depot, 

119  Lombabd  Stbjbit,  bitwbxh  Cbabubs  abd  Lxght  Sts. 
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BALTIMOBB  B€SINS88  0ABB8. 

M,  SHULTZ  &  CO., 

For^iffn  Exchange  Broken, 
Baltiinore— 10  Exohabqk  BviLDiNaa.    PfaiUdelphiA— >18  Chmkut  St.    New  ToTk— 87  Wau.  St. 

'"'  MURDOCH'S 

Improved  Patent  Platform  Scales  Manu/aetory, 

46  South  Ghari.b8  Stkibt. 
Those  in  want  of  Scales  of  any  desoriptions,  will  find  it  to  their  adyantage  to  exandne  th* 
qnaUtiea  and  prices  of  these  Scales,  which  are  of  the  very  best  ooostruetion,  material  and  work- 
manship, and  which,  in  strength,  aecnraoy,  and  dnrability  cannot  be  excelled,  as  the  nnqiudified 
approTal  of  those  using  them  in  this  and  other  States  proves.  Also,  Counter  Scales,  Patent 
Balances  and  apparatus  Scale  Beams,  &c.,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  lowest  prices,  and  warranted 
correct,  or  the  money  returned.  RIGHABD  MURDOCH. 

Scales  of  CTcry  description,  size  or  capacity  made  at  short  notice. 

J.  J.  WISE  &  BROTHER, 

PaterU  MoMtie  Universal  Touch  Piano  ManufaetwrerSy 

81  Havoybs  Stbbit. 

ROBERT  LAWSON, 

Saddle  Thade  Harness  and  Collar  Manufacturer,  wholesale  and  retail, 

44  South  Strxht. 
m^  Will  duplicate  any  Bill  made  in  the  Northern  or  Eastern  ^ties. 

BALTIMORE    GLASS    WOKlU. 

BAKER  &  BROTHER, 

82  &  84  South  Chaklsb  Stbxct. 
Manufacturers^  Importers  and  Agents  for  the  sale  q/*  JBalUmiore,  French  and  New  Jerseg  Windem 
Olass,  Druggist  Olassware,  Vials,  Bottles,  Jars,  ^c, 

SPRING  GARDEN   OLASS   WORKS. 

F.  SCHAUM  &  CO., 
Lower  end  of  South  Butaw  Street;  and  47  S.  Galvert  St,  near  Lombard  St 
Manufacturers  of  Druggists^  Olassware  of  Bverg  Deser^tion. 
Porters,  Ales,  Ciders,  Minerals,  Lemon  Syrups,  Wine  Bottles ;  Half-Pint,  Pint,  and  Quart  Flasks, 
Specie,  Preserre  and  Pickling  Jars — together  with  a  general  assortment  of  Olassware— blown 
to  order.     Particular  attention  paid  to  Private  Moulds. 

BALTIMORE  SCALE  AND  SAFE  WAREHOUSE. 
HaTing  disposed  of  our  entire  Stock  of  Scales  in  the  Southern  States  to  Messrs.  SPEAK, 
WESTON  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  theezdusiTe  right  of  supplying  thattemtoiy  hereafter 
with  our  Scales,  we  hereby  oonmend  them  to  the  patronage  of  the  business  public. 

E.  &  T.  FAIRBANKS  &  Go. 
St  Johnsbuiy,  Yt,  July  1,  1854. 


SPEAR,  WESTON  &  CO, 
Having  secured  the  ezclaslTe  right  of  supplying  the  Southern  States  with  FAIRBANKS'  PATENT 
SCALES,  have  taken  Warehouse  No.  141  WEST  PRATT  STREET,  where  they  wiU  eonstan^ 
keep  on  hand,  a  full  assortment  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  be  prepared  to  receive  and 
execute  all  orders  at  Manufketurers  prices. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  in  Baltimore  for  EVANS  &  WATSON'S  Tried  Patent  SALAMANDER 
SAFES,  IRON  CHESTS,  BUTTERWORTH'S  Patent  BANK  LOCKS,  &c. 
Baltimore,  July  1,  1854. 

LOCAL  AGENTS-^J.  &  F.  DAWSON»  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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NEW  YORK  BUSINESS  CARDS. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO., 
Importers,  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of  French  and  English  Dry  Goods. 

Broadway. 

GEORGE  BLISS  &  CO.. 
Importers  and  Jobbers  of  British,  French  and  German  Dry  Goods, 

^ 22  Park  Place  and  17  Barclay-st 

GRECNWAY,  BROTHER  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods, 

24  Park  Place  and  19  Barclay-st 

ALFRED  EDWARDS  &  CO.^ 

Importers  aad  Jobbers  of  Silk  and  Fancy  Goods, 

9  and  11  Park  Place  and  6  Murraj-st.,  between  the  Astor  and  Irying  Houses,  west  side  of 

Broadway. 

'  HOPKINS,  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods. 

116  Broadway,  City  Hotel  Bnildings. 

TOWNSEND,  ARNOLD  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Dry  Goods, 

95  Ohambers-st.,  in  the  rear  of  the  Irring  House. 

SAMUEL  COCHRAN,  &  CO, 

Importers  of  Laces  and  Embroideries,  Linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  Taffeta  and  Satin  Ribbons, 
Muslins,  Crapes,  Filet  Mitts,  Silk  Handkerchiefs  and  Cravats, 

58  Chambers-st,  opposite  the  Park. 

GARDNER,  GREENE  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

12  Vesey-st,  adjoining  the  Astor  House. 

BATES,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Clothing, 

28  and  25  Dey-st 

JAMES  WILDE,  Jr., 
Clothing  Warehouse, 
27  Park  Place  and  24  and  26  Murray-st,  cor.  of  Church-st 

LEVI  COOK  &  CO, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Combs,  Brushes,  Buttons,  Linen  and  Cotton  Thread,  Sewing  Silk,  and  a 

general  assortment  of  Bnglish,  French  and  German  Small  Wares ;  also,  Dealers  in 

Ivory  and  Tortoise  Shell, 

71  Broadway. 

CHANDLER,  FOSTER  &  CO.,  ' 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Fancy  Goods,  Combs,  Brushes,  Buttons,  Wooden  Ware,  Perfumery,  &c., 

81  Maiden  Lane. 
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NEW-TOBK  BUSINESS  CARDS. 

WM.  H.  LYON  &  CO.. 

Imporien  and  Jobbers  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fancy  Goods.  Chitlery,-8ilTer  Ware,  Jewelrj, 
Combs,  Battons,  Silk,  Thread,  &c., 

4De7-etreet 

HANFORD  &  BROTHER., 

Mannfaotorers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  all^inds  of  Clothing,  Shirts,  Drawers,  and 

Furnishing  Goods, 

29  Park  Bow,  opposite  the  Astor  Honse. 
Orders  promptly  filled.      Clothing  made  to  order  for  the  Trade.     We  are  the  largest  mano&o- 
torers  of  Clothing,  Oiled  Clothing,  and  CoTored  Hats  in  the  Union. 

WM.  H.  DEGROOT  &  SON, 
Oak-Hall  Clothing  Warehouse, 
84  and  86  Fulton-street,  extending  through*  to  47  and  49  Gold-st 

TROWBRIDGE,  D WIGHT  &  CO.. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Clothing, 

116  Broadway. 

~  A.  WESSON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Boots  and  Shoes, 
9  Park  Place  and  6  Murray-street,  near  Broadway. 

STARR,  SON  &  CO . 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps  und  Straw  Goods, 

6  Barolay-st. 

SAMUEL  ROOSEVELT, 
Importer  of  Hardware  and  Cutlery,  and  Manufacturer  of  Looking  Glasses, 

8  Platt-st,  two  doors  fh>m  Peaii. 


INGOLDSBY,  HALSTED  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Hardware,  Cutlery,  Guns,  ftc, 

119  Maiden  Lane. 

'  ITOUIS  F.  FELLOWS  &  SCHELL, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Watches,  Watch  Materials,  Jewelry,  Cutlery  and  Plated  Wares, 

21  Maiden  Lane. 

FRANCIS  TOMES  &  SON, 
Importers  of  Cutlery,  Fine  Guns  and  Sporting  Articles  of  erery  description, 

6  Maiden  Lane. 
Guns  made  by  Westley  Richards,  Marston,  Greener,  and  other  celebrated  makers,  on  hand  and 
imported  to  order.     Sole  Agents  for  Eley's  Wire  Cartridges  and  Heiifor's  Army  Raior. 

EDWARD  P.  HEYER  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Guns  and  Cutlery, 

86  Maiden  Lane. 

WM.  BRYCE  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Cutlery,  Guns,  &c., 

29  Chaabers-st.,  opposite  the  Park. 

WRIGHT,  BETTS  dc  CO., 

Successors  to  Smith,  Wright  &  Co., 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Saddlexy, 

99  Liberty  street 
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KEW-YOBK  BUSINESS  OARDS. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  CO., 

PublisherB,  Wholesale  BookseUers  and  Stationers, 

60  John  street 


IVISON  &  PHINNEY, 

Successors  of  Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Booksellers,  and  Publishers  of  the 

American  Educational  Series  of  School  Books.    Catalogues  sent  by  mail  gratis. 

178  Fulton  street 

'  LEWIS  &  BLOOD, 

Law  Booksellers  and  Publishers.    Old  Libraries  bought  or  exchanged. 
78  Nassau  street,  one  door  North  of  John  street 

JOHN  COX  &  CO.,  LATE  J.  &  J.  COX, 

849  Broadway, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GAS  FIXTURES, 

French,  English  and  American,  adapted  to  the  yarious  styles  of  ancient  and  modem  ornament 

Rich  Mantle  Clocks,  Candelebras,  Girandoles,  Flower  Vases,  Parian  Marble  Figures,  &o., 

Manufacturers  of  Silver  Ware,  in  all  its  branches,  in  the  first  style  of  the  art. 

Sheffield  and  Birmingham  Plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Japannery,  &c. 

WESTERN    HOTEL, 

D.  D.  WINCHESTER,  BENJ.   F.  WINCHESTER, 

THOMAS  D.  WINCHESTER, 

Nos.  9,  11,  13  and  15  Cortlandt  street, 

THREE  DOORS  FROM  BROADWAY. 

'  THOMAS  E.  BISHOP, 

Importer  of  Hardware,  Cutlery,  Guns,  and  dealer  in  American  Hardware, 

89  Maiden  Lane. 

"~  GEORGE  W.  &  JEHIAL  READ, 

Manufiacturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  and  Straw  Goods,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols, 
100  Chambers  street,  near  Stewart's,  the  Irving  House,  and 

West  of  Broadway. 

THOMAS  BRUNST  ~~ 

Card  Engraver  and  Printer,  Seals,  Door  Plates,  &c.,  neatly  engraved  and  sent  by  Express  to  any 

part  of  the  United  States. 

206  Bowery. 

GEORGE  C.  DUNBAR, 
Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Boots,  Shoes,  and  Brogans, 

200  Broadway. 


The  largest  assortment,  probably  in  the  world,  of 

GAS    FIXTURES, 

Both  modem  and  antique,  will  be  found  at  the  great  Manufacturing  Depot  of 

ARCHER,  WARNER  &  CO., 

876  Broadway,  New  York,  and  119  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
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VALTJAELE  MEDICINES, 

Read   this  notice    with  care^  give  the  remedies  a 

trial,  and  in/arm  your  friends  of  the  result. 

Stabler^s  Anodyne  Cherry  Expectorant 

Is  oonfidently  recommended  to  InvaUds,  as  unsorpassed  by  any  known  preparation,  for  the  cure 
of  Conghs,  Hoarseness,  and  other  forms  of  Common  Colds ;  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croap,  Consump- 
tion in  an  Early  Stage,  and  for  the  Relief  of  the  Patient  CTen  in  adTanced  stages  of  that  fatal 
diseikSe.  It  combines,  in  a  scientific  manner,  remedies  of  long  esteemed  value,  with  others  of 
more  recent  discoTery,  and  besides  its  soothing  and  tonic  qualities,  acts  throng^  the  skin  gently, 
and  with  great  efficacy,  for  the  cure  of  this  class  of  diseases.     Price  60  cents,  and  $1  a  bottle. 

Stabler's  Diitrrhcea  Cordial 

Is  a  pleasant  Mixture,  compounded  in  agreement  with  the  rules  of  Pharmacy,  of  therapeutic  , 
agents,  long  known  and  celebrated  for  their  peculiar  efficacy  in  curing  Diarrhoea,  and  similar  af- 
fections of  the  system.  In  its  action,  it  allays  nausea,  and  produces  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
Liver,  thus  removing  the  cause  at  the  same  time  that  it  cures  the  disease,  leaving  the  tystem  m  tJu 
naturcU  states  not  requiring  purgatitfei '  after  itt  use — being  a  desideratum  never  before  obtained. 
Price  50  cent!  a  bottle. 


The  valuable  medicines  above  named,  are  not  empirical,  but  are  prepared  in  agreement  with  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  practitioners,  and  are  not  secret,  further 
than  is  necessary  to  protect  the  proprietors  and  those  who  use  them,  from  loss  and  imposition,  as 
the  component  parts  have  been  made  known,  eonfidentially,  from  time  to  time,  to  more  than 

600  PHYSICIANS  1 1 ! 
in  difi^erent  parts  of,  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  without  a  single  exception,  have  not  only  approved 
of  the  formula  by  which  they  are  prepared,  but  most  of  them  have  freely  stated  that  they  are  the 
best  remedies  they  have  ever  known  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  for  which  they  are  prescribed. 

Our  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  these  medicines  added  to  the  desire  to  avoid  the  just  preju- 
dice of  the  medical  profession  against  secret  and  gwick  nostrums,  induced  us  to  adopt  this  candid 
courHC 

Space  here  will  only  admit  of  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter  f^om  on«  eminent  physician,  oat  of 
the  abundant  written  evidence  respecting  the  merits  of  these  unique  remedies,  received  by  us  from 
Physicians  of  high  standing,  from  sixteen  of  the  best  Apothecaries  uf  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
from  a  great  number  of  Mbbohants  in  the  interior,  who  have  used  them  and  sold  them  exten- 
sively, testifying  in  the  strongest  manner  to  their  good  effects,  we  must  refer  all  inquirers  to  the 
dedcriptive  pamphlets  and  circulars  to  be  had  gratis,  of  those  who  keep  the  medicines  for  sale,  or 
what  is  better^  we  advise  invalids  to  tey  them,  they  are  perfectly  safe,  and  can  do  no  injury  to  any 
if  the  xlirections  are  obeyed. 

Letter  from  Dr.  William  H.  Farrow,  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland : 

Gentlemen — I  have  frequently  in  my  practice  prescribed  your  "  Stabler's  Anodyne  Cherry  Ex- 
pectorant" and  **  Diarrhoea  Cordial,"  with  great  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  to  the  entire  relief  of 
such  diseases  ns  they  profess  to  cure.  I  consider  them  happy  combinations  of  some  of  our  most 
valuable  and  safe  therapeutical  agents,  and  must  be  of  in6nite  worth  to  the  afflicted  and  mankind 
at  large.  In  furnishing  the  medical  profession  with  these  active  and  concentrated  preparations, 
60  convenient  for  administration,  and  of  a  standard  quality,  you  have  rendered  them  an  eminent 
service,  and  I  can  do  no  less  than  ei^mesUy  recommend  these  preparations  to  practitioners,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  country,  where  the  in^purity  of  commercial  Drugs  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  the  Physician. 

E:  H.  STABLER  &  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the  above  Medicines,  Wholesale  Druggists  and  Importers,  BalUmore,  U.  S.  of  Amerioa. 
Iggr  The  above  named  Valuable  Medicines  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Druggists  and  Apothe- 
caries in  this  City,  and  sold  wholesale  by  the  principal  Druggests  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Bui ti mora,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans^ 
Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Bichmond,  and  other  large  places. 


J  J 
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